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A PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


HEAVEN (CIEL MATERIEL). 


Tue laws of optics, which are founded upon 
the nature of things, have ordained that, from 
this small globe of earth on which we live, we 
shall always see the material heaven as if we 
were the centre of it, although we are far from 
being that centre. 

That we shall always see it as a vaulted roof, 
hanging over a plane, although there is no other 
vaulted roof than that of our atmosphere, which 
has no-such plane. 

That our sun and moon will always appear 
one third larger at the horizon than at their 
zenith, although they are nearer the spectator at 
the zenith than at the horizon. 

Such are the laws of optics, such is the struc- 
ture of your eyes, that, in the first place, the ma- 
terial heaven, the clouds, the moon, the sun, 
which is at so vast a distance from you; the 
planets, which in their apogee are still at a 
= distance from it; all the stars placed at 

istances yet vastly greater, comets and meteors, 
everything, must appear to us in that vaulted 
roof as consisting of our atmosphere. 

The sun appears to us, when in its zenith, 
smaller than when at fifteen degrees below; at 
thirty degrees below the zenith it will appear 
still larger than at fifteen; and finally, at the 
horizon, its size will seem larger yet; so that its 
dimensions in the lower heaven decrease in con- 
sequence of its elevations, in the following pro- 


portions :— 
Atthe horizon- - -— - 100 
At fifteen degrees above - = - 68 
Atthirty degrees - -  - 50 
At forty-five degrees - - 40 


Its apparent magnitudes in the vaulted roof 
are as its apparent elevations; and it is the same 
with the moon, and with a comet.* 

_ It is not habit, it is not the intervention of tracts 

of land, it is not the refraction of the atmosphere 
which produce this effect. Malebranche and 
Regis have disputed with each other on the sub- 
ject; but Robert Smith has calculated. 

Observe the two stars, which, being at a pro- 


* See Smith’s ‘‘ Optics.’’ 

+ The opinion of Smith is fundamentally the same as 
that of Malebranche. Since the stars at the zenith, and 
at the horizon, are seen under an angle nearly equal, the 
apparent difference in size can arise only from the same 
cause as induces us to judge a body of a hundred cubic 
inches, when seen at the distance of a hundred feet, 
larger than a body of a single cubic inch, when seen at 
the distance of a single foot; and this cause can be no 
other than a conclusion of the mind become habitual, 
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digious distance from each other, and at very dif- 
ferent depths, in the immensity of space, are here 
considered as placed in the circle which the sun 
appears to traverse. You perceive them distant 
from each otherin the great circle, but approxi- 
mating to each other in every circle smaller, or 
within that described by the path of the sun. 

It is in this manner that you see the material 
heaven. It is by these invariable laws of optics 
that you perceive the planets sometimes retro- 
grade and sometimes stationary; there is in fact 
nothing of the kind, Were you stationed in the 
sun, we should perceive all the planets and com- 
ets moving regularly round it in those elliptic or- 
bits which God assigns. But we are upon the 
planet of the earth, in a corner of the universe, 
where it is impossible for us to enjoy the sight of 
everything. 

Let us not then blame the errors of our senses, 
like Malebranche; the steady laws of nature ori- 
ginating in the immutable will of the Almighty, 
and adapted to the structure of our organs, can- 
not be errors.* 

We can only see the appearances of things, 
and not things themselves. We are no more de- 


and of which, on that very account, we have ceased to 
retain a distinct consciousness. 

* The expressions ‘orbits which God assigns,’’— 
‘*immutable will of the Almighty,’ as well as all simi- 
Jar expressions here and elsewhere, are mere words and 
phrases invented to prevent the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing one’s own ignorance in relation to the subject of 
which we speak. ‘They haveno meaning; they explain 
nothing; they solve no difficulty; and therefore only 
serve to bewilder the reader. Instead of the words 
‘‘ which God designs,’” substitute ‘‘ which, so far as we 
know, is agreeable to the eternal order of nature, or the 
laws of gravity and attraction;’’ and instead of the words 
‘¢ will of the Almighty,’’ substitute ‘‘ nature of things,’’ 
and there would be nothing calculated to mislead the 
mind. It would be more consistent, if not more intelli- 
gible; while at the same time it would confine the mind 
to the subject, as well as to things which are known, and 
not attempt to explain anything the nature of which is 
unknown by assuming a cause which is still more un- 
known. For instance; if we know not what constitutes 
the force of bodies, if we know not what causes that 
which we call gravity and attraction, we know they exist, 
and we know what we mean by the terms; and it makes 
them no more intelligible, nor the subject any better un- 
derstood, to say that God (of whom we know nothing) 
gave matter these powers, and established this order. If 
Voltaire had perceived this, or if it would have been safe 
for him to have said it, he would probably have argued 
differently, or at least have used different phraseology in 
some parts of this work.—K. 
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ceived when the sun, that work of the divinity— 
that star a million times larger than our earth— 
appears to us quite flat and two feet in width, 
than when, in a convex mirror, which is the work 
of our own hands, we see a man only a few inch- 
es high. 

If the Chaldean Magi were the first who em- 
ployed the understanding, which God bestowed 
upon them, to measure and arrange in their re- 
spective stations the heavenly bodies, other na- 
tions more gross and unintelligent made no ad- 
vance towards imfating them. 

These childish and savage populations imagin- 
ed the earth to be flat, supported, I know not 
how, by its own weight in the air; the sun, moon, 
and stars to move continually upon a solid vault- 
ed roof called a firmament; and this roof to sus- 
tain waters, and have flood-gates at regular dis- 
tances, through which these waters issued to 
moisten and fertilise the earth. 

But how did the sun, the moon, and all the 
stars, reappear after their sitting? Of this they 
know nothing at all. The heaven touched the 
flat earth; and there were no means by which 
the sun, moon, and stars, could turn under the 
earth, and go to rise in the east after having set 
in the west. It is true, that these children of ig- 
norance were right by chance in not entertaining 
the idea that the sun and fixed stars moved round 
the earth. But they were far from conceiving 
that the sun was immoveable, and the earth with 
its satellite revolving round him in space together 
with the other planets. Their fables were more 
distant from the true system of the world than 
darkness from light. — 

They thought the sun and stars returned by 
certain unknown roads after having refreshed 
themselves for their course at some spot, not pre- 
cisely ascertained, in the Mediterranean sea. 
This was the amount of astronomy, even in the 
time of Homer, who is comparatively recent; for 
the Chaldeans kept their science to themselves, 
in order to obtain thereby greater respect from 
other nations. Homer says, more than once, 
that the’sun plunges into the ocean (and this 
ocean, be it observed, is nothing but the Nile) :| 
here, by the freshness of the waters, he repairs|| 
during the night the fatigue and exhaustion of 
the day, after which, he goes to the place of his 
regular rising by ways unknown to mortals, 
This idea is very like that of baron Foneste, who 
says, that the cause of our not seeing the sun 
when he goes back, is that he goes back by night. 

As, at that time, the nations of Syria and the 
Greeks were somewhat acquainted with Asia and 
a small part of Europe, and had no notion of the 
countries which lie to the north of the Euxine 
sea and to the south of the Nile, they laid it down 
as a certainty that the earth was a full third longer 
than it was wide; consequently the heaven, which 
touched the earth and embraced it, was also more 
long than wide. Hence came down to us degrees 
of longitude and latitude, names which we have 
always retained, although with far more correct 
ideas than those which originally suggested them. 

The book of Job, composed by an ancient Arab 
who possessed some knowledge of astronomy, 
since he speaks of the constellations, contains 
nevertheless the following passage: ‘ Where 


wert thou, when I laid the foundation of the earth? II 


HEAVEN OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Who hath taken the dimensions thereof? On 
what are its foundations fixed? Who hath laid 
the corner-stone thereof?” 

The least informed schoolboy, at the present 
day, would tell him, in answer: The earth has 
neither corner-stone nor foundation; and, as to 
its dimensions, we know them perfectly well, as 
from Magellan to Bougainville, various navigat- 
ors have sailed round it. 

The same schoolboy would put to silence the 
pompous declaimer Lactantius, and all those who 
before and since his time have decided that the 
earth was fixed upon the water, and that there 
can be no heaven under the earth; and that, con- 
sequently, it is both ridiculous and impious to 
suppose the existence of antipodes. 

It is curious to observe with what disdain, with 
what contemptuous pity, Lactantius looks down 
upon all the philosophers, who, from about four 
hundred years before his time, had begun to be 
acquainted with the apparent revolutions of the 
sun and planets, with the roundness of the earth, 
and the liquid and yielding nature of the heaven 
through which the planets revolved in their orbits, 
&e. He inquires, “By what degrees philoso- 
phers attained such excess of folly as to con- 
ceive the earth to be a globe, and to surround 
that globe with heaven.’’* 

These reasonings afte upon a par with those he 
has adduced on the subject of the sibyls. 

Our young scholar would address some such 
language as this to all these consequential doc- 
tors: ‘* You are to learn, that there are no such 
things as solid heavens placed one over another, 
as you have been told; that there are no real cir- 
cles in which the stars move on a pretended firm- 
ament; that the sun is the centre of our planetary 
world; and that the earth and the planets move 
round it in space, in orbits not circular but ellip- 
tic. You must learn that there is, in fact, neither 
above nor below, but that the planets and the 
comets tend all towards the sun, their common 
centre, and that the sun tends towards them, ac- 
cording to an eternal law of gravitation.” 

Lactantius and his gabbling associates would 
be perfectly astonished, when the true system of 
the world was thus unfolded to them. 


HEAVEN OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Were a silkworm to denominate the small 
quantity of downy substance surrounding its ball, 
heaven, it would reason just as correctly as all 
the ancients, when they applied that term to the 
atmosphere; which, as M. de Fontenelle has well 
observed, in his ‘‘ Plurality of Worlds,” is the 
down of our ball. 

The vapors which rise from our seas and land, 
and which form the clouds, meteors, and thunder, 
were supposed, in the early ages of the world, to 
be the residence of gods. Homer always makes 
the gods descend in clouds of gold; and hence 


Lactantius, book in, chap. xxiv.; and the clergy of 
France, solemnly assembled, in the year 1770, seriously 
cited, as a father of the church, this very Lactantius, 
whom the pupils of the school of Alexandria, in his own 
time, would have absolutely laughed at, if they had hap- 
pened to cast their eyes upon his contemptible rhap- 
sodies. 
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ainters still represent them seated on a cloud. 

ow can any one be seated on water? It was 
perfectly correct to place the master of the gods 
more at ease than the rest: He had an eagle to 
carry him, because the eagle soars higher than 
the other birds. 

The ancient Greeks, observing that the lords 
of cities resided in citadels on the top of some 
mountain, supposed that the gods might also have 
their citadel, and placed it in Thessaly, on Mount 
Olympus, whose summit is sometimes hid in 
clouds; so that their palace was on the same floor 
with their heaven. 

Afterwards, the stars and planets, which ap- 
pear fixed to the blue vault of our atmosphere, 
became the abodes of gods; seven of them had 
each a planet, and the rest found a lodging where 
they could. The general council of gods was 
held in a spacious hall which Jay beyond the 
milky way; for it was but reasonable that the 
gods should_have a hall in the air, as men had 
town-halls and courts of assembly upon earth. 

When the Titans, a species of animal between 
gods and men, declared their just and necessary 
war against these same gods, in order to recover 
a part of their patrimony, by the father’s side, as 
they were the sons of heaven and earth; they 
contented themselves with piling two or three 
mountains upon one another, thinking, that would 
be quite enough to make them masters of hea- 
ven, and of the castle of Olympus. 


Neve foret terris securior arduus ether, 

Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste gigantes; 

Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 
Ovip’s Metamorph. i, 151—153. 


Nor heaven itself was more secure than earth: 
Against the gods the Titans levied wars, 
And pil’d up mountains till they reached the stars. 


It is, however, more than six hundred leagues 
from these stars to. Mount Olympus, and from 
some stars infinitely farther. 

Virgil (Eclogue v. 57.) does not hesitate to 
say ,— 

Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 


Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyes, 

Views in the milky way, the starry skies, 

And far beneath him, from the shining sphere 

Beholds the morning clouds, and rolling year. 
DRYDEN. 


But where then could Daphnis possibly place 
himself? 

At the opera, and in more serious productions, 
the gods are introduced descending in the midst 
of tempests, clouds and thunder; that is, God is 
brought forward in the midst of the vapors of our 
petty globe. These notions are so suitable to our 
weak minds, that they appear to us grand and 
sublime. 

This philosophy of children and old women 
was of prodigious antiquity; it is believed, how- 
ever, that the Chaldeans entertained nearly as 
correct ideas as ourselves on the subject of what 
is called heaven. ‘They placed the sun in the 
midst of our planetary system, nearly at the same 
distance from our globe as our calculation com- 
putes it; and they supposed the earth and some 
planets to revolve round that star; this we learn 
from Aristarchus of Samos. It is nearly the sys- 


tem of the world since established by Copernicus: 
but the philosophers kept the secret to themselves, 
in order to obtain greater respect both from kings 
and people, or rather perhaps, to avoid the dan- 
ger of persecution. 

The language of error is so familiar to man- 
kind, that we .still apply the name of heaven to 
our vapors, and the space between the earth and 
moon. We use the expression of ascending to 
heaven, just as we say the sun turns round, al- 
though we well know that it does not. We are, 
probably, the heaven of the inhabitants of the 
moon; and every planet places its heaven in that 
planet nearest to itself. 

Had Homer been asked, to what heaven the 
soul of Sarpedon had fled, or where that of Her- 
cules resided, Homer would have been a good 
deal embarrassed, and would have answered by 
some harmonious Verses. 

What assurance could there be, that the ethe- 
rial soul of Hercules would be more at its ease 
in the planet Venus or in Saturn, than upon our 
own globe? Could its mansion be in the sun? 
In that flaming and consuming furnace, it would 
appear difficult for it to endure its station. In 
short, what was it that the ancients meant by 
heaven? They knew nothing about it; they were 
always exclaiming ‘“‘ Heaven and earth,” thus 
placing completely different things in most absurd 
connection. It would be just as judicious to ex- 
claim, and connect in the same manner, infinity 
and an atom. Properly speaking, there is no 
heaven. ‘There is a prodigious number of globes 
revolving in the immensity of space, and our globe 
revolves like the rest. 

The ancients thought, that to go to heaven was 
to ascend; but there is no ascent from one globe 
to another. ‘The heavenly bodies are sometimes 
above our horizon, and sometimes below it. 
Thus, let us suppose that Venus, after visiting 
Paphos, should return to her own planet, when 
that planet had set; the goddess would not in 
that case ascend, in reference to our horizon; she 
would descend, and the proper expression would 
be then, descended to heaven. But the ancients 
did not discriminate with such nicety; on every 


\|subject of natural philosophy, their notions were 


vague, uncertain and contradictory. Volumes 
have been composed in order to ascertain and 
point out, what they thought upon many questions 
of this description. Six words would have been 
sufficient—“ they did not think at all.” We 
must always except a small number of sages; but 
they appeared at too late a period, and but rare- 
ly disclosed their thoughts; and when they did so, 
the charlatans in power took care to send them 
to heaven by the shortest way. 

A writer, if [am not mistaken, of the name of 
Pluche, has been recently exhibiting Moses as a 
great natural philosopher; another writer had 
previously harmonized Moses with Descartes, 
and published a book, which he called ‘ Cartesius 
Mosaisans;” according to him, Moses was the 
real inventor of ‘‘ Vortices,” and the subtle mat- 
ter; but we full well know, that when God made 
Moses a great legislator and prophet, it was no 
part of his scheme to make him also a professor 
of physics. Moses instructed the Jews in their 
duty, and did not teach them a single word of 
philosophy. Calmet, who compiled a great deal, 


u HELL. 


but never reasoned at all, talks of the system of 
the Hebrews; but that stupid people never had 
any system. ‘They bad not even a school of 
geometry; the very name was utterly unknown 
to them. The whole of their science was com- 
prised in money changing and usury, 

We find in their books ideas on the structure 
of heaven, confused, incoherent, and in every re- 
spect worthy of a people immersed in barbarism. 
heir first heaven was the air, the second the 
firmament in which the stars were fixed. This 
firmament was solid and made of glass, and sup- 
ported the superior waters which issued from the 
vast reservoirs by flood-gates, sluices, and cata- 
racts, at the time of the deluge. 

Above the firmament or these superior waters 
was the third heaven, or the empyreum, to which 
St. Paul was caught up. ‘The firmament was a 
sort of demi-vault which came close down to the 
earth. 

It is clear that, according to this opinion, there 
could be no antipodes. Accordingly, St. Augus- 
tin treats the idea of antipodes as an absurdity; 
and Lactantius, whom we have already quoted, 
expressly says “can there possibly be any per- 
sons so simple as to believe that there are men 
whose heads are lower than their feet?” &c. 

St. Chrysostom exclaims, in his fourteenth hom- 
ily, ‘* Where are they who pretend that the hea- 
vens. are moveable, and that their form is circu- 
larg? 

Lactantius, once more, says, in the third book 
of his Institutions, “I could prove to you by ma- 
ny arguments that it is impossible heaven should 
surround the earth.” 

The author of the “‘ Spectacle of Nature” may 
repeat to M. le Chevalier as often as he pleases, 
that Lactantius and St. Chrysostom are great phi- 
losaphers. He will be told in reply that they 
were great saints; and that to be a great saint, it 
is not at all necessary to be a great astronomer. 
It will be believed that they are in heaven, al- 
though it will be admitted to be impossible to say 
precisely in what part of it. 


HELL. 


Inrernum, subterranean; the regions below, 
or the infernal regions. Nations which buried 
the' dead placed them in the inferior or infernal 
regions. Their soul, then, was -with them in 
those regions. Such were the first physics and 
the first metaphysics of the Egyptians and Greeks. 

The Indians, who were far more ancient, who 
had invented the ingenious doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis, never believed that souls existed in 
the infernal regions. 

The Japanese, Coreans, Chinese, and the in- 
habitants of the vast territory of eastern and west- 
ern Tartary, never knew a word of the philoso- 
phy of the infernal regions. 

‘The Greeks, in the course of time, constituted 
an immense kingdom of these infernal regions, 
which they liberally conferred on Pluto and his 
wife Proserpine. They assigned them three privy 
counsellors, three house-keepers called Furies, 
and three Fates to spin, wind, and cut the thread 
of human life. And, as in ancient times, every 
hero had his dog to guard his gate, so was Pluto 
attended and guarded by an immense dog with 


threé heads; for everything, it seems, was to he 
done by threes. Of the three privy counsellors, 
Minos, AXacus, and Rhadamanthus, one judged 
Greece, another Asia Minor (for the Greeks were 
then unacquainted with the Greater Asia), and 
the third was for Europe. 

The poets, having invented these infernal re- 
gions, or hell, were the first to laugh at them. 
Sometimes Virgil mentions hell in the Aineid in 
a style of seriousness, because that style was then 
suitable to his subject. Sometimes he speaks of 
it with contempt in his Georgics (ii. 490, &e.) 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari! 


Happy the man whose vigorous soul can pierce 

Through the formation of this universe, 

Who nobly dares despise with soul sedate, 

The den of Acheron, and vulgar fears and fate. 
WHARTON, 


Lucretius and Horace express themselves equal- 
ly strong. Cicero and Seneca used similar lan- 
guage in innumerable parts of their writings. 
The great emperor Marcus Aurelius reasons stil] 
more philosophically than all those I have men- 
tioned.* ‘*‘He who fears death, fears either to 
be deprived of all senses, or to experience other 
sensations. But, if you no longer retain your 
own senses, you will be no longer subject to any 
pain or grief. If you have senses of a different 
nature you will be a totally different being.’ 

To this reasoning, profane philosophy had no-, 
thing to reply. Yet, agreeably to that contradic- 
tion or perverseness which distinguishes the hu- 
man species, and seems to constitute the very 
foundation of our nature, at the very tine when 
Cicero publicly declared, that ‘‘not even an old 
woman was to be found who believed in such ab- 
surdities,” Lucretius admitted that these ideas 
were very powerfully impressive upon men’s 
minds; his object, he says, is to destroy them:— 


“edt Si certum finem esse viderent 

Erumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 

Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 

Nune ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas; 

Eternas quoniam peenas in morte timendum, 
Lucretius, book i. 108, 


. . . . If it once appear 

That after death there’s neither hope nor fear; 

Then might men freely triumph, then disdain 

The poet’s tales, and scorn their fancied pain; 

But now we must submit, since pains we fear 

Eternal after death, we know not where. 
CREECH. 


It was therefore true, that among the lowest 
classes of the people, some Jaughed at hell, and 
others trembled at it. Some regarded Cerberus, 
the Furies, and Pluto, as ridiculous fables, others 
perpetually presented offerings to the infernal 
gods. It was with them just as it is now among 
ourselves :— 


Et quocumque tamen miseri venere, parentant, 

Et nigros mactant pecudes, et Manibu’ divis 

Inferias mittunt multoque in rebus acerbis 

Acrius admittunt animos ad religionem. 
Lucrerivs, iii. 51. 


Book viii. No. 62. 
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Nay, more than that, where’er the wretches come 

They sacrifice black sheep on every tomb, 

To please the manes; and of all the rout, 

When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 
CREECH. 


Many philosophers who had no belief in the 
fables about hell, were yet desirous that the peo- 
ple should retain that belief. Such was Zimens 
ot Locris. Such was the political historian Poly- 
bius. ‘‘ Hell,” says he, “is useless to sages, but 
necessary to the blind and brutal populace.” 

It is well known, that the law of the Penta- 
teuch never announces a hell.* All mankind 
were involved in this chaos of contradiction and 
uncertainty, when Jesus Christ came into the 
world. 
hell, not the doctrine of the heathen poets, nor 
that of the Egyptian priests, but that which 
christianity adopted, and to which everything 
must yield. He announced a kingdom that was 
about to come, and a hell that should have no 
end. 

He said, in express words at Capernaum in 
Galilee,{ ‘| Whosoever shall call his brother ‘ Ra- 
va,’ shall be condemned by the sanhedrim; but 
whosoever shall call him fool, shall be condemn- 
ed to gehenna hinnon, gehenna of fire.”’ 

This proves two things, first, that Jesus Christ 
was adverse to abuse and reviling; for it belong- 
ed only to him, as master, to call the pharisees 
hypocrites, and a ‘ generation of vipers.’ 

Secondly, that those who revile their neighbor 
deserve hell; for the gehenna of fire was in the 
valley of Hinnon, where victims had formerly 
been burnt in sacrifice to Moloch, and this ge- 
henna was typical of the fire of hell.t 

He says, in another place,|| “If any one shall 
offend one of the weak who believe in me, it 


* In the Encyclopedia, the author of the article TuEr- 
OLOGICAL HeLu appears to make a strange mistake 
when quoting the twenty-second and following verses of 
the thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy. The pas- 
sage has no more reference to hell, than to marriage and 
dancing. . It describes God as speaking thus: ‘‘ They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God, 
and they have provoked me to anger with their vanities, 
and I will move them to jealousy with that which is not 
a people, and I will provoke them to anger with a foolish 
nation. A fire is kindled in mine anger, and it shall burn 
to the borders of the infernal regions, and it shal] consume 
the earth with her increase, and set on fire the founda- 
tions of the mountains. I will heap mischiefs upon 
them, I will spend mine arrows upon them, I will cause 
them to die with hunger; the birds shall devour them 
with bitter destruction; I will send the teeth of beasis 
against them with the poison of reptiles and serpents. 
The sword of the destroyer without, and terror within 
shall destroy the young man and the virgin, and the 
suckling also with the man of grey hairs.”’ 

Is there anything here, let me ask, which intimates 
punishments after death? Do burnt-up herbs, biting 
serpents, slaughtered young women and children, at all 
resemble hell? Is it not disgraceful to mangle and mu- 
tilate a passage in order to find in it what it does not con- 
tain? Ifthe author was himself deceived, I excuse him; 
if he wished to deceive others, he is unpardonable. 

+ Matthew v. 22. - 

+ If this be typical, where is the proof? Where is 
the doctrine plainly taught of which this is the type ?—K. 

i Mark ix. 41. 


e confirmed the ancient doctrine of: 


were better for him that a mill-stone were hang- 
ed about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 

“And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than to 
go into the gehenna of inextinguishable fire, 
where the worm dies not, and where the fire is 
not quenched. 

* And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off; it is 
better for thee to enter lame into eternal life, 
than to be cast with two feet into the inextin- 
guishable gehenna, where the worm dies not, 
and where the fire is not quenched. 

** And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; it 
is better to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than to be cast with both eyes into the 
gehenna of fire, where the worm dies not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

*< For every one shall be burned with fire, and 
every victim shall-be salted with salt. 

* Salt is good; but if the salt have Jost its sa- 
vor, with what will you salt? 

** You have salt in yourselves, preserve peace 
one with another.” 

He said on another occasion, on his journey to 
Jerusalem,* “When the master of the house 
shall have entered and shut the door, you will re- 
main without, and knock, saying Lord, open un- 
to us; and he will answer and say unto you 
‘ Nescio vos, I know you not; whence are you? 
And then ye shall begin to say, we have eaten 
and drunk with thee, and thou hast taught in our 
public places; and he will reply ‘ Nescio vos,’ 
whence are you, workers of iniquity? And there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye 
shall see there Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the prophets, and yourselves cast out.” 

Notwithstanding the other positive declarations 
made by the Savior of mankind, which assert the 
eternal damnation of all who do not belong to 
our church, Origen and some others were not be- 
lievers in the eternity of punishments. 

The Socinians reject such punishments; but 
they are without the pale. The Lutherans and 
Calvinists, although they have strayed beyond the 
pale, yet admit the doctrine of a hell without end. 

When men came to live in society they must 
have perceived that a great number of criminals 
eluded the severity of the laws; the laws punish- 
ed public crimes; it was necessary to establish a 
check upon secret crimes; this check was to be 
found only in religion. ‘The Persians, Chalde- 
ans, Egyptians, and Greeks, entertained the idea 
of punishments after the present life, and of all 
the nations of antiquity that we are acquainted 
with, the Jews, as we have already remarked, 
were the only one who admitted solely temporal 
punishments. It is ridiculous to believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, from some excessively obscure 
passages, that hell was recognised by the ancient 
laws of the Jews, by their Leviticus or by their 
Decalogue, when the author of those laws says 
not a single word which can bear the slightest re- 
lation to the chastisements of a future life. We 
might have some right to address the compiler of 
the Pentateuch in such language as the following: 
—You are a man of no consistency, as destitute 
of probity as of understanding, and totally unwor- 
thy of the name which you arrogate to yourself 


* Luke xiii, 25, 
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of legislator. What! you are perfectly acquaint- 
ed, it seems, with that doctrine so eminently re- 
pressive of human vice, so necessary to the vir- 
tue and happiness of mankind—the doctrine of 
hell; and yet you do not explicitly announce it; 
and, while it is admitted by all the nations which 
surround you, you are content to leave it for 
some commentators, after four thousand years 
have passed away, to suspect that this doctrine 
might possibly have been entertained by you, and 
to twist and torture your expressions, in order to 
find that in them which you have never said. 
Hither you are grossly ignorant not to know that 
this belief was universal in Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Persia; or you have committed the most disgrace- 
ful error in judgment, in not having made it the 
foundation stone of your religion. 

The authors of the Jewish laws could at most 
only answer,—We confess that we are excessive- 
ly ignorant; that we did not learn the art of writ- 
ing until a late period; that our people were a 
wild and barbarous horde, that wandered, as our 
own records admit, for nearly half a century in 
impracticable desarts, and at length obtained pos- 
session of a petty territory by the most odious ra- 
pine and detestable cruelty ever mentioned in the 
records of history. We had no commerce with 
civilised nations, and how could you suppose 
that, so grossly mean and grovelling as we are in 
all our ideas and usages, we should have invent- 
ed a system so refined and spiritual as that in 
question? 

We employed the word which most nearly 
corresponds with soul, merely to signify life; we 
knew our god and his ministers, his angels, only 
as corporeal beings; the distinction of soul and 
body, the idea of a life beyond death can be the 
fruit only of long meditation and refined philoso- 
phy. Ask the Hottentots and Negroes, who in- 
habit a country a hundred times larger than ours, 
whether they know anything of a life to come? 
We thought we had done enough in persuading 
the people under our influence that God punish- 
ed offenders to the fourth generation, either by 
leprosy, by sudden death, or by the loss of the 
little property of which the criminal might be 
possessed. 

To this apology it might be replied:—You have 
invented a system, the ridicule and absurdity of 
which are as clear as the sun at noon-day; for 
the offender who enjoyed good health, and whose 
family were in prosperous circumstances, must 
absolutely have laughed you to scorn. 

The apologist for the Jewish law would here 
rejoin,—You are much mistaken; since, for one 
criminal who reasoned correctly, there were a 
hundred who never reasoned at all. The man 
who, after he had committed a crime, found no 
punishment of it attached to himself or his son, 
would yet tremble for his grandson. Besides, if 
after the time of committing his offence he was 
not speedily seized by some festering sore, such 
as our nation was extremely subject to, he would 
experience it in a course of years. Calamities 
are always occurring in a family, and we, with- 
out difficulty, instilled the belief that these calam- 
ities were inflicted by the hand of God taking 
vengeance for secret offences. 

It would be easy to reply to this answer by 
saying,—Your apology is worth nothing; for it 
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happens every day that very worthy and excel- 
lent persons lose their health and their property; 
and, if there was no family that did not experi- 
ence calamity, and that calamity at the same time 
was a chastisement from God, all the families of 
your community must have been made up of 
scoundrels, 

The Jewish priest might again answer and say, 
that there are some calamities inseparable from 
human nature, and others expressly inflicted by 
the hand of God. But, in return, we. should 
point out to such a reasoner the absurdity of con- 
sidering fever and hail-stones in some cases as 
divine punishments; in others as mere natural 
effects. 

In short, the Pharisees and the Essenians, 
among the Jews, did admit, according to certain 
notions of their own, the belief of a hell. ‘This 
dogma had passed from the Greeks to the Ro- 
mans, and was adopted by the christians. 

Many of the fathers of the church rejected the 
doctrine of eternal punishments. It appeared to 
them absurd, to burn to all eternity an unfortu- 
nate man for stealing a goat. Virgil has finely 
said*— 

ses ree Sedit eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 


Unhappy Theseus, doom’d forever there, 
Is fix’d by fate on his eternal chair—DryDEN. 


But it is in vain for him to maintain or imply, 
that Theseus is forever fixed to his chair, and 
that this position constitutes his punishment. 
Others have imagined Theseus to be a hero, who 
could never be seen on any seat in hell, and who 
was to be found in the Elysian fields. 

A Calvinistical divine, of the name of Petit 
Pierre, not long since preached and published 
the doctrine, that the damned would at some fu- 
ture period be pardoned. ‘The rest of the minis- 
ters of his association told him that they wished 
for no such thing. The dispute grew warm. It 
was stated, that the king whose’ subjects they 
were wrote to them, that since they were desir- 
ous of being damned without redemption, he 
could have no reasonable objection, and freely 
gave his consent. The damned majority of the 
church of Neufchatel ejected poor Petit Pierre, 
who had thus converted hell into a mere purga- 
tory. It is stated, that one of them said to him, 
—‘* My good friend, I no more believe in the 
eternity of hell than yourself; but recollect that 
it may be no bad thing, perhaps, for your serv- 
ant, your tailor, and your lawyer, to believe in 
1G? 

I will add, as an illustration of this passage, a 
short address of exhortation to those philosophers 
who in their writings deny a hell; T will say to 
them:—Gentlemen, we do not pass our days with 
Cicero, Atticus, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, the 
chancellor de PHépital, la Mothe le Vayer, Des 
Ivetaux, René, Descartes, Newton, or Locke, 
nor with the respectable Bayle, who was so su- 
perior to the power and frown of fortune,” nor 


‘with the too scrupulously virtuous infidel Spinosa, 


who, although laboring under poverty and desti- 
tution, gave back to the children of the grand 
pensionary De Witt an allowance of three hun- 


* ARneid, book vi. 617. 
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dred florins, which had been granted him by that 
great statesman, whose heart, it may be remem- 
bered, the Hollanders actually devoured, although 
there was nothing to be gained by it. Every 
yaan with whom we intermingle in life is not a 
Wes Barreaux, who paid the pleaders their fees 
tor a cause which he had forgotten to bring into 
court. Every woman is not a Ninon l’Enclos, 
who guarded deposits in trust with religious fideli- 
ty, while the gravest personages in the state were 
violating them. a a word, gentlemen, all the 
world are not philosophers. 

We are obliged to hold intercourse and trans- 
act business, and mix up in life with knaves pos- 
sessing little or no refiection,—with vast numbers 
of persons addicted to brutality, intoxication, and 
rapine. You may, if you please, preach to them 
that there is no hell, and that the soul of man is 
mortal. _ As for myself, I will be sure to thunder 
in their ears, that if they rob me they will inevi- 
tably be damned. I will imitate the country cler- 
gyman, who, having had a great number of sheep 
stolen from him, at length said to his hearers, in 
the course of one of his sermons—* I cannot con- 
ceive what Jesus Christ was thinking about when 
he died for such a set of scoundrels as you are.” 

There is an excellent book for fools, called The 
Christian Pedagogue, composed by the reverend 
father d’Outreman, of the society of Jesus, and 
enlarged by Coulon, curé of Ville-Juif-les-Paris. 
This book has passed, thank God, through fifty- 
one editions, although not a single page in it ex- 
hibits a gleam of common sense. 

Friar Outreman asserts (in the hundred and 
fifty-seventh page of the second edition in quarto) 
that one of queen Elizabeth’s ministers, Baron 
Hunsdon, predicted to Cecil, secretary of state, 
and to six other members of the cabinet council, 
that they as well as he would all be damned; 
which, he says, was actually the case, and is the 
case with all heretics. It is most likely, that Ce- 
cil, and the other members of the council, gave 
no credit to the said baron Hunsdon; but if the 
fictitious baron had said the same to six common 
citizens, they would probably have believed him. 

Were the time ever to arrive in which no citi- 
zen of London shall believe in a hell, what course 
of conduct should be adopted? What restraint 
upon wickedness will exist?—There will exist the 
feeling of honor, the restraint of the laws, that 
of the Deity himself, whose will it is that man- 
kind shall be just, whether there be a hell or 
not.* 


HELL (DESCENT INTO). 


Our colleague who wrote the article “ Hell,” 
has made no mention of the descent of Jesus 
Christ into hell. This is an article of faith of 
high importance; it is expressly particularised in 
the creed of which we have already spoken. It 
is asked, whence this article of faith is derived; 


-* Tt must be obvious that hell is a mere nullity both 
to believers and unbelievers. ‘To unbelievers, because 
they regard it as a mere scarecrow of the priests to keep 
the ignorant in order; and to the believers, because they 
are exonerated from all its terrors through faith; for they 
are taught, and believe, that hell is to be the portion of 
the unbelievers, and unbelievers only.—K. 


for it is not to be found in either of our four gos- 
pels, and the creed called the Apostles’ Creed, is 
not older than the age of those learned priests, 
Jerome, Augustin, and Rufinus. 

It is thought, that this descent of our Lord in- 
to hell is taken originally from the gospel of Ni- 
codemus, one of the oldest. 

In that gospel, the prince of Tartarus and Sa- 
tan, after a long conversation with Adam, Enoch, 
Elias the Tishbite, and David, hear a voice like 
the thunder, and a voice likea tempest. David 
says to the prince of Tartarus—‘* Now, thou foul 
and miscreant prince of hell, open thy gates, and 
let the king of glory enter,” &c. While he was 
thus addressing the prince, the Lord of Majesty 
appeared suddenly in the form of man, and he 
lighted up the eternal darkness, and broke asun- 
der the indissoluble bars, and by an invincible 
virtue he visited those who lay in the depth of 
the darkness of guilt, in the shadow of the depth 
of sin. 

Jesus Christ appeared with St. Michael: he 
overcame Death; he took Adam by the hand; 
and the good thief followed him, bearing the 
cross. All this took place in hell, in the presence 
of Carinus and Lenthius, who resuscitated, for 
the express purpose of giving evidence of the 
fact to the priest Ananias and Caiphas, and to 
doctor Gamaliel, at that time St. Paul’s master. 

This gospel of Nicodemus has long been con- 
sidered as of no authority. But a confirmation 
of this descent into hell is found in the first epis- 
tle of St. Peter, at the close of the third chapter: 
‘“* Because Christ died once for our sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might offer us to God; 
dead indeed in the flesh, but resuscitated in spirit, 
by which he went to preach to the spirits that 
were in prison.” 

Many of the fathers interpreted this passage 
very differently, but all were agreed as to the 
fact of the descent of Jesus into hell after his 
death. A frivolous difficulty was started upon 
the subject. He had, while upon the cross, said 
to the good thief—‘* This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” By going to hell, therefore, he 
failed to perform his promise. ‘This objection is 
easily answered, by saying, that he took him first 
to hell, and afterwards to paradise; but, then, 
what becomes of the stay of three days? 

Eusebius of Cesarea says,* that Jesus left his 
body, without waiting for Death to come and 
seize it; and that, on the contrary, he seized on 
Death, who, in terror and agony embraced his 
feet, and afterwards attempted to escape by flight, 
but was prevented by Jesus, who broke down the 
gates of the dungeons which inclosed the souls of 
the saints, drew them forth from their confine- 
ment, resuscitated them, then resuscitated him- 
self, and conducted them in triumph to that hea- 
venly Jerusalem which descended from heaven 
every might, and was actually seen by the aston- 
ished eyes of St. Justin. 

It was a question much disputed, whether all 
those who were resuscitated died again before 
they ascended into heaven. St. Thomas, in his 
«* Summary,” asserts that they died again. This 
also is the opinion of the discriminating and judi- 
cious Calmet. ‘‘ We maintain,” says. he, in his 
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dissertation on this great question, “that the 
saints who were resuscitated, after the death of 
the Savior died again, in order to revive here- 
after.” 

God had permitted, ages before, that the pro- 
fane gentiles should imitate in anticipation these 
sacred truths. The ancients imagined, that the 
gods resuscitated Pelops; that Orpheus extricat- 
ed Eurydice from hell, at least for a moment; 
that Hercules delivered Alcestes from it; that 
Ksculapius resuscitated Hippolytus, &c. &c. Let 
us ever discriminate between fable and truth, and 
keep our minds in the same subjection with re- 
spect to whatever surprises and astonishes us, as 
with respect to whatever appears perfectly con- 
formable to their circumscribed and narrow 
views. 


HERESY. 
SECTION I. 


A Greex word, signifying “belief, or elected 
opinion.” Itis not greatly to the honor of hu- 
man reason, that men should be hated, persecut- 
ed, massacred, or burnt at the stake, on account 
of their chosen opinions; but what is exceedingly 
little to our honor is, that this mischievous and 
destructive madness has been as peculiar to us as 
_ leprosy was to the Hebrews, or lues formerly to 
the Caribs. ; 

We well know, theologically speaking, that 
heresy having become a crime, as even the word 
itself-is a reproach; we well know, I say, that 
the Latin church, which alone can possess rea- 
son, has also possessed the right of reproving all 
who were of a different opinion from her own. 

On the other side, the Greek church had the 
same right;* accordingly, it reproved the Ro- 
mans when they chose a different opinion from 
the Greeks on the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
the viands which might be taken in lent, the au- 
thority of the pope, Sc. &c. 

But upon what ground did any arrive finally at 
the conclusion that, when they were the strong- 
est, they might burn those who entertained chosen 
opinions of their own? ‘Those who had such 
opinions were undoubtedly criminal in the sight 
of God, since they were obstinate. They will, 
therefore, as no one can possibly doubt, be burnt 
to all eternity in another world; but why burn 
them by a slow fire in this? The sufferers have 
represented that such conduct is an usurpation of 
the jurisdiction of God; that this punishment is 
very hard and severe, considered as an infliction 
by men; and that it is, moreover, of no utility, 
. since one hour of suffering added to eternity is an 
absolute cypher. 

The pious inflicters, however, replied to these 
reproaches, that nothing was more just than to 
put upon burning coals whoever had a self-form- 
ed opinion; that to burn those whom God him- 
self would burn, was in fact a holy conformity to 
God; and finally, that since, by admission, the 
burning for an hour or two was a mere cypher in 
comparison with eternity, the burning of five or 
six provinces for chosen opinions—for heresies— 


° 
* See under the article Councrn, the Councils of 
Constantinople. 


was a matter in reality of very little conse- 
quence. 

In the present day it is asked, among what can- 
nibals have these questions been agitated, and 
their solutions proved by facts? It was, we must 
admit with sorrow and humiliation, even among 
ourselves, and in the very same cities where no- 
thing is minded but operas, comedies, balls, 
fashions, and intrigue. ’ 

Unfortunately, it was a tyrant who introduced 
the practice of destroying heretics. Not one of 
those equivocal tyrants who are regarded as 
saints by one party, aud monsters by another, 
but one Maximus, competitor of Theodosius I. 
a decided tyrant, in the strictest meaning of the 
term, over the whole empire. 

He destroyed at Treves, by the hands of the 
executioner, the Spaniard Priscillian and his ad- 
herents, whose opinions were pronounced erro- 
neous by some bishops of Spain.* ‘These pre- 
lates solicited the capital punishment of the Pris- 
cillianists with a charity so ardent, that Maximus 
could refuse them nothing. It was by no means 
owing to them that St. Martin was not beheaded 
as a heretic. He was fortunate enough to quit 
Treves, and escape back to Tours. 

A single example is sufficient to establish a 
usage. "The first Scythian who scooped out the 
brains of his enemy, and made a drinking cup of 
his skull, was followed by all the rank and con- 
sequence in Scythia. ‘Thus was consecrated the 
practice of employing the executioner to cut off 
“¢ opinions.” 

No such thing as heresy existed among the re- 
ligions of antiquity, because they had reference 
only to moral conduct and public worship. When 
metaphysics became connected with christianity, 
controversy prevailed; and from controversy arose 
different parties, as in the schools of philosophy. 
It was impossible that metaphysics should not 
mingle the uncertainties essential to their nature 
with the faith due to Jesus Christ. He had him- 
self written nothing; and his incarnation was a 
problem which the new christians, whom he had 
not himself inspired, solved in many different 
ways. ‘Kach,” as St. Paul expressly observes, 
“had his peculiar party;+ some were for Apollos, 
others for Cephas.” 

Christians in general, for a long time, assumed 
the name of Nazarenes, and even the gentiles 
gave them no other appellations during the two 
first centuries. But there soon arose a particular 
school of Nazarenes, who believed a gospel dif- 
ferent from the four canonical ones. It has even 
been pretended that this gospel differed only very 
slightly from that of St. Matthew, and was in 
fact anterior to it. St. Epiphanius and St. Je- 
rome place the Nazarenes in the cradle of christ- 
ianity. 

Those who considered themselves as knowing 
more than the rest, took the denomination of 
gnostics, ‘knowers;” and this denomination was 
for a long time so honorable, that St. Clement of 
Alexandria, in his “ Stromatat,” always calls the 
good christians true gnostics. ‘‘ Happy are they 
who have entered into the gnostic holiness! He 


* History of the Church, fourth century. 
+ Corinthians, i. 11, 12. 
+ Book i. No. 7. 
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who deserves the name of gnostic*, resists seduc- 
ers, and gives to every one that asks.” 

The fifth and sixth books of the “ Stromata” 
turn entirely upon the perfection of gnosticism. 

The Ebionites existed incontestibly in the time 
of the apostles. That name, which signifies 
“poor,” was intended to express how dear to 
them was the poverty in which Jesus was born. 

Cerinthus was equally ancient.t The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John was attributed to him. It is 
even thought that St. Paul and he had violent 
disputes with each other. 

t seems to our weak understandings very na- 
tural to expect from the first disciples a solemn 
declaration, a complete and unalterable profes- 
sion of faith, which might terminate all past, and 
preclude any future quarrels; but God permitted 
it not so to be. ‘The creed called the Apostles? 
Creed, which is short, and in which are not to be 
found the consubstantiality, the word trinity, or 
the seven sacraments, did not make its appear- 
ance before the time of St. Jerome, St. Augus- 
tin, and the celebrated priest Rufinus. It was by 
this priest, the enemy of St. Jerome, that we are 
told it was compiled. 

Heresies had had time to multiply, and more 
than fifty were enumerated as existing in the fifth 
century. 

Without daring to scrutinize the ways of pro- 
vidence, which are impenetrable by the human 
mind, and merely consulting, as far as we are 
permitted, our feeble reason, it would seem that 
of so many opinions, on so many articles, there 
would always exist one which must prevail, which 
was the orthodox, “the right of teaching.” The 
other societies, besides the really orthodox, soon 
assumed that title also; but being the weaker 
parties, they had given to them the designation 
of “heretics.” 

When, in the progress of time, the christian 
church in the east, which was the mother of that 
in the west, had irreparably broken with her 
daughter, each remained sovereign in her dis- 
tinct sphere, and each had her particular here- 
sies, arising out of the dominant opinion. 

The barbarians of the north, having but re- 
cently become christians, could not entertain the 
same opinions as southern countries, because they 
could not adopt the same usages. ‘They could 
not, for example, for a long time, adore images, 
as they had neither painters nor sculptors. It al- 
so was somewhat dangerous to baptise an infant 
in- winter, in the Danube, the Weser, or the 
Elbe. 

It was no easy matter for the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Baltic to know precisely the opin- 
ions held in the Milanese and the march of An- 
cona. The people of the south and of the north 
of Europe had therefore chosen opinions differ- 


* Book iv. No. 4. A 

+ It does not seem at all likely that the other christ- 
jans called them Ebionites, in order to indicate *‘ poverty 
of understanding.’’ It is stated that this sect believed 
Jesus to be the son of Joseph. . 

$ Cerinthus and his followers held that Jesus did not 
become Christ till after his baptism. Cerinthus was the 
author of the doctrine of the ‘‘ Millenium,”’ or the reign 
of a thousand years, which was embraced by so many 


fathers of the church. 
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ent from each other. This seems to me to be the 
reason why Claude, bishop of Turin, preserved 
in the ninth century all the usages and dogmas 
received in the seventh and eighth, from the 
country of the Allobroges, as far as the Elbe and 
the Danube. 

These dogmas and usages became fixed and 
permanent among the inhabitants of valleys and 
mountainous recesses, and near the banks of the 
Rhone, among a sequestered and almost unknown 
people, whom the general desolation left un- 
touched in their seclusion and poverty, until they 
at length became known, under the name of the 
Vaudois in the twelfth, and that of the Albigenses 
in the thirteenth century. It is known how their 
chosen opinions were treated; what crusades were 
preached against them; what carnage was made 
among them; and that, from that period to the 
present day, Europe has not enjoyed a single 
year of tranquillity and toleration. 

It is a great evil to be a heretic; but is it a 
great good to maintain orthodoxy by soldiers and 
executioners? Would it not be better that every 
man should eat his bread in peace under the 
shade of his own fig-tree? I suggest so bold a 


proposition with fear and trembling. 


SECTION II. 
Of the Extirpation of Heresies. 


It appears to me that, in relation to heresies, 
we ought to distinguish between opinion and fac- 
tion. From the earliest times of christianity, 
omar were divided, as we have already seen. 

‘he christians of Alexandria did not think, on 
many points, like those of Antioch. ‘The Acha- 
ians were opposed to the Asiatics. This differ- 
ence has existed through all past periods of our 
religion, and probably will always continue. Je- 
sus Christ, who might have united all believers 
in the same sentiment, has not, in fact, done so; 
we must, therefore, presume that he did not de- 
sire it, and that it was his design to exercise in 
all churches the spirit of indulgence and charity, 
by permitting the existence of different systems 
of faith, while all should be united in acknowl- 
edging him for their chief and master. All the 
varying sects, a long while-tolerated by the em- 
perors, or concealed from their observation, had 
no power to persecute and proscribe each other, 
as they were all equally subject to the Roman 
magistrates. They possessed only the power of 
disputing with each other. When the magis- 
trates prosecuted them, they all claimed the rights 
of nature. They said: Permit us to worship God 
in peace; do not deprive us of the liberty you al- 
low to the Jews. 

All the different sects existing at present may 
hold the same language to those who oppress 
them. They may say to the nations who have 
granted privileges to the Jews: ‘Treat us as you 
treat these sons of Jacob: let us, like them, wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of conscience. 
Our opinion is not more injurious to your state or 
realm than Judaism. You tolerate the enemies 
of Jesus Christ; tolerate us, therefore, who adore 
Jesus Christ, and differ from yourselves only up- 


on subtle points of theology; do not deprive your- 
selves of the services of useful subjects. It is of 
consequence to you to obtain their labor and skill 
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jn your manufactures, your marine, and your 
agriculture, and it is of no consequence at all to 
you that they hold a few articles of faith differ- 
ent from your own. What you want is their 
work, and not their catechism. 

Faction is a thing perfectly different. It al- 
ways happens, as a matter of necessity, that a 
persecuted sect degenerates into a faction. The 
oppressed unite, and console and encourage one 
another. ‘They have more industry to strengthen 
their party than the dominant sect has for their 
extermination. ‘To crush them or be crushed by 
them is the inevitable alternative. ‘Such was the 
case after the persecution raised in 303 by the 
Cesar Galerius, during the two last years of the 
reign of Dioclesian. ‘The christians, after hav- 
ing been favored by Dioclesian tor the long pe- 
riod of eighteen years, had become too numerous 
and wealthy to be extirpated. They joined the 
party of Constantius Chlorus: they fought for 
Constantine his son; and a complete revolution 
took place in the empire. 

‘We may compare small things to great, when 
both are under the direction of the same principle 
or spirit. A similar revolution happened in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, and in Switzerland. When 
Ferdinand and Isabella expelled from Spain the 
Jews,—who were settled there not merely before 
the reigning dynasty, but before the Moors and 
Goths, and even the Carthagenians,—the Jews 
would have effected a revolution in that country, 
if they had been as warlike as they were opulent, 
and if they could have come to an understanding 
with the Arabs. 

In a word, no sect has ever changed the goy- 
ernment of a country but when it was furnished 
with arms by despair. Mahomet himself would 
not have succeeded, had he not been expelled 
from Mecca and a price set upon his head. 

If you are desirous, therefore, to prevent the 
overthrow of a state by any sect, show it tolera- 
tion. Imitate the wise conduct exhibited at the 
present day by Germany, England, Holland, 
Denmark, and Russia. ‘There is no other policy 
to be adopted with respect to a new sect, than to 
destroy, without remorse, both leaders and fol- 
lowers, men, women, and children, without a 
single exception, or to tolerate them when they 
are numerous. The first method is that of a 
monster, the second that of a sage. 

Bind to the state all the subjects of that state 
by their interest: let the Quaker and the Turk 
find their advantage in living under your laws. 
Religion is between God and man; civil law is 
between you and your people. 


SECTION Ill. 


It is pmpossible not to regret the loss of a His- 
tory of Heresies which Strategius wrote by order 
of Constantine. Ammianus Marcellinus* informs 
us, that the emperor, wishing to ascertain the 
opinions of the different sects, and not finding any 
other person who could give correct ideas on the 
subject, imposed the office of drawing up a re- 
port or narrative upon it on that officer, who ac- 
quitted himself so well, that Constantine was de- 
sirous of his being honored in consequence with 
the name of Musonianus. M. de Valois, in his 
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notes upon Ammianus, observes that Strategius, 
who was appointed prefect of the east, possessed 
as much knowledge and eloquence, as modera- 
tion and mildness; such, at least, is the eulogium 
passed upon him by Libanius. 

The choice of a layman by the emperor shows 
that an ecclesiastic at that time had not the qual- 
ities indispensable for a task so delicate. In fact, 
St. Augustin* remarks, that a bishop of Bresse, 
called Philastrius, whose work is to be found in 
the collection of the fathers, having collected all 
the heresies, even including those which existed 
among the Jews before the coming of Jesus 
Christ, reckons twenty-eight of the latter and one 
hundred and twenty-eight from the coming of 
Christ; while St. Epiphanius, comprising both 
together, makes the whole number but eighty. 
The reason assigned by St. Augustin for this dif- 
ference is, that what appears heresy to the one, 
does not appear so to the other. Accordingly, 
this father tells the Manicheans,t—‘‘ We take 
the greatest care not to treat you with rigor; such 
conduct we leave to those who know not what 
pains are necessary for the discovery of truth, 
and how difficult it is to avoid falling into errors; 
we leave it to those who know not with what 
sighs and groans even a very slight knowledge 
of the divine nature is alone to be acquired. For 
my own part, I consider it my duty to bear with 
you as I was borne with formerly myself, and to 
show you the same tolerance which I experienced 
when I was in error.” 

If however any one considers the infamous 
imputations, which we have noticed under the 
article GrnraLocy, and the abominations of 
which this professedly indulgent and candid fa- 
ther accused the Manicheans in the celebration 
of their mysteries (as we shall see under the ar- 
ticle Zest) we shall be convinced that toleration 
was never the virtue of the clergy. We have al- 
ready seen, under the article CounciL, what se- 
ditions were excited by the ecclesiastics in rela- 
tion to Arianism. Eusebius informs us,{ that in 
some places the statues of Constantine were 
thrown down, because he wished the Arians to 
be tolerated; and Sozomen says,|| that on the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, when Macedo- 
nius, an Arian, contested the see of Constantino 
ple with Paul, a catholic, the disturbance and 
confusion became so dreadful in the church, from 
which each endeavored to expel the other, that 
the soldiers, thinking the people in a state of in- 
surrection, actually charged upon them; a fierce 
and sanguinary conflict ensued, and more than 
three thousand persons were slain or suffocated. 
Macedonius ascended the episcopal throne, took 
speedy possession of all the churches, and perse- 
cuted with great cruelty the Novatians and Cath- 
olics. It was in revenge against the latter of 
these that he denied the divinity of the holy spirit, 
just as he recognised the divinity of the word, 
which was denied by the Arians out of mere de- 
fiance to them protector Constantius, who had 
deposed him. 


* Letter ccxxii. 

+ Letter against the Heresy of Manes, chap. 2 
and 3. 

+ Life of Constantine, book iti. chap. 4. 

| Ibid, book iv. chap. 21. 
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The same historian adds,* that on the death of 
Athanasius, the Arians, supported by Valens, ap- 
prehended, bound in chains, and put to death 
those who remained attached to Peter, whom 
Athanasius had pointed out as his successor. 
Alexandria resembled a city taken by assault. 
The Arians soon possessed themselves of the 
churches, and the bishop, installed by them, ob- 
tained the power of banishing from Egypt all 
who remained attached to the Nicean creed. 

_We read in Soerates,t that, after the death of 
Sisinnius, the church of’ Constantinople became 
again divided on the choice of a successor, and 
Theodosius the younger placed in the patriarchal 
see the violent and fiery Nestorius.- In his first 
sermon he addresses the following language to 
the emperor:—‘ Give me the land purged of 
heretics, and I will give you the kingdom of hea- 
ven; second me in the extermination of heretics, 
and I engage to furnish you with effectual assist- 
ance against the Persians.” He afterwards ex- 
pelled the Arians from the capital, armed the peo- 
ple against them, pulled down their churches, and 
obtained from the emperor rigorous and _perse- 
cuting edicts to effect their extirpation. He em- 
ployed his powerful influence subsequently in pro- 
curing the arrest, imprisonment, and even whip- 
ping the principal persons among the people, who 
had interrupted him in the middle of a discourse, 
in which he was delivering his distinguishing sys- 
tem of doctrine, which was scon condemned at 
the council of Ephesus. 

Photius relates,f that when the priest reached 
the altar, it was customary in the church of Con- 
stantinople for the people to chaunt,—* Holy 
God, powerful God, immortal God;” and the 
name given to this part of the service was “the 
trisagion.” The priest Peter, had added—‘* Who 
hast been crucified for us, have mercy upon us.” 
The catholics considered this addition as contain- 
ing the error of the Kutychian Theopathists, who 
maintained that the divinity had suffered; they, 
however, chaunted the trisagion with the addi- 
tion, to avoid irritating the emperor Anastasius, 
who had just deposed another Macedonius, and 
placed in his stead Timotheus, by whose order 
this addition was ordered to be chaunted. But 
on a particular day the monks entered the church, 
and, instead of the addition in question, chaunted 
a verse from one of the psalms: the people in- 
stantly exclaimed—“ The orthodox have arrived 
very seasonably!”? All the partisans of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon chaunted, in union with the 
monks, the verse from the psalm; the Eutychians 
were offended; the service was interrupted, a 
battle commenced in the church; the people rush- 
ed out, obtained arms as speedily as possible, 
spread carnage and conflagration through the ci- 
ty, and were pacified only by the destruction of 
ten thousand lives. | ‘ 

The imperial power at length established 
through all Egypt the authority of this council of 
- Chalcedon; but the massacre of more than a hun- 

dred thousand Egyptians, on different occasions, 
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for having refused to acknowledge the council, 
had planted in the hearts of the whole popula- 
tion an implacable hatred against the emperors. 
A part of those who were hostile ty the council 
withdrew to Upper Egypt, others quitted alto- 
gether the dominions of the empire, and passed 
over to Africa and among the Arabs, where all 
religions were tolerated.* 

We have already observed, that under the 
reign of the empress Irene, the worship of images 
was re-established and confirmed by the second 
jcouncil of Nice. Leo the Armenian, Michael 
the stammerer, and 'Theophilus neglected nothing 
to effect its abolition; and this opposition caused 
farther disturbance in the empire of Constantino- 
ple, till the reign of the empress ‘Theodora, who 
gave the force of law to the second council of 
Nice, extinguished the party of Iconoclasts, or 
image-breakers, and exerted the utmost extent of 
her authority against the Manicheans. She des- 
patched orders throughout the empire to seek for 
them everywhere, and put all those to death who 
would not recant. More than a hundred thou- 
sand perished by different modes of execution.} 
Four thousand, who escaped from this severe 
scrutiny and extensive punishment, took refuge 
among the Saracens, united their own strength 
with theirs, ravaged the territories of the empire, 
and erected fortresses in which the Manicheans, 
who had remained concealed through terror of 
capital punishment, found an asylum, and consti- 
tuted a hostile force, formidable from their num- 
bers, and from their burning hatred both of the 
emperors and catholics. ‘They frequently inflict- 
ed on the territories of the empire dread and de- 
vastation, and cut to pieces its disciplined armies. 

We abridge the details of these dreadful mas- 
sacres: those of Ireland, those of the valleys of 
Piedmont, those which we shall speak of under 
the article Inquisition, and, lastly, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, displayed in the west the 


same spirit of intolerance, against which nothing 
more pertinent and sensible has been written than 
what we find in the works of Salvian. 

The following is the language employed re- 
specting the followers of one of the principal 
heresies by this excellent priest of Marseilles, who 
was surnamed the master“of bishops, who de- 
plored with bitterness the violence and vices of 
his age, and who was called the Jeremiah of the 
fifth century. “'The Arians,” says he, ‘are 
heretics; but they do not know it; they are here- 
tics among us, but they are not so among them- 
selves; for they consider themselves so perfectly 
and completely catholic, that they treat us as 
heretics. We are convinced that they entertain 
an opinion injurious to the divine generation, in- 
asmuch as they say that the son is less than the 
father. They, on the other hand, think that we 
hold an opinion injurious to the father because 
we regard the father and the son equal. The 
truth is with us, but they consider it as favoring 
them. We give to God the honor which is due 
to him, but they, according to their peculiar way 
of thinking, maintain that they do the same. 


They do not acquit themselves of their duty; but 


* History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 164. 
+ See the article InqussiTION. 
+ Dupin—Bibliotheca. Ninth century. 
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in the very point where they fail in doing so, they 
make the greatest duty of religion consist. ‘They 
are impious, but even in being so they consider 
themselves as following, and as practising, genu- 
ine piety. They are then mistaken, but from a 
principle of love to God; and, although they have 
not the true faith, they regard that which they 
have actually embraced as the perfect love of God. 

“The sovereign judge of the universe alone 
knows how they will be punished for their errors 
in the day of judgment. In the meantime he pa- 
tiently bears with them, because he sees, that if 
they are in error, they err from pure motives of 
piety.” 


HERMES. 


Hermes or Ermes, Mercury Trismegistus, or 
Thaut, Taut, or Thot. 


We neglect reading the ancient book of Mer- 
cury Trismegistus, and we are not wrong in so 
doing. To philosophers it has appeared a sub- 
lime piece of jargon, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that they believed it the work of a great 
Platonist. 

Nevertheless, in this theological chaos, how 
many things there are to astonish and subdue the 
human mind! God, whose triple essence is wis- 
dom, power, and bounty; God, forming the world 
by his thought, his word; God creating subaltern 
gods; God commanding these gods to direct the 
celestial orbs, and to preside over the world; the 
sun; the son of God; man his image in thought; 
light, his principal work a divine essence;—all 
these grand and lively images dazzle a subdued 
imagination. 

It remains to be known whether this work, as 
much celebrated as little read, was the work of a 
Greek or of an Egyptian. St. Augustin hesitates 
not in believing that it is the work of an Egypt- 
ian, who pretended to be descended from the an- 
cient Mercury, from the ancient Thaut, the first 
legislator of Kgypt. It is true that St. Augustin 
knew no more of the Egyptian than of the Greek; 
but in his time it was necessary that we should 
not doubt that Hermes, from whom we received 
theology, was an Egyptian sage, probably ante- 
rior to the time of Alexander, and one of the 
priests whom Plato consulted. 

It has always appeared to me, that the theolo- 
gy of Plato in nothmg resembled that of other 
Greeks, with the exception of 'Timeus, who had 
travelled in Egypt, as well as Pythagoras. 

The Hermes Trismegistus that we possess, is 
written in barbarous Greek, and in a foreign 
idiom. ‘his is a proof that it is a translation in 
which the words have been followed more than 
the sense. 

Joseph Scaliger, who assisted the lord of Can- 
dale, bishop of Aire, to translate the Hermes, or 
Mercury 'Trismegistus, doubts not that the origin- 
al was Egyptian. Add to these reasons, that it 
is not very probable that a Greek would have ad- 
dressed himself so often to Thaut. It is not na- 
tural for us to address ourselves to strangers with 
so much warim-heartedness; at least we see no 
example of it in antiquity. 

The Egyptian Esculapius, who is made to speak 
in this book, and who is perhaps the author of it, 
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wrote to Ammon, king of fgypt © -* Take great 
care how you suffer the Greeks to translate the 
books of our Mercury, our Thaut, because they 
would disfigure them.” Certainly a Greek would 
not have spoken thus; there is therefore every 
appearance of this book being Egyptian. ; 

‘There is another reflection to be made, which 
is, that the systems of Hermes and Plato were 
equally formed to extend themselves through all 
the Jewish schools, from the time of the Ptole- 
mies. This doctrine made great progress in 
them; you see it completely displayed by the 
Jew Philo, a learned man after the manner of 
those times. 

He copies entire passages from Mercury Tris- 
megistus, in his chapter on the formation of the 
world. “Firstly,” says he, “God made the 
world intelligible, the heavens incorporeal, and 
the earth invisible; he afterwards created the in- 
corporeal essence of water and spirit; and finally, 
the essence of incorporeal light, the origin of the 
sun, and of the stars.” 

Such is the pure doctrine of Hermes. He 
adds, that the word, or invisible and intellectual 
thought, is the image of God. Here is the crea- 
tion of the world by the word, by thought, by the 
logos, very strongly expressed. 

Afterwards follows the doctrine of Numbers, 
which descended from the Egyptians to the Jews. 
He calls reason the relation of God. ‘The num- 
ber of seven is the accomplishment of all things, 
‘‘which is the reason,” says he, “that the lyre 
has only seven strings.” 

In a word, Philo possessed all the philosophy 
of his time. 

We are therefore deceived, when we believe 
that the Jews, under the reign of Herod, were 
plunged in the same state of ignorance in which 
they were previously immersed. It is evident 
that St. Paul was well informed. It is only ne- 
cessary to read the first chapter of St. John, 
which is so different from those of the others, to 
perceive that the author wrote precisely like 
Hermes and Plato. ‘In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made. In him was life; 
and the life was the light of man.” 

It is thus that St. Paul says,—** that God made 
the worlds by his Son.?* 

In the time of the apostles were seen whole so- 
cieties of christians who were only too learned 
and thence substituted a fantastic philosophy for 
simplicity of faith. ‘The Simons, Menanders, and 
Cerinthuses, taught precisely the doctrines of 
Hermes. Their Aons were only the subaltern 
gods, created by the great Being. All the first 
christians, therefore, were not ignorant men, as 
it always has been asserted; since there were 
several of them who abused their hiterature: even 
in the Acts, the governor Festus says to St. Paul, 
—‘ Paul thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad.” 

Cerinthus dogmatised in the time of St. John 
the evangelist. His errors were of a profound, 
refined, and metaphysical cast. The faults which 
he remarked in the construction of the world 
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made him think,—at least so says Dr. Dupin,— 
that it was not the sovereign God who created it, 
but a virtue inferior to this first principle, which 
had not the knowledge of the sovereign God. 
‘This was wishing to correct even the system of 
Plato, and deceiving himself, both as a christian 
and a philesopher; but at the same time it dis- 
played a refined and well-exercised mind. 

It is the same with the primitives called quak- 
ers, of whom we have so much spoken. ‘They 
have been taken for men who cannot see beyond 
their noses, and who make no use of’ their rea- 
son. However, there have been among them 
several who employed all the subtleties of logic. 
Enthusiasm is not always the companion of total 
ignorance, it is often that of erroneous informa- 
tion. 


HISTORIOGRAPHER: 


A TITLE very different from that of historian. 
In France we commonly see men of letters pen- 
sioned, and, as it was said formerly, appointed to 
write history, Alain Chartier was the historio- 
grapher of Charles VII.; he says that he interro- 
gated the domestics of this prince, and put them 
on their oaths, according to the duty of his charge, 
to ascertain whether Charles really had Agnes 
Sorel for his mistress. He concludes, that no- 
thing free ever passed between these lovers; and 
that all was reduced to a few honest caresses, to 
which these domestics had been the innocent wit- 
nesses. However it is proved, not by historio- 
graphers, but by historians supported by family 
titles, that Charles VII. had three daughters by 
Agnes Sorel, the eldest of whom, married to one 
Breze, was stabbed by her husband. [rom this 
time there were often titled historiographers in 
France, and it was the custom to give them com- 
missions of councillors of state, with the provi- 
sions of their charge. ‘They were commensal of- 
ficers of the king’s house. Matthieu had these 
privileges under Henry IV. but did not therefore 
write a better history. 

At Venice it is always a noble of the senate 
who possesses this title and function, and the cel- 
ebrated Nani has filled them with general appro- 
bation. It is very difficult for the historiographer 
of a prince not to bea liar; that of a republic 
flatters less; but he does not tell all the truth. 
At China historiographers are charged with col- 
lecting all the events and original titles, under a 
dynasty. They throw the leaves numbered into 
a vast hall, through an orifice resembling the lion’s 
mouth at Venice, into which is cast all secret in- 
telligence. When the dynasty is extinct the hall 
is opened, and the materials digested, of which 
an authentic history is composed. The general 
journal of the empire also serves to form the body 
of history; this journal is superior to our news- 
papers, being made under the superintendence of 
the mandarins of each province, revised by a su- 
preme tribunal, and every piece bearing an au- 
thenticity which 1s decisive in contentious mat- 
ters. 

Every sovereign chose his own historiogra- 
pher. Vittorio Siri was one; Pelisson was first 
chosen by Louis XIV. to write the events of his 
reign, and acquitted himself of his task with elo- 
quence in the History of Franche Comté. Ra- 
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cine, the most elegant of poets, and Boileau, the 
most correct, were afterwards substituted for Pe- 
lisson. Some curious persons have collected Me- 
moirs of the Passage of the Rhine, written by Ra- 
cine. We cannot judge by these memoirs whe- 
ther Louis XIV. passed the Rhine or not with 
his troops, who swam across the river. This 
example sufficiently demonstrates how rarely it 
happens that an historiographer dare tell the 
truth. Several also, who have possessed this 
title, have taken good care of writing history; 
they have followed the example of Amyot, who 
said that he was too much attached to his masters 
to write their lives. Father Daniel had the pa- 
tent of historiographer, after having given his 
History of France; he had a pension of 600 li- 
vres, regarded merely as a suitable stipend for a 
monk. 

It is very difficult to assign true bounds to the 
arts, sciences, and literary labor. Perhaps it is 
the proper duty of an historiographer to collect 
materials, and that of an historian to put them in 
order. ‘The first can amass everything, the se- 
cond arrange and select. The historiographer is 
more of the simple annalist, while the historian 
seems to have a more open field for reflection 
and eloquence. 

We need scarcely say here, that both should 
equally tell the truth, but we can examine this 
great law of Cicero:—‘‘ Ne quid veri tacere non 
audeat,””—That we ought not to dare to conceal 
any truth. This rule is of the number of those 
that want illustration. Suppose a prince confides 
to his historiographer an important secret to which 
his honor is attached, or that the good of the state 
requires should not be revealed,—should the his- 
toriographer or historian break his word with the 
prince, or betray his country to obey Cicero? 
The curiosity of the public seems to exact it; 
honor and duty forbid it. Perhaps in this case 
he should renounce writing history. 

If a truth dishonors a family, ought the histo- 
riographer or historian to inform the public of it? 
No; doubtless he is not bound to revea] the shame 
of individuals; history is no satire. 

But if this scandalous truth belongs to public 
events, if it enters into the interests of the state; 
if it has produced evils of Which it imports to 
know the cause, it is then that the maxim of 
Cicero should be observed; for this law is like all 
others, which must be executed, tempered, or ne- 
glected, according to circumstances. 

Let us beware of this humane respect, when 
treating of acknowledged public faults, prevari- 
cations, and injustices, into which the misfortunes 
of the times have betrayed respectable bodies. 
They cannot be too much exposed; they are bea- 
cons which warn these always-existing bodies 
against splitting again on similar rocks. If an 
English parliament has condemned a man of for- 
tune to the torture; if an assembly of theologians 
had demanded the blood of an unfortunate who 
differed in opinion from themselves, 1t should be 
the duty of an historian to inspire all ages with 
horror for these juridical assassins. We should 
always make the Athenians blush for the death 
of Socrates. 

Happily, even an entire people always find it 
good to have the crimes of their ancestors placed 
before them; they like to condemn them, and to 
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believe themselves superior. The historiogra- 
pher or historian encourages them in these senti- 
ments, and, in retracing the wars of government 
and religion, prevents their repetition. 


HISTORY. 
SECTION I. 
Definition of History. 


History is the recital of facts represented as 
true. Fable, on the contrary, is the recital of 
facts represented as fiction. 

There is the history of human opinions, which 
is scarcely anything more than the history of hu- 
man errors. 

The history of the arts may be made the most 
useful of all, when to a knowledge of their inven- 
tion and progress, it adds a description of their 
mechanical means and processes. 

Natural history, improperly designated ‘ histo- 
ry,’ is an essential part of natural philosophy. 
‘The history of events has been divided into sacred 
and profane. Sacred history is a series of divine 
and miraculous operations, by which it has pleas- 
ed God formerly to direct and govern the Jewish 
nation, and, in the present day, to try our faith. 
To learn Hebrew, the sciences, and history, says 
La Fontaine, is to drink up the sea. 


Si j’apprenois l’Hebreu, les sciences, l’histoire, 
Tout cela, c’est la mer a boire. 
La Fonraine, book viii. fable 25. 


The Foundations of History. 


The foundations of all history are the recitals 
of events, made by fathers to their children, and 
afterwards transmitted from one generation to 
another. They are, at most, only probable in 
their origin when they do not shock common 
sense, and they lose a degree of probability at 
every successive transmission. With time, the 
fabulous increases and the true disappears;. hence 
it arises that the original traditions and records 
of all nations are absurd. ‘Thus the Egyptians 
had been governed for many ages by the gods. 
They had next been under the government of 
demi-gods; and, finally, they had kings for eleven 
thousand three hundred and forty years, and, 
during that period, the sun had changed four 
times from east and west. 

The Phenicians, in the time of Alexander, pre- 
tended that they had been settled in their own 
country for thirty thousand years; and those thir- 
ty thousand years were as full of prodigies as the 
Egyptian chronology. I admit it to be perfectly 
consistent with physical possibility that Phenicia 
may have existed, not merely for thirty thousand 
years, but thirty thousand millions of ages, and 
that it may have endured, as well as the other 
portions of the globe, thirty millions of revolu- 
tions. But of all this we possess no knowledge. 

The ridiculous miracles which abound in the 
ancient history of Greece are universally known. 

The Romans, although a serious and grave 
people, have, nevertheless, equally involved in 
fables the early periods of their history. That 
nation, so recent in comparison with those of 
Asia, was five hundred years without historians. 
It is impossible, therefore, to be surprised on find- 
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ing that Romulus was the son of Mars; that 2 
she-wolf was his nurse; that he marched with a 
thousand men from his own village, Rome, against 
twenty thousand warriors belonging to the city 
of the Sabines; that he afterwards became a god; 
that the elder Tarquin cut through a stone with 
a razor, and that a vestal drew a ship to land with 
her girdle, &c. 

The first annals of modern nations are no less 
fabulous: things prodigious and improbable ought 
sometimes, undoubtedly, to be related, but only 
as proofs of human credulity. They constitute 
part of the history of buman opinion and absurd- 
ities; but the field is too immense. 


Of Monuments or Memorials. 


The only proper method of endeavoring to ac- 
quire some knowledge of ancient history, is to as- 
certain whether there remain any incontestible 
public monuments. We possess only three such, 
in the way of writing or inseription. The first is 
the collection of astronomical observations made 
during nineteen hundred successive years at 
Babylon, and transferred by Alexander to Greece. 
This series of observations, which goes back two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four years be- 
yond our vulgar era, decidedly proves that the 
Babylonians existed as an associated and incor- 
porated people many ages before; for the arts 
are struck out and elaborated only in the slow 
course of time, and the indolence natural to man- 
kind permits thousands of years to roll away 
without their acquiring any other knowledge or 
talents than what are required for food, clothing, 
shelter, and mutual destruction. Let the truth of 
these remarks be judged of from the state of the 
Germans and the English in the time of Ceasar, 
from that of the Tartars at the present day, from 
that of two-thirds of Africa, and from that of all 
the various nations found in the vast continent of 
America, excepting, in some respects, the king- 
doms of Peru and Mexico, and the republic of 
Thlascala. Let it be recollected, that in the 
whole of the new world not a single individual 
could write or read. 

‘The second monument is the central eclipse of 
the sun, calculated in China two theusand one 
hundred and fifty-five years before our vulgar 
era, and admitted by all our astronomers to have 
actually occurred. We must apply the same re- 
mark to the Chinese as to the people of Babylon. 
They had undoubtedly, long before this period, 
constituted a vast empire and social polity. But 
what places the Chinese above all the other na- 
tions of the world, is that neither their laws, nor 
manners, nor the language exclusively spoken by 
their men of learning, have experienced any 
change in the course of about four thousand 
years. Yet this nation and that of India, the 
most ancient of all that are now subsisting, those 
which possess the largest and most fertile tracts 
of territory, those which had invented nearly all 
the arts almost before we were in possession even 
of any of them, have been always omitted, down 
to our time, in our pretended universal histories. 
And whenever a Spaniard or a 'renchman enu- 
merated the various nations of the globe, neither 
of them failed to represent his own country as 
the first monarchy on earth, and his king as the 
greatest sovereign, under the flattering hope, no 
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doubt, that that greatest of sovereigns, after hav- 
ing read his book, would confer upon him a pen- 
sion, 

The third monument, but very inferior to the 
two others, is the Arundel Marbles. 'The chron- 
icle of Athens was inscribed on these marbles two 
hundred and sixty-three years before our era, but 
it goes no farther baek than the time of Cecrops, 
thirteen huadred and nineteen years beyond the 
time of its inscription. In the history of all an-| 
tiquity, these are the only incontestible epochs 
that we possess. 

Let us attend a little particularly to these mar- 
bles, which were brought from Greece by my! 
lord Arundel. ‘The chronicle contained in them 
commences fifteen hundred and seventy-seven 
years before ourera. ‘This, at the present time,* 
makes an antiquity of $348 years, and in the 
course of that period you do not find a single mi- 
raculous or prodigious event on record. It is the 
same with the Olympiads. It must not be in re- 
ference to these that the expression can be ap- 
plied of “Grecia mendax,” lying Greece. The 
Greeks well knew how to distinguish history from 
fable, and real facts from the tales of Herodotus; 
just as in relation to important public affairs, 
their orators borrowed nothing from the dis- 
courses of the sophists or the imagery of the 
poets. 

The date of the taking of Troy is specified in 
these marbles, but there is no mention made of 
Apollo’s arrows, or the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or 
the ridiculous battles of the gods. The date of 
the inventions of Triptolemus and Ceres is giv- 
en; but Ceres is not calied goddess. Notice is 
taken of a poem upon the rape of Proserpine; 
but it is not said that she is the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and a goddess, and the wife of the god of hell. 

Hercules is initiated in the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, but not a single word is mentioned of the 
twelves labors, nor of his passage to Africa in his 
cup, nor of his divinity, nor of the great fish by 
which he was swallowed, and which, according 
to Lycophron, kept him in its belly three days 
and three nights. 

Among us, on the contrary, a standard is 
brought by an angel from heaven to the monks 
of St. Dennis; a pigeon brings a bottle of oil to 
the church of Rheims; two armies of serpents, 
engage in pitched battle in Germany; an arch- 
bishop of Mayence is besieged and devoured by 
rats; and to complete and crown the whole, the 
year in which these adventures occurred is given 
with the most particular precision. The abbé 
Langlet, also condescending to compile, compiles 
these contemptible fooleries, while the almanacs, 
for the hundredth time, repeat them. In this 
manner are our youth instructed and enlightened; 
and all these trumpery fables are put in requisi- 
tion even for the education of princes! 

All history is comparatively recent. It is by no 
means astonishing to find, that we have, in fact, 
no profane history that goes back beyond about 
four thousand years. The cause of this is to be 
found in the revolutions of the globe, and the long 
and universal ignorance of the art which trans- 
mits events by writing. There are still many na- 
tions totally unacquainted with the practice of 
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this art. It existed only in a small number of 
civilized states, and even in them was confined to 
comparatively few hands. Nothing was more 
rare among the French and Germans than know- 


jing how to write: down to the fourteenth century 


of our vulgar era, scarcely any public acts were 
attested by witnesses. It was not till the reign 
of Charles VII. in France, in 1454, that an at- 
tempt was made to reduce to writing some of the 
customs of France. The art was still more un- 
common among the Spaniards, and hence it arises 
that their history is so dry and doubtful till the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella We perceive, 
from what has been said, with what facility the 
very small number of persons who possessed the 
art of writing might impose by means of it, and 
how easy it has been to produce a belief of the 
most enormous absurdities. 

There have been nations who have subjugated 

a considerable part of the world, and who yet 
have not been acquainted with the use of charac- 
ters. We know that Gengis-Khan conquered a 
part of Asia in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; but it is not from him, nor from the Tar- 
tars, that we have derived that knowledge. Their 
history, written by the Chinese, and translated 
by father Gaubil, states that these Tartars were, 
at that time, unacquainted with the art of writ- 
ing. 
This art was, unquestionably, not likely to be 
less unknown to the Scythian Ogus-kan, called 
by the Persians and Greeks Madies, who con- 
quered a part of Europe and Asia long before 
the reign of Cyrus. It is almost a certainty, that 
at that time} out of a hundred nations, there were 
only two or three that employed characters. It 
is undoubtedly possible, that in an ancient world 
destroyed, mankind were acquainted with the art 
of writing and the other arts, but in our world 
they are all of recent date. 

There remain monuments of another kind, 
which serve to prove merely the remote antiquity 
of certain nations, an antiquity preceding all 
known epochs, and all books: these are the pro- 
digies of architecture, such as the pyramids and 
palaces of Egypt, which have resisted and wea- 
ried the power of time. Herodotus, who lived 
two thousand two hundred years ago, and who 
had seen them, was unable to learn from the 
Egyptian priests, at what periods these structures 
were raised. 

It is difficult to ascribe to the oldest of the py- 
ramids, an antiquity of less than four thousand . 
years, and, it is necessary to consider, that those 
ostentatious piles, erected by monarchs, could not 
have been commenced till long after the estab- 
lishment of cities. But, in order to build cities in 
a country every year inundated, it must always 
be recollected, that it would have been previous- 
ly necessary in this land of slime and mud, to lay 
the foundation upon piles, that they might thus 
be inaccessible to the inundation; it would have 
been necessary, even before taking this indis- 
pensable measure of precaution, and before the 
inhabitants could be in a state to engage in such 
important and even dangerous labors, that the 
people should have contrived retreats, during the 
swelling of the Nile, between the two chains of 
rocks which exist on the right and left banks of 
the river. It would have been necessary that 
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these collected multitudes should have instruments 
of tillage, and of architecture, a knowledge of 
architecture and surveying, regular laws, and an 
active police. All these things require a space 
of time absolutely prodigious. We see, every 
day, by the long details which relate even to 
those of our undertakings, which are most neces- 
sary and most diminutive, how difficult it is to 
execute works of magnitude, and that they not 
only require unwearied perseverance, but many 
generations animated by the same spirit. 

However, whether we admit that one or two 
of those immense masses were erected by Menes, 
or 'Thaut, or Cheops, or Rameses, we shall not, 
in consequence, have the slightest farther insight 
into the ancient history of Egypt. ‘The language 
of that people is lost; and all we know in refer- 
ence to the subject is, that before the most an- 
cient historians existed, there existed materials 
for writing ancient history. 


SECTION II. 


As we already possess, I had almost said, twen- 
ty thousand works, the greater number of them 
extending to many volumes on the subject, ex- 
clusively, of the history of France; and as, even 
a studious man, were he to live a hundred years, 
would find it impossible to read them, I think it 
a good thing to know where to stop. We are 
obliged to connect with the knowledge of our own 
country, the history of our neighbors. We are 
still less permitted to remain ignorant of the 
Greeks and Romans, and their laws which are 
become ours; but, if to this laborious study we 
should resolve to add that of more rémote anti- 
quity, we should resemble the man who deserted 
‘Tacitus and Livy to study seriously the Thousand 
and One Nights. All the origins of nations are 
evidently fables. The reason is, that men must 
nave lived long in society, and have learnt to 
nake bread and clothing, (which would be mat- 
ers of some difficulty) before they acquired the 
art of transmitting all their thoughts to posterity, 
fa matter of greater difficulty still). The art of 
writing is certainly not more than six thousand 
years old, even among the Chinese; and, what- 
ever may be the boast of the Chaldeans and 
Kgyptians, it appears not at all likely that they 
were able to read and write sooner. 

The history, therefore, of preceding periods, 
could be transmitted only by memory; and we 
well know how the memory of past events 
changes from one generation to another.. The 
first histories were written only from the imagin- 
ation. Not only did every people invent its own 
origin, but it invented also the origin of the whole 
world. 

If we may believe Sanchoniathon, the origin 
of things was a thick air, which was rarified by 
the wind; hence sprang desire and love, and from 
the union of desire and love were formed animals. 
The stars were later productions, and intended 
merely to adorn the heavens, and to rejoice the 
sight of the animals upon earth. 

The Knef of the Egyptians, their Oshiret and 
Ishet, which we call Osiris and Isis, are neither 
less ingenious nor ridiculous. The Greeks em- 
bellished all these fictions. Ovid collected them, 
and ornamented them with the charms of the 
most beautiful poetry. What he says of a god 


who developes or disembroils chaos, and of the 
formation of man, is sublime. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cztera posset. 
Natus homo est... 

Ovip, Metam. i. v. 76. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design’d: 

Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest. 
DRYDEN. 


Pronaque.cum spectent animalia cxtera terram; 

Os homini sublime dedit celumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
Metam. i. v. 84. 


Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 

DRYDEN. 


‘Hesiod, and other writers who lived so long 
before, would have been very far from express- 
ing themselves with this elegant sublimity. But, 
from the interesting moment of man’s formation 
down to the era of the Olympiads, everything is 
plunged in profound obscurity. 

Herodotus is present at the Olympic games, 
and, like an old woman to children, recites his 
narratives, or rather tales, to the assembled 
Greeks. He begins by saying, that the Pheni- 
cians sailed from the Red Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean; which, if true, must necessarily imply, 
that they had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and made the circuit of Africa. 

Then comes the rape of I6; then the fable of 
Gyges and Candaules; then the wondrous stories 
of banditti, and that of the daughter of Cheops, 
king of Egypt, having required a hewn stone 
from each of her many lovers, and obtained, in 
consequence, a number large enough to build one 
of the pyramids. . 

To this, add the oracles, prodigies, and frauds 
of priests, and you have the history of the human 
race. 

The first periods of the Roman history, appear 
to have been written by Herodotus; our con- 
querors and legislators knew no other way of 
counting their years as they passed away, than 
by driving nails into a wall by the hand of the 
sacred pontiff. 

The great Romulus, the king of a village, is 
the son of the god Mars, and a recluse, who was 
proceeding to a well to draw water in a pitcher. 
He has a god for his father, a woman of loose 
manners for his mother, and a she-wolf for his 
nurse. A buckler falls from heaven expressly 
for Numa. The invaluable books of the Sibyls 
are found by accident. An augur, by divine per- 
mission, divides a large flint-stone with a razor. 
A vestal, with her mere girdle, draws into the 
water a large vessel that has been stranded. 
Castor and Pollux come down to fight for the 
Romans, and the marks of their horses’ feet are 
imprinted on the stones. The transalpine Gauls 
advanced to pillage Rome; some relate, that they 
were driven away by geese, others, that they car- 
ried away with them much gold and silver; but 
it is probable that, at that time, in Italy, geese 
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were far more abundant than silver. We have 
imitated the first Roman historians, at least in 
their taste for fables. We have our oriflamme, 
our great standard brought from heaven by an 
angel, and the holy phial by a pigeon; and, when 
to these, we add the mantle of St. Martin, we 
feel not a little formidable. 

What would constitute useful history? That 
which should teach us our duties and our rights, 
without appearing to teach them. : 

It is often asked, Whether the fable of the sa- 
crifice of Iphigenia is taken from the history of 
Jephtha? Whether the deluge of Deucaleon is 
iavented in imitation of thatof Noah? Whether 
the adventure of Philemon and Baucis is copied 
from that of Lot and his wife? 
that they had no communication with strangers, 
that their books were unknown to the Greeks, 
till the translation made by the order of Ptolemy. 
The Jews were, long before that period, money- 
brokers and usurers among the Greeks at Alex- 
andria; but the Greeks never went to sell old 
clothes at Jerusalem. It is evident that no peo- 

le imitated the Jews, and also that the Jews im- 
itated or adopted many things from the Babylon- 
ians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks. 

All Jewish antiquities are sacred in our esti- 
mation, notwithstanding the hatred and contempt 
in which we hold that people. We cannot in- 
deed believe them by reason, but we bring our- 
selves under subjection to the Jews by faith. 
There are about fourscore systems in existence 
on the subject of their chronology, and a far 
greater number of ways of explaining the events 
recorded in their histories; we know not which 
is the true one, but we reserve our faith for it in 
store against the time when that true one shall 
be discovered. 

We have so many things to believe of this sens- 
ible and magnanimous people, that all our faith 
is exhausted by them, and we have none left for 
the prodigies with which the other nations abound. 
Rollin may go on repeating to us the oracles of 
Apollo, and the miraculous achievements of Se- 
miramis; he may continue to transcribe all that 
has been narrated of the justice of those ancient 
Scythians who so frequently pillaged Africa, and 
occasionally ate men for their breakfast; yet sens- 
ible and well-educated people will still feel and 
express some degree of incredulity. 

What I most admire in our modern compilers 
is, the judgment and zeal with which they prove 
to us, that whatever happened in former ages, in 
the most extensive and powerful empires of the 
world, took place solely for the instruction of the 
inhabitants of Palestine. If the kings of Baby- 
Jon, in the course of their conquests, overrun the 
territories of the Hebrew people, it is only to cor- 
rect that people for their sins. If the monarch, 
who has been commonly named Cyrus, becomes 
master of Babylon, it is that he may grant per- 
mission to some captive Jews to return home. 
If Alexander conquers Darius, it is for the settle- 
ment of some Jew old-clothes-men at Alexandria. 
When the Romans join Syria to their vast do- 
minions, and round their empire with the little 
district of Judea, this is still with a view to teach 
a moral lesson to the Jews. The Arabs and the 
Turks appear upon the stage of the world solely 
for the correction of this amiable people. We 
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must acknowledge that they have had an excel- 
lent education; never had any pupil so many pre- 
ceptors. Such is the utility of history! 

But what is still more instructive is, the exact 
justice which the clergy have dealt out to all 
those sovereigns with whom they were dissatisfi- 
ed. Observe with what impartial candor St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen judges the emperor Julian, 
the philosopher. He declares that that prince, 
who did not believe in the existence of the devil, 
held secret communication with that personage, 
and that, on a particular occasion, when the de- 
mons appeared to him under the most hideous 
forms, and in the midst of the most raging flames, 
he drove them away by making inadvertently the 
sign of the cross. 

He denominates him madman and wretch; he 

asserts, that Julian immolated young men and 
women every nightin caves. Such is the descrip- 
tion he gives of the most candid and clement of 
men, and who never exercised the slightest re- 
venge against this same Gregory, notwithstand- 
ing the abuse and invectives with which he pur- 
sued him throughout his reign. 
_ To apologize for the guilty, is a happy way of 
justifying calumny against the innocent. Com- 
pensation is thus effected; and such compensa- 
tion was amply afforded by St. Gregory.~ The 
emperor Constantius, Julian’s uncle and prede- 
cessor, upon his accession to the throne, had mas- 
sacred Julius, his mother’s brother, and his two 
sons, all three of whom had been declared au- 
gust; this was a system which he had adopted 
from his father. He afterwards procured the as- 
sassination of Gallus, Julian’s brother. The cru- 
elty which he thus displayed to his own family, 
he extended to the empire at large; but he was a 
man of prayer, and, even at the decisive battle 
with Maxentius, he was praying to God in a 
neighboring church, during the whole time in 
which the armies were engaged. Such was the 
man who was eulogized by Gregory; and, if such 
is the way in which the saints bring us acquaint- 
ed with the truth, what may we not expect from 
the profane, particularly when they are ignorant, 
superstitious, and irritable? ; ) 

At the present day, the study of history is oc- 
casionally applied to a purpose somewhat whimn- 
sical and absurd. Certain charters of the time 
of Dagobert are discovered and brought forward, 
the greater part of them of a somewhat suspicious 
character in point of genuineness, and ill-under- 
stood; and from these it is inferred, that customs, 
rights, and prerogatives, which subsisted then, 
should be revived now. I would recommend it 
to those who adopt this method of study and rea- 
soning, to say to the ocean, You formerly extend- 
ed to Aigues-Mortes, Frejus, Ravenna, and Fer- 
rara, return to them immediately. 


SECTION III. 
Of the Certainty of History. 


All certainty which does not consist in mathe- 
matical demonstration, is nothing more than the 
highest probability: there is no other historical 
certainty. 

When Marcus Paulo described the greatness 
and population of China, being the first, and_for 
a time the only writer who had described 
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them, he could not obtain credit. The Portu- 
guese, who for ages afterwards had communica- 
tion and commerce with that vast empire, began 
to render the description probable. [tis now a 
matter of absolute certainty; of that certainty 
which arises from the unanimous deposition of a 
thousand witnesses or different nations, unoppos- 
ed by the testimony of a single individual. 

If merely two or three historians had described 
the adventure of king Charles XII. when he per- 
sisted in remaining in the territories of his bene- 
factor the Sultan, in opposition to the orders of 
that monarch, and absolutely fought, with the 
few domestics that attended his person, against 
an army of janissaries and Tartars, I should have 
suspended my judgment about its truth; but, hay- 
ing spoken to many who actually witnessed the 
fact, and having never heard it called in question, 
I cannot possibly do otherwise than believe it; 
because, after all, although such conduct is neither 
wise nor common, there is nothing in it contra- 
dictory to the laws of nature, or the character of 
the hero. 

That which is in opposition to the ordinary 
course of nature ought not to be believed, unless 
it is attested by persons evidently inspired by the 
divine mind, and whose inspiration, indeed, it is 
impossible to doubt. Hence we are justified in 
considering as a paradox the assertion made un- 
der the article ‘“‘ Certainty,” in the great Ency- 
clopedia, that we are as much bound to believe 
in the resuscitation of a dead man, if all Paris 
were even to affirm it, as to believe all Paris 
when it states that we gained the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. It is clear that the evidence of all Paris, 
to a thing imprubable, can never be equal to that 
evidence in favor of a probable one. These are 
the first principles of genuine logic. Such a dic- 
tionary as the one in question should be conse- 
crated only to truth.* 


Uncertainty of History. 


Periods of time are distinguished into fabulous 
and historical. But.even in the historical times 
themselves, it is necessary to distinguish truths 
from fables. I am not here speaking of fables, 
now universally admitted to be such. There is 
no question, for example, respecting the prodi- 
gies with which Livy has embellished, or rather 
defaced his history. But with respect to events 
generally admitted, how many reasons exist for 
doubt! 

Let it be recollected, that the Roman republic 
was five hundred years without historians; that 
Livy himself deplores the loss of various public 
monuments or records, as almost all, he says, 
were destroyed in the burning of Rome: ‘ Ple- 
raque intericre,”’ Let it be considered that, in 
the three hundred first years, the art of writing 
was very uncommon: “ Rare per eadem tempo- 
ra liter.” Reason will be then seen for enter- 
taining doubt on all those events which do not 
correspond with the usual order of human af- 
fairs. 

Can it be considered very likely that Romulus, 
the grandson of the king of the Sabines, was com- 
pelled to carry off the Sabine women, in order to 
obtain for his people wives? Is the history of 
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Lucretia highly probable? Can we easily be 
lieve, on the credit of Livy, that the king Por- 
senna betook himself to flight, full of admiration 
for the Romans, because a fanatic had pledged 
himself, to assassinate him? Should we not ra- 
ther be inclined to rely upon Polybius, who was 
two hundred years earlier than Livy? Polybius 
informs us that Porsenna subjugated the Romans. 
This is far more probable than the adventure of 
Scevola’s burning off his hand for failing in the 
attempt to assassinate him. I would have defied 
Poltrot to do as much. 

Does the adventure of Regulus, inclosed with- 
in a hogshead or tub, stuck round with iron 
spikes, deserve belief? Would not Polybius, a 
contemporary, have recorded it, had it been true? 
He says not a single word upon the subject. Is 
not this a striking presumption that the story was 
trumped up long afterwards, to gratify the popu- 
lar hatred against the Carthagenians? 

Open Moreri’s Dictionary, at the article ‘“ Re- 
gulus.” He informs you that the torments in- 
flicted on that Roman are recorded in Livy. The 
particular decade, however, in which Livy would 
have recorded it, if at all, is lost; and in heu of 
it, we have only the supplement of Freinsheim; 
and thus it appears that that Dictionary has mere- 
ly cited a German writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, under the idea of citing a Roman of the 
Augustan age. Volumes might be composed out 
of all the celebrated events which have been gen- 
erally admitted, but which may be more fairly 
doubted. But the limits allowed for this article 
will not permit us to enlarge. 


Whether Temples, Festivals, Annual Ceremo- 
nies, and even Medals, are Historic Proofs? 


We might be naturally led to imagine that a 
monument raised by any nation in celebration of 
a particular event, would attest the certainty of 
that event: if, however, these monuments were 
not erected by contemporaries, or if they cele- 
brate events that carry with them but little pro- 
bability, they may often be regarded as proving 
nothing more than a wish to consecrate a popu- 
lar opinion, 

The rostral column, erected in Rome by the 
contemporaries of Duillius, is undoubtedly a 
proof of the nayal victory obtained by Duillius; 
but does the statue of the augur Nevius, who is 
said to have divided a large flint with a razor, 
prove that Naevius in reality performed that pro- 
digy? Were the statues of Ceres and_Triptole- 
mus, at Athens, decisive evidences that Ceres 
came down from I know not what particular pla- 
net, to instruct the Athenians in agriculture? Or 
does the famous Laocoon, which subsists perfect 
to the present day, furnish incontestible evidence 
of the truth of the story of the Trojan horse? 

Ceremonies and annual festivals observed uni- 
versally throughout any nation, are, in like man- 
ner, no better proofs of the reality of the events 
to which they are attributed. The festival of 
Orion, carried on the back of a dolphin, was cel- 
ebrated among the Romans as well as the Greeks. 
That of Faunus was in celebration of his adven 
ture with Hercules and Omphale, when that god, 
being enamored of Omphale, mistook the bed of 
Hercules for that of his mistress. 
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The famous feast of the Lupercals was insti- 
tuted in honor of the she-wolf that suckled Romu- 
lus and Remus. 

What was the origin of the feast of Orion, 
which was observed on the fifth of the ides of 
May? It was neither more nor less than the fol- 
lowing adventure. Hyreus once entertained at 
his house the gods Jupiter, Neptune, and Mer- 
eury, and when his high and mighty guests were 
about to depart, the worthy host, who had no 
wife, and was very desirous of having a son, la- 
mented his unfortunate fate, and expressed his 
anxious desire to the three divinities. We dare 
not exactly detail what they did to the hide of an 
ox which Hyreus had killed for their entertain- 
ment; however, they afterwards covered the well- 
soaked hide with a little earth; and hence, at the 
end of nine months, was born Orion. 

Almost all the Roman, Syrian, Grecian, and 
Egyptian festivals, were founded on similar le- 
gends, as well as the temples and statues of an- 
cient heroes. ‘They were monuments consecrat- 
ed by credulity to error. 

One of our most ancient monuments is the sta- 
tue of St, Denis carrying his head in his arms. 

Even a medal, and a contemporary medal, is 
sometimes no proof. How many medals has 
flattery struck in celebration of battles very inde- 
cisive in themselves, but thus exalted into victo- 
ries; and of enterprises, in fact, baffled and abor- 
tive, and completed only in the inscription on the 
medal? Finally, during the war in 1740, between 
the Spaniards and the English, was there not a 
medal struck, attesting the capture of Carthagena 
by Admiral Vernon, although that admiral was 
be to raise the siege? 

fedals are then unexceptionable testimonies 
only when the event they celebrate is attested by 
contemporary authors; these evidences thus cor- 
roborating each other, verify the event described. 


Should a Historian ascribe fictitious Speeches to 
his Characters, and sketch Portraits of them? 


If on any particular occasion a commander of 
an army, or a public minister, has spoken in a 
powerful and impressive manner, characteristic 
of his genius and his age, his discourse should 
unquestionably be given with the most literal ex- 
actness. Speeches of this description are perhaps 
the most valuable part of history. But for what 
purpose represent a man as saying what he never 
did say? It would be just as correct to attribute 
to him acts which he never performed. It is a 
fiction imitated from Homer; but that which is 
fiction in a poem, in strict language, is a lie in the 
historian. Many of the ancients adopted the me- 
thod in question, which merely proves that many 
of the ancients were fond of parading their elo- 
quence at the expense of truth. 


Of Historical Portraiture. 


Portraits, also. frequently manifest a stronger 
desire for display, than to communicate informa- 
tion. Contemporaries are justifiable in drawing 
the portraits of statesmen with whom they have 
negociated, or of generals under whom they have 
fought. But how much is it to be apprehended 
that the pencil will in many cases be guided by 
the feelings? The portraits given by lord Claren- 
don appear to be drawn with more impartiality, 
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gravity, and judgment, than those which we pe- 
ruse with so much delight in cardinal Retz. 

But to attempt to paint the ancients; to elabo- 
rate in this way the development of their minds; 
to regard events as characters in which we may 
accurately read the most secret feelings and in- 
tents of their hearts,—this is an undertaking of 
no ordinary difficulty and discrimimation, although 
as frequently conducted, both childish, and tri- 
fling. 

Of Cicero’s Maxim concerning History, that an 


Historian should never dare to relate a False- 

hood or to conceal a Truth. 

The first part of this precept is incontestible; 
we must stop for a moment to examine the other. 
If a particular truth may be of any service to the 
state, your silence is censurable. But I will sup- 
pose you to write the history of a prince who had 
reposed in you a secret,—ought you to reveal 
that secret? Ought you to say to all posterity 
what you would be criminal in disclosing to a 
single individual? Should the duty of a historian 
prevail over the higher and more imperative duty 
of a man? 

I will suppose again, that you have witnessed 
a failing or weakness which has not had the slight- 
est influence on public aftairs—ought you to pub- 
lish such weakness? In such a case, history be- 
comes satire. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the greater 
part of anecdote writers are more indiscreet than 
they are useful. But what opinion must we en- 
tertain of those impudent compilers who appear 
to glory in scattering about them calumny and 
slander, and print and sell scandals as La Voisin 
sold poisons? 

Of Satirical History. 


If Plutarch censured Herodotus for not having 
sufficiently extolled the fame of some of the Gre- 
cian cities, and for omitting many known facts wor- 
thy of being recorded, how much more censurable 
are certain of our modern writers, who, without 
any of the merits of Herodotus, impute both to 
princes and to nations acts of the most odious 
character, without the slightest proof or evidence? 
The history of the war in 1741 has been written 
in England; and it relates, ‘that at the battle of 
Fontenoy the French fired at the English balls 
and pieces of glass which had been prepared with 
poison; and that the duke of Cumberland sent to 
the king of France a box full of those alleged 
poisonous articles, which had been found in the 
bodies of the wounded English.” The same au- 
thor adds, that the French having lost in that bat- 
tle forty thousand men, the parliament issued an 
order to prevent people from talking on the sub- 
ject under pain of corporeal punishment. 

The fraudulent Memoirs published not long 
since under the name of Madame de Maintenon, 
abound with similar absurdities. We are told in 
them, that at the siege of Lille the allies threw 
placards into the city, containmg these words: 
“Frenchmen, be comforted,—Maintenon shall 
never be your queen.” 

Almost every page is polluted by false state- 
ments and abuse of the royal family and other 
leading families in the kingdom, without the au- 
thor’s making out the smallest probability to give 
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a color to his calumnies. This is not writing 
history; it is writing slanders which deserve the 
pillory. 

A vast number of works have been printed in 
Holland, under the name of history, of which the 
style is as vulgar and coarse as the abuse, and the 
facts as false as they are ill narrated. ‘This, it 
has been observed, is a bad fruit of the noble tree 
of liberty. But if the contemptible authors of 
this trash have the liberty thus to deceive their 
readers, it becomes us here to take the liberty to 
undeceive them. 

A thirst for despicable gain, and the insolence 
of vulgar and grovelling manners, were the only 
motives which Jed that protestant refugee from 
Languedoc, of the name of Langlevieux, but 
commonly called La Beaumelle, to attempt the 
most infamous trick that ever disgraced literature. 
He sold to Eslinger, the bookseller of Frankfort, 
jn 1751, for seventeen louis-d’or, the History of 
the Age of Louis XIV. which is not his; and, ei- 
ther to make it believed that he was the proprie- 
tor, or to earn his money, he loaded it with abus- 
ive and abominable notes against Louis XIV., his 
son, and his grandson the duke of Burgundy, 
whom he abuses in the most unmeasured terms, 
and calls a traitor to his grandfather and his coun- 
uy. He pours out upon the duke of Orleans, the re- 
gent, calumnies at once the most horrible and most 
absurd; no person of consequence is spared, and 
yet no person of consequence did he ever know. 
He retails against the marshals Villars and Ville- 
rol, against ministers, and even against ladies, all 
the petty, dirty, and scandalous tales that could 
be collected from the lowest taverns and wine- 
houses; and he speaks of the greatest princes as 
if they were amenable to himself, and under his 
own personal jurisdiction. He expresses himself, 
indeed, as if he were a formal and authorised 
judge of kings:—<* Give me,” says he, ‘a Stuart, 
and I will make him king of England.” 

This most ridiculous and abominable conduct, 
proceeding from an author obscure and unknown, 
has incurred no prosecution; it would have been 
severely punished in a man whose words would 
have carried any weight. But we must here ob- 
serve, that these works of darkness frequently 
circulate through all Europe; they are sold at the 
fairs of Frankfort and Leipsic, and the whole of 
the north is overrun withthem. Foreigners, who 
are not well informed, derive from books of this 
description their knowledge of modern history. 
German authors are not always sufficiently on 
their guard against memoirs of this character, but 
employ them as materials; which has been the 
case with the memoirs of Pontis, Montbrun, 
Rochefort, and Pordac; with all the pretended 
political testaments of ministers of state, which 
have proceeded from the pen of forgery; with the 
“Royal Tenth” of Boisguillebert, impudently 
published under the name of marshal Vauban; 
and with innumerable compilations of anas and 
anecdotes. 

History is sometimes even still more shameful- 
ly abused in England. As there are always two 
parties in furious hostility against each other, un- 
til some common danger for a season unites them, 
the writers of one faction condemn everything 
that the others approve. ‘The same individual is 
represented as a Cato and a Catiline. How is 
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truth to be extricated from this adulation and sa- 
tire? Perhaps there is only one rule to be de- 
pended upon, which is, to believe all the good 
which the historian of a party ventures to allow 
to the leaders of the opposite faction; and all the 
ills which he ventures to impute to the chiefs of 
his own—a rule, of which neither party can se- 
verely complain. , 

With regard to memoirs actually written by 
agents in the events recorded, as those of Claren- 
don, Ludlow, and Burnet in England, and de La 
Rochefoucauld and de Retz in France, if they 
agree, they are true; if they contradict each other, 
doubt them. 

With respect to anas and anecdotes, there may 
perhaps be one in a hundred of them that contaims 
some shadow of truth. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Method or Manner of writing History, 
and of Style. 


We have said so much upon this subject, that 
we must here say very little. It is sufficiently 
known and fully admitted, that the method and 
style of Livy—his gravity, and instructive elo- 
quence, are suitable to the majesty of the Roman 
republic; that Tacitus is more calculated to por- 
tray tyrants, Polybius to give lessons on war, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus to investigate anti- 
quities. 

But, while he forms himself on the general 
model of these great masters, a weighty responsi- 
bility is attached to the modern historian from 
which they were exempt. He is required to give 
more minute details, facts more completely au- 
thenticated, correct dates, precise authorities, 
more attention to customs, laws, manners, com- 
merce, finance, agriculture, and population. It 
is with history as it is with mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy; the field of it is immensely en- 
larged. ‘The more easy it is to compile newspa- 
pers, the more difficult it ts at the present day to 
write history. 

Daniel thought himself a historian, because he 
transcribed dates and narratives of battles, of 
which I can understand nothing. He should 
have informed me of the rights of the nation, the 
rights of the chief corporate establishments in it; 
its laws, usages, manners, with the alterations by 
which they have been affected in the progress of 
tume. This nation might not improperly address 
him in some such language as the following :—f 
want from you my own history rather than that 
of Louis le Gros and Louis Hutin; you tell me, 
copying from some old, unauthenticated, and 
carelessly written chronicle, that when Louis 
VIII. was attacked by a mortal disease, and lay 
extenuated, languishing, and powerless, the phy- 
sicians ordered the more than half-dead monarch 
to take to his bed a blooming damsel, who might 
cherish the few sparks of remaining life; and that 
the pious king rejected the unholy advice with in- 
dignation. Alas! Daniel, you are unacquainted, 
it seems, with the Italian proverb—* Donna ig- 
nuda manda l’uomo sotto fa terra.” You ought 
to possess a little stronger tincture of political and 
natural history. 

The history of a foreign country should be 
formed on a different model to that of our own. 
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If we compose a history of France, we are un- 
der no necessity to describe the course of the Seine 
and the Loire; but if we publish a history of the 
conquests of the Portuguese in Asia, a topogra- 
phical description of the recently explored coun- 
try is required. It is desirable that we should, as 
it were, conduct the reader by the hand round 
Africa, and along the coasts of Persia and India; 
and it is expected that we should treat with in- 
formation and judgment, of manners, laws, and 
customs so new to Kurope. 

We have a great variety of histories of the es- 
tablishment of the Portuguese in India, written 
by our countrymen, but not one of them has 
brought us acquainted with the different govern- 
ments of that country, with its religious antiqui- 
ties, bramins, disciples of St. John, Guebres, and 
Banians. Some letters of Xavier and his succes- 
sors have, it is true, been preserved to us. We 
have had histories of the Indies composed at Pa- 
ris, from the accounts of those missionaries who 
were unacquainted with the language of the bra- 
mins. We have it repeated, in a hundred works, 
that the Indians worship the devil. ‘The chap- 
lains of a company of merchants quit our country 
under these impressions, and, as soon as they per- 
ceive on the coast some symbolical figures, they 
fail not to write home that they are the portraits 
and likenesses of the devil, that they are in the 
devil’s empire, and that they are going to engage 
in battle with him. They do not reflect that we 
are the real worshippers of the devil Mammon, 
and that we travel six thousand leagues from our 
native land to offer our vows at his shrine, and 
to obtain the grant of some portion of his trea- 
sures. 

As to those who hire themselves out at Paris to 
some bookseller in the rue de St. Jacques, and at 
so much per job, and who are ordered to write a 
history of Japan, Canada, or the Canaries, as the 
case requires and opportunity suggests, from the 
memoirs of a few capuchin friars—to such I have 
nothing to say. 

It is sufficient, if it be clearly understood, that 
the method which would be proper in writing a 
history of our own country is not suitable in de- 
scribing the discoveries of the new world; that 
we should not write on a small city as on a great 
empire; and that the private history of a prince 
should be composed in a very different manner 
from the history of France and England. 

If you have nothing to tell us, but that on the 
banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, one barba- 
rian has been succeeded by another barbarian, in 
what respect do you benefit the public? 

These rules are well known; but the art of 
writing history well will always be very uncom- 
mon. It obviously requires a style grave, pure, 
varied, and smooth. But we may say with re- 
spect to rules for writing history, as in reference 
to those for all the intellectual arts,—there are 
many precepts, but few masters. 


SECTION V. 
History of the Jewish Kings, and of the “ Para- 
lipomena.” 


_ Every nation, as soon as it was able to write, 
has written its own history, and the Jews have 
accordingly written theirs. Before they had 
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kings, they lived under a theocracy; it was their 
destiny to be governed by God himself. 

When the Jews were desirous of having a king, 
like the adjoining nations, the prophet Samuel, 
who was exceedingly interested in preventing it, 
declared to them, on the part of God, that they 
were rejecting God himself. Thus the Jewish 
theocracy ceased when the monarchy commenced. 

We may therefore remark, without the impu- 
tation of blasphemy, that the history of the Jew- 
ish kings was written like that of other nations, 
and that God did not take the pains himself to 
dictate the history of a people whom he no longer 
governed, 

We advance this opinion with the greatest dif- 
fidence. What may perhaps be considered as 
confirming it, is, that the “ Paralipomena” very 
frequently contradict the book of Kings, both with 
respect to chronology and facts, just as profane 
historians sometimes contradict one another. 
Moreover, if God always wrote the history of 
the Jews, it seems only consistent and natural to 
think that he writes it still; for the Jews are al- 
ways his»cherished people. ‘They are on some 
future day to be converted, and it seems that 
whenever that event happens, they will have as 
complete a right to consider the history of their 
dispersion as sacred, as they have now to say, 
that God wrote the history of their kings. 

We may be allowed here to make one reflec- 
tion; which is, that as God was for a very long 
period their king, and afterwards became their 
historian, we are bound to entertain for all Jews 
the most profound respect. There is not a sin- 
gle Jew broker, or slop-man, who is not infinitely 
superior to Ceesar and Alexander. How can we 
avoid bending in prostration before an old-clothes- 
man, who proves to us that his history has been 
written by God himself, while the histories of 
Greece and Rome have been transmitted to us 
merely by the profane hand of man. 

If the style of the history of the kings, and of 
the Paralipomena, is divine, it may nevertheless 
be true, that the acts recorded in these histories 
are not divine. David murders Uriah; Ishbo- 
sheth and Mephibosheth are murdered; Absalom 
murders Ammon; Joab murders Absalom; Solo- 
mon murders his brother Adonijah; Baasha mur- 
ders Nadab; Zimri murders Ela; Omri murders 
Zimri; Ahab murders Naboth; Jehu murders 
Ahab and Joram; the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
murder Amaziah, son of Joash; Shallum, son of 
Jabesh, murders Zachariah, son of Jeroboam; 
Menahhem murders Shallum, son of Jabesh; Pe- 
kah, son of Remaliah, murders Pekahiah, son of 
Manehem; and Hoshea, son of Elah, murders 
Pekah, son of Remaliah. We pass over, in si- 
lence, many other minor murders. It must be 
acknowledged, that, if the Holy Spirit did write 
this history, he did not choose a subject particu- 
larly edifying. 


SECTION VI. 
Of bad Actions which have been consecrated or 
excused in History. 


It is but too common for historians to praise 
very depraved and abandoned characters, who 
have done service either to a dominant sect, or to 
their nation at large. The praises thus bestow- 
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ed, come perhaps from a loyal and zealous citi- 
zen; but zeal of this description is injurious to the 
great society of mankind. Romulus murders his 
brother, and he is made a god. Constantine cuts 
the throat of his son, strangles his wife, and mur- 
ders almost all his family: he has been eulogized 
in general councils, but history should ever hold 
up such barbarities to detestation. It is undoubt- 
edly fortunate for us that Clovis was a catholic. 
It is fortunate for the Anglican church that Hen- 
ry VIII. abolished monks, but we must at the 
same time admit that Clovis and Henry VIII. 
were monsters of cruelty. 

When first the jesuit Berruyer, who although 
a jesuit was a fool, undertook to paraphrase the 
Old and New Testament in the style of the low- 
est populace, with no other intention than having 
them read. He scattered some flowers of rheto- 
ric over the two-edged knife which the Jew Ehud 
thrust up to the hilt in the stomach of the king 
Eglon; and over the sabre with which Judith cut 
off the head of Holofernes after having prosti- 
tuted herself to his pleasures; and also over ma- 
ny other acts recorded of a similar description. 
The parliament, respecting the Bible which nar- 
rates these histories, nevertheless condemned the 
jesuit who extolled them, and ordered the Old 
and New Testament to be burnt:—I mean mere- 
ly those of the jesuit. 

But as the judgments of mankind are ever dif- 
ferent in similar cases, the same thing happened 
to Bayle in circumstances totally different. He 
was condemned for not praising all the actions 
of David, king of the province of Judea. Aman 
of the name of Jurieu, a refugee preacher in Hol- 
land, associated with some other refugee preach- 
ers, were desirous of obliging himtorecant. But 
how could he recant with reference to facts de- 
livered in the scripture? Had not Bayle some 
reason to conclude that all the facts recorded in 
the Jewish books are not the actions of saints? 
that David, like other men, had committed some 
criminal acts; and that, if he is called a man af- 
ter God’s own heart, he is called so in conse- 
quence of his penitence, and not of his crimes? 

Let us disregard names and confine our con- 
sideration to things only. Let us suppose, that 
during the reign of Henry IV. a clergyman of 
the League party secretly poured out a phial of 
oil on the head of a shepherd of Brie; that the 
shepherd comes to court; that the clergyman pre- 
sents him to Henry IV. as an excellent violin 
player, who can completely drive away all care 
and melancholy; that the king makes him his 
equerry, and bestows on him one of his daughters 
in marriage; that afterwards, the king having 
quarrelled with the shepherd, the latter takes re- 
fuge with one of the princes of Germany, his fa- 
ther-in-law’s enemy; that he enlists and arms six 
hundred banditti overwhelmed by debt and de- 
bauchery; that with this regiment of brigands he 
rushes to the field, slays friends as well as ene- 
mies, exterminating all, even to women and 
children at the breast, in order to prevent a sin- 
gle individual’s remaining to give intelligence of 
the horrid butchery. I farther suppose this same 
shepherd of Brie to become king of France after 
the death of Henry IV. that he procures the mur- 
der of that king’s grandson, after having invited 
him to sit at meat at his own table, and delivers 
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over to death seven other younger children of his 
king and benefactor. Who is the man that will 
not conceive the shepherd of Brie to act rather 
harshly ? 

Commentators are agreed that the adultery of 
David, and his murder of Uriah, are faults which 
God pardoned. We may therefore conclude that 
the massacres above mentioned are faults which 
|God also pardoned. , 

However, Bayle had no quarter given him; 
but at length some preachers at London having 
jcompared George II. to David, one of that mon- 
arch’s servants prints and publishes a small book, 
in which he censures the comparison. He exam- 
ines the whole conduct of David; he goes infi- 
nitely farther than Bayle, and treats David with 
more severity than Tacitus applies to Domitian. 
This book did not raise in England* the slightest 
murmur; every reader felt that bad actions are 
always bad, that God may pardon them when re- 
pentance is proportioned to guilt, but that certain- 
ly no man can ever approve of them. 

There was more reason, therefore, prevailing 
in England than there was in Holland in the time 
of Bayle. We now perceive clearly and with- 
out difficulty, that we ought not to hold up as a 
model of sanctity what, in fact, deserves the se- 
verest punishment; and we see with equal clear- 
ness that, as we ought not to consecrate guilt, so 
we ought not to believe absurdity. 
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Tue author of the Spirit of Laws has founded 
his system on the idea that virtue is the principle 
of republican government, and honor that of 
monarchical. Is there virtue then without honor, 
and how is a republic established on virtue? 

Let us place before the reader’s eyes that which 
has been said in an able little book upon this sub- 
ject. Pamphlets soon sink into oblivion. ‘Truth 
ought not to be lost, it should be consigned to 
works of duration. 

«¢ Assuredly republics have never been formed 
on a theoretical principle of virtue. The public 
interest being opposed to the domination of an 
individual, the spirit of self-importance, and the 
ambition of every person, serve to curb ambition 
and the inclination to rapacity, wherever they 
may appear. ‘The pride of each citizen watches 
over that of his neighbor, and no person would 
willingly be the slave of another’s caprice. Such 
are the feelings which establish republics, and 
which preserve them. It is ridiculous to imagine 
that there must be more virtue in a Grison than 
in a Spaniard.” 

That honor can be the sole principle of mon- 
archies is a no less chimerical idea, and the au- 


* Tt was subsequently, however, prosecuted by some 
animals of the ‘* Constitutional Society’? calibre of intel- 
lect, and of course rendered popular.—T. 

+ The truth of this proposition may be doubted, not 
exactly as between the Grison and the Spaniard, but as 
between the subjects of differently constituted govern- 
ments. There is necessarily more vice in corrupt than 
in free governments, there being less soil for the growth 
of the virtues. Personal and political independence is 
possibly absolutely requisite for the production of the 
loftiest species of goodness.—T. 
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thor shows it to be so himself, without being 
aware of it. The nature of honor, says he, in 
chapter vii. of book iii. is to demand preferences 
and distinctions. It, therefore, naturally suits a 
monarchical government. 

Was it not on this same principle, that the Ro- 
mans demanded the pretorship, consulship, ova- 
tion, and triumph in their republic? These were 
preferences and distinctions well worth the titles 
and preferences purchased in monarchies, and 
for which there is often a regular fixed price. 

This remark proves, in our opinion, that the 
Spirit of Laws, although sparkling with wit, and 
commendable by its respect for the laws and hat- 
red of superstition and rapine, is founded entirely 
upon false views.* 

Let us add, that it is precisely in courts that 
there is always least honor:— 


L’ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto, 
E Ja rapina di picta vestita, 
Crescer col damno e precipizio altrui, 
E fare a se de l’altrui biasmo onore, 
Son le virtt di quella gente infida. 
Pastor Fido, atto v. scena i. 


Ramper avec bassesse en affectant l’audace, 
S’engraisser de rapine en attestant les lois, 
Etouffer en secret son ami qu’on embrasse, 
Voila ’honneur qui regne a Ja suite des rois. 


To basely crawl, yet wear a face of pride; 
To rob the public, yet o’er law preside; 
Salute a friend, yet stung in the embrace— 
Such is the honor which in courts takes place. 


Indeed, it is in courts, that men devoid of honor 
often attain to the highest dignities; and it is in 
republics that a known dishonorable citizen is sel- 
dom trusted by the people with public concerns. 

The celebrated saying of the regent, duke of 
Orleans, is sufficient to destroy the foundation of 
the Spirit of Laws. ‘“ This is a perfect courtier 
—he has neither temper nor honor.” 
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PurLosopHers have inquired, whether humility 
is avirtue; but virtue or not, every one must agree 
that nothing is more rare. ‘The Greeks called it 
‘ tapeinosis’ or ‘tapeineia.’ It is strongly recom- 
mended in the fourth book of the Laws of Plato: 
he rejects the proud and would multiply the 
humble. 

Epictetus, in five places, preaches humility :— 
“Tf thou passest for a person of consequence in 
the opinion of some people, distrust thyself.—No 
lifting up of thy eye-brows.—Be nothing in thine 
own eyes.—If thou seekest to please, thou art 
lost.—Give place to all men; prefer them to thy- 
self; assist fan all.” hy 

We see by these maxims, that never capuchin 
went so far as Epictetus. 

Some theologians, who had the misfortune to 
be proud, have pretended that humility cost no- 
thing to Epictetus, who was a slave; and that he 
was humble by station, as a dector or a jesuit 
may be proud by station. , 

But what will they say of Marcus Antoninus, 
who on the throne recommended humility? He 
places Alexander and his muleteer on the same 


* See article Laws (Spirit oF). 
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line. He said that the vanity of pomp is only 2 
bone thrown in the midst of dogs; that to do goal, 
and to patiently hear himself calumniated, con- 
stitute the virtue of a king. 

Thus the master of the known world recom- 
mended humility; but propose humility to a mu- 
sician,* and see how he will laugh at Marcus Au- 
relius. 

Descartes, in his treatise on the Passions of the 
Soul, places humility among their number, who 
—if we may personify this quality—did not ex- 
pect to be regarded as a passion. He also dis- 
tinguishes between virtuous and vicious humility. 

But we leave to philosophers more enlightened 
than ourselves the care of explaining this doc- 
trine, and will confine ourselves to saying, that 
humility is “the modesty of the soul.” 

It is the antidote to pride. Humility could not 
prevent Rousseau from believing, that he knew 
more of music than those to whom he taught it; 
but it could induce him to agree that he was not 
superior to Lulli in recitative. 

The reverend father Viret, cordelier, theolo- 
gian, and preacher, all- humble as he is, will al- 
ways firmly believe that he knows more than 
those who learn to read and write; but his christ- 
ian humility, his modesty of soul, will oblige him 
to confess in the bottom of his heart, that he has 
written nothing but nonsense. Oh, brothers No- 
notte, Guyon, Pantouillet, vulgar scribblers! be 
more humble, and always bear in recollection 
“the modesty of the soul.” 
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I wit suppose that madame Dacier had been 
the finest woman in Paris; and that in the quar- 
rel on the comparative merits of the ancients and 
moderns, the carmelites pretended that the poem 
of the Magdalen, written by a carmelite, was in- 
finitely superior to Homer, and that it was an 
atrocious impiety to prefer the Iliad to the verses 
of a monk. [ will take the additional liberty of 
supposing that the archbishop of Paris took the 
part of the carmelites against the governor of the 
city, a partisan of the beautiful madame Dacier, 
and that he excited the carmelites to massacre 
this fine woman in the church of Notre Dame, 
and to drag her naked and bloody to the Place 
Maubert,—would not everybody say that the 
archbishop of Paris had done a very wicked ac- 
tion, for which he ought to do penance? 

This is precisely the history of Hypatia. She 
taught Homer and Plato, in Alexandria, in the 
time of Theodosius II. St. Cyril, incensed the 
christian populace against her, as it is related by 
Damasius and Suidas, and clearly proved by the 
most learned men of the age, such as Bruker, La 
Croze, Basnage, &c. as is very judiciously ex- 
posed in the great Dictionnaire Encyclopedique, 
in the article Eccuecrisme. 

A man whose intentions are no doubt very good, 
has printed two volumes against this article of 


* Voltaire, most likely, aimed this observation at a 
particular individual. Possibly it applies generally to 
most of those whose profession is to entertain the people, 
and who succeed in it. ‘The public generally make spoil- 
ed children of those who are successful in amusing them. 
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tae Encyclopedia. Two volumes against two 
pages, my friends, are too much. I have told 
you a hundred times you multiply being without 
necessity. ‘T'wo lines against two volumes would 
be quite sufficient; but write not even these two 
lines. 

I am content with remarking, that St. Cyril was 
aman of parts; that he suffered his zeal to carry 
him too far; that when we strip beautiful women, 
itis not to massacre them; that St. Cyril, no doubt, 
asked pardon of God for this abominable action; 
and that I pray the father of mercies to have pity 
on his soul. He who wrote the two volumes 
against EiccLuctismg, also inspires me with infi- 
nite commiseration. 


IDEA. 
SECTION I. 


Wuart is an idea? 

It is an image painted upon my brain. 

Are all your thoughts, then, images? 

Certainly; for the most abstract thoughts are 
only the consequences of all the objects that I 
have perceived. I utter the word ‘being’ in gen- 
eral, only because I have known particular beings; 
I utter the word ‘infinity,’ only because I have 
seen certain limits, and because I push back those 
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has taught that our souls preserve the figure of 
our body in order to retain the memory of it. 
Tertullian asserts, in his second book on the Soul, 
that it is a body. Arnobius, Lactantius, Hilary, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose, are precisely 
of the same opinion. It is pretended that other 
fathers of the church assert that the soul is with- 
out extension, and that in this respect they adopt 
the opinion of Plato; this, however, may well be 
doubted. With respect to mysell, I dare not ven- 
ture to form.an opinion; I see nothing but ob- 
scurity and incomprehensibility in either system; 
and, after a whole life’s meditation on the subject, 
I am not advanced a single step beyond where I 


limits in my mind to a greater and still greater 
distance, as far as 1am able. I have ideas in my 
head only because I have images. 

And who is the painter of this picture? 


was on the first day. 

The subject, then, was not worth thinking 
about? 

That is true; the man who enjoys knows more 
of it, or at least knows it better, than he who re- 
flects; he is more happy. But what is it that you 
would have? It depended not, I repeat, upon 
myself whether I should admit or reject all those 
ideas which have crowded into my brain in con- 
flict with each other, and actually converted my 
medullary magazine into their field of battle. 
After a hard fought contest between them, I have 
obtained nothing but uncertainty from the spoils. 

It is a melancholy thing to possess so many 
ideas, and yet to have no precise knowledge of 
the nature of ideas? 


It is, I admit, but it is much more melancholy, 
and inexpressibly more foolish, for a man to be- 


It is not myself; I cannot draw with sufficient}lieve he knows what in fact he does not? 


skill; the being that made me, makes my ideas. 

And how do you know that the ideas are not 
made by yourself? 

Because they frequently come to me involunta- 
rily when I am awake, and always without my 
consent when I dream. 

You are persuaded, then, that your ideas be-; 
long to you only in the same manner as your 
hairs, which grow and become white, and fall off, 
without your having anything at all to do with 
the matter? 

Nothing can possibly be clearer; all that I can 
do is to frizzle, cut, and powder them; but I have 
nothing to do with producing them. 

You must then, I imagine, be of Malebranche’s 
opinion, that we see all in God? 

I am at least certain of this, that, if we do not 
see things in the great being, we see them in con- 
sequence of his powerful and immediate action. 

And what was the nature or process of this ac- 
tion? 

I have already told you repeatedly, in the course 
of our conversation, that I did not know a single 
syllable about the subject, and that God has not 
communicated his secret to any one. Iam com- 
pletely ignorant of that which makes my heart 
beat, and my blood flow through my veins; I am 
ignorant of the principle of all my movements, 
and yet you seem to expect that I should explain 
how I feel and how I think. Such an expecta- 
tion is unreasonable. 

But you at least know whether your faculty of 
having ideas is joined to extension? 

Not in the least. It is true that Tatian, in his 
discourse to the Greeks, says, the soul is evident- 
ly composed of a body. Irenzus, in the twenty- 


sixth chapter of his second book, says, the Lord 


But, if you do not positively know what an idea 
is, if you ave ignorant whence ideas come, you at 
least know by what they come? 

Yes; just in the same way as the ancient Egypt- 
ians, who, without knowing the source of the 
Nile, knew perfectly well that its waters reached 
them by its bed. We know perfectly that ideas 
comes to us by the senses; but we never know 
whence they come. ‘The source of this Nile will 
never be discovered. 

If it is certain that all ideas are given by means 
of the senses, why does the Sorbonne, which has 
so long adopted this doctrine from Aristotle, con- 
demn it with so much virulence in Helvetius? 

_ Because the Sorbonne is composed of theolo- 
gians. 
SECTION II, 


All in God. 
In Deo vivimus, movemur, et sumus. 


In God we live and move and have our being. 
St Paul, Acts xvii. 28. 


Aratus, who is thus quoted and approved by 
St. Paul, made this confession of faith, we per- 
ceive, among the Greeks. 

The virtuous Cato says the same thing:— 


Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris. 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, ix. 580. 


What e’er we see, what e’er we feel, is Jove. 


Malebranche is*the commentator on Aratus, 
St. Paul, and Cato. He succeeded, in the first 
instance, in showing the errors of the senses and 
imagination; but when he attempted to develope 
the grand system, that all is in God, all his read- 


ers declared the commentary to be more obscure 
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than the text.” In short, having plunged into this 
abyss, his head became bewildered; he held con- 
versations with the Word; he was made acquaint- 
ed with what the Word had done in other planets; 
he became, in truth, absolutely mad; a circum- 
stance well calculated to excite apprehensions in 
our own minds, apt as we some of us are to at- 
tempt soaring, upon our weak and puny pinions, 
very far beyond our reach. 

In order to comprehend the notion of Male- 
branche, such as he held it while he retained his 
faculties, we must admit nothing that we do not 
clearly conceive, and reject what we do not un- 
derstand. Attempting to explain an obscurity by 
obscurities, is to act like an ideot. ; 

I feel decidedly, that my first ideas and my 
sensations have come to me without any co-ope- 
ration or volition on my part. I clearly see that 
I cannot give myself a single idea. I cannot give 
myself anything. I have received everything. 
The objects which surround me cannot, of them- 
selves, give me cither idea or sensation; for how 
is it possible for a little particle of matter to pos- 
sess the faculty of producing a thought? 

I am therefore irresistibly led to conclude that 
the Eternal Being, who bestows everything, gives 
me my ideas, in whatever manner this may be 
done. 

But what is an idea, what is a sensation, a vo- 
lition, &c.? It is myself perceiving, myself’ feel- 
ing, myself willing. 

e see, in short, that what is called an idea is 
no more a real being, than there is a real being 
called motion, although there are bodies moved. 

In the same manner, there is not any particular 
being called memory, imagination, judgment; but 
we ourselves remember, imagine, and judge. 

The truth of all this, it must be allowed, is suf- 
ficiently plain and trite; but it is necessary to re- 
peat and inculcate such truth, as the opposite er- 
rors are more trite still. 


Laws of Nature. 


How, let us now ask, would the Eternal Be- 
ing, who formed all, produce all those various 
modes or qualities which we perceive in organiz- 
ed bodies? 

Did he introduce two beings in a grain of wheat, 
one of which should produce germination in the 
other? Did he introduce two beings in the com- 
position of a stag, one of which should produce 
swiftness in the other? Certainly not. All that 
we know on the subject is, that the grain is en- 
dowed with the faculty of vegetating, and the stag 
with that of speed. . 

There is evidently a grand mathematical prin- 
ciple directing all nature, and effecting everything 

roduced. ‘The flying of birds, the swimming of 
fishes, the walking or running of quadrupeds, are 
visible effects of known laws of motion. ‘‘ Mens 
agitat molem.” J 

Can the sensations and ideas of those animals, 
then, be anything more than the admirable eflects 
of mathematical laws more refined and less ob- 
vious? , 


Organization of the Senses and Ideas. 


_ It is by these general and comprehensive laws 

that every animal is impelled to seek its appro- 

priate food. We are naturally, therefore, led to 
4 
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conjecture that there is a law by which it has the 
idea of this food, and without which it would not 
go in search of it. 

The eternal intelligence has made all the ac- 
tions of an animal depend upon a certain princi- 
ple: the eternal intelligence, therefore, has made 
the sensations which cause those actions depend 
on the same principle. 

Would the author of nature have disposed and 
adjusted those admirable instruments, the senses, 
with so divine a skill; would he have exhibited 
such astonishing adaptation between the eyes and 
light; between the atmosphere and the ears, had 
it, after all, been necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of other agency to complete his work? Na- 
ture always acts by the shortest ways. Protract- 
jed processes indicate want of skill; multiplicity 
of springs, and complexity of co-operation, are 
the result of weakness. We cannot but believe, 
therefore, that “one main-spring regulates the 
whole system. 


The Great Being does Everything. 


Not merely are we unable to give ourselves 
sensations, we cannot even imagine any beyond 
those which we have actually experienced. Let 
all the academies of Europe propose a premium 
for him who shall imagine a new sense; no one 
will ever gain that premium. We can do no- 
thing, then, of our mere selves, whether there be 
an invisible and intangible being inclosed in our 
brain or diffused throughout our body, or whether 
there be not; and it must be admitted, upon every 
|system, that the author of nature has given us all 
that we possess,—organs, sensations, and the ideas 
which proceed from them. 

As we are thus matured under his forming 
hand, Malebranche, notwithstanding all his er- 
rors, had reason to say philosophically, that we 
are in God and that we see all in God; as St. 
Paul used the same language in a theological 
sense, and Aratus and Cato in a moral one. 

What then are we to understand by the words 
seeing all in God? ; 

They are either words destitute of meaning, or 
they mean, that God gives us all our ideas, 

What is the meaning of receiving an idea? 
We do not create it when we receive it; it is not, 
therefore, so unphilosophical as has been thought, 
to say it is God who produces the ideas in my 
head, as it is he who produces motion in my 
whole body. Everything is an operation of God 
upon his creatures. 


How is Everything an Action of God? 


There is in nature only one universal, eternal, 
and active principle. There cannot be two such 
principles; for they would either be alike or dif- 
ferent. If they are different, they destroy one 
another; if they are alike, it is the same as if 
there were only one. The unity of design, visi- 
ble through the grand whole in all its infinite va- 
riety, announces one single principle, and that 
principle must act upon all being, or it ceases to 
be a universal principle. 

If it acts upon all being, it acts upon all the 
modes of all being. There is not, therefore, a 
single remnant, a single mode, a single idea, 
which is not the immediate effect of a universa! 
cause perpetually present. 
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The matter of the universe, therefore, belongs 
to. God, as much as the ideas, and the ideas as 
much as the matter. 

To say that anything is out of him, would be 
saying that there is something out of the vast 
whole. God being the universal principle of all 
things, all, therefore, exists in him, and by him. 

This system includes that of “ physical premo- 
tion,” but in the same manner as an immense 
wheel includes a small one that endeavors to fly 
off from it. The principle which we have just 
been unfolding is too vast to admit of any par- 
ticular and detailed view. 

Physical premotion occupies the great supreme 
with all the changing vagaries which take place 
in the head of an individual Jansenist or Molinist; 
we, on the contrary, occupy the Being of beings 
only with the grand and general laws of the uni- 
verse. Physical premotion makes five proposi- 
tions a matter of attention and occupation to God, 
which interest only some lay-sister, the sweeper 
of a convent; while we attribute to him employ- 
ment of the most simple and important descrip- 
tion,—the arrangement of the whole system of 
the universe. 

Physical premotion is founded upon that subtle 
and truly Grecian principle, that if a thinking be- 
ing can give himself an idea, he would augment 
his existence; but we do not, for our parts, know 
what is meant by augmenting our being. We 
comprehend nothing about the matter. We say 
that a thinking being might give himself new 
modes without adding to his existence; just in the 
same manner as when we dance, our sliding steps 
and crossings and attitudes give us no new exist- 
ence; and to suppose they do so, would appear 
completely absurd. We agree only so far in the 
system of physical premotion, that we are con- 
vinced we give ourselves nothing. 

Both the system of premotion and our own are 
abused, as depriving men of their liberty. God 
forbid we should advocate such deprivation. ‘To 
do away this imputation, it is only necessary to 
understand the meaning of the word liberty. We 
shall speak of it in its proper place; and in the 
mean time the world will go on as it has gone on 
hitherto, without the Thomists or their oppo 
nents, or all the disputants in the world, having 
any power to change it. In the same manner, 
we shall always have ideas, without precisely 
knowing what an idea is. ; 


IDENTITY. 


Turs scientific term signifies no more than “the 
same thing.” It might be correctly translated by 
“sameness.” This subject is of considerably 
more interest than may be imagined. All agree, 


that the guilty person only ought to be punished | 


—the individual perpetrator, and no other. But 
a man fifty years of age is not in reality the same 
individual as the man of twenty; he retains no 
longer any of the parts which then formed his 
body; and if he has lost the memory of past 
events, it is certain that there is nothing left to 


unite his actual existence to an existence which)! 


to him is Jost. 

1 am the same person only by the conscious- 
ness of what [ have been combined with that of 
what I am; I have no consciousness of my past 
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being but through memory; memory alone, there- 
fore, establishes the identity, the sameness of my 
person. 

We may, in truth, be naturally and aptly re- 
sembled to a river, all whose waters pass away 
in perpetual change and flow. It is the same 
river as to its bed, its banks, its source, its mouth, 
everything, in short, that is not itself; but chang- 
ing every moment its water, which constitutes its 
very being, it has no identity; there is no sanie- 
ness belonging to the river. 

Were there another Xerxes like him who lash- 
ed the Hellespont for disobedience, and ordered 
for it a pair of hand-cuffs; and were the son of 
this Xerxes to be drowned in the Euphrates, and 
the father desirous of punishing that river for the 
death of his son, the Euphrates might very rea- 
sonably say in its vindication: Blame the waves 
that were rolling on at the time your son was 
bathing; those waves belong not to me, and form 
no part of me; they have past on to the Persian 
gulph; a part is mixed with the salt water of that 
sea, and another part, exhaled in vapor, has been 
impelled by a south-east wind to Gaul, and been 
incorporated with endives and lettuces, which the 
Gauls have since used in their sallads; seize the 
culprit where you can find him. 

It is the same with a tree, a branch of which 
broken by the wind might have fractured the 
skull of your great grandfather. It is no longer 
the same tree; all its parts have given way to 
others. The branch which killed your great 
grandfather is no part of this tree: it exists no 
longer. 

It has been asked, then, how a man, who has 
totally lost his memory before his death, and 
whose members have been changed into other 
substances, can be punished for his faults or re- 
warded for his virtues, when he is no longer him- 
self? I have read in a well known book the fol- 
lowing question and reply :— 

“Question. How can I be either rewarded or 
punished when I shall no longer exist; when 
there will be nothing remaining of that which 
constituted my person? It is only by means of 
memory that I am always myself; after my death, 
a miracle will be necessary to restore it to me,— 
to enable me to re-enter upon my lost existence. 

‘Answer. ‘That is just as much as to say, that 
if a prince had put to death his whole family, in 


order to reign himself, and if he had tyrannized 


over his subjects with the most wanton cruelty, 
he would be exempted from punishment on plead- 


‘ing before God, I am not the offender; I have 


lost. my memory; you are under a mistake; I am 
no longer the same person—Do you think this 
sophism would pass with God?” 

This answer 1s a highly commendable one; but 
it does not completely solve the difficulty. 

It would be necessary for this purpose, in the 
first place, to know whether understanding and 
sensation are a faculty given by God to man, or 
a created substance; a question which philosophy 
is too weak and uncertain to decide. 

It is necessary in the next place to know whe- 
ther, if the soul be a substance and has lost all 


‘knowledge of the evil it has committed, and be, 


moreover, as perfect a stranger to what it has 


done with its own body, as to all the other bodies 


of our universe—whether, in these circumstances, 
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it can or should, according to our manner of rea- 
soning, answer in another universe for actions of 
which it has not the slightest knowledge; whe- 
ther, in fact, a miracle would not be necessary to 
impart to this soul the recollection it no longer 
possesses, to render it consciously present to the 
crimes which have become obliviated and annihi- 
lated in‘ its mind, and make it the same person 
that it was on earth; or whether God will judge 
it nearly in the same way in which the presidents 
of human tribunals proceed, condemning a crim- 
inal, although he may have completely forgotten 
the crimes he has actually committed. He re- 
members them no longer; but they are remem- 
bered for him: he is punished for the sake of the 
example. But God cannot punish a man after 
his death with a view to his being an example to 
the living. No living man knows whether the 
deceased is condemned or absolved. God, there- 
fore, can punish him only because he cherished 
and accomplished evil desires; but if, when after 
death he presents himself before the tribunal of 
God, he no longer entertains any such desire;— 
if for a period of twenty years he has totally for- 
gotten that he did entertain such—if he is no 
longer in any respect the same person,—what is 
it that God will punish in him? 

‘These are questions which appear beyond the 
compass of the human understanding, and there 
seems to exist a necessity, in these intricacies and 
labyrinths, of recurring to faith alone, which is 
always our last asylum. 

Lucretius had partly felt these difficulties, when 
in his third book (verses 890—91) he describes a 
man trembling at the idea of what will happen to 
him when he will no longer be the same man: 


Nec radicitus e vita se tollit et evit; 
Sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse. 


But Lucretius is not the oracle to be addressed, 
in order to obtain any discoveries of the future. 

The celebrated Toland, who wrote his own 
epitaph, concluded it with these words: “Idem 
futurus Tolandus nunquam.” He will never 
again be the same Toland. 

However, it may be presumed, that God would 
have well known how to find and restore him, 
had such been his good pleasure; and, it is to be 
presumed, also, that the being who necessarily 
exists, is necessarily good. 


IDOL—IDOLATER—IDOLATRY. 
SECTION I. 


Ipox is derived from the Greek word ‘ eidos,’ 
figure; ‘eidolos,’ the representation of a figure, 
and ‘latreuein,’ to serve, revere, or adore. 

It does not appear, that there was ever any 

eople on earth who took the name of idolaters. 

his word is an offence, an insulting term like 
that of ‘gavache,’ which the Spaniards formerly 
gave to the French; and that of ‘maranes,’ which 
the French gave to the Spaniards in return. If 
we had demanded of the senate of the Areopagus 
ef Athens, or at the court of the kings of Persia 
— Are you idolaters?” they would scarcely have 
understood the question. None would have an- 
swered: “We adore images and idols.” ‘This 
word,.idolater, idolatry, is found neither in Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Herodotus, nor any other author of 
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the religion of the gentiles. There was never any 
edict, any law, which commanded that idols 
should be adored; that they should be treated as 
gods, and regarded as gods. 

When the Roman and Carthagenian captains 
made a treaty, they called all their gods to wit- 
ness. ‘It is in their presence,” said they, “ that 
we swear peace.” Yet the statues of these gods, 
whose number was very great, were not in the 
tents of the generals. ‘They regarded, or pre- 
tended to regard, the gods as present at the ac- 
tions of men as witnesses and judges. And assur- 
edly it was not the image which constituted the 
divinity. 

In what view, therefore, did they see the sta- 
tues of their false gods in the temples? With the 
same view, if we may so express ourselves, that 
the catholics see the images, the object of their 
veneration. ‘The error was not in adoring a 
piece of wood or marble, but in adoring a false 
divinity, represented by this wood and marble. 
The difference between them and the catholics is, 
not that they had images, and the catholics have 
none: the difference is, that their images repre- 
sented the fantastic beings of a false religion, and 
that the christian images represent real beings in 
a true religion. ‘The Greeks had the statue of 
Hercules, and we have that of St. Christopher; 
they had Esculapius and his goat, we have St. 
Roch and his dog; they had Mars and his lance; 
and we have St. Antony of Padua, and St. James 
of Compostella. 

When the consul Pliny addresses prayers to 
the immortal gods in the exordium of the pane- 
gyric of Trajan, it is not to images that he ad- 
dresses them. ‘These images were not immortal. 

Neither the latest nor the most remote times 
of paganism offer a single fact which can lead to 
the conclusion that they adored idols. Homer 
speaks only of the gods who inhabited the high 
Olympus. The palladium, although fallen frem 
heaven, was only a sacred token of the protec- 
tion of Pallas: it was herself that was venerated 
in the palladium. It was our ampoule, or holy 
oil. 

But the Romans and Greeks knelt before their 
statues, gave them crowns, 4ncense, and flowers, 
and carried them in triuinph in the public places. 
The catholies have sanctified these customs, and 
yet are not called idolaters. 

The women in times of drought carried the 
statues of the gods after having fasted. They 
walked barefooted with dishevelled hair, and it 
quickly rained buckets full, says Petronius:— Et 
statim urceatimn pluebat.” Has not this custom 
been consecrated; illegitimate indeed among the 
gentiles, but legitimate among the catholics? In 
how many towns are not images carried to obtain 
the blessings of heaven through their interces- 
sion? If a Turk, or a learned Chinese, were a 
witness of these ceremonies, be would, through 
ignorance, accuse the Italians of putting their 
trust in the figures which they thus promenade 
in procession ? 


” 


SECTION 11. 
Examination of the Ancient Idolatry. 


From the time of Charles I. the catholic reli- 
gion was declared idolatrous in England. All 
the presbyterians are persuaded that the catholics 
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adore bread, which they eat, and figures, which 


are the work of their sculptors and painters, 
With that which one part of Europe reproaches 
the catholics, they themselves reproach the gen- 
tiles. 

We are surprised at the prodigious number of 
declamations uttered in all times against the idol- 
atry of the Romans and Greeks; and we are af- 
terwards still more surprised when we see that 
they were not idolaters. 

They had some temples more privileged than 
others. ‘The great Diana of Ephesus had more 
reputation than a village Diana. There were 
more miracles performed in the temple of Escu- 
lapius at Epidaurus, than in any other of his tem- 
ples. The statue of the Olympian Jupiter at- 
tracted more offerings than that of the Paphla- 
gonian Jupiter. But to oppose the customs of a 
true religion to those of a false one, have we not 
for several ages had more devotion ty certain al- 
tars than to others? 

Has not our lady of Loretto been preferred to 
our lady of Nieges, to that of Ardens, of Hall, 
&c? That is not saying there is more virtue in a 
statue at Loretto than in a statue of the village 
of Hall, but we have felt more devotion to the 
one than to the other; we have believed that she 
whom we invoked, at the feet of her statues, 
would condescend, from the height of heaven, to 
diffuse more favors and to work more miracles in 
Loretto than in Hall. This multiplicity of im- 
ages of the same person also proves that it is the 
images that we revere, and that the worship re- 
lates to the person who is represented; for it is 
not possible that every image can be the same 
thing. There are a thousand images of St. 
Francis, which have no resemblance to him, and 
which do not resemble one another; and all indi- 
cate a single saint Francis, invoked, on the day 
of his feast, by those who are devoted to this 
saint. 

It was precisely the same with the pagans, who 
supposed the existence only of a single divinity, 
a single Apollo, and. not as many Apollos and 
Dianas as they had temples and statues. It is 
therefore proved, as much as history can prove 
anything, that the ancients believed not the sta- 
tue to be a divinity; that worship was not paid to 
this statue or image, and consequently that they 
were not idolaters. It is for us to ascertain how 
far the imputation has been a mere pretext to ac- 
cuse them of idolatry. 

A gross and superstitious populace who reason 
not, and who know neither how to doubt, deny, 
or believe; who visit the-temples out of idleness, 
and because the lowly are there equal to the 
great; who make their contributions because it 
is the custom; who speak continually of miracles 
without examining any of them; and who are 
very little in point of intellect beyond the brutes 
whom they sacrifice—such a people, I repeat, in 
the sight of the great Diana, or of Jupiter the 
thunderer, may well be seized with a religious 
horror, and adore, without consciousness, the 
statue itself. This is what happens now and 
then, in our own churches, to our ignorant pea- 
santry, who however are informed that it is the 
blessed mortals received into heaven whose in- 
tercession they solicit, and not that of images of 
wood and stone. 
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The Greeks and Romans augment the number 
of their gods by their apotheoses. The Greeks 
deified conquerors like Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Perseus. Rome devoted altars to her emperors. 
Our apotheoses are of a different kind: we have 
infinitely more saints than they have secondary 
gods, but we pay respect neither to rank nor con- 
quest. We consecrate temples to the simply vir- 
tuous, who would have been unknown on earth 
if they had not been placed in heaven. The 
apotheoses of the ancients were the effect of flat- 
tery, ours are produced by a respect for virtue. 

Cicero, in his philosophical works, only allows 
of a suspicion that the people may mistake the 
statues of the gods and confound them with the 
gods, themselves. His interlocutors attack the 
established religion, but none of them think of 
accusing the Romans of taking marble and brass 
for divinities. Lucretius accuses no person of 
this stupidity, although he reproaches the super- 
stitious of every class. This opinion, therefore, 
has never existed: there never have been idola- 
ters. 

Horace causes an image of Priapus to speak, 
and makes him say, ‘‘I was once the trunk of a 
fig-tree, and a carpenter being doubtful whether 
he should make of me a god or a bench, at length 
determined to make me a divinity.” What are 
we to gather from this pleasantry? Priapus was 
one of the subaltern divinities, and a subject of 
raillery for the wits, and this pleasantry is a tol- 
erable proof that a figure placed in the garden to 
frighten away the birds could not be very pro- 
foundly worshipped. 

Dacier, giving way to the spirit of a commen- 
tator, observes, that Baruch predicted this adven- 
ture. ‘They became what the workmen chose 
to make them:” but might not this be observed 
of all statues? Had Baruch a visionary anticipa- 
tion of the Satires of Horace? 

A block of marble may as well be hewed into 
a cistern, as into a figure of Alexander, Jupiter, 
or any being still more respectable. The matter 
which composed the cherubim of the holy of ho- 
lies, might have been equally appropriated to the 
vilest functions. Is a throne or altar the less re- 
vered, because it might have been formed into a 
kitchen table? 

Dacier, instead of concluding that the Romans 
adored the statue of Priapus, and that Baruch 
predicted it, should have perceived that the Ro- 
mans laughed at it. Consult all the authors who 
speak of the statues of the gods, you will not find 
one of them allude to idolatry: their testimony 
amounts to the express contrary. ‘It is not the 
workman,” says Martial, ‘‘ who makes the gods, 
but he who prays to them.” 


Qui finxit sacros auro vel marmore vultus 
Non facit ille deos; qui rogat ille facit. 


It is Jove whom we adore in the image of 
Jove,” writes Ovid :— 


Colitur pro Jove, forma Jovis. 


The gods inhabit our minds and bosoms,” 
observes Statius, ‘and not images in the form of 
them:?”— 


Nulla autem effigies, nulli commissa metallo. 
‘Forma Dei, mentes habitare et pectora gaudia, 
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Lucan, too, calls the universe the abode and 
empire of God:— 


Estne Dei, sedes, nisi terra, et poutus, et aér? 


_ A volume might be filled with passages, assert- 
ing idols to be images alone. 

There remains but the case in which statues 
became oracles;—notions that might have led to 
an opinion that there was something divine about 
them. The predominantsentiment, however, was, 
that the gods had chosen to visit certain altars and 
images, in order to give audience to mortals, and 
to reply to them. We read in Homer and in the 
chorus of the Greek tragedies, of prayers to Apol- 
lo, who delivered his responses on the mountains 
in such a temple, or such a town. There is not, 
in all antiquity, the least trace of a prayer ad- 
dressed to a statue; and if it was believed that 
the divine spirit preferred certain temples and 
images, as he preferred certain men, it was sim- 
ply an error in-application. How many miracu- 

ous images have we? The ancients only boast- 
ed of possessing what we possess, and if we are 
not idolaters for using images, by what correct 
principle can we term them so? 

Those who profess magic, and who either be- 
lieve or affect to believe it a science, pretend to 
possess the secret of making the gods descend in- 
to their statues, not, indeed, the superior gods, 
but the secondary gods or genii. ‘This is what 
Hermes Trismegistus calls ‘making’ gods—a 
doctrine which is controverted by St. Augustin in 
his City of God. But even this clearly shows 
that the images were not thought to possess any- 
thing divine, since it required a magician to ani- 
mate them, and it happened very rarely that a 
magician was successful in these sublime endea- 
vors. 

In a word, the images of the gods were not 
gods. Jupiter, and not his statue, launched his 
thunderbolts; it was not the statue of Neptune 
which stirred up tempests, nor that of Apollo 
which bestowed light. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans were gentiles and polytheists, but not idola- 
ters. 

We lavished this reproach upon them when 
we had neither statues nor temples, and have 
continued the injustice even after having employ- 
ed painting and sculpture to honor and represent 
our truths, precisely in the manner in which those 
we reproach employed them to honor and per- 
sonify their fictions. 


SECTION III. 


Whether the Persians, the Sabeans, the Egypt- 
-ians, the Tartars, or the Turks, have been 
Idolaters? and the extent of the Antiquity of 
the Images called Idols. History of their 


W orship. 


It is a great error to denominate those idola- 
ters who worship the sun and the stars. These 
nations for a long time had neither images nor 
temples. If they were wrong, it was in render- 
ing to the stars that which belonged only to the 
creator of the stars. Moreover, the dogma of 
Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, unfolded in the Sadder, 
teaches a Supreme Being, an avenger and re- 


‘warder, which opinion is very distant from idola-} 


try. The government of China possesses no 
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idol, but has always preserved the simple wo1- 
ship of the master of heaven, Kien-tien.* 

Ghengis-Khan, among the Tartars, was not an 
idolater, and used no images. The Mahometans 
who inhabit Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, 
India, and Africa, call the christians idolaters and 
giaours, because they imagine that christians wor- 
ship images. They break the statues which they 
find in Sancta Sophia, the church of the Holy 
Apostles; and others they convert into mosques. 
Appearances have deceived them, as they are 
eternally deceiving man, and have led them. to 
believe, that churches dedicated to saints, who 
were formerly men; images of saints. worshipped 
kneeling; and miracles worked in these churches, 
are invincible proofs of absolute idelatry; although 
all amount to nothing. Christians, in fact, adore 
one God only, and even in the blessed, only re- 
vere the virtues of God manifested inthem. The 
image-breakers (iconoclastes) and the protestants 
who reproach the catholic churéh with idolatry, 
claim the same answer. 

As men rarely form precise ideas, and still less 
express them with precision, we call the gentiles, 
and still more the polytheists, idolaters. An im- 
mense number of volumes have been written in 
order to develope the various opinions upon the 
origin of the worship rendered to the deity. This 
multitude of books and opinions prove nothing, 
except ignorance. 

It is not known who invented coats, shoes, and 
stockings, and yet we would know who invented 
idols. What signifies a passage of Sanchonia~ 
thon, who lived before the battle of Troy? What 
does he teach us, when he says, that Chaosthe 
spirit, that is to say, the breath—in love with his 
principles, draws the veil from it, which renders 
the air luminous; that the wind Colp, and his 
wife Bau, engendered Eon; that Eon engender- 
ed Genos,-that Cronos, their descendant, hdd two 
eyes behind as well as before; that he became a 
god, and that he gave Egypt to his son Thaut? 
Such is one of the most respectable monuments. 
of antiquity. 

Orpheus will teach us no more in his Theogony, 
than Damascius has preserved to us. He repre-: 
sents the principle of the world under the figure 
of a dragon with two heads, The one of a bull, the 
other of a lion; a face in the middle, which he 
calls the face of God, and golden wings to his 
shoulders. 

But, from these fantastic ideas may be drawn 
two great truths; the one, that sensible images 
and hieroglyphics are of the remotest antiquity; 
the other, that all the ancient philosophers have. 
recognised a First Principle. 


* And have brought him down into the person of the 
Teshoo Lama, a sort of divinity under protection. The 
variety of invention by which human policy avails itself 
of the notion of an intermediate source of communication 
with the Deity, is asremarkable as the avidity with which 
the bulk of mankind seek relief from the simple ideas of 
unity and omnipotence, by arbitrary personifications of 
attributes and qualifications, which make of the Deity a 
part and parcel of themselves. China, in its affected pa- 
ternity and real despotism, although more tolerant than 
many other governments, is not so purely deistical as 
Voltaire imagined, as the theory of the Lama avatar, or 
incarnation, proves.—T. 
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As to polytheism, good sense will tell you, that 
as long as men have existed—that is to say, weak 
animals capable of reason and folly, subject to all 
accidents, sickness, and death—these men have 
felt their weakness and dependence. Obliged to 
acknowledge that there is something more pow- 
erful than themselves; having discovered a prin- 
ciple in the earth which furnishes their aliment; 
one in the air which often destroys them; one 
in which fire consumes; and in water which 
drowns them—what is more natural than for ig- 
norant men to imagine beings which preside over 
these elements? What is more natural than to 
revere the invisible power which makes the sun 
and stars shine to our eyes? and, since they would 
form an idea of powers superior to man—what 
more natural than to figure them in a sensible 
manner? Could they think otherwise? The 
Jewish religion, which preceded ours, and which 
was given by God himself, was filled with these 
images, under Which God is represented. He 
deigns to speak the human language in a bush; 
he appeared once on a mountain; the celestial 
spirits which he sends all come with a human 
form: finally, the sanctuary is covered with che- 
rubs, which are the bodies of men with the wings 
and heads of animals. It is this which has given 
rise to the error of Plutarch, Tacitus, Appian, 
and so many others, of reproaching the Jews with 
adoring an ass’s head. God, in spite of his pro- 
hibition to paint or form likenesses, has, there- 
fore, deigned to adopt himself to human weak- 
ness, which required the senses to be addressed 
by sensible images. 

Isaiah, in chapter vi. sees the Lord seated on a 
throne, and his train filled the temple. 'The Lord 
extends his hand, and touches the mouth of Jere- 
miah, in chap. i. of that prophet. Ezekiel, in 
chap. i. sees a throne of sapphire, and God ap- 
awe to him like a man seated on this throne. 

hese images alter not the purity of the Jewish 
religion, which never employed pictures, statues, 
or idols, to represent God to the eyes of the peo- 

le. 

z The learned Chinese, the Persees, and the an- 
cient Egyptians, had no idols; but Isis and Osi- 
ris were soon represented. Bel, at Babylon, was 
a great colossus. Brama wus a fantastic mon- 
ster in the peninsula of India. Above all, the 
Greeks multiplied the names of the gods, statues, 
and temples, but always attributed the supreme 
power to their Zeus, called Jupiter by the Latins, 
the sovereign of gods and men. The Romans 
imitated the Greeks. ‘These people always placed 
all the gods in heaven, without knowing what 
they understood by heaven. 

The Romans had their twelve great gods, six 
male, and six female, whom they called “ Dii 
majorum gentium:” Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, 
Valean, Mars, Mercury, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, 
Cerea, Venus, and Diana; Pluto was therefore 
forgouen; Vesta took his place. 

Afterwards, came the gods ‘‘minorum gentium,”? 
the gods of mortal origin; the heroes, as Bacchus, 
Hercules, and Esculapius; the infernal gods, Pluto 
and Proserpine; those of the sea, as Tethys, Am- 

»hitrite, the Nereids, and Glaucus. ‘The Dryads, 
Naiads; gods of gardens; those of shepherds, &c. 
They had them, indeed, for every profession, for 
every action of life, for children, marriageable 
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girls, married, and lying-in women: they had even 
the god Peditum; and finally, they idolized their 
emperors. Neither these emperors, nor the god 
Peditum, the goddess Pertunda, or Priapus, nor 
Rumilia, the goddess of nipples; nor Stercutius, 
the god of the privy, were, in truth, regarded as 
the masters of heaven and earth. ‘The emperors 
had sometimes temples, the petty gods—the pe- 
nates—had none; but all had their representa- 
tions, their images. 

There were little images with which they or- 
namented their closets, the amusements of old 
women and ehildren, which were not authorised 
by any public worship. ‘The superstition of every 
individual was left to act according to his own 
taste. ‘These small idols are still found in the 
ruins of ancient towns. 

If no person knows when men began to make 
these images, they must know that they are of the 
greatest antiquity. ‘Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, made them at Ur in Chaldea. Rachael 
stole and carried off the images of Laban her fa- 
ther. We cannot go back further. 

But what precise notion had the ancient na- 
tions of all these representations? What virtue, 
what power was attributed to them? Believed 
they that the gods descended from heaven to eon- 
ceal themselves in these statues; or that they 
communicated to them a part of the divine spirit; 
or that they communicated to them nothing at alt? 
There has been much very uselessly written on 
this subject; it is clear that every man judged of 
it according to the degree of his reason, credulity, 
or fanaticism. It is evident that the priests at- 
tached as much divinity to their statues as they 
possibly could, to attract more offerings. We 
know that the philosophers reproved these super- 
stitions, that warriors laughed at them, that the 
magistrates tolerated them, and that the people, 
always absurd, knew not what they did. In a 
word, this is the history of all nations to which 
God has not made himself known. 

The same idea may be formed of the worship 
which all Egypt rendered to the cow, and that 
several towns paid to a dog, an ape, a cat, and to” 
onions. It appears that these were first emblems. 
Afterwards a certain ox Apis, and a certain dog 
Anubis, were adored: they always ate beef and 
onions; but it is difficult to know what the old 
women of Egypt thought of the holy cows and 
onions. 

Idols also often spoke. On the day of the feast 
of Cybele at Rome, those fine words were com- 
memorated which the statue pronounced when it 
was translated from the palace of king Attilus: 
‘“‘T wish to depart; take me away quickly; Rome 
is worthy of the residence of every god.” 


Ipsa peti volui; ne sit mora, mitte volentum: 
Dignus Roma locus quo Deus omnis eat. 
Ovinp’s Fasti, iv. 269—270. 


The statue of Fortune spoke; the Scipios, the 
Ciceros, and the Cesars, indeed, believed nothing 
of it; but the old woman, to whom Encolpus. 
gave a crown to buy geese and gods, might very 
well credit it. Me 

Idols also gave oracles, and priests hidden in 
the hollow of the statues spoke in the name of 
the divinity. wi 

How happens it, in the midst of so many gods 
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and different theogonies and particular worships, 
that there was never any religious war among the 
people called idolaters? This peace was a good 
produced from an evil—even from error; for each 
nation, acknowledging several inferior gods, 
found it good for his neighbors also to have theirs. 
If you except Cambyses, who is reproached with 
having killed the ox Apis, you will not see any 
conqueror in profane history who ill-treated the 
gods of a vanquished people. The heathens had 
no exclusive religion, and the priests thought on- 
ly of multiplying the offerings and sacrifices. 

The first offerings were fruits. Soon after, ani- 
mals were required for the table of the priests; 
they killed them themselves, and became cruel 
butchers; finally, they introduced the horrible 
custom of sacrificing human victims, and above 
all children and young girls. 'The Chinese, Per- 
sees, and Indians, were never guilty of these 
abominations; but at Hieropolis, in Reypt, ac- 
cording to Porphyrius, they immolated men. 

Strangers were sacrificed in 'Taurida: happily 
the priests of Taurida had not much practice. 
The first Greeks, the Cypriots, Phenicians, Tyr- 
ians, and Carthagenians, possessed this abomina- 
ble superstition. The Romans themselves fell 
into this religious crime; and Plutarch relates, 
that they immolated two Greeks and two Gauls 
to expatiate the gallantries of three vestals. Pro- 
copius, contemporary with the king of the Franks, 
Theodobert, says, that the Franks sacrificed men 
when they entered Italy with that prince. 'The 
Gauls and Germans commonly made these fright- 
ful sacrifices. Wecan scarcely read history with- 
out conceiving horror at mankind. 

It is true that among the Jews, Jeptha sacri- 
ficed his daughter, and Saul was ready to immo- 
late his son; it is also true that those who were 
devoted to the Lord by anathema could not be 
redeemed, as other beasts were, but were doom- 
ed to perish. 

We will now speak of the human victims sa- 
crificed in all religions. 

To console mankind for the horrible picture of 
these pious sacrifices, it is important to know, 
that amongst almost all nations called idolatrous, 
there have been holy theologies and popular er- 
rors, secret worship and public ceremonies; the 
religion of sages, and that of the vulgar. ‘To 
know that one God alone was taught to those in- 
itiated into the mysteries, it is only necessary to 
look at the hymn attributed to the ancient Or- 

heus, which was sung in the mysteries of the 
Hiewsinisn Ceres, so celebrated in Europe and 
Asia: “Contemplate divine nature; illuminate 
thy mind; govern thy heart; walk in the path of 
justice, that the God of heaven and earth may be 
always present to thy eyes: he only self-exists, 
all beings derive their existence from him; he sus- 
tains them all; he has never been seen by mor- 
tals, and he sees all things.” . 

We may also read the passage of the philoso 
pher Maximus, whom we have already quoted: 
—‘ What man is so gross and stupid as to doubt 
that there is a supreme, eternal, and infinite God, 
who has engendered nothing like himself, and 
who is the common father of all things?” 

There are a thousand proofs that the ancient 
sages not only abhorred idolatry but polytheism. 

Epictetus, that model of resignation and pa- 
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tience, that man so great in a humble condition, 
never speaks but of one God. Read over these 
maxims:—‘‘ God has created me, God is within 
me; I carry him everywhere. Can I defile him 
by obscene thoughts, unjust actions, or infamous 
desires? My duty is to thank God for all, to 
praise him for all; and only to cease blessing him 
in ceasing to live.” All the ideas of Epictetus 
turn on this principle. Is this an idolater? 

Marcus Aurelius, perhaps as great on the throne 
of the Roman empire as Epictetus was in slavery, 
often speaks, indeed, of the gods, either to con- 
form himself to the received language, or to ex- 
press intermediate beings between the Supreme 
Being and men; but in how many places does he 
show that he recognises one eternal, infinite God 
alone? ‘Our soul,” says he, “is an emanation 
from the divinity. My children, my body, my 
mind, are derived from God.” 

The stoics and platonics admitted a divine and 
universal nature; the epicureans denied it. ‘The 
pontiffs spoke only of a single God in their mys- 
teries. Where then were the idolaters? All our 
declaimers exclaim against idolatry like little dogs, 
who yelp when they hear a great one bark. 

As to the rest, it is one of the greatest errors of 
the Dictionary of Moreri to say, that in the time 
of Theodosius the younger there remained no 
idolaters except in the retired countries of Asia 
and Africa. Even in the séventh century there 
were many people still heathen in Italy. The 
north of Germany, from the Weser, was not 
christian in the time of Charlemagne. Poland 
and al] the south remained a Jong time after him 
in what was called idolatry; the half of Africa, 
all the kingdoms beyond the Ganges, Japan, the 
populace of China, and a hundred hordes of 'Tar- 
tars, have preserved their ancient religion. In 
Europe there are only a few Laplanders, Samoy- 
edes, and Tartars, who have persevered in the 
religion of their ancestors. 

Let us conclude with remarking, that in the 
time which we call the middle ages, we denomi- 
nated the country of the Mahometans Pagan; we 
treated as idolaters and adorers of images, a peo- 
ple who hold all images in abhorrence. Let us 
once more avow, that the Turks are more excus- 
able in believing us idolaters» when they see our 
altars loaded with images and statues. 

A gentleman belonging to prince Ragotski as- 
sured me upon his honor, that being in a coffee- 
house at Constantinople, the mistress ordered that 
he should not be served because he was an idola- 
ter. Hewas aprotestant, and he swore to her that 
he adored neither host nor images. ‘“ Ah! if that 
is the case,” said the woman, “‘ come to me every 
day, and you shall be served for nothing.” 
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Ir you are desirous of obtaining a great name, 
of becoming the founder of a sect or establish- 
ment, be completely mad; but, be sure that your 
madness corresponds with the turn and temper 
of your age. Have in your madness reason 
enough to guide your extravagancies; and, for- 
get not to be excessively opinionated and obsti- 
nate. It is certainly possible that you may get 
hanged; but if you escape hanging, you will have 
altars erected to you. 
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In real truth, was there ever a fitter subject for 
the Petites-Maisons, or Bedlam, than Ignatius, or} 
St. Inigo the Biscayan, for that was his true name? | 
His head became deranged in consequence of his 
reading the ‘“‘ Golden Legend;” as Don Quixote’s 
was, afterwards, by reading the romances of chi- 
valry. Our Biscayan hero, in the first place, 
dubs himself a knight of the Holy Virgin, and 
performs the Watch of Arms in honor of his lady. 

he virgin appears to him and.accepts his ser- 
vices; she often repeats her visit, and introduces 
to him her son. ‘Phe devil, who watches his op- 
portunity, and clearly foresees the injury he must 
in the course of time suffer from the jesuits, comes 
and makes a tremendous noise in the house, and 
breaks all the windows; the Biscayan drives him 
away with the sign of the cross; and the devil 
flies through the wall, leaving in it a large open- 
ing, which was shown to the curious fifty years 
after the happy event. 

His family, seeing the very disordered state of 
nis mind, is desirous of his being confined and put 
under a course of regimen and medicine. He ex- 
tricates himself from his family as easily as he did 
from the devil, and escapes without knowing 
where to go. He meets with a Moor, and dis- 

utes with him about the immaculate conception. 
The Moor, who takes him exactly for what he is, 
quits him as speedily as possible. 'The Biscayan 
hesitates whether he shall kill the Moor or pray 
to God for his conversion; he leaves the decision 
to his horse, and the animal, rather wiser than its 
master, took the road leading to the stable. 

Our hero, after this adventure, undertakes a 
pilgrimage to Bethlehem, begging his bread on 
the way: his madness increases as he proceeds; 
the dominicans take pity on him at Manrosa, and 
keep him in their establishment for some days, 
and then dismiss him uncured. 

He embarks at Barcelona, and goes to Venice; 
he returns to Barcelona; still trayelling as a men- 
dicant, always experiencing trances and extacies, 
and frequently visited by the Holy Virgin and Je- 
sus Christ. 

At length, he was given to understand that, in 
order to go to the holy land with any fair view of 
converting the Turks, the Christians of the Greek 
church, the Armenians, and the Jews, it was ne- 
cessary to begin with a little study of theology. 
Our hero desires nothing better; but, to become 
a theologian, it was requisite to know something 
of grammar and a little Latin; this gives him no 
embarrassment whatever: he goes to college at 
the age of thirty-three; he is there laughed at, 
and learns nothing. 

He was almost broken-hearted at the idea of 
not being able to go and convert the infidels. 
The devil, for this once, took pity on him. He 
appeared to him, and swore to him, on the faith 
of a christian, that, if he would deliver himself 
over to him, he would make him the most learn- 
ed and able man in the church of God. Ignatius, 
however, was not to be cajoled to place himself 
under the discipline of such a master; he went 
back to his class; he occasionally experienced the 
rod, but his learning made no progress. 

Expelled from the college of Barcelona, perse- 
cuted by the devil, who punished him for refusing 
to submit to his instructions, and abandoned by 
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ing her devoted knight, he, nevertheless, does not 
give way to despair. He joins the pilgrims of 
\St. James in their wanderings over the country. 
He preaches in the streets and public places, from 
city to city, and is shut up in the dungeons of the 
inquisition. Delivered from the inquisition, he is 
put in prison at Alcala. He escapes thence to 
Salamanca, and is there again imprisoned, At 
length, perceiving that he is no prophet in his own 
country, he forms a resolution to goto Paris. He 
travels thither on foot, driving before him an ass 
which carried his baggage, money, and manu- 
scripts. Don Quixote hada horse and an es- 
quire, but Ignatius was not provided with either. 

He experiences at Paris the same insults and 
injuries as he had endured in Spain. He is ab- 
solutely flogged, in all the regular form and cere- 
mony of scholastic discipline, at the college of St. 
Barbe. His vocation, at length, calls him to 
Rome. 

How could it possibly come to pass, that a man 
of such extravagant character and manners, 
should at length obtain consideration at the court 
of Rome, gain over a number of disciples, and 
become the founder of a powerful order, among 
whom are to be found men of unquestionable 
worth and learning? ‘The reason is, that he was 
opinionated, obstinate, and enthusiastic; and 
found enthusiasts like himself, with whom he 
associated. ‘These, having rather a greater share 
of reason than himself, were instrumental in some- 
what restoring and re-establishing his own; he 
became more prudent and regular towards the 
close of his life, and occasionally even displayed 
in his conduct proofs of ability. 

Perhaps Mahomet, in his first conversations 
with the angel Gabriel, began his career with be- 
ing as much deranged as Ignatius; and perhaps 
Ignatius, in Mahomet’s circumstances, would 
have performed as great achievements as the 
prophet; for he was equally ignorant and quite 
as Visionary and intrepid. 

It is a. common observation, that such cases oc- 
cur only once: however, it is not long since an 
English rustic, more ignorant than the Spaniard 
Ignatius, formed the society of people called 
* Quakers;” a society far superior to that of Ig- 
natius. Count Zinzendorf has, in our own time, 
formed the sect of Moravians; and the convul- 
sionaries of Paris, were very nearly upon the 
point of effecting a revolution. They were quite 
mad enough, but they were not sufficiently perse- 
vering and obstinate.* 


IGNORANCE. 
SECTION I. 


Terr are many kinds of ignorance; but the 
worst of all is that of critics, who, it is well 
known, are doubly bound to possess information 
and judgment, as persons who undertake to af- 
firm and to censure. When they pronounce er- 
roneously, therefore, they are doubly culpable. 

A man, for example, composes two large vol- 
umes upon a few pages of a valuable book which 


* The French are the last people in Europe to effect 
great mental revolutions, as the whole course of their 
history proves. ‘They may stand forward in the ranks 


the Virgin Mary, who took no pains about assist- 


of a general progression, hut nothing more.—'T. 
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he has not understood,* and in the first place ex- 
amines the following words :— 

*“'The sea has covered immense tracts... . 
The deep beds of shells which are found in Tou- 
raine and elsewhere, could have been deposited 
there only by the sea.” 

True, if those beds of shells exist in fact; but 
the critic ought to be aware that the author him- 
self discovered, or thought he had discovered, that 
those regular beds of shells have no existence. 

He ought not to have said,— 

* The universal deluge is related by Moses with 
the agreement of all nations.” 

1, Because the Pentateuch was long unknown, 
not only to the other nations of the world, but to 
the Jews themselves. 

2. Because only a single copy of the law was 
found at the bottom of an old chest in the time of 
king Josiah, 

3. Because that book was lost during the cap- 
tivity. 

4. Because it was restored by Esdras. 

5. Because it was always unknown to every 
other nation till the time of its being translated 
by the Seventy. 

6. Because, even after the translation ascribed 
to the Seventy, we have not a single author 
among the gentiles who quotes a single passage 
from this book, down to the time of Longinus, 
who lived under the emperor Aurelian. 

7. Because no other nation ever admitted a 
universal deluge before Ovid’s Metamorphoses; 
and even Ovid himself does not make his deluge 
extend beyond the Mediterranean. 

8. Because St. Augustin expressly acknowl- 
edges that the universal deluge was unknown to 
all antiquity. 

9. Because the first deluge of which any notice 
is taken by the gentiles, is that mentioned by Be- 
rosus, and which he fixes at about four thousand 
four hundred years before our vulgar era; which 
deluge did not extend beyond the Kuxine sea. 

10. Finally, because no monument of a univer- 
sal deluge remains in any nation of the world. 

In addition to all these reasons, it must be ob- 
served, that the critic did not even understand the 
simple state of the question. The only inquiry 
is, whether we have any natural proofs that the 
sea has successively abandoned many tracts of 
territory? and upon this plain and mere matter 
of fact subject, M. abbé Frangois has taken oc- 
weasion to abuse men whom he certainly neither 
knows nor understands. It is far better to be si- 
lent, than merely to increase the quantity of bad 
books. s 

The same critic, in order to prop up old ideas 
now almost universally despised and derided, and 
which. have not the slightest relation to Moses, 
thinks proper to say,— i : 

«That Berosus perfectly agrees with Moses in 
the number of generations before the deluge.” 

Be it known to you, my dear reader, that this 
same Berosus is the writer who informs us that 
Re ee Wee ea yee sect 


* The abbé Francois, the author of a book absolutely 
unknown, against those who, at vestry-meetings, are 
called atheists, deists, materialists, &c. 
~ The work is entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
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the fish Oannes came out of the river Euphrates 
every day to go and preach to the Chaldeans; 
and that the same fish wrote with one of its bones 
a capital book about the origin of things. Such 
is the writer whom the ingenious abbé brings for- 
ward as a voucher for Moses. 

“Is it not evident,” he says, “that a great num- 
ber of European families, transplanted to the 
coasts of Africa, have become, without any mix- 
ture of African blood, as black as any of the na- 
tives of the country ??* 

It is just the contrary of this, M. Pabbé, that is 
evident. You are ignorant that the “reticulum 
mucosum” of the negroes is black, although I 
have mentioned the fact times innumerable. 
Were you to have ever so large a number of 
children born to you in Guinea, of a European 
wife, they would not one of them have that black 
unctuous skin, those dark and thick lips, those 
round eyes, or that woolly hair, which form the 
specific differences of the negro race. In the 
same manner, were your family established in 
America, they would have beards, while a native 
American will have none. Now extricate your- 
self from the difficulty, with Adam and Eve only, 
if you can. 

‘* Who was this ‘ Melchom,’ you ask, who had 
taken possession of the country of God? A pleas- 
ant sort of a god, certainly, whom the god of Jere- 
miah would carry off to be dragged into cap- 
tivity.”t 

Ah, ah! M. Pabbé, you are quite smart and 
lively. You ask, who is this Melchom? I will 
immediately inform you. Melek or Melkom sig- 
nified the Lord, as did Adoni or Adonai, Baal or 
Bel, Adad or Shadai, Eloi or Eloa. Almost all 
the nations of Syria gave such names to their 
gods; each had its lord, its protector, its god. 
Even the name of Jehovah was a Phenician and 
proper name; this we learn from Sanchoniathon, 
who was certainly anterior to Moses; and also 
from Diodorus. 

We well know that God is equally the God, 
the absolute master, of Egyptians and Jews, of 
all men and all worlds; but it is not in this light 
that he is represented when Moses appears be- 
fore Pharaoh. He never speaks to that monarch 
but in the name of the God of the Hebrews, as 
an ambassador delivers the orders of the king his 
master. He speaks so little in the name of the 
Master of all Nature, that Pharaoh replies to him, 
‘I do not know him.” Moses performs prodi- 
gies in the name of this God; but the magicians 
of Pharaoh perform precisely. the same prodigies 
in the name of their own. Hitherto both sides 
are equal; the contest is, who shall be deemed 
most powerful, not who shall be deemed alone 
powerful. At length the God of the Hebrews 
decidedly carries the day; he manifests a power 
by far the greater; but not the only power. hus, 
speaking after the manner of men, Pharaoh’s in- 
credulity is very excusable. It is the same incre- 
dulity as Montezuma exhibited before Cortez, and 
Ataliba before the Pizarros. ; 

When Joshua called together the Jews, he said 
to them,t— 

*‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, whe- 
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ther the Godsywhich your fathers served, that were | 
on the other side of the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell; but as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

The people, therefore, had already given them- 
selves up to other gods, and might serve whom 
they pleased.* 

When the family of Micah, in Ephraim, hire 
a Levitical priest to conduct the service. of a 
strange god; when the whole tribe of Dan serve 
the same god as the family of Micah; when a 
grandson of Moses himself becomes a_ hired 
priest of the same god—no one murmurs; every 
one has his own god, undisturbed; and the grand- 
son of Moses becomes an idolater without any 
one’s reviling or accusing him. At that time, 
therefore, every one chose his own local god, his 
own protector. 

The same Jews, after the death of Gideon, 
adore Baal-berith, which means precisely the 
same as Adonai—the lord, the protector; they 
change their protector. 

Adonai, in the time of Joshua, becomes master 
of the mountains;f but he is unable to overcome 
the inhabitants of the valleys, because they had 
chariots armed with scythes. 

Can anything more correctly represent the idea 
of a local deity, a god who is strong in one place, 
but not so in another? 2 

Jeptha, the son of Gilead and a concubine, says 
to the Moabites,{— 

«Wilt thou not possess what Chemosh, thy 
god, giveth thee to possess? So whomsoever the 
Lord our God shall drive out from before us, 
them will we possess.” 

It is then perfectly proved, that the undistin- 
guishing Jews, although chosen by the God of 
the universe, regarded him notwithstanding as a 
mere local god, the god of a particular territory 
or people, like the god of the Amorites, or that 
of the Moabites, of the mountains or of the val- 
leys. 

It is unfortunately very evident that it was per- 
fectly indifferent to the grandson of Moses whe- 
ther he served Micah’s god or his grandfather’s. 
It is clear, and cannot but be admitted, that the 
Jewish religion was not formed, that it was not 
uniform, till the time of Esdras; and we must, 
even then, except the Samaritans. 

You may now, probably, have some idea of the 
meaning of this lord or god Melkom. Iam not 
a favorer of his cause—the Lord deliver me from 
such folly!—but when you remark, “the god 
which Jeremiah threatened to carry into slavery 
must be a curious and pleasant sort of deity,” I 
will answer you, M. l’abbé, with this short piece 
of advice: “From your own house of glass do 
not throw stones at those of your neighbors.” 

They were the Jews who were, at that very 
time, carried off in slavery to Babylon. It was 
the good Jeremiah himself who was accused of 
being bribed by the court of Babylon, and of hay- 
ing consequently prophesied in its favor. It was 
he who was the object of public scorn and hatred, 
and who it is thought ended his career by being 
stoned to death by the Jews themselves. This 


* Joshua, xvii. 16. 
+ Judges, xvii. and xviii. 
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Jeremiah, be assured from me, was never before 
understood to be a joker. 

The God of the Jews, I again repeat, is the 
God of all nature. I expressly make this repeti- 
tion that you may have no ground for pretending 
ignorance of it, and that you may not accuse me 
before the ecclesiastical court. I still, however, 
assert and maintain, that the stupid Jews fre- 
quently knew no other god than a local one. 

“It is not natural to attribute the tides to the 
phases of the moon. They are not the high tides 
which occur at the full moon, that are ascribed to 


the phases of that planet.” 

Here we see ignorance of a different descrip- 
tion. 

It occasionally happens that persons of a cer- 
tain description are so much ashamed of the part 


they play in the world, that they are desirous of 
disguising themselves sometimes as wits, and 
sometimes as philosophers. 

In the first place, it is proper to inform M. Pab- 
bé, that nothing is more natural than to attribute 
an effect to that which is always followed by this 
effect. If a particular wind is constantly follow- 
ed by rain, it is natural to attribute the rain to the 
wind. Now, over all the shores of the ocean, 
the tides are always higher in the moon’s ‘syzy- 
gies, —if you happen to know the meaning of the 
term,—than at its quarterings. ‘The moon rises 
every day later: the tide is also every day later. 
The nearer the moon approaches our zenith, the 
greater is the tide; the nearer the moon approach- 
es its perigee, the higher the tide still rises. 
These experiences and various others, these in- 
variable correspondences with the phases of the 
moon, were the foundation of the ancient and 
just opinion, that that body is a principal cause of 
the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

After numerous centuries appeared the great 
Newton—Are you at all acquainted with New- 
ton? Did you ever hear, that after calculating 
the square of the progress of the moon in its orbit 
during the space of a minute, and dividing that 
square by the diameter of that orbit, he found the 
quotient to be fifteen feet? that he thence demon- 
strated that the moon gravitates towards the earth 
three thousand six hundred times less than if she 
were near the earth? that he afterwards demon- 
strated that its attractive force is the cause of 
three-fourths of the elevation of the sea by the 
tide, and that the force of the sun is the cause of 
the remaining fourth? You appear perfectly as- 
tonished. You never read anything like this in 
the ‘* Christian Pedagogue.”” Endeavor, hence- 
forward, both you and the porters of your parish, 
never to speak about things of which you have 
not even the slightest idea. 

You can form no conception of the injury you 
do to religion by your ignorance, and still more 
by your reasonings. In order to preserve in the 
world the little faith that remains in it, it would 
be the most judicious measure possible to restrain 
you, and such as you, from writing and publish- 
ing in behalf of it. 

I should absolutely make your astonished eyes 
stare almost to starting, were I to inform you, 
that this same Newton was persuaded that Sam- 
uel is the author of the Pentateuch. I do not 
mean to say that he demonstrated it in the same 


way as he calculated and deduced the power of 
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gravitation. 
modest. | believe in the Pentateuch, remember; 
but I believe also, that you have printed and pub- 
lished the most enormous absurdities. 

I could here transcribe a large volume of in- 
stances of your own individual ignorance and im- 
becility, and many of those of your brethren and 
colieagues. | shall not, however, take the trou- 
ble of doing it. Let us go on with our questions. 


SECTION II. 


I am ignorant how I was formed, and how I 
was born. {f was perfectly ignorant, for a quar- 
ter of my life, of the reasons of all that I saw, 
heard, and felt, and was a mere parrot, talking 
by rote in imitation of other parrots. 

When I looked about me and within me, I con- 
ceived that something existed from all eternity. 
Since there are beings actually existing, I con- 
cluded that there is some being necessary and ne- 
cessarily eternal. Thus the first step which | 
took to extricate myself from my ignorance, over- 
passed the limits of all ages—the boundaries of 
time. 

But when { was desirous of proceeding in this 
infinite career, I could neither perceive a. single 
path, nor clearly distinguish a single object; and 
from the flight which I took to contemplate eter- 
nity, I have fallen back into the abyss of my ori- 
ginal ignorance. 

I have seen what is denominated ‘matter,’ 
from the star Sirius, and the stars of the ‘milky 
way’ as distant from Sirius as that is from us, to 
the smallest atom that can be perceived by the 
microscope; and yet I know not what matter is. 

Light, which has enabled me to see all these 
different and distant beings, is perfectly unknown 
to me; I am able by the help of a prism to anato- 
mize this light, and divide it into seven pencillings 
of rays; but [ cannot divide these pencillings 
themselves; I know not of what they are com- 
posed. Light resembles matter in having motion 
and impinging upon objects, but it does not tend 
tewards a common centre like all other bodies; 
on the contrary it flies off by some invincible 
power from the centre, while all matter gravitates 
towards a centre. Light appears to be penetra- 
ble, and matter is impenetrable. Is light matter, 
or is it not matter? What is it? With what 
uumberless properties can it be invested? I am 
completely ignorant. : : 

This substance so brilliant, so rapid, and so un- 
known, and those other substances which float in 
the immensity of space—seeming to be infinite, 
are they eternal? I know nothing on the subject. 
Has a necessary being, sovereignly intelligent, 
created them from nothing, or has he only arrang- 
ed them? Did he produce this order in time, or 
before time? Alas! what is this time, of which I 
am speaking? I am incapable of defining it. O 
God, it is thou alone by whom I can be instruct- 
ed, for I am neither enlightened by the darkness 
of other men nor by my own. 

Mice and moles have their resemblances of 
structure, in certain respects, to the human frame. 
What difference can it make to the Supreme Be- 
ing whether animals like ourselves, or such as 
mice exist, upon this globe revolving in space with 
innumerable globes around it? ae 

Why have we being? Why are there any beings: 


Learn, then, to doubt and to be; 
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What is sensation? How have I received it? 
What connection is there between the air which 
vibrates on my ear and the sensation of sound? 
between this body and the sensation of colors? I 
am perfectly ignorant, and shall ever remain ig- 
norant. : 

What is thought? Where does it reside? How 
is it formed? Who gives me thoughts during my. 
sleep? Is it in virtue of my will that I think? 
No, for always during sleep, and often when I 
am awake, I have ideas against, or at least with- 
out, my will. These ideas, long forgotten, long 
put away, and banished in the lumber room of 
my brain, issue from it without any effort or vo- 
lition of mine, and suddenly present themselves 
to my memory, which had, perhaps previously 
made various vain attempts to recal them. 

External objects have not the power of form- 
ing ideas in me, for nothing can communicate 
what it does not possess; I am well assured that 
they are not given me by myself, for they are pro- 
duced without my orders. Who then produces 
them in me? Whence do they come? Whither 
do they go? Fugitive phantoms! What invisi- 
ble hand produces and disperses you? 

Why, of all the various tribes of animals, has 
man alone the mad ambition of domineering over 
his fellows? 

Why and how could it happen, that out of a 
thousand millions of men, more than nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine have been sacrificed to this 
mad ambition ? 

How is it that reason is a gift so precious that 
we would none of us lose it for all the pomp or 
wealth of the world, and yet at the same time 
that it has merely served to render us, in almost 
all cases, the most miserable of beings? 

Whence comes it, that with a passionate at- 
tachment to truth, we are always yielding to the 
most palpable impostures? 

Why do the vast tribes of India, deceived and 
enslaved by the bonzes, trampled upon by the de- 
scendant of a Tartar, bowed down by labor, 
groaning in misery, assailed by diseases, and a 
mark for al] the scourges and plagues of life, still 
fondly cling to that life? 

Whence comes evil, and why does it exist? 

O atoms of a day! O companions in infinite 
littleness, born like me to suffer everything, and 
be ignorant of everything !—are there in reality 
any among you so completely mad as to imagine 
you know all this, or that you can solve all these 
difficulties? Certainly there can be none. No; 
in the bottom of your heart you fee] your own no- 
thingness, as completely as I do justice to mine. 
But you are nevertheless arrogant and conceited 
enough to be eager for our embracing your vain 
systems; and not having the power to tyrannise 
over our bodies, you aim at becoming the tyrants 
of our souls. 
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Who art thou? Whence dost thou come? 
What is thy business? What will become of 


* This article is taken from a work, under the above 
head, translated from the French of M. De Voltaire, by 
the Rev. David Williams. London: 1779, pp. 86. We 
have selected only a few extracts.—IX. 
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thee? These are questions, which should be put 
to every being in the universe; but to which none 
of usreply. Iinquire of the plants, what vir- 
tue occasions their growth; and how the same 
soil produces fruits so different from each other? 
These beings, insensible and mute, leave me to 
my ignorance and my vain conjectures. 

I interrogate that crowd of animals, who are 
endowed with motion and the power of commu- 
nicating it; who enjoy the same sensations with 
myself; who have soine ideas, some memory, and 
all the passions. They know, even less than I 
do, what they are, why they exist, and what will 
become of them? 

Iam a weak animal. I come into the world, 
without knowledge, strength, or instinct. I can- 
not even crawl to my mother’s breast, like every 
other quadruped.* , I acquire a few ideas, only 
as I acquire a little strength, when my organs be- 
gin to develope themselves. ‘This strength in- 
creases in me, until having obtained a certain de- 
gree, it daily decreases. ‘The power of conceiv- 
ing ideas increases in the same manner to a cer- 
tain degree, and then iasensibly vanishes. 

What is the nature of that structure which 
from one moment to another increases the strength 
of my members to a prescribed boundary? I 
know not; and those who have spent their lives 
in search of this cause, know no more of it than 
I do. 

What is that other power which introduces 
images into my brain; which preserves them in 
my memory? ‘Those who are paid for this knowl- 
edge have sought it in vain. Weare all as igno- 
rant of first principles as we were in our cra- 
dles. 

Have I been taught anything by the books that 
have been written for two thousand years? 
Sometimes a wish will arise in us to know how 
we think, though we seldom feel an inclination 
to know how we digest, or how we walk. I have 
interrogated my reason, and asked what it is? 
The question has always confounded it. 

I have tried to discover by it if the same springs 
which enable me to digest or to walk, are those 
by which I have ideas. I have never been able 
_, to conceive how, or wherefore these ideas fled 
when hunger made my body languish, and how 
they had sprung up again when I had eaten. I 
have observed so great a difference between my 
thoughts and my nourishment, without which I 
should not think, that I have believed there was 
a substance in me which reasoned, and another 
substance which digested. However, on endea- 
voring always to prove to myself that we are two, 
I palpably felt that I am only one; and that con- 
tradiction has always given me extreme pain. 

I have asked some of my fellow creatures who 
cultivate the earth, ourcommon mother, with great 
industry, if they felt themselves double beings; if 
they had discovered by their philosophy, that they 
possessed within them an immortal substance and 
yet formed of nothing, existing without extent, 
acting on their nerves without touching them, and 
actually sent into their mother’s womb six weeks 


* Did Voltaire consider man a quadruped? The 
words seem to imply it; but it must be a mistake.—K. 
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before their conception? They thought I was 
laughing at them, and went on with their labor 
without making me any answer. 

Seeing therefore, that a prodigious number of 
men had not even the least idea of the difficulties 
which gave me uneasiness, and did not perplex 
themselves with what was said in the schools, of 
being in the abstract, of matter and spirit, &e., 
observing that they often diverted themselves with 
what I was desirous of knowing, I suspected it 
was not necessary that we should know them. I 
thought nature had given to every being the por- 
tion that is proper for him; and I believed that 
those things which we could not obtain were not 
designed for us. But notwithstanding this des- 
pondency, I cannot suppress the desire of being 
instructed; and my disappointed curiosity is ever 
insatiable. 

* x * * H * * * 

We must renounce common sense, or allow 
that we know nothing but by experience; and 
certainly if it be by experience only, by a series 
of trials and long reflection, that we acquire some 
feeble and slight ideas of body, of space, of time, 
of infinity, and even of God; it is not that the 
author of our nature has placed these ideas in the 
brain of every foetus, in order that a small num- 
ber of men should afterwards make use of them. 

* x + * *¥ * * * 

Not having any idea but by experience, it is 
not possible we should ever know what matter is. 
We touch, and we see the properties of that sub- 
stance. But even the word substance, that which 
is beneath, gives us sufficient reason to think that 
this thing beneath will be unknown to us forever: 
whatever we discover of its appearance, this sub- 
stance, this thing beneath, will ever remain to be 
discovered. By the same reason we shall never 
know of ourselves whatisspirit. Itisa word which 
originally signified breath, and by the use of which 
we endeavor to expressly vaguely and grossly that 
which gives us thoughts. But if even by a mira- 
cle, which is not to be expected, we should have 
some slight idea of the substance of this spirit, we 
should not be further advanced; and we could 
never imagine how this substance received senti- 
ments and thoughts. We know well that we have 
a little intelligence; but how do we acquire it? 
It is a secret of Nature; she has not divulged it 
to any mortal. 

* * * * * * * ¥ 

I find at this time, in this period, which is the 
dawn of reason, that some of the heads of that 
hydra, Fanaticism,* are again springing up; their 
poison however is apparently less mortal, and 
their jaws less voracious than they have been. 
There has not been altogether so much blood 
spilled for versatile grace, as there continued to be 
a great while for plenary indulgences, sold at 
market: but the monsters live still. Every man, 
who searches for truth, must incur the danger of 
being persecuted. Are we to remain in darkness 
unemployed? Or must we light a flambeau, at 


which envy and calumny may rekindle their 


torches? For my own part, Iam no more of 
opinion, that truth should be concealed before 


* This alludes to what is contained in many articles 
going before, as this is the 56th article, and the last in 
the whole piece except the supplement,—K. 
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these monsters, than that we should avoid taking 
nourishment, lest we should be poisoned. 


IMAGINATION. 


SECTION I, 


Imacination is the power which every being, 
endowed with perception and reason, is conscious 
he possesses of representing to himself sensible 
objects. This faculty is dependent upon memory. 
We see men, animals, gardens, which perceptions 
are introduced by the senses; the memory retains 
them, and the imagination compounds them. On 
this account the ancient Greeks called the muses, 
“the daughters of memory.” 

It is of great importance to observe, that these 
faculties of receiving ideas, retaining them, and 
compounding them, are among the many things 
of which we can give noexplanation. These in- 
visible springs of our being are of nature’s work- 
manship, and not of our own. 

Perhaps this gift of God, imagination, is the 
sole instrument with which we compound ideas, 
even those which are most abstract and meta- 
physical. 

You pronounce the word ‘triangle;? but you 
merely utter a sound, if you do not represent to 

ourself the image of some particular triangle. 
You certainly have no idea of a triangle but in 
consequence of having seen triangles, if you have 
the gift of sight, or of having felt them, if you are 
blind. You cannot think of a triangle in general, 
unless your imagination figures to itself, at least 
in aconfused way, some particular triangle. You 
calculate; but it is necessary that you should re- 
present to yourself units added to each other, or 
your mind will be totally insensible to the opera- 
tion of your hand. 

You utter the abstract terms—greatness, truth, 
justice, finite, infinite; but is the term ‘ greatness,’ 
thus uttered, anything more or less, than a mere 
sound, from the action of your tongue, producing 
vibrations in the air, unless you have the image 
of some greatness in your mind? What mean- 
ing is there in the words ‘truth’ and ‘falsehood,’ 
if you have not perceived, by means of your 
senses, that some particular thing which you were 
told existed, did exist in fact; and that another, 
of which you were told the same, did not exist? 
And, is it not from this experience, that you frame 
the general idea of truth and falsehood? And, 
when asked what you mean by these words, can 
you help figuring to yourself some sensible image, 
uccasioning you to recollect, that you have some- 
times been told, as a fact, what really and truly 
happened, and very often what was not so? 

Have you any other notion of just and unjust, 
than what is derived from particular actions, 
which appeared to you respectively of these de- 
scriptions? You heganin your childhood by learn- 
ing to read under some master: you endeavored 
to spell well, but you really spelled ill: your master 
chastised you: this appeared to you very unjust. 
You have observed a laborer refused his wages, 
and innumerable instances of the like nature. 
Is the abstract idea of just and unjust any thing 
more than facts of this character confusedly mix- 
ed up in your imagination? ; 

Is ‘ finite’ anything else in your conception than 
the image of some limited quantity or extent? Is 
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‘infinite’ anything but the image of the same ex- 
tent or quantity enlarged indefinitely? Do not 
all these operations take place in your mind just 
in the same manner as you read a book? You 
read circumstances and events recorded in it, and 
never think at the time of the alphabetical char- 
acters, without which however you would have 
no notion of these events and circumstances. At- 
tend to this point for a single moment, and then 
you will distinctly perceive the essential import- 
ance of those characters over which your eye pre- 
viously glided without thinking of them. In the 
same manner all your reasonings, all your accu- 
mulations of knowledge, are founded on images 
traced in your brain. You have, in general, no 
distinct perception or recollection of them; but 
give the case only a moment’s attention, and you 
will then clearly discern, that these images are 
the foundation of all the notions that you possess. 
It may be worth the reader’s while to dwell a lit- 
tle upon this idea, to extend it, and to rectify it. 

The celebrated Addison, in the eleven essays 
upon the imagination with which he has enriched 
the volumes of the Spectator, begins with observ- 
ing, that ‘the sense of sight is the only one which 
furnishes the imagination with ideas.” Yet cer- 
tainly it must be allowed, that the other senses 
contribute some share. A man born blind, still 
hears, in his imagination, the harmony which no 
longer vibrates upon his ear; he still continues 
listening as in a trance or dream; the objects 
which have resisted or yielded to his hands pro- 
duce a similar effect in his head or mind. It is 
true that the sense of sight alone supplies images; 
and as it is a kind of touching or feeling which 
extends even to the distance of the stars, its im- 
mense diffusion enriches the imagination more 
than all the other senses put together. 

There are two descriptions of imagination; one 
consists in retaining a simple impression of ob- 
jects; the other arranges the images received, and 
combines them in endless diversity. The first has 
been called passive imagination, and the second, 
active. ‘The passive scarcely advances beyond 
memory and is common to man and to animals. 
Irom this power or faculty it arises, that the 
sportsman and his dog both follow the hunted 
game in their dreams, that they both hear the 
sound of the horn, and the one shouts and the 
other barks in their sleep. Both men and brutes 
do something more than recollect on these occa- 
sions, for dreams are never faithful and accurate 
images. This species of imagination compounds 
objects, but it is not the understanding which acts 
in it; it is the memory laboring under error. 

This passive imagination certainly requires no 
assistance from volition, whether we are asleep 
or awake; it paints, independently of ourselves, 
what our eyes have seen, it hears what our ears 
have heard, and touches what we have touched; 
it adds to it or takes from it. It is an internal 
sense, acting necessarily, and accordingly there is 
nothing more common, in speaking of any par- 
ticular individual, than to say, “he has no com- 
mand over his imagination.” 

In this respect we cannot but see, and be aston- 
ished at, the slight share of power we really pos- 
sess. Whence comes it, that occasionally in 
dreams we compose the most coherent and elo- 
quent discourses, and verses far superior to what 
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we should write on the same subject if perfectly 
awake ?—that we even solve complicated problems 
in mathematics? 
combined and complex ideas in no degree depend- 
ent on ourselves. But if it is incontestible that 
coherent ideas are formed within us independent- 
ly of our will in sleep, who can safely assert that 
they are not produced in the same manner when 
we are awake? Is there a man living who fore- 
sees the idea which he will form in his mind the 
ensuing minute? Does it not seem as if ideas 
were given to us as much as the motions of our 
fibres; and had father Malebranche merely main- 
tained the principle, that all ideas are given by 
God, could any one have successfully opposed 
him? 


This passive faculty, independent of reflection, | 


is the source of our passions and our errors; far 
from being dependent on the will, the will is de- 
termined by it. It urges us towards the objects 
which it paints before us, or diverts us from them, 
just according to the nature of the exhibition thus 
made of them by it. The image of a danger in- 
spires fear; that of a benefit excites desire. It is 
this faculty alone which produces the enthusiasm 
of glory, of party, of fanaticism; it is this which 
produces so many mental alienations and disor- 
ders, making weak brains, when powerfully im- 
pressed, conceive that their bodies are metamor- 
phosed into varicus animals, that they are pos- 
sessed by demons, that they are under the infer- 
nal dominion of witchcraft, and that they are in 
reality going to unite with sorcerers in the wor- 
ship of the devil, because they have been told 
that they were going todo so. ‘his species of 
slavish imagination, which generally is the lot of 
ignorant people, has been the instrument which 
the imagination of some men has employed to ac- 
quire and retain power. It is, moreover, this pas- 
sive imagination of brains easily excited and agi- 
tated, which sometimes produces on the bodies 
of children evident marks of the impression re- 
ceived by the mother; examples of this kind are 
indeed innumerable, and the writer of this article 
has seen some so striking, that, were he to deny 
them, he must contradict his own ocular demon- 
stration. This effect of imagination is incapable 
of being explained; but every other operation of 
nature is equally so; we have no clearer idea 
how we have perceptions, how we retain them, 
or how we combine them. There is an infinity 
between us and the springs or first principles of 
our nature. 

Active imagination is that which joins combina- 
tion and reflection to memory. It brings near to 
us many objects at a distance; it separates those 
mixed together, compounds them, and changes 
them; it seems to create, while in fact it merely 
arranges: for it has not been given, to man to 
make ideas—he is only able to modify them. 

This active imagination then is in reality a fa- 
culty as independent of ourselves as passive im- 
agination; and one proof of its not depending up- 
on ourselves is, that if we propose to a hundred 
persons, equally ignorant, to imagine a certain 
new machine, ninety-nine of them will form no 
imagination at all about it, notwithstanding all 
their endeavors. Ifthe hundredth imagines some- 
thing, is it not clear that it is a particular gift or 
talent which he has received? It is this gift which 
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‘is called ‘genius;’ it is in this that we recognise 
‘something inspired and divine. , 

This gift of nature is an imagination inventive 
‘in the arts—in the disposition of a picture, in the 
structure of a poem. It cannot exist without 
;memory, but it uses memory as an instrument 
| with which it produces all its performances. 

In consequence of having seen that a large 
stone which the hand-of a man could not move, 
might be moved by means of a staff, active ima- 
gination invented levers, and afterwards com- 
pound moving forces, which are no other than 
disguised levers. It is necessary to figure in the 
mind the machines with their various effects and 
processes, in order to the actual production of 
them. 

It is not this description of imagination that is 
called by the vulgar the enemy of judgment. On 
the contrary, it can only act in union with pro- 
found judgment; it incessantly combines its pic- 
tures, corrects its errors, and raises all its edifices 
according to calculation and upona plan. ‘There 
is an astonishing imagination in practical mathe- 
matics; and Archimedes had at Jeast as much itn- 
agination as Homer. It is by this power that a 
poet creates his personages, appropriates to them 
characters and manners, invents his fable, pre- 
sents the exposition of it, constructs its complex- 
ity, and prepares its development: a labor, all 
this, requiring judgment the most profound and 
the most delicately discriminative. 

A very high degree of art is necessary in all 
these imaginative inventions, and even in ro- 
‘mances. ‘Those which are deficient in this qual- 
ity are neglected and despised by all minds of na- 
tural good taste. An invariably sound judgment 
pervades all the fables of Aisop. They will nev- 
er cease to be the delight of mankind. There is 
more imagination in the Fairy Tales; but these 
fantastic imaginations, destitute of order and good 
sense, can never be in high esteem; they are read 
childishly, and must be condemned by reason. 

The second part of active imagination is that 
of detail, and it is this to which the world distin- 
guishingly applies the term. It is this which con- 
stitutes the charm of conversation, for it is con- 
stantly presenting to the mind what mankind are 
most fond of,—new objects. It paints in vivid 
colors what men of cold and reserved tempera- 
ment hardly sketch; it employs the most striking 
circumstances; it cites the most appropriate ex- 
amples; and when this talent displays itself in 
union with the modesty and simplicity which be- 
come and adorn all talents, it conciliates to itself 
an empire over society. Man is so completely a 
machine, that wine sometimes produces this ima- 
gination, as intoxication destroys it. This is a 
topic to excite at once humiliation and wonder. 
How can it happen that a small quantity of a cer- 
tain liquor, which would prevent a man from ef- 
fecting an important calculation, shall at the same 
time bestow on him the most brilliant ideas? 

It is in poetry particularly that this imagination 
of detail and expression ought to prevail. It is 
always agreeable, but there it is necessary. In 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, almost all is imagery, 
without even the reader’s perceiving it. Tragedy 
requires fewer images, fewer picturesque expres- 
sions and sublime metaphors and allegories, than 
the epic poem and the ode; but the greater part 
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of these beauties, under discreet and able man- 
agement, produce an admirable effect in tragedy; 
they should never, however, be forced, stiltish, or 
gigantic. 

Active imagination, which constitutes men po- 
ets, confers on them enthusiasm,—according to 
the t'ue meaning of the Greek word, that internal 
emotion which in reality agitates the mind and 
transforms the author into the personage whom 
he introduces as the speaker; for such is the true 
enthusiasm, which consists in emotion and in im- 
agery. An author under this influence says pre- 
cisely what would be said by the character he is 
exhibiting. 

Less imagination is admissible in eloquence 
than in poetry. The reason is obvious;—ordina- 
ry discourse should be less remote from common 
ideas. The orator speaks the language of all: 
the foundation of the poet’s performance is fiction. 
Accordingly, imagination is the essence of his art: 
to the orator it is only an accessary. 

Particular traits or touches of imagination have, 
it is observed, added great beauties to painting. 
That artifice especially is often cited, by which 
the artist coyers with a veil the head of Agamem- 
non at the sacrifice of Iphigenia; an expedient, 
nevertheless, far Jess beautiful than if the painter 
had possessed the secret of exhibiting in the coun- 
tenance of Agamemnon ihe conflict between the 
grief of a father, the majesty of a monarch, and 
the resignation of a good man to the will of hea- 
ven; as Rubens had the skill to paint in the looks 
and attitude of Mary of Medicis the pain of child- 
birth, the joy of being delivered of a son, and the 
maternal affection with which she looks upon her 
child. 

In general, the imaginations of painters when 
they are merely ingenious, contribute more to ex- 
hibit the learning in the artist than to increase the 
beauties of the art. All the allegorical composi- 
tions in the world are not worth the masterly ex- 
ecution and fine finish which constitute the true 
value of paintings. 

In all the arts, the most beautiful imagination 
is always the most naturgl. The false is that 
which brings together objects incompatible; the 
extravagant paints objects which have no analo- 
gy, allegory, or resemblance. A strong imagina- 
tion explores everything to the bottom; a weak 
one skims over the surface; the placid one re- 
poses in agreeable pictures; the ardent one piles 
images upon images. The judicious or sage 1m- 
agination is that which employs with discrimina- 
tion all these different characters, but which rare- 
ly admits the extravagant and always rejects the 
false. f 

If memory nourished and exercised be the 
source of all imagination, that same faculty of 
memory, when overcharged, becomes the extinc- 
tion of it. Accordingly, the man whose head is 
full of names and dates does not possess that store- 
house of materials from which he can derive com- 
pound images. Men occupied in calculation, or 
with intricate matters of business, have generally 
a very barren imagination. mt 

When imagination is remarkably stirring and 
ardent, it may easily degenerate into madness; 
but it has been observed, that this morbid affec- 
tion of the organs of the brain more frequently 
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lunited to receiving strong impressions of objects, 
than to those fervent and active ones which col- 
lect and combine ideas; for this active imagina- 
tion always requires the association of judginent, 
the other 1s independent of it. 

It is not perhaps useless to add to this essay, 
that by the words perception, memory, imagina 
tion, and judgment, we do not mean distinet aud 
separate organs, one of which has the gift of per- 
ceiving, another of recollecting, the third of imag- 
ining, and the last of judging. Men are more 
inclined than some are aware to consider these 
as completely distinct and separate faculties. It 
is however one and the same being that performs 
all these operations, which we know only by their 
effects, without being able to know anything of 
that being itself. 


SECTION II. 


Brutes possess imagination as well as ourselves; 
your dog, for example, hunts in his dreams. 

** Objects are painted in the fancy,” says Des- 
cartes, as others have also said. Certainly they 
are; but what is the fancy, and how are objects 
painted in it? Is it with ‘the subtle matter?” 
How can I tell? is the appropriate answer to all 
questions thus affecting the first principles of hu- 
man organization. 

Nothing enters the understanding without an 
image. It was necessary, in order to our obtain- 
ing the confused idea we possess of infinite space, 
that we should have an idea of a space of a few 
feet. It is necessary, in order to our having the 
idea of God, that the image of something more 
powerful than ourselves should have long dwelt 
upon our minds. 

We do not create a single ideaorimage. I de- 
fy you to create one. Ariosto did not make As- 
tolpho travel to the moon till long after he had 
heard of the moon, of St. John, and of the Pala~ 
dins. 

‘We make no images; we only collect and com- 
bine them. 'The extravagances of the Thousand 
and One Nights and the Fairy Tales are merely 
combinations. 

He who comprises most images in the store- 
house of his memory, is the person who possess- 
es most imagination. 

The difficulty is in not bringing together these 
images in profusion, without any selection. You 
might employ a whole day in representing, with- 
out any toilsome effort, and almost without any 
attention, a fine old man with a long beard, cloth- 
ed in ample drapery, and borne in the midst of a 
cloud resting on chubby children with beautifixl 
wings attached to their shoulders, or upon an ea- 
gle of immense size and grandeur; all the gods 
and animals surrounding him; golden tripods run- 
ning to arrive at his council; wheels revolving by 
their own self-motion, advancing as they revolve; 
having four faces covered with eyes, ears, tongues, 
and noses; and between these tripods and wheels 
an immense multitude of dead resuscitated by the 
crash of thunder; the celestial spheres dancing 
and joining in harmonious concert, &c. &c. The 
lunatic asylum abounds in such imaginations. 

We may, on the subject of imagination, dis- 
tinguish,—1. ‘The imagination which disposes the 
events of a poem, romance, tragedy, or comedy, 


attaches to those passive imaginations which arelland which attaches the characters and passions 
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to the different personages. This requires the 
profoundest judgment and the most exquisite 
knowledge of the human heart; talents absolute- 
ly indispensable; but with which, however, no- 
thing has yet been done but merely laying the 
foundation of the edifice. 

2. The imagination which gives to all these 
personages the eloquence or diction appropriate 
to their rank, suitable to their situation. Here is 
the great art and difficulty; but even after doing 
this they have not done enough. 

3. The imagination in the expression, by which 
every word paints an image in the mind without 
astonishing or overwhelming it; as in Virgil:— 


Remigium alarum. 
fEneid, vi. 19. 


Meerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum. 
Georgics, ili. 517. 


Velorum pandimus alas. 
/@neid, iii. 520. 

Pendent circum oscula nati. 

Georg. ii. 523. 


Immortale jecur tundens fecundaque penis 
Viscera. /Mneid, vi. 598, 599. 


Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum, : 
Georg, iv. 468. 


Fata vocant, conditque natantia ]umina somnus. 
‘Georg. iv. 496. 


Virgil is full of these picturesque expressions, 
with which he enriched the Latin language, and 
which are so difficult to be translated into our Ku- 
ropean jargons,—-the crooked and lame , offspring 
of a well-formed and majestic sire, but which 
however have some merit of their own, and have 
done some tolerably good things in their way. 

There is an astonishing imagination, even in 
the science of mathematics. An inventor must 
begin with painting correctly in his mind the fig- 
ure, the machine invented by him, and its proper- 
ties or effects. We repeat there was far more 
imagination in the head of Archimedes than in 
that of Homer. 

As the imagination of a great mathematician 
must possess extreme precision, so must that of a 
great poet be exceedingly correct and chaste. 
He must never present images that are incompat- 
ible with each other, incoherent, highly exagger- 
ated, or unsuitable to the nature of the subject. 

The great fault of some writers who have ap- 
peared since the age of Louis XIV. is, attempting 
a constant display of imagination, and fatiguing 
the reader by the profuse abundance of far-fetch- 
ed images and double rhymes, one half of which 
may be pronounced absolutely useless. It is this 
which has at length brought into neglect and ob- 
seurity a number of small poems, such as Ver 
Vert, The Chartreuse, and ‘(he Shades, which 
at one period possessed considerable celebrity. 
Mere sounding superfluity soon finds oblivion. 


Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Horace, Art of Poetry, 837. 


The active and the passive imagination have 
been distinguished in the Encyclopedia. The ac- 
tive is that of which we have treated. It is the 
talent of forming new pictures out of all those 
contained in our memory. 
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The passive is scarcely anything beyond memo- 
ry itself, even in a brain under strong emotion. 
A man of an active and fervent imagination, a 
preacher of the League in France, or a puritan 
in England, harangues the populace with a voice 
of thunder, with an eye of fire, and the gesture 
of a demoniac, and represents Jesus Christ as de- 
manding justice of the Eternal] Father for the new 
wounds he has received from the royalists, for the 
nails which have been driven for the second time 
through his feet and hands by these impious mis- 
creants. Avenge, O God the Father, avenge the 
blood of God the Son; march under the banner 
of the Holy Spirit; it was formerly a dove, but is 
now an eagle bearing thunder! ‘The passive im- 
aginations, roused and stimulated by these images, 
by the voice, by the action of those sanguinary 
empirics, urge the maddening hearers to rush with 
fury from the chapel or meeting-house, to kill 
their opponents and get themselves hanged. 

Persons of passive imaginations, for the sake 
of high and violent excitement, go sometimes to 
the sermon and sometimes to the play; sometimes 
to the place of execution; and sometimes even to 
what they suppose to be the midnight and appal- 
ling meetings of presumed sorcerers. 
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Wuo is the impious man? It is he who ex- 
hibits the Being of Beings, the great Former of 
the world, the Eternal Intelligence by whom all 
nature is governed, with a long white beard, and 
having hands and feet. He however is pardona- 
ble for his impiety; a weak and ignorant crea- 
ture, the sight or conduct of whom we ought not 
to allow to provoke or to vex us. 

If he should even paint that great and incom- 
prehensible Being as carried on a cloud, which 
can carry nothing; if he is so stupid as to place 
God in a mist, in rain, or on a mountain, and to 
surround him with little round, chubby, painted 
faces, accompanied by two wings,—I can smile, 
and pardon him with all my heart. 

The impious man, who ascribes to the Being 
of Beings absurd predictions and absolute iniqui- 
ties, would certainly provoke me, if that great 
Being had not bestowed upon me the gift of rea- 
son to control my anger. This senseless fanatic 
repeats to me once more what thousands of 
others have said before him, that it is not our pro- 
vince to decide what is reasonable and just in the 
great Being; that his reason is not like our rea- 
son, nor his justice like our justice. What then 
my rather too absurd and zealous friend, would 
you really wish me to judge of justice and reason 
by any other notions than I have of them myself. 
Would you have me walk otherwise than with 
my feet, or speak otherwise than with my mouth? 

The impious man, who supposes the great Be- 
ing to be jealous, proud, malignant, and vindic- 
tive, is more dangerous.- I would not sleep un- 
der the same roof with such a man. | 

But how will you treat the impious man, the 
daring blasphemer, who says to you—See only 
with my eyes; do not think yourself; I proclaim 
to you a tyrant God, who ordained me to be your 
tyrant; I am his well-beloved; he will torment to 
all eternity millions of his creatures, whom he de- 
tests, for the sake of gratifying me; I will be your: 
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master in-this world, and will laugh at your tor- 
ments in the next? 

Do you not feel a very strong inclination to 
beat this cruel blasphemer? and, even if you hap- 
pen to be born with a meek and forgiving spirit, 
would you not fly with the utmost speed to the 
west, when this barbarian utters his atrocious 
reveries in the east? 

With respect to another and very different class 
of the impious,—those who, while washing their 
elbows, neglect to turn their faces towards Alep- 
po and Erivan, or who do not kneel down in the 
dirt on seeing a procession of capuchin friars at 
Perpignan, they are certainly culpable; but I 
hardly think they ought to be impaled. 


IMPOST 
SECTION I. 


So many philosophical works have been writ- 
ten on the nature of impost, that we need say 
very little about it here. It is true, that nothing 
is less philosophical than this subject; but it may 
enter into moral philosophy by representing to a 
superintendent of finances or to a ‘Turkish Teft- 
ardar, that it accords not with universal morals 
to take his neighbor’s money; and that all receiv- 
ers and custom-house officers and collectors of 
taxes are cursed in the gospel. 

Cursed as they are, it must however be agreed, 
that it is impossible for a society to subsist unless 
each member pays something towards the ex- 
pense of it; and as, since every one ought to pay, 
it is necessary to have a receiver, we do not see 
why this receiver is to be cursed and regarded as 
an idolater. There is certainly no idolatry in re- 
ceiving money of guests to pay for their supper. 

In republics, and states which with the name 
of kingdoms are really republics, every individu- 
al is taxed according to his means and the wants 
of society. . 

In despotic kingdoms—or to speak more polite- 
ly—in monarchical states, it is not quite the same 
—the nation is taxed without consulting it. An 
agriculturist who has twelve hundred livres of 
revenue, is quite astonished when four hundred 
are demanded of him. ‘There are several who 
are even obliged to pay more than half of what 
they receive.* . 

The cultivator demands why the half of his 
fortune is taken from him to pay soldiers, when 
the hundredth part would suffice. He is answer- 


* Let us confess, that if there are some republics which 
pretend to consult the nation, there is perhaps not a sin- 
gle one in which it really is consulted. 

Let us avow, that in England, though exempted from 
all personal impost, there is as much disproportion in the 
taxes, partial exactions, and false charges, as in any mon- 
archy. Finally, let us avow, that it is very possible for 
the legislative body ina republic to be interested in main- 
taining a bad system of taxation, whilst a monarch can 
have no interest in it. Thus, the people of a republic 
may have to fear the error and corruption of their lead- 
ers, whilst the subjects of a monarch have only his per- 
sonal errors to dread. j 
Voltaire reasons as soundly upon British taxation as 
if he thoroughly understood breweries, taxation, corn 
‘Jaws, and Irish tithes. His concluding observations in 
this note are more specious than sound.—T. 
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ed that, besides the soldiers, he must pay for lux- 
ury and the arts; that nothing is lost; and that in 
Persia towns and villages are assigned to the 
queen to pay for her girdles, slippers, and pins. 

He replies, that he knows nothing of the histo- 
ry of Persia, and that he should be very indig- 
nant if half his fortune was taken for girdles, 
pins, and shoes; that he would furnish them from 
a better market; and that he endures a grievous 
lmMposition. 

He is made to hear reason by being put into a 
dungeon and having his goods put up to sale. If 
he resists the tax collectors whom the New Tes- 
tament has damned, he is hanged,—which renders 
all his neighbors infinitely accommodating. 

Were this money employed by the sovereign in 
importing spices from India, coffee from Moch», 
English and Arabian horses, silks from the Le- 
vant, and gewgaws from China, it is clear that in 
a few years there would not remain a single sous 
m the kingdom. ‘The taxes, therefore, serve to 
maintain the manufactures; and so far what is 
poured into the coffers of the prince returns to 
the cultivators. ‘They suffer, they complain, and 
other parts of the state suffer and complain also; 
but at the end of the year they find that every one 
has labored and lived some way or other. 

If by chance a clown goes to the capital, he 
sees with astonishment a fine lady dressed in a 
gown of sill embroidered with gold, drawn in a 
magnificent carriage by two valuable horses, and 
followed by four lacqueys dressed in a cloth of 
twenty francs an ell. He addresses himself to 
one of these lacqueys, and says to him—Sir, 
where does this lady get money to make such an 
expensive appearance? My friend, says the lac- 
quey, the king allows her a pension of forty thou- 
sand livres. Alas! says the rustic, it is my vil- 
lage which pays this pension. Yes, answers the 
servant; but the silk that you have gathered and 
sold has made the stuff in which she is dressed; 
my cloth is a part of thy sheep’s wool; my baker 
has made my bread of thy corn; thou hast sold at 
market the very fowls that we eat: thus thou 
see’st that the pension of madame returns to thee 
and thy comrades. 

The peasant does not absolutely agree with the 
axioms of this philosophical lacquey; but one 
proof that there is something true in his answer 
is, that the village exists, and produces children 
who also complain, and who bring forth children 
again to complain. 


SECTION II, 


If we were obliged to read all the edicts of tax- 
ation, and all the books written against them, that 
would be the greatest tax of all, 

We well know that taxes are necessary, and 
that the malediction pronounced in the gospel on- 
ly regards those who abuse their employment to 
harrass the people. Perhaps the copyist forgot a 
word,-as for instance the epithet pravus. It might 
have meant pravus publicanus; this word was 
much more necessary, as the general malediction 
is a formal contradiction to the words put into the 
mouth of Jesus Christ: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s.”” Certainly those who 
collected the dues of Cesar ought not to have 
been held inhorror. It would have been, at once, 
insulting the order of Roman knights and the em- 
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peror himself; nothing could have been more ill- 
advised. 

In all civilized countries the imposts are very 
great, because the charges of the state are very 
heavy. In Spain the articles of commerce sent 
to Cadiz, and thence to America, pay more than 
thirty per cent. before their transit is accom- 
plished. ‘ 

In England all duty upon importation is very 
considerable: however, it is pat without mur- 
muring; there is even a pride in paying it. A 
merchant boasts of putting four or five thousand 
guineas a year into the public treasury. The 
richer a country is, the heavier are the taxes. 
Speculators would have taxes fall on landed pro- 
ductions only. What! having sown a field of 
flax, which will bring me two hundred crowns, 
by which flax a great manufacturer will gain two 
hundred thousand. crowns by converting it into 
lace,—must this manufacturer pay nothing, and 
shall I pay all, because it is produced by my land? 
The wite of this manufacturer will furnish the 
queen and princesses with fine point of Alengon; 
she will be patronised; her son will become in- 
tendant of justice, police, and finance, and will 
augment my taxes in my miserable old age. Ah! 
gentlemen speculators, you calculate badly; you 
are unjust.* 

The great point is, that an entire people be not 
despoiled by an army of alguazils, in order that a 
score of town or court leeches may drink its blood. 

The duke de Sulli relates, in his Political Econ- 
omy, that in 1585 there were just twenty lords in- 
terestéd in the leases of farms, to whom the high- 
est bidders gave three millions two hundred and 
forty-eight thousand crowns. 

It was still worse under Charles IX. and Fran- 
cis I. and Louis XII. ‘There was not less depre- 
dation in the minority of Louis XIV. France, 
notwithstanding so many wounds, is still in being. 
Yes; but if it had not received them it would 
have been in better health. It is thus with seve- 
ral other states.f 


SECTION III. 


It is just that those who enjoy the advantages 
of a government should support the charges. 
The ecclesiastics and monks, who pcessess. great 
property, for this reason should contribute to the 
taxes in all countries, like other citizens. 

In the times which we call barbarous, great 
benefices and abbeys were taxed in France to the 
third of their revenue. 

By a statute of the year 1188, Philip Augustus 
imposed a tenth of the revenues of all benefices. 

Philip le Bel caused the fifth, afterwards the 
fifteenth, and finally the twentieth part, to be paid, 
of all the possessions of the clergy. 

King John, by a statute of the 12th of March, 
1355, taxed bishops, abbots, chapters, and all ec- 
clesiastics generally, to the tenth of the revenue 
of their benefices and patrimonies.t The same 
prince confirmed this tax by two other statutes, 


* See the notes to L’Homme aux Quarante Ecus. 

+ Such were the causes of the Revolution of France 
and of other states, and not the writings of men of genius 
like Voltaire, as interested fanatics and sophists would 
fain have the world believe.—T. 

$ Ord du Louvre, tom. iv 
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1one of the 3rd of March, the other of the 28th of 
December, 1258.* 

In the letters-patent of Charles V. of the 22nd 
of June, 1372, it is decreed, that the churchmen 
shall pay taxes and other real and personal im- 
posts.f These letters-patent were renewed by 
Charles VI. in 1390. 

How is it that these laws have been abolished, 
while so many monstrous customs and sanguinary 
decrees have been preserved ?t¢ 

The clergy, indeed, pay a tax under the name 
ofa free-aift and, as it is known, it is principally 
the poorest and most useful part of the church, 
the curates, (rectors) who pay this tax. But, 
why this difference and inequality of contribu- 
tions between the citizens of the same state? 
Why do those who enjoy the greatest preroga- 
tives, and who are sometimes useless to the pub- 
lic, pay less than the laborer, who is so neces- 
sary? 

The republic of Venice supplies rules on this 
subject, which should serve as examples to all 
Europe. 


SECTION Iv. 


Churchmen have not only pretended to be ex- 
empt from taxes, they have found the means in 
several provinces to tax the people, and make 
them pay as a legitimate right. 

In several countries, monks having seized the 
tithes to the prejudice of the rectors, the peasants 
are obliged to tax themselves, to furnish their pas- 
tors with subsistence;|}| and thus in several vil- 
lages, above all, in Franche Comté, besides the 
tithes which the parishioners pay to the monks 
or to chapters, they further pay three or four 
measures of corn to their curates or rectors. 

This tax was called the right of harvest in some 
provinces, and boisselage in others. 

It is no doubt right that curates should be well 
paid, but it would be much better to give them a 
part of the tithes which the monks have taken 
from them, than to overcharge the poor culti- 
vator. 

Since the king of France fixed the competent 
allowances for the curates, by his edict of the 
month of May, 1768, and charged the tithe-col- 
lectors with paying them, peasants should no 
longer be held to pay asecond tithe, a tax to which 
they only voluntarily submitted at a time when 
the influence and violence of the monks had taken 
from their pastors all means of subsistence. 

The king has abolished this second tithe in 
Poictou, by letters-patent of the month of July, 
1769, registered by the parliament of Paris the 
11th of the same month. 

It would be well worthy the justice and benefi- 
cence of his majesty to make a similar law for 
other provinces, which are in the same situation 
as those of Poictou, Franche Comté, &c. 

By M. Cur. Advocate of Besangon. 


* Ord du Louvre, tom. iv. 

+ Thid, tom. v. 

+ How is it that English and Irish first fruits are re- 
duced to an ancient and almost nominal value, while the 
church in both countries collects to the extent of modem 
value?—T. 

|| Exactly the state of the case in Ireland at this mo- 
ment, dele monks.—T. 
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: 

a IMPOTENCE. 

_ 1 commence by this question, in favor of the 
impotent—‘ frigidi et maleficiati,’ as they are de- 
nominated in the decretals—Is there a physician, 
or experienced person of any description, who 
can be certain that a well-formed young man, 
who has had no children by his wife, may not 
have them some day or other? Nature may 
know, but men can tell nothing about it. Since 
then it is impossible to decide that the marriage 
may not be consummated some time or other, 
why dissolve it? 

Among the Romans, on the suspicion of impo- 
tence, a delay of two years was allowed, and in 
the Novels of Justinian three are required; but 
if in three years Nature may bestow capability, 
she may equally do so in seven, ten, or twenty. 

Those called ‘ maleficiati’ by the ancients were 
often considered bewitched. ‘These charms were 
very ancient, and as there were some to take 
away Virility, so there were others to restore it; 
both of which are alluded to in Petronius. 

This illusion lasted a long time among us, who 
exorcised instead of disenchanting; and when ex- 
orcism succeeded not, the marriage was dis- 
solved, 

The canon law made a great question of impo- 
tence. Might a man who was prevented by sor- 
cery from consummating his marriage, after be- 
ing divorced and having children by a second 
wife—might such man, on the death of the latter 
wife, reject the first, should she lay claim to him? 
All the great canonists decided in the negative— 
Alexander de Nevo, Andrew Alberic, Turrecre- 
mata, Soto, and fifty more. 

It is impossible to help admiring the sagacity 
displayed by the canonists, and above all by the 
religious of irreproachable manners, in their de- 
velopment of the mysteries of sexual intercourse. 
There is no singularity, however strange, on which 
they have not treated. ‘They have discussed at 
length all the cases in which capability may exist 
at one time or situation, and impotence in an- 
other. ‘They have inquired into all the imagina- 
ry inventions to assist nature; and with the avow- 
ed ebject of distinguishing that which is allowa; 
ble from that which is not, have exposed all which 
ought to remain veiled. It might be said of them 
—* Nox nocti indicat scientiam.” 

Above all, Sanchez has distinguished himself 
in collecting cases of conscience which the bold- 
est wife would hesitate to submit to the most pru- 
dent of matrons. One query leads to another in 
almost endless succession, until at length a ques- 
tion of the most direct and extraordinary nature 
is put, as to the manner of the communication of 
the Holy Ghost with the Virgin Mary.* 

These extraordinary researches were never 
made by anybody in the world except theologians; 
and suits in relation to impotency were unknown 
until the days of Theodosius, 

In the gospel, divorce is spoken of as allowable 
for adultery alone. The Jewish law permitted a 
husband to repudiate a wife who displeased him, 
without specifying the cause, - “If she found no 
favor in his eyes, that was sufficient,” It is the 


* Voltaire gives us a few instances in the Latin, but 
although covered, as Gibbon observes, by the decent veil 
of a dead language, they are as well omitted.—T. 
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law of the strongest, and exhibits human nature 
in its most barbarous garb. ‘The Jewish laws 
treat not of impotence; it would appear, says a 
casuist, that God would not permit impotency to 
exist among a people who were to multiply like 
the sands on the sea-shore, and to whom he had 
sworn to bestow the immense country which lies 
|between the Nile and Euphrates, and, by his pro- 
phets, to make lords of the whole earth. To ful- 
fil these divine promises, it was necessary that 
every honest Jew should be occupied without 
ceasing in the great work of propagation. There 
was certainly a curse upon impotency; the time 
not having then arrived for the devout’ to make 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. 

Marriage in the course of time having arrived 
at the dignity of a sacrament and a mystery, the 
ecclesiastics insensibly became judges of all which 
took place between husband and wife, and not on- 
ly so, but of all which did not take place. 

Wives possessed the liberty of presenting a re- 
quest to be embesognées—such being our Gallic 
term, although the causes were carried on in La- 
|tin. Clerks pleaded, and priests pronounced 
||judgment, and the process was uniformly to de- 
cide two points—whether the man was bewitch- 
ed, or the woman wanted another husband. 

What appears most extraordinary is, that all 
the canonists agree, that a husband whom a spell 
or charm has rendered impotent, cannot in con- 
science apply to other charms or magicians ta 
||destroy it. ‘his resembles the reasoning of the 
regularly admitted surgeons, who having the ex- 
clusive privilege of spreading a plaister, assure us 
that we shall certainly die if we allow ourselves 
to be cured by the hand which has hurt us, It 
might have been as well in the first place to in- 
quire whether a sorcerer can really operate upon 
the virility of another man. It may be added, 
that many weak-minded persons feared the sor- 
ecrer more than they confided in the exorcist, 
The sorcerer having deranged nature, holy water 
alone would not restore it. 

In the cases of impotency in which the devil 
took no part, the presiding ecclesiastics were not 
less embarrassed, We have, in the Decretals, 
the famous head “De frigidis et maleficiates,” 
which is very curious, but altogether uninform- 
ing. The political use made of it is exemplified 
in the case of Henry IV. of Castile, who was de- 
clared impotent, while surrounded by mistresses, 
and possessed of a wife by whom he had an heir- 
ess to the throne; but it was an archbishop of 
Toledo who pronounced this sentence, not the 
pope. . 1 

Alfonso king of Portugal was treated in the 
same manner, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This prince was known chiefly by his 
ferocity, debauchery, and prodigious strength of 
body. His brutal excesses disgusted the nation; 
and the queen his wife, a princess of Nemours, 
being desirous of dethroning him, and marrying 
the infant Don Pedro his brother, was aware of 
the difficulty of wedding two brothers in succes- 
sion, after the known circumstance of consumma- 
tion with the elder. ‘The example of Henry VIII. 
of England intimidated her, and she embraced 
the resolution of causing her husband to be de- 
clared impotent by the chapter of the cathedral 
of Lisbon; after which she hastened to marry his 
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brother; without even waiting for the dispensation 
of the pope. 

The most important proof of capability requir- 
ed from persons accused of impotency, is that 
called ‘the congress.” '[The president Bouhier 
says, that this combat in an inclosed field was 
adopted in France in the fourteenth century. 
And he asserts that it is known in France only. 

This proof, about which so much noise has 
been made, was not conducted precisely as peo- 
ple have imagined. It has been supposed that a 
conjugal consummation took place under the in- 
spection of physicians, surgeons, and midwives, 
but such was not the fact. ‘The parties went to 
bed in the usual manner, and at a proper time 
the inspectors, who were assembled in the next 
room, were called on to pronounce upon the 
case. 

Tn the famous process of the marquis de Lan- 
geais, decided in 1659, he demanded ‘the con- 
gress:” and owing to the management of his la- 
dy (Marie de St. Simon) succeeded not. He de- 
manded a second trial, but the judges, fatigued 
with the clamors of the superstitious, the plaints 
of the prudes, and the raillery of the wits, refus- 
edit. ‘They declared the marquis impotent, his 
marriage void, forbade him to marry again, and 
allowed his wife to take another husband. ‘The 
marquis however disregarded this sentence, and 
married Diana de Navailles, by whom he had 
seven children! 

His first wife being dead, the marquis appealed 
to the grand chamberlain against the sentence 
which had declared him impotent, and charged 
him with the costs. The grand chamberlain, 
sensible of the ridicule applicable to the whole 
affair, confirmed his marriage with Diana de Na- 
vailles, declared him most potent, refused him the 
costs, but abolished the ceremony of the congress 
altogether. 

The president Bouhier published a defence of 
the proof by congress, when it was no longer in 
use. He maintained, that the judges would not 
have committed the error of abolishing it, had 
they not been guilty of the previous error of re- 
fusing the marquis a second trial. 

But if the congress may prove indecisive, how 
much more uncertain are the various other ex- 
aminations had recourse to in cases of alleged im- 
poteney? Ought not the whole of them to be ad- 
journed, as in Athens, for a hundred years? 
These causes are shameful to wives, ridiculous 
for husbands, and unworthy of the tribunals, and 
it would be better not to allow of them at all.— 
- Yes, it may be said, but, in that case, marriage 
would not insure issue.—A great misfortune, tru- 
ly, while Kurope contains three hundred thousand 
monks and eighty thousand nuns, who voluntarily 
abstain from propagating their kind. 


INALIENATION—INALIENABLE. 


Tre domains of the Roman emperors were 
anciently inalienable—it was the sacred domain. 
The barbarians came and rendered it altogether 
alienable. ‘The same thing happened to the im- 
perial Greck domain. 

After the re-establishment of the Roman em- 
pire in Germany, the sacred domain was declar- 
ed inalicnable by the priests, although there re- 
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INCES'F. . 

* 
mains not at present a crown’s worth of territory 
to alienate. 

All the kings of Europe, who affect to imitate 
the emperors, have had their inalienable domain. 
Francis I. having effected his liberty by the ces- 
sion of Burgundy, could find no other expedient 
to preserve it, than a state declaration, that Bur- 
gundy was inalienable, and was so fortunate as 
to violate both his honor and the treaty with im- 
punity. According to this jurisprudence, every 
king may acquire the dominions of another, while 
incapable of losing any of his own. So that, in 
the end, each would be possessed of the property 
of somebody else. The kings of France and 
England possess very little special domain: their 
genuine and more effective domain is the purses 
of their subjects.* 


INCEST. 


“Tur Tartars,” says the Spirit of Laws, “who 
may legally wed their daughters, never espouse 
their mothers.” 

It is not known of what Tartars our author 
speaks, who cites too much at random: we know 
not at present of any people, from the Crimea to 
the frontiers of China, who are in the habit of es- 
pousing their daughters. Moreover, if it be al- 
lowed for the father to marry his daughter, why 
may not a son wed his mother? 

Montesquieu cites an author named Priscus 
Panetes, a sophist who lived in the time of Attila. 
This author says, that Attila married with his 
daughter Esca, according to the manner of the 
Scythians. ‘This Priscus has never been printed, 
but remains in manuscript in the library of the 
Vatican; and Jornandes alone makes mention of 
it. It is not allowable to quote the legislation of 
a people on such authority. No one knows this 
Ksca, or ever heard of her marriage with her fa- 
ther Attila. 

I confess I have never believed that the Per- — 
sians espoused their daughters, although in the 
time of the Czesars the Romans accused them of 
it, to render them odious. It might be that some 
Persian prince committed incest, and the turpi- 
tude of an individual was imputed to the whole 
nation. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
Horace, book i. epistle ii. 14. 


3, Sate When doting monarchs urge 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 
FRANCIs. 


I believe that the ancient Persians were per- 
mitted to marry with their sisters, just as much 
as I believe it of the Athenians, the Egyptians, 
and even of the Jews. From the above it might 
be concluded, that it was common for children to 
marry with their fathers or mothers; whereas 
even the marriage of cousins is forbidden among 
the Guebres at this day, who are held to main- 
tain the doctrines of their forefathers as scrupu- 
lously as the Jews. 

You will tell me, that everything is contradicto- 


* The principle of the imalienability of the French do- 
main has never preyented its distribution to courtiers, 
nor its dissipation in a vile purchase of their political as- 
sistance, for sinister purposes,— French Ed. 
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ry in this world; that it was forbidden by the 
Jewish law to marry two sisters, which was deem- 
ed a very indecent act, and yet Jacob married 
Rachael during the life of her elder sister Leah; 
and that this Rachael is evidently a type of the 
Roman catholic and apostolic church. You are 
doubtless right, but that prevents not an individu- 
al who sleeps with two sisters in Europe from 
being grievously censured. As to powerful and 
dignified princes, they may take the sisters of 
their wives for the good of their states, and even 
their own sisters by the same father and mother, 
if they think proper. 

It is a far worse affair to have a commerce 
with a gossip or godmother, which was deemed 
an unpardonable offence by the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, being called a spiritual incest. 

One Andovere, who is called queen of France, 
because she was the wife of a certain Chilperic, 
who reigned over Soissons, was stigmatised by 
ecclesiastical justice, censured, degraded, and di- 
voreed, for having borne her own child to the 
baptismal font. It was a mortal sin, a sacrilege, 
a spiritual incest; and she thereby forfeited her 
marriage-bed and crown. This apparently con- 
tradicts what I have just observed, that everything 
in the way of love is permitted to the great, but 
then I spoke of present times, and not those of 
Andovere. 

As to carnal incest, read the advocate Voglan, 
who would absolutely have any two cousins burn- 
ed who fall into a weakness of this kind. The 
advocate Voglan is rigorous—the unmerciful 
Celt * 


INCUBUS. 


. Have there ever been incubi and succubi? 
Our learned jurisconsults and demonologists ad- 
mit both the one and the other. 

It is pretended that Satan, always on the alert, 
inspires young ladies and gentlemen with heated 
dreams, and by a sort of double process produces 
extraordinary consequences, which in point of 
fact led to the birth of so many heroes and demi- 
gods in ancient times. 

The devil took a great deal of superfluous trou- 
ble: he had only to leave the young people alone, 
and the world will be sufficiently supplied with 
heroes without any assistance from him, 

An idea may be formed of incubi by the ex- 
planation of the great Delrio, of Boguets, and 
other writers learned in sorcery; but they fail m 
their account of succubi. A female might pre- 
tend to believe that she had communicated with 
and was pregnant by a god, the explication of 
Delrio being very favorable to the assumption. 
‘The devil in this case acts the part of an incu- 
bus, but his performances as a succubus are more 
inconceivable. The gods and goddesses of anti- 
‘quity acted much more nobly and decorously: 

upiter in person, was the incubus of Alcmena 
‘and Semele; Thetis in person, the succubus of 
Peleus, and Venus of Anchises, without having 
“recourse to the various contrivances of our extra- 
‘ordinary demonism. 

Let us simply observe, that the gods frequently 
‘disguised themselves, in their pursuit of our girls, 


* Part viii. title iii, 119. 
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sometimes as an eagle, sometimes as a pigeon, a 
swan, a horse, a shower of gold; but. the god- 
desses assumed no disguise: they had only to show 
themselves, to please. It must however be pre- 
sumed, that whatever shapes the gods assumed 
to steal a march, they consummated their loves 
in the form of men. 

As to the new manner of rendering girls preg- 
nant by the ministry of the devil, it is not to be 
doubted, for the Sorbonne decided the point in 
the year 1818. 

‘Per tales artes et ritus impios et invocationes 
demonum, nullus unquam sequatur effectus min- 
isterio demonum, error.??* 

‘It is an error to believe, that these magic arts 
and invocations of the devils are without effect.” 

This decision has never been revoked. Thus 
we are bound to believe in succubi and incubi, 
because our teachers have always believed in 
them. ° 

There have been many other sages in this sei- 
ence, as well as the Sorbonne. Bodin, in his 
book concerning sorcerers, dedicated to Christo- 
pher de Thou, first president of the parliament 
of Paris, relates that John Hervilier, a native of 
Verberie, was condemned by that parliament to 
be burned alive for having prostituted his daugh- 
ter to the devil, a great black man, whose caress- 
es were attended with a sensation of cold which 
appears to be very uncongenial to his nature; but 
our jurisprudence has always admitted the fact, 
and the prodigious number of sorcerers which it 
has burnt in consequence will always remain a 
proof of its accuracy. 

The celebrated Picus-of Mirandola (a prince’ 
never lies)} says, he knew an old man of the age 
of eighty years who had slept half his life with a 
female devil, and another of seventy who enjoyed 
a similar felicity. Both were buried at Rome, 
but nothing is said of the fate of their children. 

Thus is the existence of incubi and succubi de- 
monstrated. 

It is impossible, at least, to prove to the con- 
trary; for if we are called upon to believe that 
devils can enter our bodies, who can prevent 
them from taking kindred liberties with our wives 
and our daughters. And if there be demons, 
there are probably demonesses; for to be con- 
sistent, if the demons beget children on our fe- 
males, it must follow that we effect the same thing 
on the demonesses. 

Never has there been a more universal empire 
than that of the devil. What has dethroned him? 


—Reason. 


INFINITY. 


Who will give me a clear idea of infinity? 1 
have never had an idea of it which was not ex- 
cessively confused—possibly because I am a finite 
being. 5 

What is that which is eternally going on with- 
out advancing—always reckoning without a sum 
total—dividing eternally without arriving at an 
indivisible particle? 4 ite 

It might seem as if the notion of infinity form 
ed the bottom of the bucket of the Danaides. 


* Tn libro de premotione. 
+ Quarto edition, p. 104. 
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Nevertheless, it is impossible that infinity should 
not exist. An infinite duration is demonstrable. 

The commencement of existence is absurd; for 
nothing cannot originate something. When an 
atom exists, we must necessarily conclude that it 
has existed from all eternity; and hence an infi- 
nite duration rigorously demonstrated. But what 
is an infinite past?—an infinitude which I arrest 
in imagination whenever I please. Behold! I ex- 
claim, an infinity passed away; let us proceed to 
another. I distinguish between two eternities, 
the one before, the other behind me.* 

When however I reflect upon my words, I 
perceive that I have absurdly pronounced the 
words—“ one eternity has passed away, and I am 
entering into another.” 

For at the moment that I thus talk eternity en- 
dures, and the tide of time flows. Duration is 
not separable; and as something has ever been, 
something must ever be. 

The infinite in duration then is linked to an un- 
interrupted chain. ‘This infinite perpetuates it- 
self, even at the instant that I say it is passed. 
‘Time begins and ends with me, but duration is 
infinite. 

The infinite is here quickly formed without, 
however, our possession of the ability to form a 
clear notion of it. 

We are told of infinite space—what is space? 
Is it a being, or nothing at all? 

If it is a being, what is its nature? You can- 
not tellme. If it is nothing, nothing can have 
no quality; yet you tell me that it is penetrable 
and immense. Iam so embarrassed, I cannot 

‘ correctly call it either something or nothing. 

In the meantime, I know not of anything which 
possesses more properties than a void. For if 
passing the confines of this globe we are able to 
walk amidst this void, and thatch and build there 
when we possess materials for the purpose, this 
void or nothing is not opposed to whatever we 
might choose to do; for having no property it 
eannot hinder any; moreover, since it cannot hin- 
der, neither can it serve us. 

It is pretended that God created the world 
amidst nothing and from nothing. That is ab- 
struse; it is preferable to think that there is an 
infinite space; but we are curious—and if there 
be infinite space, our faculties cannot fathom the 
nature of it. We call it immense, because we 
cannot measure it; but what then? We have 
only pronounced words. 


Of the Infinite in Number. 


‘We have adroitly defined the infinite in arith- 
metic by a love-knot, in this manner go; but we 
possess not therefore a clearer notion of it. This 
infinity is not like the others, a powerlessness of 
reaching a termination. We call the infinite in 
quantity any number svever, which surpasses the 
utmost number we are able to imagine. 

When we seek the infinitely small, we divide, 
and call that infinitely small which is less than the 
least assignable quantity. It is only another name 
for incapacity. 


* Thus Cowley:— 
«*Oh, life! thou weak-built isthmus which dost 
proudly rise 
“© Up betwixt two eternities!”’ 


INFINITY. 


Is Matter infinitely divisible? 


This question brings us back again precisely to 
our inability of finding the remotest number. In 
thought we are able to divide a grain of sand, but 
in imagination only; and the incapacity of eter- 
nally dividing this grain is called infinity. 

It is true, that matter is not always practically 
idivisible, and if the last atom could be divided in- 
to two, it would no longer be the least; or if the 
least it would not be divisible; or if divisible, what 
is the germ or origin of things? ‘These are ab- 
struse queries. 


Of the Universe. 


Is the universe bounded—is its extent immense 
—are the suns and planets without number? 
What advantage has the space which contains 
suns and planets, over the space which is void 
of them? Whether space be an existence or not, 
why is the space which we occupy, preferable to 
other space? 

If our material heaven be not infinite, it is but 
a point in general extent. If it is infinite, it be 
an infinity to which something can always be add- 
ed by the imagination. 


Of the Infinite in Geometry. 


We admit, in geometry, not only infinite mag- 
nitudes, that is to say, magnitudes greater than 
any assignable magnitude, but infinite magnitudes 
infinitely greater, the one than the other. This 
astonishes our dimension of brains, which is only 
about six inches long, five broad, and six in depth, 
in the largest heads. It means, however, nothing 
more than that a square larger than any assigna- 
ble square, surpasses a line larger than any as- 
signable line, and bears no proportion to it. 

It is a mode of operating, a mode of working 
geometrically, and the word infinite is a mere 
symbol. 


Of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, §-c. 


In the same manner, as we cannot form any 
positive idea of the infinite in duration, number, 
and extension, are we unable to form one in re- 
spect to physical and moral power. 

We can easily conceive, that a powerful being 

has modified matter, caused worlds to circulate in 
space, and formed animals, vegetables, and me- 
tals. We are led to this idea by the perception 
of the want of power on the part of these beings 
to form themselves. We are also forced to al- 
low, that the Great Being exists eternally by his 
own power, since he cannot have sprung from 
nothing; but we discover not so easily his infinity 
in magnitude, power, and moral attributes. 
_ How are we to conceive infinite extent in a be- 
ing called simple? and if he be uncompounded, 
what notions can we form of asimple being? We 
know God by his works, but we cannot under- 
stand him by his nature. 

If it is evident that we cannot understand his 
nature, is it not equally so, that we must remain 
ignorant of his attributes? i 

When we say that his power is infinite, do we 
mean anything more than that it is very great? 
Aware of the existence of pyramids of the height 
of 600 feet, we can conceive them of the altitude 
of 600,000 feet. 
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Nothing can limit the power of the Eternal: 
Being existing necessarily of himself. Agreed: 
no antagonists cireuinscribe him; but how con- 
vince me that he is not circumscribed by his own 
nature? 

Has all that has been said on this great subject 

been demonstrated? 
_ We speak of his moral attributes, but we only 
judge of them by our own; and it is impossible to 
do otherwise. We attribute to him justice, good- 
ness, &c. only from the ideas we collect from the 
small degree of justice and goodness existing 
among ourselves. 

But, in fact, what connection is there between 
our qualities so uncertain and variable, and those 
of the Supreme Being? 

Our idea of justice is only that of not allowing 
our own interest to usurp over the interest of an- 
other. The bread which a wife has kneaded out 
of the flour produced from the wheat which her 
husband has sown, belongs to her. A hungry 
savage snatches away her bread, and the woman 
exclaims against such enormous injustice. The 
savage quietly answers, that nothing is more just, 
and that it was-not for him and his family to ex- 
pire of famine for the sake of an old woman. 

At all events, the infinite Justice we attribute to 
God can but little resemble the contradictory no- 
tions of justice of this woman and this savage; 
and yet, when we say that God is just, we only 
pronounce these words agreeably to our own 
ideas of justice. 

We know of nothing belonging to virtue more 

agreeable than frankness and cordiality, but to 
attribute infinite frankness and cordiality to God 
would amount to an absurdity. 
’ We have such confused notions of the attributes 
of the Supreme Being, that some schools endow 
him with prescience, an infinite foresight which 
excludes all contingent events, while other schools 
contend for prescience without contingency. 

Lastly, since the Sorbonne has declared that 
God can make a stick divested of two ends, and 
that the same thing can at once be and not be, we 
know not what to say, being in eternal fear of 
advancing a heresy. 

One thing may however be asserted without 
danger,—that God is infinite, and man exceeding- 
ly bounded.* 

The mind of man is so extremely narrow, that 


* One thing may not, or ought not to be asserted, by 
finite beings; viz. that God, that is, a God with moral at- 
tributes, exists; much less that he ‘is infinite.’” Such 
an assertion is just as absurd, and just as audacious, as 
it would be to assert that there is no God. This evi- 
dently is the meaning of Voltaire; and therefore the aux- 
iliary verb may is put in italic as an indication that more 
is expressed than is meant. For no one can suppose that 
Voltaire was so inconsistent with himself as first to show 
that we can have no idea of infinity, except what is ‘‘ex- 
cessively confused,’’ and then immediately say, and mean 
to be so understood, that we may assert, or that it ‘‘may 
be asserted without danger,’’ that anything whatever is 
infinite. All the powers with which we are acquainted, 
_or of which we have the least possible knowledge, ap- 

ear to be limited in their very nature. Water seems to 
lee power to run down hill; it is its nature to do so; 
but it has no power of itself to ascend, or run up ‘hill, 
unless it is forced up by some other power. And it is so 
with everything else. Every being or thing has power 
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Pascal has said: ‘Do you believe it impossible 
for God to be infinite and without parts? I wish 
to convince you of an existence infinite and indi- 
visible,—it is a mathematical point—moving eve- 
rywhere with infinite swiftness, for it is in all 
places, and entire in every place.” 

Nothing more absurd was ever asserted, and 
iyet it has been said by the author of the Provin- 
cial Letters. It is sufficient to give men of sense 
\the ague. 


INFLUENCE. 


Every thing around exercises some influence 
upon us, either physically or morally. With this 
truth we are well acquainted. 

Influence may be exerted upon a being with- 
out touching, without moving that being. 

In short, matter has been demonstrated to pos- 
sess the astonishing power of gravitating without 
contact, of acting at immense distances. 

One idea influences another; a fact not less in- 
comprehensible. 

I have not with me at Mount Krapac the book 
entitled ‘* On the Influence of the Sun and Moon,” 
composed by the celebrated physician Mead; but 
I well know, that those two bodies are the cause 
of the tides; and it is not in consequence of 
touching the waters of the ocean that they pro- 
duce that flux and reflux: it is demonstrated that 
they produce them by the laws of gravitation. 

But when we are in a fever, have the sun and 
moon any influence upon the accesses of it, in its 
days of crisis? Is your wife constitutionally dis- 
ordered only during the first quarter of the moon? 
Will the trees, cut at the time of full moon, rot 
sooner than if cut down in its wane? ,Not that 1 
know. But timber cut down while the sap is cir- 
culating in it, undergoes putrefaction sooner than 
other timber; and if by chance it is cut down at 
the full moon, men will certainly say it was the 
full moon that caused all the evil. 

Your wife may have been disordered during the 
moon’s growing; but your neighbor’s was so in 
its decline. 

The fitful periods of the fever which you 
brought upon yourself by indulging too much in 
the pleasures of the table, o¢cur about the first 
quarter of the moon; your neighbor experiences 
his in its decline. 

Everything that can possibly influence animals 
and vegetables must of course necessarily exer- 
cise that influence while the moon is making her 
circuit. 

Were a woman of Lyons to remark that the 
periodical affections of her constitution had oc- 
curred in three or four successive instances on the 
day of the arrival of the diligence from Paris, 
would her medical attendant, however devoted 
he might be to system, think himself authorised 
in concluding that the Paris diligence had some 
peculiar and marvellous influence on the lady’s 
constitution ? 

There was a time when the inhabitants of eve- 
ry sea-port were persuaded, that no one would 
die while the tide was rising, and that death al- 
ways waited for its ebb. 


to act agreeably to its own nature; and this, so far as we 
know, is all that it can do.—K. 
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Many physicians possessed a store of strong 
reasons to explain this constant phenomenon. 
'Yhe sea when rising communicates to human bo- 
dies the force or strength by which itself is rais- 
ed. It brings with it vivifying particles which re- 
animate all patients. Itissalt, and salt preserves 
from the putrefaction attendant on death. But 
when the sea sinks and retires, every thing sinks 
or retires with it; nature languishes; the patient 
is no longer vivified; he departs with the tide. 
The whole, it must be admitted, is most beauti- 
fully explained, but the presumed fact, unfortu- 
nately, is after all untrue. 

The various elements, food, watching, sleep, 
and the passions, are constantly exerting on our 
frame their respective influences. While these 
influences are thus severally operating upon us, 
the planets traverse their appropriate orbits, and 
the stars shine with their usual brilliancy. But 
shall we really be so weak as to say that the pro- 
gress and light of those heavenly bodies are the 
cause of our rheums and indigestion, and sleep- 
Jessness; of the ridiculous wrath we are in with 
some silly reasoner; or of the passion with which 
we are enamored of some interesting woman? 

But the gravitation of the sun and moon has 
made the earth in some degree flat at the pole, 
and raises the sea twice between the tropics in 
four-and-twenty hours. It may, therefore, regu- 
late our fits of fever, and govern our whole ma- 
chine. Before however we assert this to be the 
case, we should wait until we can prove it.* 

The sun acts upon us strongly by its rays, 
which touch us, and enter through our pores. 
Here is unquestionably a very decided and a very 
benignant influence. We ought not, I conceive, 
in physics, to admit of any action taking place 
without contact, until we have discovered some 
well recognised and ascertained power which 
acts at a distance, like that of gravitation, for ex- 
ample, or like that of your thoughts over mine, 
when you furnish me with ideas. Beyond these 
cases, I at present perceive no influences but from 
matter in contact with matter. 

The fish of my pond and myself exist each of 
us in our natural element. The water which 
touches them from head to tail is continually act- 
ing upon them. The atmosphere which sur- 
rounds and closes upon me acts upon me. I 
ought not to attribute to the moon, which is nine- 
ty thousand miles distant, what I might naturally 
ascribe to something incessantly in contact with 
my skin. 'This would be more unphilosophical 
than my considering the court of China responsi- 
ble for a law-suit that I was carrying on in France. 
We should never seek at a distance for what is 
absolutely without our immediate reach. 

I perceive that the learned and ingenious M. 
Menuret is of a different opinion in the Encyclo- 
pedia, under the article “ Influence.” This cer- 


* This single line contains everything reasonable that 
can be advanced upon the subject of these influences, and 
in general upon the subject of all the facts which appear 
out of the usual order of natural phenomena. If the ex- 
istence of that order is certain to us, the reason is, that 
our experience of it has been uniform and invariable. 
Let us wait until we observe an equal uniformity and 
constancy with respect to the presumed influences in 
guestion; we shall then equally believe them, and with 
equal reason.—I’rench Ld. 
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tainly excites in my mind considerable  diffidence 
with respect to what I have just advanced. ‘The 
abbé de St. Pierre used to say, we should never 
maintain that we are absolutely in the right, but 
should rather say, “such is my opinion for the 
present.” 


Influence of the Passions of Mothers upon their 
Fetus. 


I think, for the present, that violent affections 
of pregnant women produce often a prodigious 
effect upon the embryo within them; and I think 
that I shall always think so: my reason is that | 
have actually seen this effect. If I had no vouch- 
er of my opinion but the testimony of historians 
who relate the instance of Mary Stuart and her 
son James I., I should suspend my judgment; be- 
cause between that event and myself, a series of 
two hundred years has intervened, a circumstance 
naturally tending to weaken belief; and because 
I can ascribe the impression made upon the brain 
of James to other causes than the imagination of 
Mary. The royal assassins, headed by her hus- 
band, rush with drawn swords into the cabinet 
where she is supping in company with her fayor- 
ite, and kill him before her eyes; the sudden con- 
vulsion experienced by her in the interior of her 
frame extends to her offspring; and James I. al- 
though not deficient in courage, felt during his 
whole life an involuntary shuddering at the sight 
of a sword drawn from its scabbard. It is how- 
ever possible that this striking and peculiar agita- 
tion might be owing to a different cause. 

There was once introduced, in my presence, 
into the court of a woman with child, a show-man 
who exhibited a little dancing dog with a kind of 
red bonnet on its head: the woman called out to 
have the figure removed; she declared that her child 
would be marked like it; she wept; and nothing 
could restore her confidence and peace. ‘* This 
is the second time,” she said, ‘“‘that such a mis- 
fortune has befallen me. My first child bears the 
impression of a similar terror that I was exposed 
to; I feel extremely weak. I know that some 
misfortune will reach me.”? She was but too cor- 
rect in her prediction. She was delivered of a 
child similar to the figure which had so terrified 
her. The bonnet was particularly distinguisha- 
ble. The little creature lived two days. 

In the time of Malebranche no one entertained 
the slightest doubt of the adventure which he re- 
lates, of the woman who, after seeing a criminal 
racked, was delivered of a son, all whose limbs 
were broken in the same places in which the 
malefactor had received the blows of the execu- 
tioner. All the physicians at the time were 
agreed, that the imagination had produced this 
fatal effect upon her offspring. 

~ Since that period, mankind are believed to have 
refined and improved; and the influence under 
consideration has been denied. It has been ask- 
ed, in what way do you suppose that the affec- 
tions of a mother should operate to derange the 
members of the foetus? Of that I know nothing; 
but I have witnessed the fact. You new-fangled 
philosophers inquire and study in vain how an 
infant is formed, and yet require me to know how 
it becomes deformed.* 


* We must in this case apply the rule which M. Vol- 
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—~ INITIATION. 
Ancient Mysteries. 


Tue origin of the ancient mysteries may, with 
the greatest probability, be ascribed to the same 
weakness which forms associations of brother- 
hood among ourselves, and which established 
congregations under the direction of the jesuits. 
It was probably this want of society which raised 
s0 many secret assemblies of artizans, of which 
scarcely any now remain besides that of the free- 
masons. Even down to the very beggars them- 
selves, all had their societies, their confraterni- 
ties, their mysteries, and their particular jargon, 
of which I have met with a small dictionary, 
printed in the sixteenth century. 

This natural inclination in men to associate, to 
secure themselves, to become distinguished above 
others, and to acquire confidence in themselves, 
may be considered as the generating cause of all 
those particular bonds or unions, of all those 
mysterious initiations which afterwards excited so 
much attention and produced such striking effects, 
and which at length sunk into that oblivion in 
which everything is involved by time. 

Begging pardon, while I say it, of the gods Ca- 
biri, of the hierophants of Samothrace, of Isis, 
Orpheus, and the Eleusinian Ceres, I must never- 
theless acknowledge my suspicions that their sa- 
cred secrets were not in reality more deserving 
of curiosity than the interior of the convents of 
carmelites or capuchins. 

These mysteries being,sacred, the participa- 
tors in them soon became so. And while the 
number of these was smal], it was respected; but 
at length, having grown too numerous, they re- 
tained no more consequence and consideration 
than we perceive to attach to German barons, 
since the world became full of barons. 

Initiation was paid for, as every candidate pays 
his admission fees or welcome, but no member 
was allowed to talk for his money. In all ages 
it was considered a great crime to reveal the se- 
crets of these religious farces. This secret was 
undoubtedly not worth knowing, as the assembly 
was not a society of philosophers but of ignorant 
persons, directed by a hierophant. An oath of 
secrecy was administered, and an oath was al- 
ways regarded as a sacred bond. Even at the 
present day, our comparatively pitiful society of 
free-masons swear never to speak of their mys- 
teries. ‘These mysteries are stale and flat enough; 
but men scarcely ever perjure themselves. 

Diagoras was proscribed by the Athenians for 
having made the secret hymn of Orpheus a sub- 
ject for conversation.* Aristotle informs us, that 
Eschylus was in danger of being torn to pieces 
by the people, or at least of being severely beaten 
by them, for having in one of his dramas given 
some idea of those Orphean mysteries in which 
nearly every body was then initiated. J 

It appears that Alexander did not pay the high- 
est respect possible to these reverend fooleries; 


taire laid down in the preceding article. But he falls 
here into an error common to minds of a superior order, 


hat of bei i ed by a positive fact which he | 
that of being more impressed by a p eee tcetaies. 


had seen, or which he believed he had seen, than by a 
thousand negative evidences.— French Ed. 
* Suidas, Athenagoras, Eleus, Meursius. 
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they are indeed very apt to be despised by he- 
roes. He revealed the secret to his mother 
Olympias, but he advised her to say nothing about 
it—so much are even heroes themselves bound in 
the chains of superstition. 

«It is customary,” says Herodotus, “in the 
city of Rusiris, to strike both men and women 
after the sacrifice, but I am not permitted to say 
where they are struck.” He leaves it however 
to be very easily inferred. 

I think I see a description of the mysteries of 
the Eleusinian Ceres, in Claudian’s poem on the 
Rape of Proserpine, much clearer than I can see 
any in the sixth book of the Aineid. Virgil lived 
under a prince who joined to all his other bad 
qualities that of wishing to pass for a religious 
character; who was probably initiated in these 
mysteries himself, the better to impose thereby 
upon the people; and who would not have toler- 
ated what would have been pretended to have 
been such decided profanation. You see his fa- 
vorite Horace regards such a revelation as sacri- 
lege :— 


vert Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 

Vulgarit arcane sub iisdem 

Sit trabibus, vel fragilem que mecum 

Solvat phaselum. z 
Horackr, book iii. ode 2. 


To silence due rewards we give; 

And they who mysteries reveal 

Beneath my roof shall never live, 

Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 
FRANCIs. 


Besides, the Cumean siby! and the descent into 
hell, imitated from Homer much less than it is 
embellished by Virgil, with the beautiful predic- 
tion of the destinies of the Cesars and the Roman 
empire, have no relation to the fables of Ceres, 
Proserpine, and Triptolemus. Accordingly, it is 
highly probable that the sixth book of the Aineid 
is not a description of those mysteries. If I ever 
said the contrary, I here unsay it; but I conceive 
that Claudian revealed them fully; He flourish- 
ed at a time when it was permitted to divulge the 
mysteries of Eleusis, and indeed all the mysteries 
in the world. He lived under Honorius, in the 
total decline of the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
ligion, to which Theodosius I. had already given 
the mortal blow. 

Horace, at that period, would not have been at 
all afraid of living under the same roof with a re- 
vealer of mysteries. Claudian, asa poet, was of 
the ancient religion, which was more adapted to 
poetry than the new. He describes the droll ab- 
surdities of the mysteries of Ceres, such as they 
were still performed with all becoming reverence 
in Greece, down to the time of Theodosius IJ. 
They formed a species of operatic pantomime, of 
the same description as we have seen many very 
amusing ones, in which were represented all the 
devilish tricks and conjurations of doctor Faustus, 
the birth of the world and of Harlequin, who 
both came from a large egg by the heat of the 
sun’s rays. Just in the sane manner, the whole 
history of Ceres and Proserpine was represented 
The spectacle was fine; 
the cost must have been great; and it is no mat- 
ter of astonishment that the initiated should pay 
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the performers. All live by their respective oc- 
cupations. 

Every mystery had its peculiar ceremonies; but 
all admitted of wakes or vigils of which the youth- 
ful votaries fully availed themselves; and it was 
this abuse in part which finally brought discredit 
upon those nocturnal ceremonies instituted for 
sanctification. ‘The ceremonies thus perverted to 
assignation and licentiousness were abolished in 
Greece in the time of the Peloponnesian war; 
they were abolished at Rome in the time of Cice- 
ro’s youth, eighteen years before his consulship. 
From the “ Aulularia” of Plautus, we are led to 
consider them as exhibiting scenes of gross de- 
bauchery, and as highly injurious to public mor- 
als. 

Our religion, which, while it adopted, greatly 
purified various pagan institutions, sanctified the 
name of the initiated, nocturnal feasts, and vigils, 
which were along time in use, but which at length 
it became necessary to prohibit when an adminis- 
tration of police was introduced into the govern- 
ment of the church, so long entrusted to the piety 
and zeal that precluded the necessity of police. 

The principal formula of all the mysteries, in 
every place of their celebration, was, ‘“ Come 
out, ye who are profane;” that is, uninitiated. 
Accordingly, in the first centuries, the christians 
adopted a similar formula. The deacon said, 
**Come out, all ye catechumens, all ye who are 
possessed and who are uninitiated.” 

It is in speaking of the baptism of the dead that 
St. Chrysostom says, ‘‘I should be glad to ex- 

lain myself clearly, but I can do so only to the 
initiated. We are in great embarrassment. We 
must either speak unintelligibly, or disclose secrets 
which we are bound to conceal.” 

It is impossible to describe more clearly the ob- 
ligation of secrecy and the privilege of initiation. 
All is now so completely changed, that were you 
at present to talk about initiation to the greater 
part of your priests and parish officers, there 
would not be one of them that would understand 
you, unless by great chance he had read the chap- 
ter of Chrysostom above noticed. 

You will see in Minutius Felix the abominable 
imputations with which the pagans attacked the 
christian mysteries. ‘The initiated were reproach- 
ed with treating each other as brethren and sis- 
ters, solely with a view to profane that sacred 
name.* ‘They kissed, it was said, particular parts 
of the persons of the priests, as is still practised 
in respect to the santons of Africa; they stained 
themselves with all those pollutions which have 
since disgraced and stigmatised the templars. 
Both were accused of worshipping a kind of ass’s 
head, 

We have seen that the early christian societies 
ascribed to each other, reciprocally, the most in- 
conceivable infamies. ‘The pretext for these ca- 
lumnies was the inviolable secret which every so- 
ciety made of its mysteries. It is upon this ground 
that in Minutius Felix, Cecilius, the accuser of 
the christians, exclaims :— 

““Why do they so carefully endeavor to con- 
ceal what they worship, since what is decent and 
honorable always courts the light, and crimes 
alone seek secrecy ?” 


* Minutius Felix, 22. 
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“Cur occultare et abscondere quidquid colunt 
magnopere nituntur? Quum honesta semper pub- 
lico gaudeant, scelera secreta sint.” 

It cannot be doubted that these accusations, 
universally spread, drew upon the christians more 
than one persecution. Whenever a society of 
men, whatever they may be, are accused by the 
public voice, the falsehood of the charge is urged 
in vain, and it is deemed meritorious to persecute 
them. 

How could it easily be otherwise, than that the 
first christians should be even held in horror, 
when St. Epiphanius himself urges against them 
the most execrable imputations? He asserts that 
the christian phibionites committed indecencies, 
which he specifies, of the grossest character; and, 
after passing through various scenes of pollution, 
exclaimed each of them,—‘‘ I am the Christ.’’* 

According to the same writer, the gnostics and 
the stratiotists equalled the phibionites in exhibi- 
tions of licentiousness, and all three sects mingled 
horrid pollutions with their mysteries, men and 
women displaying equal dissoluteness.f 

The carcobratians, according to the same fa- 
ther of the church, even exceeded the horrors 
and abominations of the three sects just mention- 
ed.t 

‘The cerinthians did not abandon themselves to 
abominations such as these: but they were per- 
suaded that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph. || 

The ebionites, in their gospel, maintained that 
St. Paul, being desirous of marrying the daughter 
of Gamaliel, and not able to obtain her, became 
a christian, and established christianity out of re- 
venge.§ 

All these accusations did not for some time 
reach the ear of the government. The Romans 
paid but little attention to the quarrels and mutu- 
al reproaches which occurred between these little 
societies of Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians, who 
were, as it were, hidden in the vast and general 
population; just as at London, in the present day, 
the parliament does not embarrass or concern it- 
self with the peculiar forms or transactions of 
memnonites, pietists, anabaptists, millinarians, 
moravians, or methodists. It is occupied with 
matters of urgency and importance, and pays no 
attention to their mutual charges and recrimina- 
tions till they become of importance from their 
publicity. 

The charges above mentioned, at length, how- 
ever, came to the ears of the senate; either from 
the Jews, who were implacable enemies of the 
christians, or from christians themselves; and 
hence it resulted, that the crimes charged against 
some christian societies were imputed to all; 
hence it resulted, that their initiations we so long 
calumniated; hence resulted the persecutions 
which they endured. These persecutions, how- 
ever, obliged them to greater circumspection; 
they strengthened themselves, they combined, 
they disclosed their books only to the initiated. 
No Roman magistrate, no emperor, ever had the 
slightest knowledge of them, as we have already 
shown. Providence increased, during the course 
of three centuries, both their number and their 


* Epiphanius, x1. 
t Idem, xIvi. 
§ Idem, xii. 


+ Epiphanius, xxxviii. 
i! Idem, xix. 
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riches, until at length, Constantius Chlorus open- 
ly protected them, and Constantine his son em-| 
braced their religion. 

In the mean time, the names of initiated and 
mysteries still subsisted, and they were concealed 
from the gentiles as much as was possible. As 
to the mysteries of the gentiles, they continued 
down to the time of Theodosius. 


INNOCENTS. 
Of the Massacre of the Innocents. 


Wuen people speak of the massacre of the in- 
nocents, they do not refer to the Sicilian Vespers, | 
nor to the matins of Paris, known under the 
name of St. Bartholomew; nor to the inhabitants 
of the new world, who were murdered because | 
they were not christians, nor to the auto-da-fés 
of Spain and Portugal, &c. &e.: they usually re- 
fer to the young children who were killed within 
the precincts of Bethlehem, by order of Herod| 
the great, and who were afterwards carried to 
Cologne, where they are still to be found. 


Their number was maintained by the whole; 


Greek church to be fourteen thousand. 

The difficulties raised by critics upon this point 
of history have been all solved by shrewd and, 
learned Commentators, 

Objections have been started in relation to the 
star which conducted the magi from the recesses 
of the east to Jerusalem. It has been said, that 
the journey being a long one, the star must have 
appeared for a Jong time above the horizon; and 
yet that no historian besides St. Matthew ever 
took notice of this extraordinary star; that if it 
had shone so long in the heavens, Herod and his 
whole court, and all Jerusalem, must have seen 
it as well as these three magi, or kings; that He- 
rod consequently could not, without absurdity, 
have inquired diligently, as Matthew expresses 
it, of these kings, at what time they had seen the 
star; that, if these three kings had made presents 
of gold and inyrrh and incense to the new-born 
infant, his parents must have been very rich: that 
Herod could certainly never believe that this in- 
fant, born in astable at Bethlehem, would be 
king of the Jews, as the kingdom of Judea be- 
longed to the Romans, and was a gift from Ce- 
sar; that if three kings of the Indies were, at the 
present day, to come to France under the guid- 
ance of a star, and stop at the house of a woman 
of Vaugirard, no one could ever make the reign- 
ing monarch believe that the child of that poor 
woman would become king of France. 


A satisfactory answer has been given to these 
difficulties, which may be considered preliminary 
ones, attending the subject of the massacre of the 
innocents; and.it has been shown, that what is 
impossible with man, is not impossible with God. 

ith respect to the slaughter of the little child- 
ren, whether the number was fourteen thousand, 
or greater, or less, it has been shown, that this 
horrible and unprecedented cruelty was not abso- 
lutely incompatible with the character of Herod; 
that, after being established as king of Judea by 
Augustus, he could not indeed fear anything from 
the child of obscure and poor parents, residing in 
a petty village; but that laboring at that time un- 


der the disorder of which he at length died, his 
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blood mizht have become so corrupt, that he might 
in consequence have lost both reason and human- 
ity; that, in short, all these incomprehensible 
events, which prepared the way for mysteries still ' 
more incomprehensible, were directed by am in- 
scrutable providence. 

It is objected, that the historian Josephus, who 
was nearly contemporary, and who has related 
all the cruelties ot Herod, has made no more 
mention of the massacre of the young children 
than of the star of the three kings; that neither 
the Jew Philo, nor any other Jew, nor any Ro- 
man, takes any notice of it; and even that three 
of the evangelists have observed a profound si- 
lence upon these important subjects. _ It is replied, 
that they are nevertheless announced by St. Mat- 
thew, and that the testimony of one inspired man 
is of more weight than the silence of all the 
world. - 

The critics however have not surrendered; they 
have dared to censure St. Matthew himself, for 
saying that these children were massacred, “ that 
the words of Jeremiah might be fulfilled. A 


ivoice is heard in Ramah, a voice of groaning and 


lamentation, Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted, because they are no 
more.” ; 

These historical words, they observe, were lit- 
erally fulfilled in the tribe of Benjamin, which 
descended from Rachel, when Nabuzaradan de- 
stroyed a part of that tribe near the city of Ra- 
meh, It was no longer a prediction, they say, 
any more than were the words, ‘He shall be 
called a Nazarene. And he came to dwell in a 
city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” 'They triumph in the cir- 
cumstance, that these words are not to be found 
in any one of the prophets; just as they do in the 
idea that Rachel weeping for the Benjamites at 
Ramah has no reference whatever to the massa- 
cre of the innocents by Herod. 3 

They dare even to urge, that these two allu- 
sions being clearly false, are a manifest proof of 
the falsehood of this narrative; and conclude, that 
the massacre of the children, and the new star, 
and the journey of the three.kings, never had the 
slightest foundation in fact. 

They even go much farther yet; they think 
they find as palpable a contradiction between the 
narrative of St. Matthew and that of St. Luke, 
as between the two genealogies adduced by them.,* 
St. Matthew says that Joseph and Mary carried 
Jesus into Feypt, fearing that he would be in- 
volved in the massacre, St, Luke, on the con- 
trary, says, “That after having fulfilled all the 
ceremonies of the law, Joseph and Mary return- 
ed to Nazareth their city, and went every year to 
Jerusalem, to keep the plete 

But thirty days must have expired before a 
woman could have completed her purification 
from childbirth and fulfilled all the ceremonies of 
the law. During these thirty days, therefore, the 
child must have been exposed to destruction by 
the general proscription. And if his parents went 
to Jerusalem to accomplish the ordinances of the 
law, they certainly did not go to Egypt. : 

These are the principal objections of unbeliev- 


* See the article CowrRADICTIONS. 
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ers. They are effectually refuted by the faith 
both of the Greek and Latin churches. It it were 
necessary always to be clearing up the doubts of 
persons who read the scriptures, we must inevi- 
tably pass our whole lives in disputing about all 
the articles contained in them. Let us rather re- 
fer ourselves to our worthy superiors and masters; 
to the university of Salamanca when in Spain, to 
the Sorbonne in France, and to the holy congre- 
gation at Rome. Let us submit both in heart and 
m understanding to that which is required of us 
for our good. 


INQUISITION. 
SECTION I. 


THE inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
established by the see of Rome in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and even in the Indies, for the purpose 
of searching out and extirpating infidels, Jews, 
and heretics. 

That we may not be suspected of resorting to 
falsehood, in order to render this tribunal odious, 
we shall in this present article give the abstract 
of a Latin work on the ‘‘ Origin and Progress of 
the Office of the Holy Inquisition,” printed by the 
royal press at Madrid in 1589, by order of Louis 
de Paramo, Inquisitor in the kingdom of Sicily. 

Without going back to the origin of the inqui- 
sition, which Paramo thinks he discovers in the 
manner in which God is related to have proceed- 
ed against Adam and Hive, let us abide by the new 
law, of which Jesus Christ, according to him, was 
the chief inquisitor. Te exercised the functions 
of that office on the thirteenth day after his birth, 
by announcing to the city of Jerusalem, through 
the three kings or magi, his appearance in the 
world, and afterwards by causing Herod to ‘be 
devoured alive by worms; by driving the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple; and finally, by de- 
livering Judea into the hands of tyrants, who pil- 
laged it in punishment of its unbelief. 

After Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the 
rest of the apostles, exercised the office of inquis- 
itor, which they transmitted to the popes and 
bishops, their successors. St. Dominic having 
arrived in France with the bishop of Osma, of 
which he was archdeacon, became animated with 
zeal against the Albigenses, and obtained the re- 
gard and favor of Simon, count de Montfort. 

aving been appointed by the pope. inquisitor in 
Languedoc, he there founded his order, which 
was approved of and ratified in 1216, by Hono- 
rius III. Under the auspices of St. Madelaine, 
count Montfort took the city of Beziers by as- 
sault, aud put all the inhabitants to the sword; 
and at Laval, four hundred Albigenses were burnt 
at once. “In all the histories of the inquisition 
that I ever read,” says Paramo, “I never met 
with an act of faith so eminent, or a spectacle so 
solemn. At the village of Cazera, sixty were 
burnt; and in another place a hundred and eigh- 
t ead 

"The inquisition was adopted by the count of 
Thoulouse in 1229, and confided to the domini- 
cans by pope Gregory IX. in 1233; Innocent IV. 
in 1251, established it in the whole of Italy, with 
the exception of Naples. At the commencement, 
indeed, heretics were not subjected in the Milan- 
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ese to the punishment of death, which they nev- 
ertheless so richly deserve, because the popes 
were not sufficiently respected by the emperor 
Frederick, to whom that state belonged; but a 
short time afterwards, heretics were burnt at Mi- 
lan, as well as in the other parts of Italy; and 
our author remarks, that in 1315 some thousands 
of heretics having spread themselves through 
Cremasco, a small territory included in the juris- 
diction of the Milanese, the dominican brothers 
burnt the greater part of them, and thus checked 
the ravages of the theological pestilence by the 
flames. 

As the first canon of the council of Thoulouse 
enjoined the bishops to appoint in every parish a 
priest and two or three laymen of reputation, who 
should be bound by oath to search carefully and 
frequently for heretics, in houses, caves, and all 
places wherever they might be able to hide them- 
selves, and to give the speediest information to 
the bishop, the seigneur of the place, or his bailiff, 
after having taken all necessary precautions against 
the escape of any heretics discovered, the inquis- 
itors must have acted at this time in concert with 
the bishops. The prisons of the bishop and of 
the inquisition were frequently the same; and, 
although in the course of the procedure the in- 
quisitor might act in his own name, he could not, 
without the intervention of the bishop, apply the 
torture, pronounce any definitive sentence, or 
condemn to perpetual imprisonment, &c. The 
frequent disputes that occurred between the bish- 
ops and the inquisitors, on the limits of their au- 
thority, on the spoils of the condemned, &c. com- 
pelled pope Sixtus IV. in 1473, to make the in- 
quisitions independent and separate from the tri- 
bunals of the bishops. He created for Spain an 
inquisitor-general, with full powers to nominate 
particular inquisitors; and Ferdinand Y. in 1478, 
founded and endowed the inquisition. 

At the solicitation of Turrecremata (or Tor- 
quemada) a brother of the dominican order, and 
grand-inquisitor of Spain, the same Ferdinand, 
who was surnamed the catholic, banished from 
his kingdom all the Jews, allowing them three 
months from the publication of his edict, after 
the expiration of which period they were not to 
be found in any of the Spanish dominions under 
pain of death. They were permitted, on quitting 
the kingdom, to take with them the goods and 
merchandize which they had purchased, but for- 
bidden to take out of it any description of gold or 
silver. 

The brother Turrecremata followed up and 
strengthened this edict, in the diocess of Toledo, 
by prohibiting all christians, under pain of ex- 
communication, from giving anything whatever 
to the Jews, even that which might be necessary 
to preserve life itself. 

In consequence of these decrees, about a mil-- 
lion Jews departed from Catalonia, the kingdom 
of Arragon, that of Valencia, and other coun- 
tries subject to the dominion of Ferdinand; the 
greater part of whom perished miserably: so that 
they compare ‘the calamities that they suffered 
during this period to those they experienced un- 
der ‘Titus and Vespasian. This expulsion of the 
Jews gave incredible joy to all catholic sove- 
reigns, 

Some divines have blamed these edicts of the 
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king of Spain; their principal reasons are, that| 
unbelievers ought not to be constrained to em- 
brace the faith of Jesus Christ, and that these vio- 
lences are a disgrace to our religion. 

But these arguments are very weak; and I con- 
tend, says Paramo, that the edict is pidus, just, 
and praiseworthy, as the violence with which the 
Jews are required to be converted is not an ab- 
solute but a conditional violence, since they might 
avoid it by quitting their country. Besides, they 
might corrupt those of the Jews who were newly 


converted, and even christians themselves; but, 
as St. Paul* says, what communion is there be- 
tween justice and iniquity, light and darkness, 
Jesus Christ and Belial? 

With respect to the confiscation of their goods, 
nothing could be more equitable; as they had ac- 
quired them only by usury towards Christians, 
who only received back, therefore, what was in 
fact their own. . 

In short, by the death of our Lord, the Jews 
became slaves, and everything that a slave pos- 
sesses belongs to his master. We could not but 
suspend our narrative for a moment, to make 
these remarks, in opposition to persons who have 
thus calumniated the piety, the spotless justice, 
and the sanetity of the catholic king. 

At Seville, where an example of severity to the 
Jews was ardently desired, it was the holy will 
of God, who knows how to draw good out of evil, 
that a young man who was in waiting in conse- 
quence of an assignation, should see through the 
chinks of a partition an assembly of Jews, and 
in consequence inform against them. A great 
number of the unhappy wretches were appre- 
hended, and punished as they deserved. By vir- 
tue of different edicts of the kings of Spain, and 
of the inquisitors, general and particular, estab- 
lished in that kingdom, there were, in a very 
short time, about two thousand heretics burnt at 
Seville, and more than four thousand from 1482 
to 1520. A vast number of others were condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment, or exposed to in- 
flictions of different descriptions. The emigra- 
tion from it was so great, that five hundred houses 
were supposed to be left in consequence quite 
empty, and in the whole diocess, three thousand, 
and altogether more than a hundred thousand 
heretics were put to death, or punished in some 
other manner, or went into banishment, to avoid 
severer suffering. Such was the destruction of 
heretics accomplished by these pious brethren. 

The establishment of the inquisition at Toledo 
was a fruitful source of revenue to the catholic 
church. In the short space of two years, it ac- 
tually burnt at the stake fifty-two obstinate here- 
ties, and two hundred and twenty more were out- 
lawed: whence we may easily conjecture of what 
utility the inquisition has been from its original 
establishment, since in so short a period it per- 
formed such wonders. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
pope Boniface IX. attempted in vain to establish 
the inquisition in Portugal, where he created the 


provincial of the dominicans, Vincent de Lisbon, 
‘Inquisitor-general. Innocent VII. some years af- 
-ter, having named as inquisitor the Minim Dida- 
eus de Sylva, king John I. wrote to that pope, 
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that the establishment of the inquisition in his 
kingdom was contrary to the good of his subjects, 


to his own interests, and perhaps also to the in- 


terests of religion. 

The pope, affected by the representations of a 
too mild and easy monarch, revoked all the pow- 
ers granted to the inquisitors newly established, 
and authorised Mark, bishop of Senigaglia, to 
absolve the persons accused; which he according- 
ly did. ‘Those who had been deprived of their 
dignities and offices were re-established in them, 
and many were delivered from the fear of the 
confiscation of their property. 

But how admirable, continues Paramo, is the 
Lord in all his ways! That which the sovereign 
pontiffs had been unable effectually to obtain with 
all their urgency, king John granted spontaneous- 
ly to a dexterous impostor, whom God made use 
of as an instrument for accomplishing the good 
work. In facet, the wicked are frequently useful 
instruments in God’s hands, and he does not re- 
ject the good they bring about. Thus, when 
John* remarks to our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Lord, 
we saw one who was not thy disciple casting out 
demons in thy name, and we prevented him from 
doing so,” Jesus answered him, “ Prevent him 
not; for he who works miracles in my name will 
not speak ill of me; and he who is not against 
me is for me.” 

Paramo relates, afterwards, that he saw in the 
library of St. Laurence, at the Escurial, a man- 
us¢ript in the hand-writing of Saavedra, in which 
that knave details his fabrication of a false bull, 
and obtaining thereby his entrée into Seville as 
legate, with a train of a hundred and twenty do- 
mestics; his defrauding of thirteen thousand du- 
cats the heirs of a rich nobleman in that neigh- 
borhood, during his twenty days residence in the 
palace of the archbishop, by producing a coun- 
terfeit bond for the same sum, which the noble- 
man acknowledged, in that instrument, to have 
borrowed of the legate when he visited Rome; 
and finally, after his arrival at Badajos, the per- 
mission granted him by king John ill. to whom 
he was presented by means of forged letters of 
the pope, to establish tribunals of the inquisition 
in the principal cities of the kingdom. 

These tribunals began imniediately to exercise 
their jurisdiction; and a vast number of condemn- 
ations and executions of relapsed heretics took 
place, as also of absolutions of recanting and pen- 
itent heretics. Six months had passed in this 
manner, when the truth was made apparent of 
that expression in the gospel,f ‘“ ‘There is nothing 
hid which shall not be made known.” ‘The mar- 
quis de Villeneuve de Barcarotta, a Spanish no- 
bleman, assisted by the governor of Mora, had 
the impostor apprehended and conducted to Mad- 
rid. He was there carried before John de 'Ta- 
vera, archbishop of Toledo, ‘That prelate, per- 
fectly astonished at all that now transpired of the 
knavery and address of the false legate, despatch- 
ed all the depositions and documents relative to 
the case to pope Paul III.; as he did also the acts 
of the inquisitions which Saavedra had establish- 
ed, and by which it appeared that a great num- 
ber of heretics had already been judged and con- 
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demned, and that the impostor had extorted from 
his victims more than three hundred thousand 
ducats. 

The pope could not help acknowledging in all 
this the finger of God and a miracle of his provi- 
dence; he accordingly formed the congregation 
of the tribunal of the inquisition, under the de- 
nomination of “'The Holy Office,” in 1545, and 
Sixtus V. confirmed it in 1588, 

All writers but one agree with Paramo on the 
subject of the establishment of the inquisition in 
Portugal. Antoine de Sousa alone, in his “Apho- 
risms of Inquisitors,” calls the history of Saave- 
dra in question, under the pretence that he may 
very easily be conceived to have accused himself 
without being in fact guilty, in consideration of 
the glory which would redound to him from the 
event, and in the hope of living in the memory 
of mankind. But Sousa, in the very narrative 
which he substitutes for that of Paramo, exposes 
himself to the suspicion of bad faith, in citing two 
bulls of Paul III. and two others from the same 
pope to cardinal Henry, the king’s brother; bulls 
which Sousa has not introduced into his printed 
work, and which are not to be found in any col- 
lection of apostolical bulls extant; two decisive 
reasons for rejecting his opinion, and adhering to 
that of Paramo, Hiescas, Salasar, Mendoga, Fer- 
nandez, and Placentinus, &c. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America, 
they carried the inquisition with them; the Por- 
tuguese introduced it in the Indies, immediately 
upon its being established at Lisbon, which led to 
the observation which Louis de Paramo makes in 
his preface, that this flourishing and verdant tree 
had extended its branches and its roots through- 
out the world, and produced the most pleasant 
fruits. 

In order to form some correct idea of the juris- 
prudence of the inquisition, and the forms of its 
proceedings, unknown to civil tribunals, let us take 
a cursory view of the “ Directory of Inquisitors,” 
which Nicolas EKymeric, grand inquisitor of the 
kingdom of Arragon about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, composed in Latin, and address- 
ed to his brother inquisitors, in virtue of the au- 
thority of his office. 

A short time after the invention of printing, an 
edition of this work was printed at Barcelona, 
and soon conveyed to all the inquisitions in the 
christian world. A second edition appeared at 
Rome in 1578, in folio, with scholia and com- 
mentaries by Francois Pegna, doctor in theology 
and canonist. 

The following eulogium on the work is given 
by the editor in an epistle dedicatory to Gregory 
XII. :—** While christian princes are everywhere 
engaged in combatting with arms the enemies of 
the catholic religion, and pouring out the blood 
of their soldiers, to support the unity of the church 
and the authority of the apostolic see, there are 
also zealous and devoted writers, who toil in ob- 
scurity, either to refute the opinions of innovators 
or to arm and direct the power of the laws against 
their persons, in order that the severity of pun- 
ishments, and the solemnity and torture attending 
executions, keeping them within the bounds of 
duty, may produce that effect upon them which 
eannot be produced in them by the love of virtue. 

Although I fill only the lowest place among 
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these defenders of religion, [ am nevertheless an- 
imated with the same zeal for repressing the im- 
pious audacity and horrible depravity of the 
broachers of innovation. ‘The labor which I here 
present to you on the “ Directory of Inquisitions”” 
will be*a proof of my assertion. ‘This work of 
Nicolas Eymeric, respectable for its antiquity, 
contains a summary of the principal articles of 
faith, and an elaborate and methodical code of 
instruction for the tribunals of the holy inquisi- 
tion, on the means which they ought to employ 
for the repression and extirpation of heretics; on 
which account I felt it my duty to offer it in ho- 
mage to your holiness, as to the chief of the 
christian republic.” 

He declares, elsewhere, that he had it reprint- 
ed for the instruction of inquisitors; that the work 
is as much to be admired as respected, and teach- 
es with equal piety and learning the proper means 
of repressing and exterminating heretics. He ac- 
knowledges, however, that he is in possession of 
other useful and judicious methods, for which he 
refers to practice, which will instruct much more 
effectually than any lessons, and that he more 
readily thus silently refers to practice, as there 
are certain matters relating to the subject which 
it is of importance not to divulge, and which, at 
the same time, are generally well known to in- 
quisitors. He cites a vast number of writers, all 
of whom have followed the doctrines of the Di- 
rectory; and he even complains that many have 
availed themselves of it without ascribing any 
honor to Eymeric for the good things they have 
in fact stolen from him. 

We will secure ourselves from any reproach of 
this description, by pointing out exactly what we 
mean to borrow both from the author and the edi- 
tor. Eymeric says, in the fifty-eighth page, 
«© Commiseration tor the children of the criminal, 
who by the severity used towards him are reduc- 
ed to beggary, should never be permitted to miti- 
gate that severity, since both by divine and hu- 
man laws children are punished for the faults of 
their fathers.” 

Page 123. ‘Ifa charge entered for prosecu- 
tion were destitute of every appearance of truth, 
the inquisitor should not on that account expunge 
it from his register, because what at one period 
has not been discovered, may be so at another.” 

Page 291. “It is necessary for the inquisitor 
to oppose cunning and stratagem to those em- 
ployed by heretics, that he may thus pay the of- 
fenders in their own coin, and be enabled to adopt 
the language of the Apostle,* ‘ Being crafty, I 
caught you with guile.’ ” 

Page 296. ‘The information and depositions 
(procés verbal) may be read over to the aecused, 
completely suppressing the names of the accus- 
ers; and then it is for him to conjecture who the 
persons are that have brought against him any 
particular charges, to challenge them as incom- 
petent witnesses, or to weaken their testimony by 
contrary evidence. 'This is the method generally 
used. 'The accused must not be permitted to 
imagine that challenges of witnesses will be easily 
allowed in cases of heresy, for it is of no conse- 
quence whether witnesses are respectable or in- 
famous, accomplices in the prisoner’s offence, ex 
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communicated, heretical, or in any manner what- 
ever guilty, or perjured, &c, This has been so 
ruled in favor of the faith.” 

Page 202. “The appeal which a prisoner 
makes from the inquisition does not preclude that 
tribunal from trial and sentence of him upon 
other heads of accusation.” 

Page 313. “Although the form of the order 
for applying the torture may suppose variation in 
the answers of the accused, and also in addition 
sufficient presumptive evidence against him for 
putting him to the question; both these cireum- 
stances are not necessary, and either will be suf- 
ficient for the purpose without the other.” 

Pegna informs us, in the hundred and eighteenth 
scholium on the third book, that inquisitors ‘gen- 
erally employ only five kinds of torture when put- 
ting to the question, although Marsilius mentions 
fifteen kinds, and adds, that he has imagined oth- 
ers still—such, for example, as precluding the 
possibility of sleep, in which he is approved by 
Grillandus and Locatus. 

Eymeric continues, page 319—“Care should 
be taken never to state in the form of absolution, 
that the prisoner is innocent, but merely that there 
was not sufficient evidence against him; a pre- 
caution necessary to prevent the prisoner, absoly- 
ed in one case, from pleading that absolution in 


defence against any future charge that may be; 


brought against him.” 

Page 324. ‘* Sometimes abjuration and canon- 
ical purgation are prescribed together. ‘This is 
done, when, to a bad reputation of an individual 
in point of doctrine are joined inconsiderable pre- 
sumptions, which, were they a little stronger, 
would tend to convict him of having really said 
or done something injurious to the faith. The 
prisoner who stands in these circumstances is 
compelled to abjure all heresy in general; and 
after that, if he falls into any heresy of any de- 
scription whatever, however different from those 
which may have constituted the matter of the pre- 
sent charge or suspicion against him, he is pun- 
ished as a relapsed person, and delivered over to 
the secular arm.” 

Page 331. ‘‘Relapsed persons, when the re- 
lapse is clearly proved, must be delivered up to 
secular justice, whatever protestation they may 
make as to their future conduct, and whatever 
contrition they may express. ‘he inquisitor will, 
in such vircumstances, inform the secular author- 
ities, that on such a particular day and hour, and 
in such a particular place, a heretic will be deliv- 
ered up to them, and should provide, that notice 
be given to the public that they will be expected 
to be present at the ceremony, as the inquisitor 
will deliver a sermon on the occasion in defence 
of the true faith, and those who attend will obtain 
the usual indulgences.” ; ‘ 

These indulgences are accordingly detailed: 
after the form of sentence given against the peni- 
tent heretic, the mquisitor will grant forty days 
indulgence to all persons present; three years to 
those who contributed to the apprehension, ab- 
juration, condemnation, &c. of the said heretic; 
and finally, three years also will be granted by 
our holy father, the pope, to all who will de- 
nounce any other heretic. 7 

Page 332.“ When the culprit has been deliv- 
ered over to the secular authority, it shall pro- 
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nounce its sentence, and the criminal shall be con- 
veyed to the place of punishment; some pious 
persons shall accompany him, and associate him 
mn their prayers, and even pray with him; and 
not leave him till he has rendered up his soul to 
his creator. But it is their duty to take particu- 
lar care neither to say or to do anything which 
may hasten the moment of his death, for fear of 
falling into some irregularity. Accordingly, they 
should not exhort the criminal to mount the seaf- 
fold, or present himself to the executioner, or ad- 
vise the executioner to get ready and arrange his 
instruments of punishment, so that the death may 
take place more quickly, and the prisoner be pre- 


lvented from lingering; all for the sake of avoid- 


ing irregularity.” 

Page 335. ‘Should it happen that the here- 
tic, when just about to be fixed to the stake to be 
burnt, were to give signs of conversion, be might 
perhaps, out of singular lenity and favor, be al- 
lowed to be received and shut up, like penitent 
heretics, within four walls, although it would be 
weak to place much reliance on a conversion of 
this nature, and the indulgence is not authorised 
by any express law; such lenity however is very 
dangerous. I was witness of an example in point 
at Barcelona:—A priest who was condemned, 
with two other impenitent heretics, to be burnt, 
and who was actually in the midst of the flames, 
called on the bye-standers to pull him out instant- 
ly, for he was willing to be converted; he was 
accordingly extricated, dreadfully scorched on 
one side.’ Ido not mean to decide whether this 
was well or ill done; but I know that, fourteen 
years afterwards, he was still dogmatising, and 
had corrupted a considerable number of persons; 
he was therefore once more given up to justice, 
and was burnt to death.” 

“No person doubts,” says Pegna, scholium 47, 
‘that heretics ought to be put to death; but the 
particular method of execution may well be a to- 
pic of discussion.” Alphonso de Castro, in the 
second book of his work, “On the just Punish- 
ment of Heretics,” considers it a matter of great 
indifference whether they are destroyed by the 
sword, by fire, or any other method; but Hos- 
tiensis Godofredus, Covarruvias, Simancas, Rox-. 
as, &c. maintain that they ought decidedly to be 
burnt. In fact, as Hostiensis very well expressed 
it, execution by fire is the punishment appropri- 
ate to heresy. We read in St. John,*—‘If any 
one remain not in me, he shall be cast forth, as a 
branch, and wither, and men shall gather it and 
cast it into the fire and burn it’—‘ It may be add- 
ed,” continues Pegna, ‘that the universal custom 
of the christian republic is in support of this opin- 
ion. Simancas and Roxas decide that heretics 
ought to be burnt alive; but one precaution should 
always be taken in burning them, which is tear~ 
ing out their tongue and keeping their mouth per- 
fectly closed, in order to prevent their scandalis- 
ing the spectators by their impieties.” 

Finally, page 369, Kymeric enjoins those whom 
he addresses to proceed in matters of heresy 
straight forward, without any wranglings of ad- 
vocates, and without so many forms and solemn1- 
ties as are generally employed in criminal cases; 
that is, to make the process as short as possible, 


* John xv. 6, 
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by cutting off useless delays, by going on with the 
hearing and trial of such causes, even on days 
when the labors of the other judges are suspend- 
ed; by disallowing every appeal which has for its 
apparent object merely a postponement of final 
judgment; and by not admitting an unnecessary 
multitude of witnesses, &c.* 


* In order to show the practical in combination with 
the theoretical, we here supply a programme of an ‘‘ au- 
to-da-fa,’’ in which the parts of the royal family of Spain, 
and of all the great functionaries, are formally arranged. 
it is given on the authority of the countess d’Aulnois, 
who accompanied her husband, an official diplomatist, to 
Madrid, towards the close of the reign of the imbecile 
animal whose early death opened a passage to the Span- 
ish throne for the house of Bourbon:-— 

<< In the great place at Madrid there shall be a theatre 
erected fifty feet long; it shall be raised up as high as the 
baleony designed for the king, and no higher. 

<*On the right side of the king’s baleony, quite across 
the theatre, there shall be raised an amphitheatre of twen- 
ty-five or thirty steps, designed for the council of the in- 
quisition and the other couneils of Spain, on the upper- 
most of which shall be placed the chairs, under a canopy, 
for the general inquisitor, a great deal higher than the 
king’s balcony. On the left of the theatre and the king’s 
balcony there shall be another amphitheatre, as big as the 
first, upon which the criminals shall be placed. 

‘«JTn the middle of the great theatre shall be raised an- 
other very little one, on which shall be made two cages, 
where the criminals shall be kept while their sentence is 
reading. There shall be likewise placed upon the great 
theatre three chairs for the readers of the judgment, and 
for the preacher, before whom there shall be an altar 
erected. 

** The places for their catholic majesties shall be so or- 
dered, that the queen shall be on the left hand of the 
king, and on the right of the queen-mother. All the 
queen’s ladies of honor shall take up the rest of the 
length every way of the same balcony; there shall be 
other balconies prepared for the ambassadors and lords 
and ladies of the court, and scaffolds for the people. 

‘©The ceremony shall begin by a procession from St. 
Mary’s church. A hundred charcoal-men, armed with 
pikes and muskets, shall march before, because they pro- 
vide the wood which is to burn those that are condemn- 
ed to the fire. Next them shall follow the Dominicans, 
with a white cross carried before them. The duke de 
Medina Celi shall carry the standard of the inquisition, 
according to a privilege that is hereditary to his family; 
this standard is of red damask; on one side of it is re- 
presented a naked sword in a crown of laurel, and on 
the other the arms of Spain. After that there shall be 
carried a green cross, wrapped about with black crape; 
and after it shall march several grandees, and other per- 
sons of quality of the inquisition, covered with cloaks 
that have black and white crosses upon them, embroider- 
ed with gold thread. The march shall be brought up by 
fifty halberdiers or guards to the inquisition, clothed in 
black and white, and commanded by the marquis de 
Pouar, hereditary protector of the inquisition of the king- 
dom of 'Toledo. After the procession has in this man- 
ner passed by the palace, it shall come to the great place; 
the standard and the green cross shall be fixed upon the 
altar; and the Dominicans only shall remain upon the 
theatre, and spend part of the night in singing psalms, 
and as soon as day breaks they shall celebrate several 
masses upon the altar. 

‘The king, the queen, the queen-mother, and all the 
ladies, must be in their balconies about seven o’clock in 
the morning. At eight the procession shall begin to 
march, as it did the day before, by the company of char- 


INQUISITION. 


This revolting system of jurisprudence has sim- 
ply been put under some restriction in Spain and 
Portugal; while at Milan the inquisition itself has 
at length been entirely suppressed.* 


SECTION II. 


The inquisition is well known to be an admira- 
ble and truly christian invention for increasing the 
power of the pope and monks, and rendering the 
population of a whole kingdom hypocrites. 

St. Dominic is usually considered as the person 
to whom the world is principally indebted for this 
institution. In fact, we have still extant a patent 
granted by that great saint, expressed precisely 
in the following words:— I, brother Dominic, 
reconcile to the church Roger, the bearer of these 
presents, on condition of his being scourged by a 
priest on three successive Sundays from the en- 
trance of the city to the church doors; of his ab- 
staining from meat all his life; of his fasting for 
the space of three Lents in a year; of his never 
drinking wine; of his carrying about him the ‘san- 
benito’ with crosses; of his reciting the breviary 
every day, and ten paternosters in the course of 
the day, and twenty at midnight; of his preserv- 
ing perfect chastity, and of his presenting him- 
self every month before the parish priest, &c.; 
the whole under pain of being treated as hereti- 
cal, perjured, and impenitent.” 

Although Dominic was the real founder of the 
inquisition, yet Louisde Paramo, one of the most 
respectable writers and most brilliant luminaries 
of the holy office, relates, in the second chapter 
of his second book, that God was the first insti- 
tuter of the holy office, and that he exercised the 
power of the preaching brethren, that is of the 
Dominican order, against Adam. Jn the first 
place Adam is cited before the tribunal: “ Adam 
ubi es??—Adam, where art thou? And in fact, 
adds Paramo, the want of this citation would 
have rendered the whole procedure of God null. 

The dresses formed of skins, which God made 


coal-men, who shall place themselves on the left-hand 
of the king’s balcony; the right shall be for his guards. 
Afterwards several men shall bear certain pasteboard ef- 
figies as big as life, some of them representing those that 
died in prison, whose bones shall also be carried in cof- 
fers with flames painted round them; and the rest shall 
represent those who have escaped, and who have been 
condemned for contumacy: these figures shall be placed 
at one end of the theatre. After that their sentence shall 
be read, and they shall be executed.’’—T. 

* Jt has just been suppressed also in Sicily and Tus- 
cany: Genoa and Venice have the weakness still to keep 
it up; but it is not suffered to exhibit any activity. It 
still subsists, but it is deprived of power, in the states of 
the house of Savoy. ‘The glory of abolishing this odious 
monument of the fanaticism and barbarism of our fathers, 
has never yet tempted any sovereign pontiff to effect it. 
The inquisition at Rome has been an object of scorn to 
Europe, and even to the Romans themselves, since its 
absurd prosecution of Galileo. The noblesse of Avignon 
permit the existence of this tribunal in a corner of France, 
and, satisfied with entertaining no apprehensions of dan- 
ger from it, are insensible to the disgrace of wearing its 
monkish yoke. In Spain and Portugal the inquisition, 
conducted with less atrocity than formerly, is repossess- 


ed of all its power, and threatens with imprisonment and 
confiscation all who attempt conferring any improvement 
;on those deluded and miserable countries.—French Ed. 


INQUISITION. 


for Adam and Eve, were the model of the ‘san- 
benito,’ which the holy office requires to be worn 
by heretics. Itis true that, according to this ar- 
gument, God was the first tailor; it is not how- 
ever the less evident, on account of that ludicrous 
and profane inference, that he was the first in- 
quisitor. 

Adam was deprived of the immoveable proper- 
ty he possessed in the terrestrial paradise, and 
hence the holy office confiscates the property of 
all whom it condemns. 

Louis de Paramo remarks, that the inhabitants 
of Sodom were burnt as heretics because their 
crime is a formal heresy. He thence passes to 
the history of the Jews; and in every part of it 
discovers the holy office. 

Jesus Christ is the first inquisitor of the new 

law; the popes were inquisitors by divine right; 
and they afterwards communicated their power 
to St. Dominic. 
_ He afterwards estimates the number of all 
those whom the inquisition has put to death; he 
states it to be considerably above a hundred thou- 
sand. 

His book was printed in 1589, at Madrid, with 
the approbation of doctors, the eulogiums of bish- 
ops, and the privilege of the king. We can, at 
the present day, scarcely form any idea of hor- 
rors at once so extravagant and abominable; but 
at that period nothing appeared more natural and 
edifying. All men resemble Louis de Paramo 
when they are fanatics. 

Paramo was a plain direct man, very exact in 
dates, omitting no interesting fact, and calculat- 
ing with precision the number of human victims 

-immolated by the holy office throughout the 
world. Z 

He relates, with great naiveté, the establish- 
ment of the inquisition in Portugal, and coincides 
perfectly with four other historians who have 
treated of that subject. ‘The following account 
they unanimously agree in:— 


Singular Establishment of the Inquisition in 
Portugal. 


_ Pope Boniface had long before, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, delegated some Do- 
minican friars to go to Portugal, from one city to 
another, to burn heretics, mussulmen, and Jews; 
but these were itinerant and not stationary; and 
even the kings sometimes complained of the vex- 
ations caused by them. Pope Clement VIL. was 
desirous of giving them a fixed residence in Por- 
tugal, as they had in Arragon and Castile. Dif- 
ficulties however arose between the court of Rome 
and that of Lisbon; tempers became irritated, the 
inquisition suffered by it, and was far from being 
perfectly established. 
~~ In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a legate of 
the pope, who came, he said, to establish the ho- 
ly inquisition on immoveable foundations. He 
arora his letters to king John III. from pope 
Paul III. He had other letters from Rome for 
the chief officers of the court; his patents as le- 
“gate were duly sealed and signed; and he exhib- 
ited the most ample powers for creating a grand 
_inquisitor and all the judges of the holy office. 
He was however in fact an impostor, of the name 
‘of Saavedra, who had the talent of counterfeit- 
ing hand-writings, seals, and coats of arms. He 
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had acquired the art at Rome, and was perfected 
in it at Seville, at which place he arrived in com- 
pany with two other sharpers. His train was 
magnificent, consisting of more than a hundred 
and twenty domestics, To defray, at least in 
part, the enormous expense with which all this 
splendor was attended, he and his associates bor- 
rowed at Seville large sums in the name of the 
apostolic chamber of Rome; everything was con- 
certed with the most consumniate art. 

The king of Portugal was at first perfectly as- 
tonished at the pope’s despatching a legate to him 
without any previous announcement to him of his 
intention. ‘The legate hastily observed, that in a 
concern so urgent as that of establishing the in- , 
quisition on a firm foundation, his holiness could 
admit of no delays, and that the king might con- 
sider himself honored by the holy father’s having 
appointed a legate .o be the first person to an- 
nounce his intention. ‘The king did not venture 
'to reply. The legate on that very day constitut- 
ed a grand inquisitor, and sent about collectors to 
receive the tenths; and before the court could ob- 
tain answers from Rome to its representations on 
the subject, the legate had brought two hundred 
victims to the stake, and collected more than two 
hundred thousand crowns. 

However, the marquis of Villanova, a Spanish 
nobleman, of whom the legate had borrowed at 
Seville a very considerable sum upon forged bills, 
determined, if possible, to repay himself the mo- 
ney with his own hands, instead of going to Lis- 
bon and exposing himself to the intrigues and in- 
ifluence of the swindler there. The legate was at 
this time making his circuit through the country, 
and happened very conveniently to be on the bor- 
ders of Spain. The marquis unexpectedly ad- 


vanced upon him with fifty men well armed, car- 
ried him off prisoner, and conducted him to Mad- 
rid. 

The whole imposture was speedily discovered 
at Lisbon; the council of Madrid condemned the 
legate Saavedra to be flogged, and sent to the 
galleys for ten years; but the most admirable cir- 
cumstance was, that pope Paul IV. confirmed 
subsequently all that-the impostor had establish- 
ied; out of the plenitude of his divine power he 
irectified all the little irregularities of the various 
|procedures, and rendered sacred what before was 
lmerely human. Of what importance the arm 
which God employs in his sacred service? 


Qu’ importe de quel bras Dieu daigne se servir? 


Such was the manner in which the inquisition 
/became established at Lisbon; and the whole king- 
dom extolled the wisdom and providence of God 
on the occasion. 

To conclude, the methods of procedure adopt- 
ed by this tribunal are generally known; it is well 
known how strongly they are opposed to the ful=e 
equity and blind reason of all other tribunals in 
the world. Men are imprisoned on the mere ac- 
cusation of persons the most infamous; a son may 
denounce his father, and the wife her husband; 
the accused is never confronted with the accus- 
ers; and the property of the person convicted is 
confiscated for the benefit of the judges: such at 
least was the manner of its proceeding down to 
our own times. Surely in this we must perceive 


something decidedly divine; for it is absolutely in- 


58 INSTINCT. 
comprehensible that men should have patiently 
submitted to this yoke. ...... 

At length count Aranda had obtained the bless- 
ings of all Europe by paring the nails and filing 
the teeth of the monster in Spain; it breathes, 
however, still.* 


INSTINCT. 


‘InstincTus, impulsus,’ impulse;—but what 
power impels us? 

All feeling is instinct. 

A secret conformity of our organs to their re- 
spective objects forms our instinct. 

It is solely by instinct that we perform number- 
less involuntary movements, just as it is by in- 
stinct that we possess curiosity, that we run after 
novelty, that menaces terrify us, that contempt 
irritates us, that an air of submission appeases us, 
and that tears soften us. 

We are governed by instinct, as well as cats 
and goats; this is one further circumstance in 
which we resemble the mere animal tribes—a re- 
semblance as incontestible as that of our blood, 
our necessities, and the various functions of our 
bodies. 

Our instinct is never so shrewd and skilful as 
theirs, and does not even approach it; a calf and 
a lamb, as soon as they are born, rush to the 
fountain of their mother’s milk; but unless the 
mother of the infant clasped it in her arms, and 
folded it to her bosom, it would inevitably per- 
ish, 

No woman ina state of pregnancy was ever 
invincibly impelled to prepare for her infant a 
convenient wicker cradle, as the wren with its bill 
and claws prepares a nest for her offspring. But 
the power of reflection which we possess, in con- 
junction with two industrious hands presented to 
us by nature, raises us to an equality with the in- 
stinct of animals, and in the course of time places 
us infinitely above them, both in respect to good 
and evil:—a proposition condemned by the mem- 
bers of the ancient parliament and by the Sor 
bonne, natural philosophers of distinguished emi- 
nence, and who, it is well known, have admira- 
bly promoted the perfection of the arts. 

Our instinct, in the first place, impels us to beat 
our brother when he vexes us, if we are roused 
into a passion with him and feel that we are 
stronger than he is. Afterwards, our sublime 
reason leads us on to the invention of arrows, 
swords, pikes, and at length muskets, to kill our 
neighbors withal. 

Instinct alone urges us all to make love— 
‘* Amor omnibus idem;” but Virgil, Tibullus, and 
Ovid sing it. 

It is from instinct alone that a young artisan 
stands gazing with respect and admiration before 
the superfine gilt coach of a commissioner of tax- 
es. Reason comes to the assistance of the young 
artisan; he is made a collector; he becomes po- 
lished; he embezzles; he rises to be a great man 
in his turn, and dazzles the eyes of his former 


comrades as he lolls at ease in his own carriage, 


* The subsequent history of the inquisition is well 
known, as well as the enlightened attempts to revive it 


in Spam, under the benign and appropriate auspices of | 


its present sovereign, —T. 


INTEREST. 


| more profusely gilded than that which originally 
‘excited his admiration and ambition. 

What is this instinct which governs the whole 
animal kingdom, and which in us is strengthened 
by reason or repressed by habit? Is it “ divinee 
particula aure:? Yes, undoubtedly it is some- 
thing divine; for everything is so. Everything is 
the incomprehensible effect of an incomprehensi- 
ble cause. Everything is swayed, is impelled by 
nature. We reason about everything, and origin- 
ate nothing. ‘ 


INTEREST. 


WE shall teach mankind nothing, when we tell 
them that everything we do is done from interest. 
What! it will be said, is it from motives of inter- 
est that the wretched fakir remains stark-naked 
under the burning sun, loaded with chains, dying 
with hunger, half devoured by vermin, and de- 
vouring them in histurn? Yes, most undoubted- 
ly it is; as we have stated elsewhere, he depends 
upon ascending to the eighteenth heaven, and 
looks with an eye of pity on the man who will be 
admitted only into the ninth. 

The interest of the Malabar widow, who burns 
herself with the corpse of her husband, is to re- 
cover him in another world, and be there more 
happy even than the fakir. For, together with 
their metempsychosis, the Indians have another 
world; they resemble ourselves; their system ad- 


mits of contradictions. 

Were you ever acquainted with any king or re- 
public that made either war or peace, that issued 
decrees, or entered into conventions, from any 
other motive than that of interest? 

With respect to the interest of money, consult, 
in the great Encyclopedia, the article of M. d?- 


Alembert on Calculation, and that of M. Boucher 
WArgis on Jurisprudence. We will venture to 
add a few reflections. 

1. Are gold and silver merchandize? Yes; the 
author of the Spirit of Laws does not think so 
when he says:*—‘“ Money, which is the price of 
commodities, is hired and not bought.” 

It is both lent and bought. I buy gold with sil- 
ver, and silver with gold; and their price fluctu- 
ae in all commercial countries from day to 

ay. 

The law of Holland requires bills of exchange 
to be paid in the silver coin of the country, and 
not in gold, if the creditor demands it. Then I 
buy silver money, and I pay for it in gold, or in 
cloth, corn, or diamonds. 

I am in want of money, corn, or diamonds, for 


the space of a year; the corn, money, or diamond 
merchant says—I could, for this year, sell my 
money, corn, or diamonds to advantage. Let us 
estimate at four, five, or six per cent. according 
to the usage of the country, what I should lose by 
letting you have it. You shall, for instance, re- 
turn me at the end of the year, twenty-one carats 
of diamonds for the twenty which I now lend you; 
twenty-one sacks of corn for the twenty; twenty- 
one thousand crowns for twenty thousand crowns. 
Such is interest. It is established among all na- 
tions by the law of nature. The maximum or 
highest rate of interest depends, in every country, 


* Book xxii. chap. 19. 


INTOLERANCE, 


on its own particular law.* At Rome money is 
lent on pledges at two and a half’ per cent. ac- 
cording to law, and the pledges are sold, if the 
money be not paid at the appointed time. I do 
not lend upon pledges, and I require only the in- 
terest customary in Holland. If I was in China, 
I should ask of you the customary interest at Ma- 
cao and Canton. 

2. While the parties were proceeding with this 
bargain at Amsterdam, it happened that there ar- 
rived from St. Magliore, a jansenist, (and the fact 
is perfectly true, ‘he was ¢alled the abbé des Is- 
sarts); this jansenist says to the Dutch merchant, 
“Take care what you are about; you are abso- 
lutely incurring damnation; money must not pro- 
duce money, ‘nummus nummum non parit.? No 
one is allowed to receive interest for his money 
but when he is willing to sink the principal. The 
way to be saved is, to make a contract with the 
gentleman; and for twenty thousand crowns which 
you are never to have returned to you, you and 
your heirs will receive a thousand crowns per an- 
num to all eternity.” 

“You jest,” replies the Dutchman; ‘you are 
in this very case proposing to me a usury that is 
absolutely of the nature of an infinite series. 1 
should (that is myself and heirs would) in that 
case receive back my capital at the end of twenty 
years, the double of it in forty, the four-fold of it 
in eighty; this you see would be just an infinite 
series. I cannot, besides, lend for more than 
twelve months, and I am contented with a thou- 
sand crowns as a remuneration.” 

THE ABBE DES ‘ISSARTS. 

I am grieved for your Dutch soul. God _for- 
bade the Jews to lend at interest, and you are 
well aware that a citizen of Amsterdam should 
punctually obey the laws of commerce given in a 
wilderness to runaway vagrants who had no com- 
merce, 

THE DUTCHMAN. 

That is clear: ail the world ought to be Jews; 
but it seems to me, that the law permitted the 
Hebrew horde to gain as much usury as they 
could from foreigners, and that, in consequence 
of this permission, they managed their affairs in 
the sequel remarkably well. Besides, the prohi- 
bition against one Jew’s taking interest from an- 
other must necessarily have become obsolete, 
since our Lord Jesus, when preaching at Jerusa- 
lem, expressly said, that interest was in his time 
cent. per cent.: for in the parable of the talents he 
says, that the servant who had received five ta- 
lents gained five others in Jerusalem by them; 
that he who had two gained two by them; and 
that the third who had only one, and did not turn 
that to any account, was shut up in a dungeon 
by his master, for not laying it out with the mo- 
ney-changers. But these money-changers were 
Jews; it was therefore between Jews that usury 
was practised at Jerusalern; therefore this para- 
ble, drawn from the circumstances and manners 
of the times, decidedly indicates that usury or 1D- 
terest was at the rate of cent. per cent. Read 
the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew; he was 
conversant with the subject; he had been a com- 
eee. ey ere - 2 ee 
"* The rate of interest ought to be free, and the law is 
not right in fixing it, except in cases in which it has not 


been determined by a special contract,— French Ed. 
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missioner of taxes in Galilee. Let me finish my 
agreement with this gentleman; and do not make 
me lose both my money and my time. 

THE ‘BEE DES ISSARTS. 

All that you say is very good and very fine, 
but the Sorbonne has decided, that lending money 
on interest is a mortal sin, 

THE DUTCHMAN, 

You must be laughing at me, my good friend, 
when you cite the Sorbonne as an authority to a 
merchant of Amsterdam. There is not a single 
individual among those wrangling railers them- 
selves who does not obtain, whenever he can, 
five or six per cent. for his money by purchasing 
revenue bills, India bonds, assignments, and Can- 
ada bills. ‘The clergy of France, as a corporate 
body, borrow at interest. In many of the pro- 
vinces of France, it is the custom to stipulate for 
interest with the principal. Besides, the univer- 
sity of Oxford and that of Salamanca have de- 
cided against the Sorbonne. I acquired this in-- 
formation in the course of my travels; and thus 
we have authority against authority... Once more, 
I must beg you to interrupt me no longer. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. 

The wicked, sir, are never at a loss for rea- 
sons. You are, I repeat, absolutely destroying 
yourself, tor the abbé de St. Cyran, who has not 
performed any miracles, and the abbé Paris, who 
performed some in St. Medard..... 

3. Before the abbé had finished his speech, the 
merchant drove him out of his counting-house; 
and after having legally lent his money, to the 
last penny, went to represent the conversation 
between himself and the abbé to the magistrates, 
who forbade the jansenists from propagating a 
doctrine so pernicious to commerce. 

Gentlemen, said the chief bailiff, give us of ef- 
ficacious grace as much as you please, of predes- 
tination as much as you please, and of communion 
as little as you please; on these points you are 
masters; but take care not to meddle with the 
laws of commerce. 


INTOLERANCE. 


Reap the article “Intolerance” in the great 
Encyclopedia. Read the tfeatise on toleration 
composed on occasion of the dreadful assassina- 
tion of John Calas, a citizen of 'Thoulouse;* and 
if, after that, you allow of persecution in matters 
of religion, compare yourself at once to Ravail- 
lac. Ravaillac, you know, was highly intol- 
erant. ; 

The following is the substance of all the dis- 
courses ever delivered by the intolerant. 

You monster! who will be burnt to all eternity 
in the other world, and whom I will myself burn 
as soon as ever I can in this; you really have the 
insolence to read De Thou and Bayle, who have 
been put into the index of prohibited authors at 
Rome! When I was preaching to you in the 
name of God, how Sampson had killed a thou- 
sand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, your head, 
still harder than the arsenal from which Sampson 
obtained his arms, showed me by a slight move- 
ment from left to right that you believed nothing 
of what I said. And when I stated that the devil 


* See the second volume of Policy and Legislation. 
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JAPAN. 


Asmodeus, who out of jealousy twisted the necks! shorter period of time than two millions and 


of the seven husbands of Sarah among the Medes, | 
was put in chains in Upper Egypt, I saw a small | 
contraction of your lips, in Latin called cachinnus 
(a grin) which plainly indicated to me, that in the 
bottom of your soul you held the history of As- 
modeus in derision. 

And as for you, Isaac Newton; Frederick the 
great, king of Prussia and elector of Branden- 
burgh; John Locke; Catherine, empress of Rus- 
sia, victorious over the Ottomans; John Milton; 
the beneficent sovereign of Denmark; Shak- 
speare; the wise king of Sweden; Leibnitz; the 
august house of Brunswick; Tillotson; the em- 
peror of China; the parliament of England; the 
Council of the great Mogul; in short, all you who 
do not believe one word which I have taught in 
my courses on divinity, I declare to you that I 
regard you all as pagans and publicans, as, in or- 
der to engrave it on your unimpressible brains, I 
have often told you before. Youare a set of cal- 
lous miscreants; you will all go to the gehenna 
where the worm dies not and the fire is not 
quenched; for I amright, and you are all wrong; 
and I have grace, and you have none. I confess 
three devotees in my neighborhood, while you do 
not confess a single one; I have executed the 
mandates of bishops, which has never been the 
case with you; J have abused philosophers in the 
language of the fish-market, while you have pro- 
tected, imitated, or equalled them; I have com- 
posed pious defamatory libels, stuffed with infa- 
mous calumnies, and you have never so much as 
read them. I say mass every day in Latin for 
fourteen sous, and you are never even so much 
as present at it, any more than Cicero, Cato, 
Pompey, Cesar, Horace, or Virgil, were ever 
present at it;—consequently you deserve each of 
you to have your right hand cut off, your tongue 
cut out, to be put to the torture, and at last burnt 
at a slow fire; for God is merciful. 

Such, without the slightest abatement, are the 
maxims of the intolerant, and the sum and sub- 
stance of all their books. How delightful to live 
with such amiable people! 


INUNDATION. 


Was there ever a time when the globe was en- 
tirely inundated? It is physically impossible.* 

It is possible that the sea may successively have 
covered every land, one part after another; and 
even this can only have happened by very slow 
gradation, and in a prodigious number of centu- 
ries, In the course of five hundred years the sea 
has retired from Aigues-Mortes, Frejus, and Ra- 
venna, which were considerable ports, and left 
about two leagues of land dry. According to the 
ratio of such progression, it is clear that it would 
require two millions and two hundred and fifty 
thousand years to produce the same effect through 
the whole circuit of the globe. It is a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance that this period of time 
nearly falls in with that which the axis of the 
earth would require to be raised, so as to coincide 
with the equator; a change extremely probable, 
which began to be considered so only about fifty 
years since, and which could not be completed in 


* See the article DeLucEr (Universat),—K. 


three hundred thousand years.* 
The beds or strata of shells, which have been 


‘discovered at the distance of some leagues from 
the sea, are an incontestible evidence that it has 


gradually deposited these marine productions on 
tracts which were formerly shores of the ocean; 
but that the water should have ever covered the 
whole globe at once, is an absurd chimera in phy- 
sics, demonstrated to be impossible by the laws 
of gravitation, by the laws of fluids, and by the 
insufficient quantity of water for the purpose. 
We do not however, by these observations, at all 
mean to impeach the truth of the universal de- 
luge, related in the Pentateuch; on the contrary, 
that is a miracle which it Is our duty to believe; 
it is a miracle, and therefore could not have been 
accomplished by the laws of nature. 

All is miracle in the history of the deluge—a 
miracle that forty days of rain should have inun- 
dated the four quarters of the world, and have 
raised the water to the height of fifteen cubits 
above the tops of the loftiest mountains; a mira- 
cle that there should have been cataracts, flood- 
gates, and openings in heaven; a miracle that all 
sorts of animals should have been collected in the 
ark from all parts of the world; a miracle that 
Noah found the means of feeding them for a 
period of ten months; a miracle, that all the ani- 
mals with all their provisions could have been in- 
cluded and retained in the ark; a miracle, that 
the greater part of them did not die; a miracle, 
that after quitting the ark, they found food enough 
to maintain them; and a turther miracle, but of a 
different kind, that a person, of the name of Pel- 
letier, thought himself capable of explaining how 
all the animals could be contained and fed in No 
ah’s ark naturally, that is, without a miracle. 

But the history of the deluge being that of the 
most miraculous event of which the world ever 
heard, it must be the height of folly and madness 
to attempt an explanation of it: it is one of the 
mysteries which are believed by faith; and faith 
consists in believing that which reason does not 
believe—which is only another miracle. 

The history of the universal deluge therefore 
is like that of the tower of Babel, of Balaam’s 
ass, of the falling of the walls of Jericho at the 
sound of trumpets, of waters turned into blood, of 
the passage of the Red Sea, and of the whole of 
the prodigies which God condescended to per- 
form in favor of his chosen people—depths un- 
fathomable by the human understanding. 


JAPAN. 


I asx not in regard to Japan, whether this mass 
of islands is much greater than England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Orcades together, whether 
the emperor of Japan is more powerful than the 
emperor of Germany, or whether the Japanese 
bonzes are richer than the Spanish monks. 

I will even unhesitatingly avow, that banished 
as we are to the confines of the west, we have 
more genius than they have, all favored as they , 
are by the rising sun. Our tragedies and come- 
dies are thought better; we have made more pro- 
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gress in astronomy, mathematies, paintings, sculp- 
ture, ard music. And what is more, they have 
nothing which approaches to our Burgundy and 
Champaigne. 

But how is it that we have so long solicited per- 
mission to go among them, and that no Japanese 
has ever wished even to make a single voyage to 
us? We have ran to Meaco, to the land of Yes- 
so, and to California; we would go to the moon 
with Astolpho if we had his hippogriff. Is this 
ices pid restlessness of mind, or areal neces- 
sity: 

As soon as the Europeans had cleared the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Propaganda flattered itself 
with subjugating and converting all the neighbor- 
ing people of the eastern seas. We traded with 
Asia, sword in hand, and every nation of the west, 
by turns, despatched merchants, soldiers, and 
priests. 

Let us engrave on the turbulent brains of these 
adventurers the memorable words of the emperor 
Yonchin, when he drove all the jesuit missiona- 
ries and others from his empire, that they may be 
written on the gates of all the convents: ‘“‘ What 
would you say if we were to go into your coun- 
try under the pretence of traffic, and teil your 
people that your religion is worthless, and that 
they must absolutely embrace ours?” 

That is however what the Latin church has 
done throughout the earth. It cost Japan dear: 
it was on the point of being drowned in its own 
blood like Mexico and Peru. 

There were in the islands of Japan twelve re- 
ligions, which lived together very peaceably. 
Missionaries arrived from Portugal, and asked to 
make the thirteenth: they were answered, that 
they were very welcome, and that they could not 
have too many. 

Thus monks were soon established at Japan 
with the title of bishops. Scarcely was their re- 
ligion admitted for the thirteenth, than it would 
be the only one. One of these bishops having in 
his way met a counsellor of state, disputed the 
path with him.* He maintained that he was of 
the first order of the state, and that the counsel- 
lor, being but the second, owed him much re- 
spect. ‘Che Japanese are much more haughty 
than humble. ‘The monk-bishop and some christ- 
jans Were driven away in the year 1586. Soon 
after the christian religion was proscribed. ‘The 
missionaries humbled themselves, asked pardon, 
obtained grace, and abused it. 

Finally, in 1637, the Dutch having taken a ves- 
sel which sailed from Japan to Lisbon, they found 
in it letters from one named Moro, consul of 
Spain to Nangazaqui. ‘These letters contained 
the plan of a conspiracy of the christians of Japan 
to possess themselves of the country, and specifi- 
ed the number of vessels which were to come 
from Europe and Asia to aid this enterprise. 

The Dutch failed not to forward these letters 
to the government. Moro was seized: he was 
obliged to confess his crime, and was juridically 
condemned to be burnt. ~s 

‘All the converts of the jesuits and dominicans 
then took arms, to the number of thirty thousand; 
a dreadful civil war followed, and these christians 
were all exterminated. 


* This fact is avowed in all the accounts. 
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The Dutch, for the reward of their service, ob~ 
tained, as is well known, the liberty of exclusive- 
ly trading with Japan, on condition that they 
would never exhibit any sign of christianity; and 
from that time they have been faithful to their 
promise. 

I wish it was permitted me to ask these mis- 
sionaries, after having administered to the de- 
struction of so many people in America, their 
reason for doing the same thing, for the greater 
glory of God, at the extremities of the east? 

If it were possible for devils to be released 
from hell to visit and ravage the earth, would 
they act otherwise? Is this to illustrate the text, 
“compel them to come in?” Is it thus that 
christian mildness manifests itself? Is this the 
road to eternal life? 

Readers, combine the recollection of this adven- 
ture with that of so-many more.—Reflect and 
judge! 


JEHOVAH. 


Jenovan, the ancient name of God. No peo- 
ple ever pronounced it ‘Geova,’ as the French 
do; they pronounced it ‘Iévo;? you find it so 
written in Sanchoniathon, cited by Eusebius, 
Prep. book x.; in Diodorus, book ii.; and in Ma- 
crobius, Sat. book i. &c. All nations have pro-. 
nounced ze and not g. This sacred name was 
formed out of the vowels 7, e, 0, u, in the east. 
Some pronounced te, of, with an aspirate, 2, e, 0, 
va. ‘he word was always to be constituted of 
four letters, although we have here used five, for 
want of power to express these four characters. 

We have already observed that, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, by seizing on the correct 
pronunciation of this name a person had it in his 
power to produce the death of any man. Cle- 
ment gives an instance of it. 

Long before the time of Moses, Seth had pro- 
nounced the name of ‘ Jehovah,’ as is related in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis; and, according to 
the Hebrew, Seth was even called ‘ Jehovah.’ 
Abraham swore to the king of Sodom by Jeho- 
vah, chap. xiv. 22. 

From the word ‘ Jehovah,’ the Latins derived 
‘Jove,’ ‘Jovis,’ ‘ Jovispeter,’s‘ Jupiter.’ In the 
bush, the Almighty says to Moses, My name is 
Jehovah. In the orders which he gave him for 
the court of Pharaoh, he says to him: “T ap- 
peared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the 
mighty God, only by my name ‘ Adonai,’ I was 
not known to them; and I made a covenant with 
them.’’* 

The Jews did not for a long time pronounce 
this name. It was common to the Phenicians 
and Egyptians. It signified, that which is; and 
hence probably is derived the inscription of Isis, 
“TI am all that is.” 


JEPHTHA. 


SECTION I. 


Ir is evident from the text of the book of 
Judges, that Jephtha promised to sacrifice the 
first person that should come out of his house to 
congratulate him on his victory over the Ammon- 


* Exodus vi. 3. 
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ites. His only daughter presented herself before 
him for that purpose; he tore his garments and 
immolated her, after having promised her to go 
and deplore in the recesses of the mountains the 
calamity of her dying a virgin. ‘The daughters 
of Israel long continued to celebrate this painful 
event, and devoted four days in the year to la- 
mentation for the daughter of Jephtha.* 

In whatever period this history was written, 
whether it was imitated from the Greek history 
of Agamemnon and Idomeneus, or was the model 
from which that history was taken; whether it 
might be anterior or posterior to similar narra- 
tives in Assyrian history, is not the point I am 
now examining. I keep strictly to the text. 
Jephtha vowed to make his daughter a burnt of- 
fering, and fulfilled his vow. 

It was expressly commanded by the Jewish law 
to sacrifice men devoted to the Lord: “ Every 
man that shall be devoted shall not be redeemed, 
but shall be put to death without remission.” 
‘The Vulgate translates it—‘‘ He shall not be re- 
deemed, but shall die the death.’’t 

It was in virtue of this law that Samuel hewed 
in pieces king Agag, whom, as we have already 
seen, Saul had pardoned. In fact, it was for 
sparing Agag that Saul was rebuked by the Lord, 
and lost his kingdom. 

Thus then we perceive sacrifices of human 
blood clearly established; there is no point of 
history more incontestible: we can only judge of 
a nation. by its own archives, and by what it re- 
lates concerning itself. 


SECTION ITI, 


There are then, it seems, persons to be found 
who hesitate at nothing, who falsify a passage of 
scripture as intrepidly as if they were quoting its 
very words, and who hope to deceive mankind 
by their falsehoods, knowing them perfectly to be 
such. If such daring impostors are to be found 
now, we cannot help supposing, that before the 
invention of printing, which affords such facility 
and almost certainty of detection, there existed a 
hundred times as many. 

One of the most impudent falsifiers who have 
lately appeared is the author of an infamous libel 
entitled ‘The <Anti-philosophic Dictionary,” 
which truly deserves its title. But my readers 
will say, do not be so irritated; what is it to you 
that a contemptible book has’ been published? 
Gentlemen, it is to the subject of Jephtha, to the 
subject of human victims, of the blood of men sa- 
crificed to God, that I am now desirous of draw- 
ing your attention! 

‘The author, whoever he may be, translates the 
thirty-ninth verse of the first chapter of the histo- 
ry of Jephthat as follows: ‘She returned to the 
house of her father, who fulfilled the consecra- 
tion which he had promised by his vow, and his 
daughter remained in the state of virginity.” 

Yes, falsifier of the bible, I am irritated at it, I 
acknowledge; but you have lied to the holy spirit; 
which you ought to know is a sin which is never 
pardoned. 

The passage in the Vulgate is as follows:— 


* Judges, xi. 
+ Leviticus, xxvii. 29. 
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«Et reversa.est ad patrem suum, et fecit el 
sicut voverat que ignorabat virum. Exindé mos 
inerebruit in Israel et consuetudo servata est, ut 
post anni circulum conveniant in unum filiz Isra- 
el, et plangant filiam Jephte Galaadite, diebus 
quatuor.” 

‘*‘ And she returned to her father, and he did to 
her as he had vowed, to her who had never 
known man; and hence came the usage, and the 
custom is still observed, that the daughters of Is- 
rael assemble every year to lament the daughter 
of Jephtha for four days.” 

You will just have the goodness, Mr. Anti-phi- 
losopher, to tell us, whether four days of lament- 
ation every year have ever been devoted to weep- 
ing the fate of a young woman because she was 
consecrated? 

Whether any nuns (religieuses) were ever so- 
lemnly appointed among a people who consider- 
ed virginity an opprobrium? 

And also, what is the natural meaning of the 
phrase, he did to her as he had yowed—* Fecit 
ei sicut voverat?” 

What had Jephtha vowed? What had he pro- 
mised by an oath to perform?—To kill his daugh- 
ter; to offer her up as a burnt offering:—and he 
did kill her. 

Read Calmet’s dissertation on the rashness of 
Jephtha’s vow and its fulfilment; read the law 
which he cites, that terrible law of Leviticus, in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, which commands 
that all which shall be devoted to the Lord shali 
not be ransomed, but shall die the death: ‘* Non 
redimetur, sed morte morietur.” 

Observe the multitude of examples by which 
this most astonishing truth is attested. Look at 
the Amalekites and Canaanites; look at the king 
of Arad and all his family subjected to the law of 
devotion; look at the priest Samuel slaying king 
Agag with his own hands, and cutting him into 
pieces as a butcher cuts up an ox in his slaughter- 
house. After considering all this, go and cor- 
rupt, falsify, or deny holy scripture, in order to 
maintain your paradox; and insult those who re- 
vere the scripture, however astonishing and con- 
founding they may find it. Give the lie direct to 
the historian Josephus, who transeribes the nar- 
rative in question, and positively asserts that 
Jephtha immolated his daughter. Pile revilings 
upon falsehoods, and calumny upon ignorance; 
sages will smile at your impotence; and sages, 
thank God, are at present neither few nor weak. 
Oh! that you could but see the sovereign con- 
tempt with which they look downupon the Rouths, 
when they corrupt the holy scripture, and when 
they boast of having disputed with the president 
Montesquieu in his last wae 4 and convineed him 
that he ought to think exactly like the jesuits! 


JESUITS; OR PRIDE. 


Tue jesuits have been so much a subject of 
discourse and discussion, that after having en- 
gaged the attention of Europe for a period of two 
hundred years, they at last begin to weary and 
disgust it, whether they write themselves, or whe- 
ther any one else writes for or against that singu- 
lar society; in which it must be confessed there 
have been found, and are to be found still, indi- 
viduals of very extraordinary merit. 
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They have been reproached, in the six thou- 
sand volumes that have been written against them, 
with their lax morality, which has not however 
been more lax than that of the capuchins; and 
with their doctrine relating to the safety of the 
person of kings; a doctrine which after all is not 
to be compared with the horn-handled knife of 
James Clement; nor with the prepared host, the 
sprinkled wafer, which so well answered the pur- 
pose of Ange de Montepulciano, another jacobin, 
and which poisoned the emperor Henry VII. 

It is not versatile grace which has been their 
ruin, nor the fraudulent bankruptcy of the rey- 
erend father La Valette, prefect of the apostolic 
aissions. A whole order has not been expelled 
from France and Spain and the two Sicilies, be- 
cause that order contained a single bankrupt. 
Nor was it effected by the odious deviations of the 
jesuit Guyot-Desfontaines, or the jesuit Freron, 
or the reverend father Marsy, so injurious, in the 
latter instance, to the youthful and high-born 
victim. The public refused to attend these 
Greek and Latin imitations of Anacreon and 
Horace. 

What is it then that was their ruin?—Pride. 
What! it may be asked by some—were the jesuits 
prouder than other monks? Yes; and so much 
so, that they procured a lettre-de-cachet against 
an ecclesiastic for calling them monks. One 
member of the society, called Croust, more brutal 
than the rest, a brother of the confessor of the se- 
cond dauphiness, was absolutely, in my presence, 
going to beat the son of M. de Guyot, afterwards 
King’s advocate (préteur-royal) at Strasburg, 
merely for saying he would go to see him in his 
convent. 

It is perfectly incredible with what contempt 
they considered every university where they had 
not been educated, every book which they had 
not written, every ecclesiastic who was not ‘a 
man of quality.2 Of this I have myself, times 
without number, been a witness. They express 
themselves in the following language, in their li- 
bel entitled* ‘It is time to speak out :”’—“ Should 
we condescend even to speak to a magistrate who 
says the jesuits are proud and ought to be hum- 
bled?” They were so proud that they would not 
suffer any one to blame their pride. 

Whence did this hateful pride originate? From 
father Guignard’s having been hanged? which is 
literally true. : 

It must bé remarked, that after the execution 
of that jesuit under Henry IV., and after the ban- 
ishment of the society from the kingdom, they 
were recalled only on the indispensable condition 
that one jesuit should always reside at court, who 
should be responsible for all the rest. Coton was 
the person who thus became a hostage at the 
court of Henry IV.; and that excellent monarch, 
who was not without his little stratagems of poli- 


cy, thought to conciliate the pope by making a| 


hostage of his confessor. 

From that moment every brother of the order 
seemed to feel as if he had been raised to be 
king’s confessor. This place of first spuritual 
physician became a department of the adminis- 
tration under Louis XIII., and more so still un- 
der Louis XIV. The brother Vadblé, valet-de- 


* Page 341. 


chambre of father La Chaise, granted his protec- 
tion to the bishops of France; and father Le Te!- 
her ruled with a sceptre of iron those who were 
very well disposed to be so ruled. It was impos- 


sible that the greater part of the jesuits should: 


not be puffed up by the consequence and power 
to which these two members of their society had 
been raised, and that they should not become as 
insolent as the lacqueys of M. Louvois, There 
have been among them, certainly, men of knowl- 
edge, eloquence, and genius; these possessed 
some modesty, but those who had only mediocri- 
ty of talent or acquirement, were tainted with 
that pride which generally attaches to mediocrity 
and to the pedantry of a college. 

From the time of father Garasse almost all 
their polemical works have been pervaded with 
an indecent and scornful arrogance which has 
roused the indignation of all Kurope. This arro- 
gance frequently sunk into the most pitiful mean- 
ness; so that they discovered the extraordinary 
secret of being at once objects of envy and con- 
tempt. Observe, for example, how they express- 
ed themselves of the celebrated Pasquier, advo- 
cate-general of the Chamber of Accounts :— 

** Pasquier is a mere porter, a Parisian varlet, 
a second-rate showman and jester, a journeyman 
retailer of ballads and old stories, a contemptible 
hireling, only fit to be a lacquey’s valet, a scrub, 
a disgusting ragamuffin, strongly suspected of 
heresy, and either heretical or much worse, a li- 
bidinous and filthy satyr, a master-fool by nature, 
in sharp, in flat, and throughout the whole gamut, 
a three-shod fool, a fool double-dyed, a fool in 
grain, a fool in every sort of folly.” 

They afterwards polished their style; but pride, 
by becoming less gross, only became the more re- 
volting. 

Everything is pardoned except pride; and this 
accounts for the fact, that all the parliaments in 
the kingdom, the members of which had the great- 
er part of them been disciples of the jesuits, seiz- 
ed the first opportunity of effecting their annihi- 
lation; and the whole land rejoiced in thew down- 
fall. 

So deeply was the spirit of pride rooted in 
them, that it manifested itself with the most inde- 
cent rage, even while they were held down to 
the earth by the hand of justice, and their final 
sentence yet remamed to be pronounced. We 
need only read the celebrated memorial already 
mentioned, entitled ‘It is Time to speak Out,”? 
printed at Avignon in 1763, under the assumed 
name of Anvers. It begins with an ironical peti- 
tion to the persons holding the court of parlia- 
ment. It addresses them with as much superior- 
ity and contempt as could be shown in reprimand- 
ing a proctor’s clerks. The illustrious M. de 
Montclar, procureur-général, the oracle of the 
parliament of Provenge, is continually treated as 
‘M. Ripert,’ and rebuked with as much conse- 
quence and authority as a mutinous and ignorant 
scholar by a professor in his chair. ‘They pushed 
their audacity so far as to say,* that M. de Mont- 
clar ‘blasphemed’ in giving an account of the in- 
stitution of the jesuits. 

In their memorial, entitled ‘“All shall be Told,” 
they insult still more daringly the parliament of 
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Metz, and always in the style of arrogance and 
dictation derived from the schools. 

They have retained this pride, even m the very 
ashes to which France and Spain have now re- 
duced them.* From the bottom of those ashes 
the serpent, scorched as it has been, has again 
raised its hostile head. We have seen a con- 
temptible creature of the name of Nonotte, set 
himself up for a critic on his masters; and al- 
though possessing merely talent enough for 
preaching to a mob in a church-yard, discoursing 
with all the ease of impudence about things of 
which he has not the slightest notion. Another 
insolent member of the society, called Patouillet, 
dared, in the bishop’s mandates, to insult respect- 
able citizens and officers of the king’s household, 
whose very lacqueys would not have permitted 
him to speak to them. 

One of the things on which they most prided 
themselves, was introducing themselves into the 
houses of the great in their last illness, as ambas- 
sadors of God, to open to them the gates of hea- 
yen, without their previously passing through 
purgatory. Under Louis XIV. it was considered 
as having a bad aspect, it was unfashionable and 
discreditable, to die without having passed through 
the hands of a jesuit; and the wretch, immedi- 
ately after the fatal scene had closed, would go 
and boast to his devotees that he had just been 
converting a duke and peer, who, without his 
protection, would have been inevitably damn- 
ed. 

The dying man might say—By what right, you 
college excrement, do you intrude yourself on me 
in my dying moments? Was I ever seen to go 
to your cells when any of you had the fistula or 
gangrene, and were about to return your gross 
and unwieldy bodies to the earth? Has God 
granted your soul any rights over mine? Do I 
require a preceptor at the age of seventy? Do 
you carry the keys of paradise at your girdle? 
You dare to call yourself an ambassador of God; 
show me your patent; and if you have none, let 
me die in peace. No Benedictine, Chartreux, or 
Premonstrant, comes to disturb my dying mo- 
ments; they have no wish to erect a trophy to 
their pride upon the bed of our last agony; they 
remain peacefully in their cells; do you rest qui- 
etly in yours; there can be nothing in common 
between you and me. / 

A comic circumstance occurred on a truly 
mournful occasion, when an English jesuit of the 
name of Routh, eagerly strove to possess himself 
of the last hour of the great Montesquieu. ‘He 
came,” he said, “to bring back that virtuous soul 
to religion;” as if Montesquieu had not known 
what religion was better than a Routh; as if it 
had been the will of God that Montesquieu should 
think like a Routh! He was driven out of the 
chamber, and went all over Paris, exclaiming, “I 
have converted that celebrated man; I prevailed 
upon him to throw his Persian Letters and his 
Spirit of Laws into the fire.’ Care was taken 
to print the narrative of the conversion of _presi- 
dent Montesquieu by the reverend father Routh, 


* And it is yet to be seen whether they will not re- 
gain a share of influence by a return through the portal 
of humility. Happily, their past history alarms even 
Despotism itselfi—T. 2 
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in the libel entitled the ‘* Anti-philosophie Dic- 
tionary.?”* 

Another subject of pride and ambition with the 
jesuits was making missions to various cities, Just 
as if they had been among Indians or Japanese. 
They would oblige the whole magistracy to at- 
tend them in the streets; a cross was borne be- 
fore them and planted in the principal public 
places; they dispossessed the resident clergy; 
they became complete masters of the city.f A 
jesuit of the name of Aubert performed one of 
these missions to Colmar, and compelled the ad- 
vocate-general of the sovereign council to burn at 
his feet his copy of “ Bayle,” which had cost him 
no less than fifty crowns. For my own part, I 
acknowledge that I would rather have burned 
brother Aubert himself. Judge how the pride of 
this Aubert must have swelled with this sacrifice 
as he boasted of it to his comrades at night, and 
as he exultingly wrote the account of it to his 
general. 

O monks, monks! be modest, as I have already 
advised you; be moderate, if you wish to avoid 
the calamities impending over you. 
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You order me to draw you a faithful picture 
of the spirit of the Jews, and of their history, and 
—without entering into the ineffable ways of 
Providence, which are not our ways—you seek 
in the manners of this people the source of the 
events which that Providence prepared. 

It is certain that the Jewish nation is the most 
singular that the world has ever seen; and al- 
though, in a political view, the most contemptible 
of all, yet in the eyes of a philosopher it is, on 
various accounts, worthy consideration. 

The Guebres, the Banians, and the Jews, are 
the only nations which exist dispersed, having no 
alliance with any people, are perpetuated among 
foreign nations, and cuntinue apart from the rest 
of the world. 

The Guebres were once infinitely more consid- 
erable than the Jews, for they are castes of the 
Persians, who had the Jews under their domin- 
ion; but they are now scattered over but one part 
of the east. 

The Banians, who are descended from the an- 
cient people amongst whom Pythagoras acquired 
his philosophy, exist only in India and Persia; 
but the Jews are dispersed over the whole face 
of the earth, and if they were assembled, would 
compose a nation much more numerous than it 
ever was in the short time that they were masters 
of Palestine. Almost every people who have 
written the history of their origin, have chosen to 
set it off by prodigies; with them all has been 
miracle; their oracles have predicted nothing but 
conquest; and such of them as have really be- 
come conquerors have had no difficulty in believ- 


* We have already observed, that no one ventured to 
drive him away; he attended at the instant of the death 
of Montesquieu to steal his papers: in this he was pre- 
vented; but he took his revenge on the wine, and was at 
last carried away dead drunk to his convent.— French 
Ed. 

+ A Home Missionary Society.—T. 
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mg these ancient oracles which were verified by 
the event. The Jews are distinguished among 
the nations by this—that their oracles are the on- 
ly true ones, of which we are not permitted to 
doubt. These oracles, which they understand 
only in the’ literal sense, have a hundred times 
foretold to them, that they should be masters of 
the whole world; yet they have never possessed 


anything more than a small corner of land, and) 


that only for a small number of years, and they 
have not now so much as a village of their own. 
They must then believe, and they do believe, 
that their predictions will one day be ful- 
filled, and that they shall have the empire of the 
earth. 

Among the mussulmans and the christians, they 
are the lowest of all nations, but they think them- 
selves the highest. This pride in their abase- 
ment is justified by an unanswerable reason—viz. 
that they are in reality the fathers of both christ- 
ians and mussulmans. The christian and: the 
mussulman religion acknowledge the Jewish as 
their parent; and by a singular contradiction, 
they at once hold this parent in reverence and 
in abhorrence. 

It were foreign to our present purpose to re- 
peat that continued succession of prodigies which 
astonishes the imagination and exercises the faith. 
We have here to do only with events purely his- 
torical, wholly apart from the divine concurrence 
and the miracles which God, for so long a time, 
vouchsafed to work in this people’s favor. 

First, we find in Egypt a family of seventy 
persons producing, at the end of two hundred and 
fifteen years, a nation counting six hundred thou- 
sand fighting men; which makes, with the women, 
the children, and the old men, upwards of two 
millions of souls. 
earth of so prodigious an increase of population: 
this people, having come out of Egypt, stayed 
forty years in the desarts of Stony Arabia, and 
in that frightful country the people much dimin- 
ished. 

What remained of this nation advanced a little 
northward in those deserts. It appears that they 
had the same principles which the tribes of Stony 
and Desart Arabia have since had, of butchering 
without mercy the inhabitants of little towns over 
whom they had the advantage, and reserving on- 
ly the young women. The interests of popula- 
tion have ever been the principal object of both. 
We find, that when the Arabs had conquered 
Spain, they imposed tributes of marriageable girls; 
and at this day the Arahs of the desert make no 
treaty without stipulating for some girls and a few 
presents. ; " 

The Jews arrived in a sandy, mountainous 
country, where there were a few towns, inhabited 
by a little people called the Midianites. In one 
Midianite camp alone, they took six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand sheep, seventy-two thou- 
sand oxen, sixty-one thousand asses, and_ thirty- 
two thousand virgins. All the men, all the wives, 
and all the male children, were massacred: the 
girls and the booty were divided between the 

people and the sacrificers. 

: hey then took, in the same country, the town 

of Jericho; but having devoted the inhabitants 

of that place to the anathema, they massacred 

them all, including the virgins, pardoning none 
a 


: 


There is no example upon. 
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jbut Rahab a courtezan, who had aided them in 
surprising the town. 

The learned have agitated the question, whe- 
ther the Jews, like so many other nations, really 
:sacrificed men to the Divinity. This is a dispute 
‘on words: those whom the people consecrated to 
the anathema, were not put to death on an altar, 
with religious rites; but they were not the less 
immolated, without its being permitted to pardon 
any one of them. Leviticus (chap. xxvii. 29.) 
expressly forbids the redeeming of those who 
shall have been devoted. Its words are, ‘“'They 
shall surely be put to death.” By virtue of this 
law it was, that Jephtha devoted and killed his 
daughter, that Saul would have killed his son, 
and that the prophet Samuel cut in pieces king 
Agag, Saul’s prisoner. It is quite certain that 
God is the master of the lives of men, and that it 
is not for us to examine his laws: we ought to 
limit ourselves to believing these things, and rev- 
erencing in silence the designs of God, who per- 
mitted them. 

It is also asked, what right had strangers like 
the Jews to the land of Canaan? The answer 
is, that they had what God gave them. : 

No sooner had they taken Jericho and Lais, 
than they had a civil war among themselves, in 
which the tribe of Benjamin was almost wholly 
exterminated, men, women, and children, leav- 
ing only six hundred males. The people, un- 
willing that one of the tribes should be annihilat- 
ed, bethought themselves of sacking a whole city 
of the tribe of Manasseh, killing all the men, old 
and young, all the children, all the married wo- 
men, all the widows, and taking six hundred vir- 
gins, whom they gave to the six hundred surviv- 
ors of the tribe of Benjamin, to restore that tribe, 
in order that the number of their twelve tribes 
might still be complete. ' 

Meanwhile, the Phenicians, a powerful people 
settled in the coasts from time immemorial, being 


alarmed at the depredations and cruelties of these 
new comers, frequently chastised them; the neigh- 
boring princes united against them; and they 
were seven times reduced to slavery, for more 
than two hundred years. 

At last, they made themselves a king, whom 
they elected by lot. This king could not be very 
mighty; for in the first battle which the Jews 
fought under him, against their masters the Phi- 
listines, they had, in the whole army, but one 
sword and one lance, and not one weapon of 
steel. But David, their second king, made war 
with advantage. He took the city of Salem, af- 
terwards so celebrated under the name of Jeru- 
salem, and then the Jews began to make some 
figure on the borders of Syria. Their govern- 
ment and their religion took a more august form. 
Hitherto they had not the means of raising a tem- 
ple, though every neighboring nation had one or 
more. Solomon built a superb one, and reigned 
over this people about forty years. 

Not only were the days of Solomon the most 
flourishing days of the Jews; but all the kings 
upon earth together could not exhibit a treasure 
approaching Solomon’s. His father David, 
whose predecessor had not even iron, left to 
Solomon twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight millions of French livres in ready mo- 
ney. His fleets, which went to Ophir, brough 
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him sixty-eight millions per annum in pure gold, 
without reckoning the silver and jewels. He had 
forty thousand stables, and the same number of | 
coach-houses, twelve thousand stables for his ca-. 
valry, seven hundred wives, and three hundred | 
Soncubines. Yet he had neither wood nor work-| 
men for building his palace and the temple: he 
borrowed them of Hiram king of ‘Tyre, who al- 
so furnished gold; and Solomon gave Hiram 
twenty towns in payment. The commentators 
have acknowledged that these things need ex- 
planation, and have suspected some literal error 
in the copyers, who alone can have been mis- 
taken. 

On the death of Solomon, a division took place 
among the twelve tribes, composing the nation, 
The kingdom was torn asunder, and separated 
into two small provinces, one of which was called 
Judah, the other Israel,—nine tribes and a half 
composing the Israelitish province, and only two 
and a half that of Judah. Then there was be- 
tween these two small peoples a hatred, the more 
implacable as they were kinsmen and neighbors, 
and as they had different religions; for at Sichem 
and at Samaria they worshipped ‘ Baal ’—giving 
to God a Sidonian name; while at Jerusalem 
they worshipped ‘Adonai.’ At Sichem were 
consecrated two calves; at Jerusalein, two cheru- 
bims—which were two winged animals with dou- 
ble heads, placed in the sanctuary. So, each fac- 
tion having its kings, its Gods, its worship, and 
its prophets, they made a bloody war upon each 
other. 

While this war was carrying on, the kings of 
Assyria, who conquered the greater part of Asia, 
fell upon the Jews, as an eagle pounces upon 
two lizards while they are fighting. ‘The nine 
and a half tribes of Samaria and Sichem were 
carried off and dispersed forever; nor has it been 
precisely known to what places they were led in- 
to slavery. 

It is but twenty leagues from the town of Sa- 
maria to Jerusalem, and their territories joined 
each other; so that when one of these towns was 
enslaved by powerful conquerors, the other could 
not long hold out. Jerusalem was sacked several 
times; it was tributary to kings Hazael and Ra- 
zin, enslaved under 'Teglat-phael-asser, three 
times taken by Nebuchodonosor, or Nebuchodon- 
asser, and at last destroyed. Zedekias, who had 
been set up as king or governor by this conquer- 
or, was led, with his whole people, into captivity 
in Babylonia; so that the only Jews left in Pales- 
tine were a few enslaved peasants, to suw the 
ground. 

As for the little country of Samaria and Si- 
chem, more fertile than that of Jerusalem, it was 
re-peopled by foreign colonies, sent there by 
Assyrian kings, who took the name of Samari- 
tans. 

The two and a half tribes that were slaves in 
Babylonia and the neighboring towns for seventy 
years, had time to adopt the usages of their mas- 
ters, and enriched their own tongue by mixing 
with it the Chaldean: this is incontestible. 'The 
historian Josephus tells us, that he wrote first in 
Chaldean, which is the language of his country. 
It appears that the Jews acquired but little of the 
science of the magi: they turned brokers, money- 
changers, and old-clothes men; by which they 


|Greeks. 
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mad. themselves necessary, as they still do, and 
grew rich. 

Their gains enabled them to obtain, under Cy- 
‘tus, the liberty of re-building Jerusalem; but 
|when they were to return into their own country, 
jthose who had grown rich at Babylon, would not 
quit so fine a country for the mountains of Cele- 
syria, nor the fruitful banks of the Euphrates and 
ithe ‘Tigris, for the torrent of Cedron. Only the 
jmeanest part of the nation returned with Zoro- 
babel. The Jews of Babylon contributed only 
their alms to the rebuilding of the city and the 
temple; nor was the collection a large one; for 
Esdras relates, that no more than seventy thou- 
sand crowns could be raised for the erection of 
this temple, which was to be that of all the earth. 

The Jews still remained subject to the Persians; 
they were likewise subject to Alexander; and 
when that great man, the most excusable of all 
conquerors, had, in the early years of his victo- 
rious career, begun to raise Alexandria, and make 
it the centre of the commerce of the world, the 
Jews flocked thither to exercise their trade of 
brokers; and there it was that their rabbis at 
length learned something of the sciences of the 
The Greek tongue became absolutely 
necessary to all trading Jews. 

After Alexander’s death, this people continued 


subject in Jerusalem to the kings of Syria, and 


in Alexandria to the kings of Egypt; and when 
these kings were at war, this people always shar- 
ed the fate of their subjects, and belonged to the 
conqueror. 

From the time of their captivity at Babylon, 
the Jews never had particular governors taking 
the title of king. ‘The pontiffs had the internal 
administration, and these pontiffs were appointed 
by their masters: they sometimes paid very high 
for this dignity, as the Greek patriarch at Con- 
stantinople pays for his at present. 

Under Antiochus Epiphanes they revolted: the 
city was once more pillaged, and the walls de- 
molished. 

After a succession of similar disasters, they at 
length obtained, for the first time, about a hun- 
dred and fifty years before the christian era, per- 
mission to coin money, which permission was 
granted them by Antiochus Sidetes. They then 
had chiefs, who took the name of kings, and even 
wore a diadem. Antigonus was the first who 
was decorated with this ornament, which, with- 
out the power, confers but little honor. 

At that time the Romans were beginning to be- 

. . <2 5 

come formidable to the kings of Syria, masters 
of the Jews; and the latter eained over the Ro- 
man senate by presents and acts of submission. 
It seemed that the wars in Asia Minor would, for 
a titne at least, give some relief to this unfortunate 
people; but Jerusalem no sooner enjoyed some 
shadow of liberty than it was torn by civil wars, 
which rendered its condition under its phantoms 
of kings much more pitiable than it had ever 
been in so long and various a succession of bond- 
ages. 

In their intestine troubles, they made the Ro- 
mans their judges, Already most of the king- 
doms of Asia Minor, Southern Africa, and three- 
fourths of Europe acknowledged the Romans as 
their arbiters and masters. 

Pompey came into Syria to judge the nations 
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and to depose several petty tyrants. Being de-! 
ceived by Aristobulus, who disputed the royalty 
of Jerusalem, he revenged himself upon him and. 
his party. He took the city; had some of the se-, 
ditious, either priests or pharisees, crucified; and,. 
not long after, condemned Aristobulus, king of 
the Jews, to execution. 

The Jews, ever unfortunate, ever enslaved, | 
and ever revolting, again brought upon them the_ 
Roman arms. rassus and Cassius punished | 
them; and Metellus Scipio had a son of king 
Aristobulus, named Alexander, the author of all 
the troubles, crucified, 

Under the great Cesar, they were entirely sub- 
ject and peaceable. Herod, famed among them 
and among us, for along time was merely te-; 
trach, but obtained from Antony the crown of Ju- 
dea, for which he paid dearly; but Jerusalem 
would not recognise this new king, because he 
was descended from Esau, and not from Jacob, 
and was merely an Idumeean. The very cireum- 
stance of his being a foreigner caused him to be) 
chosen by the Romans, the better to keep this 
people in check. 

he Romans protected the king of their nomi- 
nation with an army; and Jerusalem was again 
taken by assault, sacked and pillaged. 

Herod, afterwards protected by Augustus, be- 
came one of the most powerful sovereigns among 
the petty kings of Arabia. He restored Jerusa- 
lem, repaired the fortifications that surrounded 
the temple, so dear to the Jews, and rebuilt the 
temple itself; but he could not finish it, for he 
wanted money and workmen. ‘This proves that, 
after all, Herod was not rich; and the Jews, 
though fond of their temple, were still fonder of 
their money, 

The name of king was nothing more than a 
favor granted by the Romans; it was not a title 
of succession. ea after Herod’s death, Judea 
was governed as a subordinate Roman province, 
by the proconsul of Syria, although from time to 
time the title of king was granted, sometimes to 
one Jew, sometimes to another, for a considera- 
ble sum of money, as under the emperor Clau- 
dius, when it was granted to the Jew Agrippa. 

A daughter of Agrippa was that Berenice, cel- 
ebrated for having been beloved by one of the 
best emperors Rome can boast. She it was who, 
by the injustice she experienced from her coun- 
trymen, drew down the vengeance of the Romans 
upon Jerusalem. She asked for justice and the 
factions of the town refused it. The seditious 
spirit of the people impelled them to fresh excess- 
es. Their character at all times was to be cruel; 
and their fate, to be punished. , 

This memorable siege, which ended in the de- 
struction of the city, was carried on by Vespasian 
and Titus. ‘The exaggerating Josephus pretends, 
that in this short war more than a million of Jews 
were slaughtered. It is not to be wondered at, 
that an author who puts fifteen thousand men in 
each village, should slay a million. What re- 
mained, were exposed in the public markets; and 
each Jew was sold at about the same price as the 
unclean animal of which they dare not eat. 

In this last dispersion they again hoped for a 
deliverer; and under Adrian, whom they curse in 
their prayers, there arose one Barcochebas, who 
called himself a second Moses—a Shiloh—a Christ. 
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|Having assembled many of these wretched peo- 
ple under his banners, which they believed to be 
sacred, he perished with all his followers. It was 
the last struggle of this nation, which has never 
lifted its head again. Its constant opinion, , thai. 
/barrenness is a reproach, has preserved it: the 
Jews have ever considered as their two first du- 
jes, to get money and children, 

From this short summary it results, that the 
Hebrews have ever been vagrants, or robbers, or 
‘slaves, or seditious. They still are vagabonds 
jupon the earth, and abhorred by men,* yet af- 
firming that heaven and earth and all mankind 
were created for them alone. 

It is evident, from the situation of Judea, and 
the genius of this people, that they could not but 
be continually subjugated. _ It was surrounded by 
powerful and warlike nations, for which it had 
an aversion; so that-it could neither be in alliance 
with them, nor ‘protected by them. It was im- 
possible for it to maintain itself by its marine; 
for it soon lost the port which in Solomon’s time 
it had on the Red Sea; and Solomon himself al- 
ways employed Tyrians to build and to steer his 
vessels, as well as to erect his palace and his tem- 
ple. It is then manifest, that the Hebrews had 
neither trade nor manufactures, and that they 
could not compose a flourishing people. They 
never had an army always ready for the field, 
like the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, the 
Syrians, and the Romans. The laborers and ar- 
tisans took up arms only as occasion required, 
and consequently could not form well-disciplined 
troops. Their mountains, or rather their rocks, 
are neither high enough, nor sufficiently contigu- 
ous, to have afforded an effectual barrier against 
invasion. ‘The most numerous part of the na- 
tion, transported to Babylon, Persia, and to India, 
or settled in Alexandria, were too much occupied 
with their traffic and their brokerage, to think of 
war. Their civil government, sometimes repub- 
lican, sometimes pontifical, sometimes monarchial, 
and very often reduced to anarchy, seems to have 
been no better than their military discipline. 

You ask, what was the philosophy of the He- 
brews? The answer will be a very short one:— 
they had none. Their legislator himself does not 
anywhere speak expressly of the immortality of 
the soul, nor of the rewards of another life. Jo- 
sephus and Philo believe the soul to be material; 
their doctors admitted corporeal angels; and while 
they sojourned at Babylon they gave to these an- 
gels the names given them by the Chaldeans— 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The name 
of Satan is Babylonian, and is in somewise the 
Arimanes of Zoroaster. 'The name of Asmodeus 
also is Chaldean; and Tobit, who lived at Nine- 
veh, is the first who employed it. 'The dogma 
of the immortality of the soul was developed only 
in the course of ages, and among the pharisees. 
The sadducees always denied this spirituality, 
this immortality, and the existence of the angels. 
Nevertheless, the sadducees communicated unin- 
terruptedly with the pharisees, and had even 
sovereign pontiffs of their own sect. ‘The prodi- 
gious difference in opinion between these two 
great bodies did not cause any disturbance. The 


* Not so at present: princes and rulers sit at their 
feasts, and christian emperors make barons of them,—T.. 
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Jews, it the latter times of their sojourn at Jeru- 
salem, were sciupuiously attached to nothing but 
the ceremonials of their law. The man who 
should have eaten pudding or rabbit, would have 
been stoned; while he who denied the immortal- 
ity of the soul might be high-priest. : 

{t is commonly said, that the abhorrence in 
which the Jews held other nations, proceeded 
from their horror of idolatry; but it is much more 
likely, that the manner in which they at the first 
exterminated some of the tribes of Canaan, and 
the hatred which the neighboring nations con- 
ceived for them, were the cause of this invincible 
aversion. As they knew no nations but their 
neighbors, they thought that in abhorring them 
they detested the whole earth, and thus accus- 
tomed themselves to be the enemies of all men. 

One proof that this hatred was not caused by 
the idolatry of the nations is, that we find in the 
history of the Jews, that they were very often 
idolaters. Solomon himself sacrificed to strange 
gods. After him, we find scarcely any king in 
the little province of Judah, that does not permit 
the worship of these gods and offer them incense. 
The province of Israel kept its two calves and 
its sacred groves, or adored other divinities. 

This idolatry, with which so many nations are 
reproached, is a subject on which but little light 
has been thrown. Perhaps it would not be diffi- 
cult to efface this stain upon the theology of the 
ancients. All polished nations had the knowl- 
edge of a supreme God, the master of the inferior 
gods and of nen. ‘The Egyptians themselves re- 
cognised a first principle, which they called Knef, 
and to which all beside was subordinate. The 
ancient Persians adored the good principle, nam- 
ed Orosmanes; and were very far from sacrific- 
ing to the bad principle Arimanes, whom they re- 
garded nearly as we regard the devil. Even to 
this day, the Guebres have retained the sacred 
dogma of the unity of God. ‘The ancient bra- 
mins acknowledged one only Supreme Being: the 
Chinese associated no inferior being with the Di- 
vinity, nor had any idol until the times when the 
populace were led astray by the worship of Fo, 
and the superstitions of the bonzes. ‘The Greeks 
and the Romans, notwithstanding the multitude 
of their gods, acknowledged in Jupiter the abso- 
lute sovereign of heaven and earth. Homer 
himself, in the most absurd poetical fictions, has 
never lost sight of this truth. He constantly re- 
presents Jupiter as the only All-mighty, sending 
good and evil upon earth, and with a motion of 
his brow striking gods and men with awe. Al- 
tars were raised, and sacrifices offered to inferior 
gods, dependent on the one supreme. ‘There is 
not a single monument of antiquity in which the 
title of sovereign of heaven is given to any se- 
condary deity—to Mercury, to Apollo, to Mars. 
The thunderbolt was ever the attribute of the 
master of all, and of him only. 

The idea of a Sovereign Being, of his 
dence, of his eternal decrees, is to be found 
among all philosophers and all poets. In short, 
it is perhaps as unjust to think that the ancients 
equalled the heroes, the genii, the inferior gods, 
to him whom they called ‘the father and master 
of the gods,” as it would be ridiculous to imagine 
that we associate with God the blessed and the 
angels 
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You then ask, whether the ancient philosophers 
and lawgivers borrowed from the Jews, or the 
Jews from them? We must refer the question to 
Philo: he owns that before the translation of the 
Septuagint, the books of his nation were un- 
known to strangers. A great people cannot have 
received their laws and their knowledge from a 
little people, obscure and enslaved. In the ume 
of Osias, indeed, the Jews had no books: in his 
reign was accidentally found the only copy of the 
law then in existence. This people, after their 
captivity at Babylon, had no other alphabet than 
the Chaldean: they were not famed for any art, 
any manufacture whatsoever; and even in the 
time of Solomon they were obliged to pay dear 
for foreign artisans. ‘Tosay, that the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, were instructed by the 
Jews, were to say, that the Romans learned the 
arts from the people of Brittany. The Jews 
never were natural philosophers, nor geometri- 
cians, nor astronomers. So far were they from 
having public schools for the instruction of youth, 
that they had not even a term in their language 
to express such an institution. The people of 
Peru and Mexico measured their year much bet- 
ter than the Jews. ‘Their stay in Babylon and 
in Alexandria, during which individuals might in- 
struct themselves, formed the people to no art 
save that of usury. They never knew how to 
stamp money; and when Antiochus Sidetes per- 
mitted them to have a coinage of their own, they 
were almost incapable of profiting by this per- 
mission for four or five years; indeed, this coin is 
said to have been struck at Samaria. Hence it 
is, that Jewish models are so rare, and nearly all 
false. In short, we find in them only an ignorant 
and barbarous people, who have long united the 
most sordid avarice with the most detestable su- 
perstition and the most invincible hatred for every 
people by whom they are tolerated and enriched. 
Still, we ought not to burn them. 


SECTION It. 
The Jewish Law. 


Their law must appear, to every polished peo- 
ple, as singular as their conduct; if it were not 
divine, it would seem to be the law of savages 
beginning to assemble themselves into a nation; 
and being divine, one cannot understand how tt 
is that it has not existed from all ages, for them, 
and for all men.* 

But it is more strange than all, that the immor- 
tality of the soul is not even intimated in this law, 
entitled “ Vaicrah and Addebarim,” Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy. 

In this law it is forbidden to eat eels, because 
they have no scales; and hares, because they 
chew the cud, and have cloven feet. Apparent- 
ly, the Jews had hares different from ours. The 
griffin is unclean, and four-footed birds are un- 
clean, which animals are somewhat rare. Who- 
ever touches a mouse, or a mole, is unclean: 
The women are forbidden to lie with horses or 
asses. ‘The Jewish women must have been sub- 
ject to this sort of gallantry. The men are for- 
bidden to offer up their seed to Moloch; and here 
the term seed isnot metaphorieal. The text even 


* See Mosxs, 
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Calls this offering fornication. In this particular 
the book of the Vaicrahis very curious. It seems 
that it was very customary, in the desarts of Ara- 
bia, to offer up this singular present to the gods; 
as it is said to be usual in Cochin and some other 
countries of India, for the girls to yield their vir- 
ginity to an iron Priapus in a temple. These 
two ceremonies prove that mankind are capable 
of everything, The Caftres, who deprive them- 
selves of one testicle, are a still more ridiculous 
example of the extravagance of superstition. 

Another law of the Jews, equally strange, is 
their proof of adultery. A woman accused by 
her husband must be presented to the priests, and 
she is made to drink of the waters of jealousy, 
mixed with wormwood and dust. If she is inno- 
cent, the water makes her more beautiful and 
more fruitful; if she is guilty, her eyes start from 
her head, her belly swells, and she bursts before 
the Lord. 

We shall uot here enter into the details of all 
these sacrifices, which were nothing more than 
the operations of ceremonial butchers; but it is 
of great importance to remark another kind of 
sacrifice too common in those barbarous times. 
It is expressly ordered, in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Leviticus, that all men, vowed in an- 
athema to the Lord, be immolated: they “shall 
surely be put to death;”? such are the words of 
the text. Here is the origin of the story of Jeph- 
tha,—whether his daughter was really immolat- 
ed, or the story was copied from that of Iphige- 
nia. Here too is the source of the verse made 
by Saul, who would have immolated his son, but 
that the army, less superstitious than himself, 
saved the innocent young man’s life. 

It is then but too true, that the Jews, according 
to their law, sacrificed human victims. ‘This act 
of religion is in accordance with their manners; 
their own books represent them as slaughtering 
without mercy all that came in their way, reserv- 
ing only the virgins for their use. 

t would be very difficult (and should be very 
unimportant) to know at what time these laws 
were digested into the form in which we now 
have them. That they are of very high antiqui- 
ty, is enough to inform us how gross and fero- 
cious the manners of that antiquity were. 


SECTION III. 


The Dispersion of the Jews. 


It has, been pretended that the dispersion of 
this people had been foretold, as a punishment 
for their refusing to acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
the Messiah; the asserters affecting to forget, that 
they had been dispersed throughout the known 
world long before Jesus Christ. ‘The books that 
are left us of this singular nation make no men- 
tion of a return of the twelve tribes transported 
beyond the Euphrates by Teglat Phalasar and 
his successor Salamanasar; and it was six hun- 
dred years after, that Cyrus sent back to Jerusa- 
lem the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which 
‘Nebuchodonosor had brought away into the pro- 
vinces of his empire. The Acts of the Apostles 
certify, that fifty-three days after the death of 
Jesus Christ, there were Jews from every nation 
under heaven assembled for the feast of the Pen- 
tecost. St, James writes to the twelve dispersed 
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tribes; and Josephus and Philo speak of the Jews 
as very numerous throughout the east. 

It is true, that considering the carnage that was 
made of them under some of the Roman emper- 
ors, and the slaughter of them so often repeated 
in every christian state, one is astonished that this 
people not only still exists, but is at this day no 
less numerous than it was formerly. 'Their num- 
bers must be attributed to their exemptiun from 
bearing arms, their ardor for marriage, their cus- 
tom of contracting it in their families early, their 
law of divorce, their sober and regular way of 
life, their abstinence, their toil, and their exer- 
cise, 

Their firm attachment to the Mosaic law is no 
less remarkable, especially when we consider 
their frequent apostacies when they lived under 
the government of their kings and their judges; 
and Judaism is now; of all the religions in the 
world, the one most rarely abjured—which is 
partly the fruit of the persecutions it has suffered. 
Its followers, perpetual martyrs to their creed, 
have regarded themselves with progressively in- 
creasing confidence as the fountain of all sanctity; 
looking upon us as no other than rebellious Jews, 
who have uttered the law of God, and put to 
death or torture those who received it from his 
hand. ; 

Indeed, if while Jerusalem and its temple ex- 
isted, the Jews were sometimes driven from their 
country by the vicissitudes of empires, they have 
still more frequently been expelled through a 
blind zeal from every country in which they have 
dwelt since the progress of christianity and ma- 
hometanism. 'They themselves compare their re- 
ligion to a mother, upon whom her two daughters, 
the christian and the mahometan, have inflicted a 
thousand wounds. But, how ill soever she has 
been treated by them, she still glories in having 
given them birth. She makes use of them both 
to embrace the whole world, while her own ven- 
erable age embraces all time. 

It is singular, that the christians pretend to have 
accomplished the prophecies by tyrannising over 
the Jews by whom they were transmitted. We 
have already seen how the inquisition banished 
the Jews from Spain. Obliged to wander from 
land to land, from sea to sea, td gain a livelihood; 
everywhere declared incapable of possessing any 
landed property, or holding any office, they have 
been obliged to disperse, and roam from place to 
place, unable to establish themselves permanent- 
ly in any country, for want of support, of power 
to maintain their ground, and of knowledge in 
the art of war. ‘Trade, a profession long despis- 
ed by most of the nations of Europe, was, in 
those barbarous ages, their only resource; and as 
they necessarily grew rich by it, they were treat- 
ed as infamous usurers. Kings who could not 
ransack the purses of their subjects, put the Jews, 
whom they regarded not as citizens, to torture. 

What was done to them in England may give 
some idea of what they experienced in other coun- 
tries. King John, being in want of money, had 
the rich Jews in his kingdom imprisoned. One 
of them, having had seven of his teeth drawn one 
after another, to obtain his property, gave, on 
losing the eighth, a thousand marks of silver. 
Henry III. extorted from Aaron, a Jew of York, 
fourteen thousand marks of silver, and ten thou- 
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sand for his queen. He sold the rest of the Jews 
of his country to his brother Richard, for the term 
of one year, in order, says Matthew Paris, that 
this count might embowel those whom his brother 
had flayed. 

In France, they were put in prison, plundered, 
sold, accused of magic, of sacrificing children, of 
poisoning the fountains. ‘They were driven out 
of the kingdom; they were suffered to return for 
money; and even while they were tolerated, they 
were distinguished from the rest of the inhabit- 
ants by marks of infamy. And, by an inconceiv- 
able whimsicality, while in other countries the 
Jews were burned to make them embrace christ- 
janity, in France the property of such as became 
christians was confiscated. Charles IV., by an 
edict given at Balville, April 4, 1392, abrogated 
this tyrannical custom, which, according to the 
Benedictine Mabillon, had been introduced for 
two reasons :— 

First, to try the faith of these new converts, as 
it was but too common for those of this nation to 
feign submission to the gospel for some personal 
interest, without internally changing their be- 
lef. 

Secondly, because, as they derived their wealth 
chiefly from usury, the purity of christian morals 
appeared to require them to make a general re- 
stitution, which was effected by confiscation. 

But the true reason of this custom, which the 
author of the Spirit of Laws has so well devel- 
oped, was a sort of ‘droit d’amortissement”—a 
redemption, for the sovereign or the seigneurs, 
of the taxes which they levied on the Jews, as 
mortmainable serfs, whom they succeeded; for 
they were deprived of this benefit when the latter 
were converted to the christian faith. 

At length, being incessantly proscribed in every 
country, they ingeniously found the means of 
saving their fortunes, and making their retreats 
forever secure. Being driven from France un- 
der Philip the Long in 1918, they took refuge in 
Lombardy; there they gave to the merchants bills 

.of exchange on those to whom they had entrust- 
ed their effects at their departure, and these were 
discharged. 

The admirable invention of bills of exchange 
sprang from the extremity of despair; and then, 
and not until then, commerce was enabled to 
elude the efforts of violence, and maintain itself 
throughout the world. 


SECTION lv. 
In Answer to some Objections. 


Letters to Joseph, Ben, Jonathan, Aaron, Ma- 
thatai, and David Wincker.* 


FIRST LETTER, 


Gentlemen,—W hen, forty-four years ago, your 
countryman Medina became a bankrupt in Lon- 
don, being twenty thousand francs in my debt, he 
told me that “it was not his fault; that ‘he was 
unfortunate;” that “he had never been one of 
the children of Belial;” that ‘he had always en- 
deavored to live as a son of God”—that is, as an 
honest man, a good Israelite. I was affected; I 


* See the work entitled ‘* One Christian against Six 
Jews.’’—Meélanges Historiques, tom. i. 
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embraced him; we joined in the praise of God; 
and I lost eighty per cent. 

You ought to know that I never hated your na- 
tion; I hate no one; not even Fréron. 

Far from hating, I have always pitied you. 
If, like my*protector good pope Lambertini, I 
have sometimes bantered a little, I am not there- 
fore the less sensitive. I wept, at the age of six- 
teen, when I was told that a mother and her 
daughter had been burned at Lisbon for having 
eaten standing a little lamb, cooked with lettuce, 
on the fourteenth day of the red moon; and I can 
assure you, that the extreme beauty which this 
girl was reported to have possessed had no share 
in calling forth my tears, although it must have 
increased the spectators’ horror for the assassins, 
and their pity for the victim. 

I know not how it entered my head to write an 
epic poem at the age of twenty. (Do you know 
what an epic poem is? For my part I then knew 
nothing of the matter). ‘The legislator Montes- 
quieu had not yet written his Persian Letters, 
which you reproach me with having commented 
on; but I had already of myself said, speaking of 
a monster well known to your ancestors, and 
which even now is not without devotees:— 


Jl vient; le fanatisme est son horrible nom; 
Enfant dénaturé de la religion; 
Armé pour la défendre, il cherche a Ja détruire 
Et recu dans son sein, |’embrasse et le déchire. 


C’est Jui qui dans Raba, sur Jes bords de |’Amon 
Guidait les descendans du malheuareux Ammon, 
Quand a Molve leur dieu des méres gémissantes 
Offraient de Jeurs enfans Jes entrailles fumantes. 

Nl dieta de Jephté Je serment inhumain: 

Dans le ceeur de sa fille il conduisait sa main. 

C’est lui qui, de Calchas ouvrant la bouche impie, 
Demanda par sa voix la mort d’Iphigénie. 

France, dans tes foréts il habita Jong-tems. 

A l’affreux Tentatés il offrit ton encens. 

Tu n’a point oublié ces sacres homicides, 

Qu’a tes indignes dieux presentaient tes druides. 

Du haut du capitole il criait aux Paiens. 

‘* Frappez, exterminez, déchirez les chrétiens.”’ 
Mais lorsqu’au fils de Dieu Rome enfin fut soumise, 
Du capitole en cendre il passa |’Eglise; 

Et dans les ceurs chrétiens inspirant ses fureurs, 
De martyrs qu’ils étaient les fit persécuteurs. 

Dans Londre il a formé la secte turbulente 

Qui sur un roi trop faible a mis sa main sanglante; 
Dans Madrid, dans Lisbonne, il allume ces feux, 
Ces buchers solennels on des Juifs malheureux 

Sont tous les ans en pompe envoyés par des prétres, 
Pour n’avoir point quitté la foi de Jeurs ancétres. 


He come; the fiend Fanaticism comes— 
Religion’s horrid and unnatural child— 
Armed to defend her, aiming to destroy— 
Tearing her bosom in his feigned embrace. 


*T was he who guided Ammon’s wretched race 
On Arnon’s banks, where mothers offer’d up 
Their children’s mangled limbs on Moloch’s altars. 
*T was he who prompted Jephtha’s barbarous oath, 
And aimed the poniard at his daughter’s heart. 

*T' was he who spoke, when Calchas’ impious tongue 
Called for the blameless Iphigenia’s death. 

France, he long revelled in thy forest-shades, 
Offering thy incense to the grim 'Tentates, 

Whetting the savage druid’s murderous knife 

To sate his worthless gods with human gore. 

He, from the capitol, stirred Pagan hearts 
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To exterminate Christ's folio. ers; and he, 
When Rome herself had bowed to christian truth, 
(uitted the capitol to rule the churech— 

‘Vo reign supreme in every christian soul, 
And make the Pagans martyrs in their turn. 
Wis were in England the fierce sect who Jaid 
Their bloody hands on a too feeble king. 

His are Madrid’s and Lisbon’s horrid fires, 
The yearly portion of unhappy Jews, 

By priestly judges doomed to temporal flames 
For thinking their forefathers’ faith the best. 


You clearly see then, that even so long ago I 
was your servant, your friend, your brother; al- 
though my father and mother had preserved to 
me my foreskin. 

Tam aware that virility, whether circumcised 
or uncircumcised, has caused very fatal quarrels. 
I know what it cost Priam’s son Paris, and Aga- 
memnon’s brother Menelaus. I have read enough 
of your books to know that Hamor’s son Sichem 
ravished Leah’s daughter Dinah, who at most 
was not more than five years old, but was very 
forward for her age. He wanted to make her 
his wife; and Jacob’s sons, brothers of the violat- 
ed damsel, gave her to him in marriage, on con- 
dition that he and all his people should be cir- 
cumcised. When the operation was performed, 
and all the Sichemites, or Sichimites, were lying 
in of the pains consequent thereupon, the holy pa- 
triarchs Simeon and Levi cut all their throats one 
after another. But after all, 1 do not believe that 
uncircumcision ought now to produce such abom- 
inable horrors; and especially I do not think that 
men should hate, detest, anathematise, and damn 
one another every Saturday and Sunday, on ac- 
count of a morsel more or less of flesh. 

If I have said that some of the circumcised 
have clipped money at Metz, at Frankfort on the 
Oder, and at Warsaw (which I do not remem- 
ber) I ask their pardon; for, being almost at the 
end of my pilgrimage, I have no wish to embroil 
myself with Israel. 

I have the honor to be (as they say) 
Yours, &c. 


SECOND LETTER. 


Antiquity of the Jews. 


Gentleinen,—I have ever agreed, having read 
a few historical books for amusement, that you 
are a very ancient people, and your origin may 
be dated much farther back than that of the Teu- 
tones, the Celts, the Sicambri, the Bretons, the 
Sclavonians, the Angles, and the Hurons. I see 
you assembling as a people in a capital called, 
sometimes Hershalaim, sometimes Shaheb, on the 
hill Moriah, and on the hill Sion, near a desart, 
on a stony soil, by a small torrent which is dry 
six months of the year. , 
When you began to establish yourselves in your 
corner, I will not say of Jand, but of pebbles, 
Troy had been destroyed by the Greeks about 
two centuries. 
-Medon was archon of Athens. 
Echestratus was reigning in Lacedemon. 
Latinus Sylvius was reigning in Latium. 
~ And Osochor in Egypt. 
The Indies had been flourishing for a long suc- 
cession of ages. ; 
This was the most illustrious period of Chinese 


history. The emperor Tchin-wang was reigning 
with glory over that vast empire; all the sciences 
were there cultivated; and the public annas in- 
form us that the king of Cochin China, having 
come to pay his respects to this emperor, 'I'chin- 
wang, received from him a present of a mariner’s 
compass. ‘This compass might have been of 
great service to your Solomon, for his fleets that 
went to the fine country of Ophir, which no one 
has ever known anything about. 

Thus, after the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the 
Persians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Indians, the Chinese, the Latins, and 
the Tuscans, you are the first people upon earth 


|| who had any known form of government. 


The Banians, the Guebres, and yourselves, are 
the only nations which, dispersed out of their own 
country, have preserved their ancient rites; for [ 
make no account of the little Egyptian troops, 
called Zingari in Italy, Gypsies in England, and 
Bohemians in France, which had preserved the 
antique ceremonies of the worship of Isis, the 
cistrum, the cymbals, the dance of Isis, the pro- 
phesying, and the art of robbing hen-roosts. 

These sacred troops are beginning to disappear 
from the face of the earth; while their pyramids 
still belong to the ‘Turks, who perhaps will not 
always be masters of thern—the figure of all things 
on this earth doth so pass away. 

You say, that you have been settled in Spain 
ever since the days of Solomon: I believe it, and 
will even venture to think, that the Phenicians 
might carry some Jews thither long before, when 
you were slaves in Phenicia, after the horrid 
massacres which you say were committed by 
the robber, Joshua, and by that other robber, 
Caleb. 

Your books* indeed say, that you were reduced 
to slavery under Chushan-Rashataim, king of 
Mesopotamia, for eight years; under Kelon, king 
of Moab,t for eighteen years; then under Jabin, 
king of Canaan,t for twenty years; then in the 
little canton of Midian, trom which you had is- 
sued, and where you dwelt in caverns for seven 
years. ' 

Then in Gilead, for eighteen years;||—notwith- 
standing that Jair, your prince>had thirty sons, 
each mounted on a fine ass. 

Then under the Phenicians (called by you Phi- 
listines) for forty years—until at last the Lord 
Adonai sent Samson, who tied three hundred fox- 
es one to another by the tails, and slew a thou- 
sand Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, from 
which issued a fountain of clear water;—which 


* Judges, chap. til, 

+ It was the same Eglon, king of Moab, that was so 
holily assassinated in the name of the Lord by the left- 
handed Ehud, who had sworn fidelity to him; and it was 
this Ehud who was so often invoked at Paris by the 
preachers of the League—** We want an Ehud! we want 
an Ehud!’ They cried out until they found one. 

+ Tt was under this Jabin that good mistress Jael as- 
sassinated captain Sisera, by driving a nail through his 
head, which nail nailed him very fast to the ground. 
What a nail! and what a woman was this Jael! Judith 
alone can be compared to her. Indeed, Judith appeared 
much superior; for she cut off her lover’s head in bed, 
after granting him her tender favors. Nothing can be 
more heroic, or more edifying. 

|| Judges, chap. x. 
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has been very well represented at the Comédie! 
Itallienne. 

Here are, by your own confession, ninety-six 
years of captivity in the land of promise. Now 
it is very probable, that the Syrians, who were 
the factors for all nations, and navigated as far as 
the great ocean, bought some Jewish slaves, and 
took them to Cadiz, which they founded, You 
see that you are much more ancient than you 
think. It is indeed very likely that you inhabited 
Spain several centuries before the Romans, the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Moors. 

I am not only your friend, your brother, but 
moreover your genealogist. 

I beg, gentlemen, that you will have the good- 
ness to believe, that I never have believed, I do 
not believe, and I never will believe, that you are 
descended from those highway robbers whose 
ears and noses were cut off by order of king Ac- 
tisanes, and whom, according to Diodorus of Si- 
cily,* he sent into the desert between lake Sirbo 
and mount Sinai—a frightful desert where water 
and every other necessary of life are wanting. 
They made nets to catch quails, which fed them 
for a few weeks, during the passage of the birds. 

Some of the learned have pretended, that this 
origin perfectly agrees with your history. You 
yourselves say, that you inhabited this desert, that 
there you wanted water, and lived on quails, 
which in reality abound there. Your accounts 
appear in the main to confirm that of Diodorus; 
but I believe only the Pentateuch. The author 
does not say that you had your ears and noses cut 
off. As far as I remember, (for I have not Dio- 
dorus at hand) you lost only your noses. I do 
‘not now recollect where I read that your ears 
were of the party; it might be in some fragments 
of Manetho, cited by St. Ephrem. 

In vain does the secretary, who has done me 
the honor of writing to me in your name, assure 
me that you stole to the amount of upwards of 
nine millions in gold, coined or carved, to go and 
set up your tabernacle in the desert. I maintain, 
that you carried off nothing but what lawfully be- 
longed to you, reckoning ifterest at forty per cent. 
which was the lawful rate. 

Be this as it may, I certify that you are of very 
good nobility, and that you were lords of Her- 
shalaim long before the houses of Suabia, Anhalt, 
Saxony, and Bavaria were heard of. 

It may be, that the negroes of Angola, and those 
of Guinea, are much more ancient than you, and 
that they adored a beautiful serpent before the 
Egyptians knew their Isis, and you dwelt near 


lake Sirbo; but the negroes have not yet commu- || 


nicated their books to us. 


THIRD LETTER. 
On a few Crosses which befel God’s People. 


Far from accusing you, gentlemen, I have al-| 
ways regarded you with compassion. Permit me| 
here to remind you of what I have read in the 
preliminary discourse to the Essay on the Spirit 
and Manners of Nations, and on general history. | 
Here we find, that two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand and twenty Jews were slaughtered by 
one another, from the worshipping of the golden 


* Diodorus, book i. section 2, chap. xii. 
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lealf to the taking of the ark by the Philistines— 
which cost fifty thousand and seventy Jews their 
lives, for having dared to look upon the ark, while 
they who had so insolently taken it in war, were 
acquitted with only the piles, and a fine of five 
golden mice, and five golden anuses.* You will 
not deny, that the slaughter of two hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand and twenty men, by your 
fellow-countrymen, without reckoning those whom 
you lost in alternate war and slavery, must have 
been very detrimental to a rising colony. 

How should I do otherwise than pity you? see- 
ing that ten of your tribes were absolutely anni- 
hilated, or perhaps reduced to two hundred fami- 
lies, which, it is said, are to be found in China 
and Tartary. 

As for the two other tribes, [ need not tell you 
what has happened to them. Suffer then my 
compassion, and do not impute to me ill-will. 


FOURTH LETTER. 
The Story of Micah. 


Be not displeased at my asking from you some 
elucidation of a singular passage in your history, 
with which the ladies of Paris and people of 
fashion are but slightly acquainted. 

Your Moses had not been dead quite thirty- 
eight years, when the mother of Micah, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, lost eleven hundred shekels, 
which are said to be equivalent to about six hun- 
dred livres of our money.t Her son returned 
them to her; the text does not inform us that he 
had not stolen them. ‘The good Jewess imme- 
diately had them made into idols, and, according 
to custom, built them a little moveable chapel. 
A Levite of Bethlehem offered himself to per- 
form the service for ten francs per annum, two 
|tunics, and his victuals. 

A tribe (afterwards called the tribe of Dan) 
searching that neighborhood for something to 
plunder, passed near Micah’s house. The men 
of Dan, knowing that Micah’s mother had in her 
‘house a priest, a seer, a diviner, a rhoé, inquired 
of him if their excursion would be lucky—if they 
‘should find a good booty. The Levite promised 
them complete success. "They began by robbing 
|Micah’s chapel, and took from her even her Le- 
‘vite, In vain did Micah and his mother ery out, 
‘You are carrying away my gods! You are 
‘stealing my priest!” The robbers silenced them, 
jand went through devotion to put to fire and 
‘sword the little town of Dan, whose name this 
'tribe adopted. 

These freebooters were very grateful to Mi- 
‘eal’s gods, which had done them such good ser- 
vice, and placed them in a new tabernacle. ‘The 
crowd of devotees increasing, a new priest was 


* Many theologians, who are the light of the world, 
have made commentaries 6n these gold mice, and these 
-anuses. They have said that, the Philistine jewellers 
Were very clever, that it is very difficult to carve an anus 
distinguishably in gold; and that, after all, an anus was 
a strange offering to the Lord. Other theologians have 
said, that it was for the inhabitants of the land from 
which Lot fled to present this offering; but they have, at 
last, abandoned the dispute, They are now occupied 
‘with convulsions, confession-billets, and extreme unc- 
tion, administered at the point of the bayonet. 


\ + Judges, xvii. 
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wanted, and one presented himself. Those who 
are not Conversant with your history, will’ never 
divine who this chaplain was: but, gentlemen, 
you know that it was Moses’s own grandson, one 

onathan, son of Gershom, son of Moses and 
Jethro’s daughter. 

You will agree with me, that the family of 
Moses was rather a singular one. His brother, 
at the age of one hundred, cast a golden calf and_| 
worshipped it; and his grandson turned chaplain 
to the idols for money. Does not this prove that 
your religion was not yet formed, and that you 
were a long time groping in the dark before you 
became perfect Israelites as you now are? 

To my question you answer, that our Simon| 
Peter Barjonas did as much; that he commenced 
his apostleship with denying his master. I have 
nothing to reply, except it be, that we must al- 
ways distrust ourselves; and so great is my own 


self-distrust, that I conclude my letter with assur-| 


ing you of my utmost indulgence, and requesting 


yonrs. 
FIFTH LETTER. 


Jewish Assassinations. Were the Jews Canni- 
bals? Had their Mothers Commerce with 
Goats? Did their Fathers and Mothers im- 
molate their Children? With a few other fine 
Actions of God’s People. 


Gentlemen,—I have been somewhat uncour- 
teous to your secretary. It is against the rules 
of politeness to scold a servant in tne presence 
of his master; but self-important ignorance is re- 
volting in a christian who makes himself the serv- 
ant of a Jew. [address myself directly to you, 
that I may haye nothing more to do with your 
livery. 


Jewish Calamities and great Assassinations. 
Permit me, in the first place, to lament over all 
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the civil war that ensued—all your tribe of Ben- 
jamin exterminated, saving only six hundred men 
—give me inexpressible pain. 

ou lost, all at once, five fine towns which the 
Lord destined for you, at the end of the lake of 
Sodom; and that for an inconceivable attempt 
upon the modesty of two angels. Really, this is 
much worse than what your mothers are accused 
of with the goats. How should I have other than 
the greatest pity for you, when I find murder and 
beastiality established against your ancestors, who 
are our first spiritual fathers, and our near kins- 
men according to the flesh? For after all, if you 
are descended from Shem, we are descended from 
Japhet. We are therefore evidently cousins. 


Melchim, or Petty Kings of the Jews. 


Your Samuel had good reason for not wishing 
you to have kings; fornearly all your kings were 
assassins, beginning with David, who assassinat- 
ed Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, his tender 


your calamities; for besides the two hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand and twenty Israelites killed 
by order of the Lord; I find that Jephtha’s daugh- 
ter was immolated by her father. Turn which 
Way you please—twist the text as you will—dis- 
pute as you like against the fathers of the church: 
still he did to her as he had vowed; and he had 
vowed to cut his daughter’s throat in thanksgiy- 
ing to God. An excellent thanksgiving! 

Yes, you have immolated human victims to the 
Lord; but be consoled; I have often told you that 
our Celts and all nations have done so formerly. 
What says M. de Bourgainville, who has return- 
ed from the island of Otaheite—that island of Cy- 
theria, whose inhabitants, peaceful, mild, bu- 
mane, and hospitable, offer to the traveller all 
that they possess—the most delicious of fruits— 
the most beautiful and most obliging of women? 
He tells us, that these people have their jugglers; 
and that these jugglers force them to sacrifice 
their children to apes, which they call their gods. 
| find that seventy brothers of Abimelech were 
put to death on the same stone by this Abime- 
ech, the son of Gideon and a prostitute. This 
son of Gideon was a bad kinsman, and this Gide- 
on, the friend of God, was very debauched. 

Your Levite going on his ass to Gibeah—the 
Gibeonites wanting to violate him—his poor wife 
violated jn his stead, and dying in consequence— 
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friend, whom he “loved with a luve yreater than 
that of women; who assassinated Uriah, the 
busband of Bathsheba; who assassinated even 
the infants at the breast in the villages in alliance 
with his protector Achish; who on his death-bed 
commanded the assassination of his general Joab 
and his counsellor Shimei;—beginning, I say, with 
this David, and with Solomon, who assassinated 
his own brother Adonijah, clinging in vain to the 
altar, and ending with Herod ‘the great,’ who as- 
sassinated his brother-in-law, his wife, and all 
his kindred, including even his children. 

I say nothing of the fourteen thousand little 
boys whom your petty king, this mighty Herod, 
had slaughtered in the village of Bethlehem. 
They are, as you know, buried at Cologne with 
vur eleven thousand virgins; and one of these in- 
fants is still to be seen entire. You do not believe 
this authentic story, because it is not in your ca- 
non, and your Flavius Josephus makes no men- 
tion of it. I say nothing of the eleven hundred 
thousand men killed in the town of Jerusalem 
alone, during its siege by Titus. 

In good faith, the cherished nation is a very 
unlucky one. 


Did the Jews eat Human Flesh?* 


Among your calamities, which have so often 
made me shudder, | have always reckoned your 
misfortune in having eaten human flesh. You 
say that this happened only on great occasions; 
that it was not you whom the Lord invited to his 
table to eat the horse and the horseman, and that 
only the birds were the guests. I am willing to 
believe it 


Were the Jewish Ladies intimate with Goats? 


You assert that your mothers had no commerce 
with he-goats, nor your fathers with she-goats. 
But pray, gentlemen, why are you the only peo- 
ple upon earth whose laws have forbidden such 
commerce? Would any legislator ever have 
thought of promulgating this extraordinary law, 
if the offence had not been common? 


Did the Jews immolate Human Victims? 


You venture to affirm that you have never im- 


* See CANNIBALS 
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molated human victims to the Lord. What then 
was the murder of Jephtha’s daughter, who was 
really immolated, as we have already shown from 
your own books? 

How will you explain the anathema of the 
thirty-two virgins, that were the tribute of the 
Lord, when you took thirty-two thousand Midian- 
itish virgins and sixty-one thousand asses? I will 
not here tell you, that according to this account 
there were not two asses for each virgin; but I 
will ask you, what was this tribute for the Lord? 
According to your book of Numbers, there were 
sixteen thousand girls for your soldiers, sixteen 
thousand for your priests; and on the soldiers’ 
share there was levied a tribute of thirty-two vir- 
gins forthe Lord. What became of them? You 
had no nuns. What was the Lord’s share in all 
your wars, if it wes not blood? 

Did not the pnest Samuel hack in pieces king 
Agag, whose life king Saul had saved? Did he 
not sacrifice him as the Lord’s share? 

Either renounce your sacred books, in which, 
according to the decision of the church, I firmly 
believe, or acknowledge that your forefathers of- 
fered up to God rivers of human blood, unparal- 
leled by any people upon earth. 


The Thirty-two Thousand Virgins, the Seventy- 
five Thousand Oxen, and the fruitful De- 
sert of Midian. 


Let your secretary no longer evade—no longer 
equivocate, respecting the carnage of the Midian- 
ites and their villages. I feel great concern that 
your butcher-priest Eleazar, general of the Jew- 
ish armies, should have found in that little miser- 
able and desert country, seventy-five thousand 
oxen, sixty-one thousand asses, and six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand sheep, without reckon- 
ing the rams and the lambs. 

Now, if you took thirty-two thousand infant 
girls, it is likely that there were as many infant 
boys, and as many fathers and mothers.. These 
united amounted to a hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand captives, in a desert where there is no- 
thing to eat, nothing to drink but brackish water, 
and which is inhabited by some wandering Arabs, 
to the number of two or three thousand at most. 
You will besides observe, that in all the maps this 
frightful country is not more than eight leagues 
long, and as many broad. 

But were it as large, as fertile, and as popu- 
lous as Normandy or the Milanese, no matter. I 
hold to the text, which says the Lord’s share was 
thirty-two maidens. Confound as you please 
Midian by the Red Sea with Midian by Sodom; 
I shall still demand an account of my thirty-two 
thousand virgins. 

Have you employed your secretary to calculate 
how many oxen and maidens the fine country of 
Midian is capable of feeding? 

Gentlemen, I inhabit a canton which is not the 
Land of Promise; but we have a lake much finer 
than that of Sodom, and our soil is moderately 
productive. Your secretary tells me that an acre 
of Midian will feed three oxen: I assure you, 

tlemen, that with us an acre will feed hut one. 
f your secretary will triple the revenue of my 
lands, I will give him good wages, and will not 
pay him with drafts on the receivers-general. He 
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will not find a better situation in all the country 
of Midian than ‘with me; but unfortunately this 
man knows no more of oxen than he does of gold- 
en calves. 

As for the thirty-two thousand maidenheads, I 
wish him joy of them. Our little country is as 
large as Midian. [t contains about four thousand 
drunkards, a dozen attorneys, two men of sense, 
and four thousand persons of the fair sex, who 
are not uniformly pretty. These together make 
about eight thousand people, supposing that the 
registrar who gave me the account did not exag- 
gerate by one-half, according to custom. Either 
your priests or ours would have considerable dif- 
ficulty in finding thirty-two thousand virgins for 
their use in our country. This makes me very 
doubtful concerning the numberings of the Roman 
people, at the time when their empire extended 
just four leagues from the Tarpeian rock, and 
they carried a handful of hay at the end of a pole 
for a standard. Perhaps you do not know, that 
the Romans passed five hundred years in plun- 
dering their neighbors before they had any histo- 
rian, and that their numberings, like their mira- 
cles, are very suspicious. 

As for the sixty-one thousand asses, the fruits 
of your conquests in Midian—enough has been 
said of asses. 


Jewish Children Immolated by their Mothers. 


I tell you, that your fathers immolated their 
children; and I call your prophets to witness. 
Isaiah reproaches them with this cannibalish 
crime—* Slaying the children of the valleys un- 
der the clefts of the rocks.’’* 

You will tell me, that it was not to the Lord 
Adonai that the women sacrificed the fruit of 
their womb—that it was tosome other God. But 
what matters it whether you called him to whom 
you offered up your children Melkom or Sadai, 
or Baal, or Adonai? That which it imports us 
to know is, that you were parricides. Jt was to 
strange idols, you say, that your fathers made 
their offerings. _Well,—I pity you still more for 
being descended from fathers at once both parri- 
cidal and idolatrous. I condole with you, that 
your fathers were idolaters for forty successive 
years in the desert of Sinai, as is expressly said 
by Jeremiah, Amos, and St. Stephen. 

You were idolaters in the time of the Judges; 
and the grandson of Moses was priest of the tribe 
of Dan, who, as we have seen, were all idolaters; 
for it is necessary to repeat—to insist; otherwise 
everything is forgotten. 

You were idolaters under your kings; you were 
not faithful to one only God, until after Esdras 
had restored your books. ‘Then it was that your 
uninterruptedly true worship began; and: by an 
incomprehensible providence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, you have been the most unfortunate of all 
men ever since you became the most faithful— 
under the kings of Syria, under the kings of 
Higypt, under Herod the Idumean, under the 
Romans, under the Persians, under the Arabs, 
under the Turks—until now, that you do me the 
honor of writing to me, and I have the honor of 
answering you 


* Tsaiah, lvii. 5. 
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> SIXTH LETTER, 
~ Beauty of the Land of Promise. 


Do not reproach me with not loving you. I 
love you so much, that I wish you were in Her- 
shalaim, instead of the Turks, who ravage your 
country; but who, nevertheless, have built a very 
fine mosque on the foundations of your temple, 
and on the platform constructed by your Herod. 

You would cultivate that miserable desert, as 

you cultivated it formerly; you would carry earth 
to the bare tops of your arid mountains; you 
would not have much corn, but you would have 
very good yines, a few palms, olive trees, and 
pastures. 
- Though Palestine does not equal Provence, 
though Marseilles alone is superior to all Judea, 
which had not one sea-port; though the town of 
Aix is incomparably better situated than Jerusa- 
lem, you might nevertheless make of your terri- 
tory almost as muchas the Provencals have made 
of theirs. You might execute, to your hearts’ 
content, your own detestable psalmody in your 
own detestable jargon. 

It is true, that you would have no horses; for 
there are not, nor have there ever been, about 
Hershalaim, any but asses. You would often be 
in want of wheat, but you would obtain it from 
Egypt or Syria. 

You might convey merchandise to Damascus 
and to Seid on your asses—or indeed on camels 
—which you never knew anything of in the 
time of your Melchim, and which would be a 
great assistance te you. In short, assiduous toil, 
to which man is born, would fertilise this land, 
which the lords of Constantinople and Asia Mi- 
nor neglect. 

This promised land of yours is very bad. Are 
you acquainted with St. Jerome? He was a 
christian priest, one of those men whose books 

ou do not read. However, he lived a long time 
m your country; he was a very learned person— 
not indeed slow to anger, for when contradicted 
he was prodigal of abuse—but knowing your lan- 
guage better than you do, for he was a good 
grammarian. Study was his ruling passion; an- 
ger was only second to it. He had turned priest, 
together with his friend Vincent, on condition 
that they should never say mass nor vespers,* 
lest they should be too much interrupted in their 
studies; for being directors of women and girls, 
had they been moreover obliged to labor in the 
priestly office, they would not have had two hours 
in the day left for Greek, Chaldee, and the Jew- 
ish idiom. At last, in order to have more leisure, 
Jerome retired altogether, to live among the Jews 
-at Bethlehem, as Huet bishop of Avranches re- 
tired to the jesuits at the house of the professed, 
rue St. Antoine, at Paris. : 

Jerome did, it is true, embroil himself with the 
bishop of Jerusalem, named John, with the cele- 
brated priest Rufinus, and with several’ of his 
friends; for, as I have already said, Jerome was 
full of choler and self-love, and St. Augustin 
eharges him with levity and fickleness:+ but he 


* That is, that they should perform no sacerdotal 
functions. 

+ Jerome, in return, writes to Augustin, in his hun- 
dred and fourteenth letter, thus—‘ I have not criticised 
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was not the less holy, he was not the less learned, 
nor is his testimony the less to be received, con- 
cerning the nature of the wretched country in 
which his ardor for study and his melancholy con- 
fined him, 

Be so obliging as to read his letter to Darda- 
nus, written in the year 414 of our era, which, 
according to the Jewish reckoning, is the year of 
the world 4000, or 4001, or 4003, or 4004, as you 
please. 

“I beg of those who assert, that the Jewish 
people, after the coming out of Egypt, took pos- 
session of this country, which to us, by the pas- 
sion and resurrection of Our Savior, has become 
truly a land of promise—I beg of them, I say, to 
show us what this people possessed. Their 
whole dominions extended only from Dan to Ber- 
sheba, about one hundred and sixty miles in 
length. The Holy Seriptures give no more to 
David and to Soiomon. . 1 am ashamed. 
to say what is the breadth of the Jand of promise, 
and I fear that the pagans will thence take occa- 
sion to blaspheme. It is but forty-six miles from 
|Joppa to our little town of Bethlehem, beyond 
which all is a frightful desert.” 

Read also the letter to one of his devotees, in 
which he says, that from Jerusalem to Bethlehem 
there is nothing but pebbles, and no water to 
drink; but that further on, towards the Jordan, 
you find very good valleys in that country, full 
of bare mountains. ‘This really was a land of 
milk and honey, in comparison with the abomin- 
able desert of Horeb and Sinai, from which you 
originally came. The sorry province of Cham- 
pagne is the land of promise, in relation to some 
parts of the Landes of Bourdeaux, the banks of 
the Aar are the land of promise, when compared 
with the little Swiss cantons; all Palestine is very 
bad land, in comparison with Egypt which you 
say you came out of as thieves; but it is a delight- 
ful country, if you compare it with the deserts of 
Jerusalem, Sodom, Horeb, Sinai, Kadesh, &c. 

Go back to Judea as soon as you can. I ask 
of you only two or three Hebrew families, in or- 
der to establish a little necessary trade at Mount 
Krapak, where I reside. For, if you are (like 
us) very ridiculous theologians, you are very in- 
telligent buyers and sellers, which we are not. 


SEVENTH LETTER, 


Charity which God’s People and the Christians 
should entertain for each other. 


My tenderness for you has only a few words 
more to say. We have been accustomed for 
ages to hang you up between two dogs; we have 
repeatedly driven you away through avarice; we 
have recalled you through avarice and stupidity; 
we still, in more towns than one, make you pay 
for liberty to breathe the air; we have, in more 
kingdoms than one, sacrificed you to God; we 
have burned you as holocausts—for I will not 
follow your example, and dissemble that we have 
offered up sacrifices of human blood; all the dif- 
ference is, that our priests, content with applying 


your works, for I have never read them; but if I would 
criticise them, I could show you that you do not under- 
stand the Greek fathers . , You do not even know 
what you are talking about.”’ 
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your money to their own use, have had you burn- 
ed by laymen; while your priests always immo- 
lated the human victims with their own sacred 
hands. You were monsters of cruelty and fana- 
ticism in Palestine; we have been so in Europe: 
my friends, let all this be forgotten. : 

Would you live in peace? Imitate the Banians 
and the Guebres. ‘They are much more ancient 
than you are; they are dispersed like you; they 
are, like you, without a country. ‘The Guebres 
in particular, who are the ancient Persians, are 
slaves like you, after being for a long while mas- 
ters. They say not a word. Follow their ex- 
ample. You are calculating animals—try to be 
thinking ones. 


JOB. 


Goop day, friend Job! thou art one of the most 
ancient originals of which books make mention; 
thou wast not a Jew; we know that the book 
which bears thy name is more ancient than the 
Pentateuch. If the Hebrews, who translated it 
trom the Arabic, made use of the word Jehovah 
to signify God, they borrowed it from the Pheni- 
cians and Egyptians, of which men of learning 
are assured. ‘The word Satan was not Hebrew; 
it was Chaldean, as is well known. 

Thou dwelledst on the coufines of Chaldea. 
Commentators, worthy of their profession, pre- 
tend that thou didst believe in the resurrection, 
because, being prostrate on thy dunghill, thou 
hast said in thy nineteenth chapter, that thou would- 
est one day rise up from it. A patient who wishes 
his cure is not anxious for resurrection in lieu of 
it; but I would speak to thee of other things. 

Confess that thou wast a great babbler; but thy 
friends were much greater. It is said that thou 
possessedst seven thousand sheep, three thousand 
camels, one thousand cows, and five hundred she- 


asses. I will reckon up their value:— 
Livres. 

Seven thousand sheep, at three livres 
ten sous a-piece, are - -  - 22,500 

I value the three thousand camels at 
fifty crowns a-piece -  - = 450,000 

A thousand cows, one with the other, 
cannot be valued at less than - - 80,000 

And five hundred she-asses, at twenty 
francs an ass - - + - 10,000 
The whole amounts to - - 562,500 


without reckoning thy furniture, rings, and jewels. 


I have been much richer than thou; and though 
I have lost a great part of my property and am 
ill, like thyself I have not murmured against God, 
as thy friends seem to reproach thee with some- 
times doing. 

I am not at all pleased with Satan, who, to in- 
duce thee to sin, and to make thee forget God, 
demanded permission to take away all thy pro- 
perty and to give thee the itch. It is in this state 
that men always have recourse to divinity. ‘They 
are prosperous people who forget God. Satan 
knew not enough of the world at that time; he 
has improved himself since; and when he would 
be sure of any one, he makes him a farmer gen 
eral, or something better if possible, as our friend 
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Pope has clearly shown in his history of the 
knight Sir Balaam. 

Thy wife was an impertinent, but thy pretend- 
ed friends Fliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the 
Shuite, and Zophar the Naamathite, were much 
more insupportable. They exhorted thee to pa- 
tience in a manner that would have roused the 
mildest of men; they made thee long sermons 
more tiresome than those preached by the knave 
e at Amsterdam, and by so many other 


people. 

It is true that thou didst not know what thou 
saidst, when exclaiming—* My God, am I a sea 
or a whale, to be shut up by thee as in a prison?” 
But thy friends knew no more when they answer- 
ed thee, “that the morn cannot become fresh 
without dew, and that the grass of the field can- 
not grow without water.” Nothing is less conso- 
latory than this axiom. 

Zophar of Naamath reproacheth thee with be- 
ing a prater; but none of these good friends lent 
thee a crown. I would not have treated thee 
thus. Nothing is more common than people who 
advise; nothing more rare than those who assist. 
Friends are not worth much, from whom we can- 
not procure a drop of broth if we are in misery. 
I imagine, that when God gave thee thy riches 
and health, these eloquent personages dared not 
present themselves before thee, as the comforters 
of Job have become a proverb. 

God was displeased with them and told them 


isharply, in chap. xlii. that they were tiresome and 


imprudent, and he condemned them to a fine of 
seven bullocks and seven rains, for having talked 
nonsense. I would have condemned them for 
not having assisted their friend. 

I pray thee, tell me if it is true, that thou liv- 
edst a hundred and forty years after this adven- 
ture. I like to learn that honest people live long; 
but men of the present day must be great rogues, 
since their lives are so comparatively short. 

As to the rest, the book of Job is one of the 
most precious of antiquity. It is evident, that 
this book is the work of an Arab who lived be- 
fore the time in which we place Moses. It is 
said that Eliphaz, one of the mterlocutors, is of 
Teman, which was an ancient city of Arabia. 
Bildad was of Shua, another town of Arabia. 
Zophar was of Naamath, a still more eastern 
country of Arabia. 

But what is more remarkable, and which shows 
that this fable cannot be that of a Jew, is, that 
three constellations are spoken of, which we now 
call Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades. The He- 
brews never had the least knowledge of astrono- 
my; they had not even a word to express this 
science; all that regards the mental science was — 
unknown to them, inclusive even of the term 
geometry. 

The Arabs, on the contrary, living in tents, and 
being continually led to observe the stars, were 
perhaps the first who regulated their years by the 
inspection of the heavens. 

more important observation is, that one sin- 
gle God alone is spoken of in this book. It is an 
absurd error to imagine that the Jews were the 
only people who recognised a sole God; it was. 
the doctrine of almost all the east, and the Jews 
were only plagiaries in that as in everything else. 
, Inthe thirty-eighth chapter, God himself speaks 
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to Job fromthe midst of a whirlwind, which has 
been since imitated in Genesis. We cannot too 
often repeat, that the Jewish books are very mod- 
ern. Ignorance and fanaticism exclaim, that the 
Pentateuch is the most ancient book in the world. 
It is evident, that those of Sanchoniathon, and 
those of Thaut, eight hundred years anterior to 
those of Sanchoniathon; those of the first Zer- 
dusht, the Shasta, the Vedam of the Indians, 
which we still possess; the five kings of China; 
and finally, the book of Job; are of a much re- 
moter antiquity than any Jewish book. It is de- 
monstrated, that this littlkapeople could only have 
annals whilst they had a stable government; that 
they only had this government under their kings; 
that its jargon was only formed, in the course of 
time, of a mixture of Phenician and Arabic. 
These are incontestible proots that the Phenicians 
cultivated letters a long time before them. ‘Their 
profession was pillage and brokerage; they were 
writers only by chance. We have lost the books 
of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the Chinese, 
Bramins, and Guebres; the Jews have preserved 
theirs. All these monuments are curious, but 
they are monuments of human imagination alone, 
in which not a single truth, either physical or his- 
torical, is to be learned. There is not at present 
any little physical treatise that would not be more 
useful than all the books of antiquity. 

The good Calmet, or Dom Calmet (for the 
Benedictines like us to give them their Dom) that 
simple compiler of so many reveries and imbecil- 
ities; that man whom simplicity has rendered so 
useful to whoever would laugh at antique non- 
sense, faithfully relates the opinion of those who 
would discover the malady with which Job was 
attacked, as if Job wasareal personage. He 
does not hesitate in saying, that Job had the 
small-pox, and heaps passage upon passage, as 
usual, to prove that which isnot. He had not 
read the history of the small-pox by Astruc; for 
Astruc being neither a father of the church nor a 
doctor of Salamanca, but a very learned physi- 
cian, the good man Calmet knew not that he ex- 
isted. Monkish compilers are poor creatures! 

’ By aw Invaip, 
At the Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


JOSEPH. 


Tue history of Joseph, considering it merely 
as an object of curiosity and literature, is one of 
the most precious monuments of antiquity which 
has reached us. It appears to be the model of 
all the oriental writers; it is more affecting than 
the Odyssey of Homer; for a hero who pardons 
is more touching than one who revenges. 

We regard the Arabs as the first authors of 
these ingenious fictions, which have passed into 
all languages; but I see among them no adven- 
tures comparable to those of Joseph. Almost all 
in it is wonderful, and the termination exacts 
tears of tenderness. He was a young man of 
sixteen years of age, of whom his brothers were 
jealous; he is sold by them to a caravan of Is- 
‘maelite merchants, conducted. into Egypt, and 
bought by an eunuch of the king. This eunuch 
Pa wife, which is not at all extraordinary; the 
kislar aga, a perfect eunuch, has a seraglio at this 
day at Constantinople; they left him some of ar 
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senses, and nature in consequence is not altogether 
extinguished. No matter; the wife of Potiphar 
falls in love with the young Joseph, who, faithful 
to his master and benefactor, rejects the advances 
of this woman. She is irritated at it, and accuses 
Joseph of attempting to seduce her. Such is the 
history of Hippolytus and Phedra, of Bellero- 
phon and Zenobea, of Hebrus and Damasippa, 
of Myrtilus and Hippodamia, &e. 

It is difficult to know which is the original of 
all these histories; but among the ancient Ara- 
bian authors there is a tract relating to the ad-_ 
venture of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, which is 
very ingenious. ‘The author supposes that Poti- 
phar, uncertain between the assertions of his wife 
and Joseph, regarded not Joseph’s tunic, which 
his wife had torn as a proof of the young man’s 
outrage. ‘There was a child in a eradle in his 
wife’s chamber; and Joseph said that she seized 
and tore his tunic in the presence of this infant. 
Potiphar consulted the child, whose nfind was 
very advanced for its age. The child said to 
Potiphar,—‘‘ See if the tunic is torn behind or. 
before; if before, it is a proof that Joseph would 
embrace your wife by force, and that she defend- 
ed herself; if behind, it is a proof that your wife 
detained Joseph.” Potiphar, thanks to the ge- 
nius of the child, recognised the innocence of his 
slave. It is thus that this adventure is related in 
the Koran, after the Arabian author. It informs 
us not to whom the infant belonged, who judged 
with so much wit. If it was not a son of Poti- 
phar, Joseph was not the first whom this woman 
had seduced. 

However that may be, according to Genesis, 
Joseph is put in prison, where he finds himself in 
company with the butler and baker of the king 
of Egypt. These two prisoners of state both 
dreamed one night. Joseph explains their 
dreams; he predicted that in three days the but- 
ler would be received again into favor, and that 
the baker would be hanged; which failed not to 
happen. 

Two years afterwards the king of Egypt also 
dreams, and his butler tells him that there is a 
young Jew in prison who is the first man in the 
world for the interpretation of dreams. The 
king causes the young man to be brought to him, 
who foretels seven years of abundance and seven 
of sterility. 

Let us here interrupt the thread of the history 
to remark, of what prodigious antiquity is the in- 
terpretation of dreams. Jacob saw in a dream 
the mysterious ladder at the top of which was 
God himself. In a dream he learned a method 
of multiplying his flocks, a method which never 


succeeded with any but himself. Joseph himself 
had learned by a dream that he should one day 
govern his brethren. Abimelech, a long time be- 
fore, had been warned in adream, that Sarah was 
the wife of Abraham.* 

To return to Joseph. After explaining the 
dream of Pharaoh, he was made first minister on 
the spot. We doubt if at present a king could 
be found, even in Asia, who would bestow such 
an office in return for an interpreted dream. 
Pharaoh espoused Joseph to a daughter of Poti- 
phar. It is said that this Potiphar was high priest 


* See Dreams, section iii, of the article Somnambulists. 
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of Heliopolis; he was not therefore the eunuch 
his first master; or if it was the latter, he had an- 
other title besides that of high priest; and his wife 
had been a mother more than once. 

However, the famine happened, as Joseph fore- 
told; and Joseph, to merit the good graces of his 
king, forced all the people to sell their Jand to 
Pharaoh, and all the nation became slaves to pro- 
cure corn. ‘This is apparently the origin of des- 
potic power. It must be confessed, that never 
king made a better bargain; but the people also 

should no less bless the prime minister. 

* Tinally, the father and brothers of Joseph had 
also need of corn, for “the famine was sore in all 
lands.” It is scarcely necessary to relate here 
how Joseph received his brethren; how he par- 
doned and enriched them. In this history is 
found all that constitutes an interesting epic poem 
—exposition, plot, recognition, adventures, and 
the marvellous; nothing is more strongly marked 
with thé stamp of oriental genius. 

What the good man Jacob, the father of Jo- 
seph, answered to Pharaoh, ought to strike all 
those who know how to read—‘ How old art 
thou,” said the king to him-—‘* The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage,” said the old man, “are 
an hundred and thirty years; few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been.” 
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I never wasin Judea, thank God! and I never 
will go there. I have met with men of all na- 
tions who have returned from it, and they have 
all of them told me, that the situation of Jerusa- 
lem is horrible; that all the Jand round it is stony; 
that the mountains are bare; that the famous river 
Jordan is not more than forty feet wide; that the 
only good spot in the country is Jericho; in short, 
they all spoke of it as St. Jerome did, who resid- 
ed a long time in Bethlehem and describes the 
country as the refuse and rubbish of nature. He 
says, that in summer the inhabitants cannot get 
even water to drink. ‘This country however must 
have appeared to the Jews luxuriant and delight- 
ful, in comparison with the deserts in which they 
originated. Were the wretched inhabitants of the 
Landes to quit them for some of the mountains of 
Lampourdan, how would they exult and delight in 
the change; and how would they hope eventually 
to penetrate into the fine and fruitful districts of 
Languedoc, which would be to them the land of 
promise! 

Such is precisely the history of the Jews. Je- 
richo and Jerusalem are Toulouse and Montpe- 
lier, and the desert of Sinai is the country between 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 

But if the God who conducted the Israelites 
wished to bestow upon them a pleasant and fruit- 
ful land; if these wretched people had in fact 
dwelt in Egypt, why did he not permit them to 
remain in Egypt? ‘To this we are answered on- 
ly in the usual language of theology, 

Judea, it is said, was the promised land. God 
said to Abraham—“ I will give thee all the coun- 
try between the river of Egypt and the Eu- 
phrates.’* 

Alas! my friends, you never have had posses- 


* Genesis xv. 18. 
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sion of those fertile banks of the Euphrates and 
the Nile. You have only been duped and made 
fools of. You have almost always been slaves. 
To promise and to perform, my poor unfortunate 
fellows, are different things. ‘There was an old 
rabbi once among you, who, when reading your 
shrewd and sagacious prophecies, announcing for 
you a land of milk and honey, remarked that you 
had been promised more butter than bread. Be 
assured, that were the great Turk this very day 
to offer me the lordship (seigneurie) of Jerusa- 
lem, I would positively decline it. 

Frederick III. when he saw this detestable 
country, said, loudly enough to be distinctly heard, 
that Moses must have been very ill-advised to con- 
duct his tribe of lepers to such a place as that; 
why, says Frederick, did he not go to Naples? 
Adieu, my dear Jews; I am extremely sorry that 
the promised land is the lost Jand 

By the Baron de Brouxans.* 
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Justice is often done at last. Two or three 
authors, either venal or fanatical, eulogize the 
cruel and effeminate Constantine as if he had 
been a god, and treat as an absolute miscreant 
the just, the wise, and the great Julian. All 
other authors, copying from these, repeat both 
the flattery and the calumny. ‘They become al- 
most an article of faith. At length the age of 
sound criticism arrives; and at the end of four- 
teen hundred years, enlightened men revise the 
cause which had been decided by ignorance. In 
Constantine we see a man of successful ambition, 
internally scoffing at things divine as well as hu- 
man. He has the insolence to pretend that God 
sent him a standard in the air to assure him of 
victory. He imbrues himself im the blood of all 
his relations, and is lulled to sleep in all the ef- 
feminacy of luxury; but he is a christian—he is 
canonized. 

Julian is sober, chaste, disinterested, brave, and 
clement; but he is not a christian—he has long 
been considered a monster. 

At the present day, after having compared 
facts, memorials, and records, the writings of Ju- 
lian and those of his enemies, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that if he was not partial to 
christianity, he was somewhat excusable in hat- 
ing a sect stained with the blood of all his family; 
and that although he had been persecuted, im- 
prisoned, exiled, and threatened with death by 
the Galileans, under the reign of the cruel and 
sanguinary Constantius, he never persecuted 
them, but on the contrary even pardoned ten 
christian soldiers who had conspired against his 
life. His letters are read and admired: “The 
Galileans,” says he, ‘“ under my predecessor, suf- 
fered exile and imprisonment; and those who, 
according to the change of circumstances, were 
called heretics, were reciprocally massacred in 


* It is perfectly true that the baron de Broukans, 
whose name the author here borrows, had resided a long 
time in Palestine, and that he communicated all these de- 
tails to M. de Voltaire, in a conversation with him at 
Mount Pleasant (Delices) in my presence.—Note by 
WAGNIERE. 
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their turn. I have called home their exiles, I' 


have liberated their prisoners, I have restored | 


their property to those who were proscribed, and_ 
have compelled them to live in peace; but such. 
is the restless rage of these Galileans, that they 
deplore their inability any longer to devour one 
another.” What a letter! What a sentence, | 
dictated by philosophy, against persecuting fana-, 
ticism! ‘Ten christians conspiring against his. 
life, he detects and he pardons them. How ex- 
traordinary a man! What dastardly fanatics’ 
must those be who attempt to throw disgrace on 
his memory! 

In short, on investigating facts with impartiali- 
ty, we are obliged to admit, that Julian possessed 
all the qualities of Trajan, with the exception of . 
that depraved taste too long pardoned to the. 
Greeks and Romans; all the virtues of Cato, 
without either his obstinacy or ill-humor; every- 
thing that deserved admiration in Julius Cesar, 
and none of his vices. He possessed the conti-. 
nence ef Scipio. Finally, he was in all respects, 
equal to Marcus Aurelius, who was reputed the 
first of men. 

There are none who will now venture to re- 
peat, after that slanderer Theodoret, that, in or- 
der to propitiate the gods, he sacrificed a woman | 
in the temple of Carres; none who will repeat’ 
any longer the story of the death-scene in which| 
he is represented as throwing drops of blood 
from his hand towards heaven, calling out to Je- 
sus Christ, ‘‘ Galilean, thou hast conquered;” as 
if he had fought against Jesus in making war up- 
on the Persians; as if this philosopher, who died 
with such perfect resignation, had with alarm and 
despair recognized Jesus; as if he had believed 
that Jesus was in the air, and that the air was 
heaven! These ridiculous absurdities of men de- 
nominated fathers of the church, are happily no 
longer current and respected. 

Still however the effect of ridicule was, it seems, 
to be tried against him, as it was by the light and 
giddy citizens of Antioch. He is reproached for 
his ill-ecombed beard and the manner of his walk. 
But you, Mr. abbé de Ja Bletterie, never saw him 
walk; you have however read his Jetters and his 
Jaws, the monuments of his virtues. Of what 
consequence was it, comparatively, that he had a 
slovenly beard and an abrupt headlong walk, 
while his heart was full of magnanimity and al! 
his steps tended to virtue! : 

One important fact remains to be examined at 
the present day. Julian is reproached with at- 
tempting to falsify the prophecy of Jesus Christ, 
by re-building the temple of Jerusalem. Fires, 
it is asserted, came out of the earth and prevent- 
ed the continuance of the work It is said that 
this was a miracle, and that this miracle did 
not convert Julian, nor Alypius the superin- 
tendent of the enterprise, mor any individual 
of the umperial court; and upon this subject the 
abbé de la Bletterie thus expresses himself: 
—The emperor and the philosophers of his 
court undoubtedly employed all their knowledge 
of natural philosophy, to deprive the Deity of the 
honor of so striking and impressive a prodigy. 
Nature was always the favorite resource of un- 
believers; but she serves the cause of religion so 
very seasonably, that they might surely suspect 
some collusion between them.” 


|that it shall never be re-built. 
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In the first place, it is not true that it is said in 
the gospel, that the Jewish temple should not be 
re-built. ‘The gospel of Matthew, which was 
‘evidently written after the destruction of Jerusa- 


lem by ‘Titus, prophesies certainly, that not one 


‘stone should remain upon another of the temple 
of the Idumean Herod; but no evangelist says 
It is perfectly 
false, that not one stone remained upon another 
jwhen ‘Titus demolished it. All its foundations 
‘remained together, with one entire wall and the 
jtower Antonia, 

Secondly, of what consequence could it be to , 
ithe Supreme Being, whether there was a Jewish 
\temple, a magazine, or a mosque, on the spot 
|where the Jews were in the habit of slaughtering 
ibullocks and cows? 

Thirdly, it is not ascertained, whether it was 
from within the circuit of the walls of the city, or 
from within that ofthe temple, that those fires 
proceeded which burnt the workmen. But it is 
not very obvious why the Jews should burn the 
workmen of the emperor Julian, and not those of 
the caliph Omar, who long afterwards built a 
mosque upon the ruins of the temple; or those of 
the great Saladin, who rebuilt the same mosque. 
Had Jesus any particular predilection for the 
mosques of the mussulmen ? 

Fourthly, Jesus, notwithstanding his having 
predicted that there would not remain one stone 
upon another in Jerusalem, did not prevent the 
re-building of that city. 

Fifthly, Jesus predicted many things which God 
permitted never to come to pass. He predicted 
the end of the world, and his coming in the clouds 
with great power and majesty, before or about 
the end of the then existing generation. The 
world however has lasted to the present moment, 
and in all probability will last much longer. 

Sixthly, if Julian had written an account of this 
miracle, I should say that he had been imposed 
upon by a false and ridiculous report; I should 
think that the christians, his enemies, employed 
every artifice to oppose his enterprise, that they 
themselves killed the workmen, and exeited and 
promoted the belief of their bemg destroyed by 
miracle; but Julian does not say a single word on 
the subject. The war against the Persians at 
that time fully occupied his attention; he put off 
the re-building of the temple to some other time, 
and he died before he was able to commence the 
building. 

Seventhly, this prodigy is related in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who was a pagan. It is very possi- 
ble that it may have been an interpolation of the 
christians, ‘They have been charged with com- 
mitting numberless others which have been clear- 
ly proved. 

But it is not the less probable, that at a time 
when nothing was spoken of but prodigies and 
stories of witchcraft, Ammianus Marcellinus may 
have reported this fable on the faith of some cre- 
dulous narrator. Irom Titus Livius to De 'Thou, 
inclusively, all historians have been infected with 
prodigies. 

Eighthly, contemporary authors relate, that at 
the same period there was in Syria a great con- 
vulsion of the earth, which in many places broke 
out in conflagrations and swallowed up many ci 
ties. There was therefore more miracle. 
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Ninthly, if Jesus performed miracles, would it 
be in order to prevent the re-building of a temple 
in which he had himself sacrificed, and in which 
he was circumcised? Or would he not rather 
perform miracles to convert to christianity the 
various nations who at present ridicule it? Or 
rather still, to render more humane, more kind, 
christians themselves, who, from Arius and Atha- 
nasius down to Roland and the Paladins of the 
Cevennes, have shed torrents of human blood, 
and conducted themselves nearly as might be ex- 
pected from cannibals? 

Hence I conclude, that ‘nature’ is not in ‘col- 
lusion,’? as La Bletterie expresses it, with christ- 
ianity, but that La Bletterie is in collusion with 
some old women’s stories, one of those persons, 
as Julian phrases it, ‘‘ quibus cum stolidis anicu- 
lis negotium erat.” 

La Bletterie, after having done justice to some 
of Julian’s virtues, yet concludes the history of 
that great man by observing, that his death was 
the effect of ‘divine vengeance.’ If that be the 
case, all the heroes who have died young, from 
Alexander to Gustavus Adolphus, have, we must 
infer, been punished by God. Julian died the 
noblest of deaths, in the pursuit of his enemies, 
after many victories. Jovian, who succeeded 
him, reigned a much shorter time than he did, 
and reigned in disgrace. I see no divine ven- 
geance in the matter; and I see in La Bletterie 
himself nothing more than a disingenuous, dis- 
honest declaimer. But where are the men to be 
found who will dare to speak out? 

Libanius the stoic was one of these extraordi- 
narymen. He celebrated the brave and clement 
Julian in the presence of Theodosius, the whole- 
sale murderer of the Thessalonians; but Le Beau 
and La Bletterie fear to praise him in the hear- 
ing of their own puny parish officers. 
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Let any one suppose for a moment, that Julian 
had abandoned false gods for christianity; then 
examine him as a man, a philosopher, and an 
emperor; and let the examiner then point out the 
man whom he will venture to prefer to him. If 
he had lived only ten years longer, there is great 
probability that he would have given a different 
form to Europe from that which it bears at pre- 
sent. 

The christian religion depended upon his life: 
the efforts which he made for its destruction ren- 
dered his name execrable to the nations who have 
embraced it. ‘The christian priests, who were his 
contemporaries, accused him of almost every 
crime, because he had committed what in their 
eyes was the greatest of all,—he had lowered and 
humiliated them. It is not long since his name 
was never quoted without the epithet of apostate 
attached to it; and it is perhaps one of the great- 
est achievements of reason that he has at length 
ceased to be mentioned under so opprobrious a 
designation. Who would imagine, that in one of 
the Mercuries of Paris, for the year 1745, the 
author sharply rebukes a certain writer for failing 
in the common courtesies of life, by calling this 
emperor Julian ‘the apostate?? Not more than 
a hundred years ago, the man that would not 
have treated him as an apostate, would himself 
have been treated as an atheist. 
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What is very singular, and at the same time 
perfectly true is, that if you put out of considera- 
tion the various disputes between pagans and 
christians, in which this emperor was engaged; 
if you follow him neither to the christian churches 
nor idolatrous temples, but observe him atten- 
tively in his own household, in camp, in battle, 
in his manners, his conduct, and his writings, you 
will find him in every respect equal to Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Thus, the man who has been described as so 
abominable and execrable, is perhaps the first, or 
at least the second of mankind. Always sober, 
always temperate, indulging in no licentious plea- 
sures, sleeping on a mere bear’s skin, devoting 
only a few hours, and even those with regret to 
sleep; dividing his time between study and busi- 
ness, generous, susceptible of friendship, and an 
enemy to all pomp, and pride, and ostentation. 
Had he been merely a private individual, he must 
have extorted universal admiration. 

If we consider him in his military character, 
we see him constantly at the head of his troops, 
establishing or restoring discipline without rigor, 
beloved by his soldiers and at the same time re- 
straining their excesses, conducting his armies al- 
most always on foot, and showing them an ex- 
ample of endurmg every species of hardship, ever 
victorious in all his expeditions even to the last 
moment of his life, and at length dying at the 
glorious crisis when the Persians were routed. 
His death was that of a hero, and his last words 
were those of a philosopher: “ [ submit,” says he, 
“willingly to the eternal decrees of heaven, con- 
vinced that he who is captivated with life. when 
his last hour is arrived, is more weak and _pusil- 
lanimous than he who would rush to voluntary 
death when it is his duty still to live.” He con- 
verses to the last moment on the immortality of 
the soul; manifests no regrets, shows no weak- 
ness, and speaks only of his submission to the de- 
crees of providence. Let it be remembered that 
this is the death of an emperor at the age of thir- 
ty-two, and let it be then decided whether his 
memory should be insulted. 

As an emperor, we see him refusing the title 
of ‘Dominus,’ which Constantine affected; re- 
lieving his people from difficulties, diminishing 
taxes, encouraging the arts; reducing to the mod- 
erate amount of seventy ounces each those pre- 
sents in crowns of gold, which had before been 
exacted from every city to the amount of three or 
four hundred marks; promoting the strict and 
general observance of the laws; restraining 
both his officers and ministers from oppression, 
and preventing as much as possible all corrup- 
tlon. 

Ten christian soldiers conspire to assassinate 
him; they are discovered, and Julian pardons 
them, The people of Antioch, who united inso- 
lence to voluptuousness, offer him an insult: he 
revenges himself only like a man of sense; and 
while he might have made them feel the weight 
of imperial power, he merely makes them feel 
the superiority of his mind. Compare with this 
conduct the executions which Theodosius (who 
was very near being made a saint) exhibited in 
Antioch, and the ever dreadful and memorable 
slaughter of all the inhabitants of Thessalonica, 
for an offence of a somewhat similar description; 
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and then decide between these two celebrated 
characters. 

Certain writers, called fathers of the church, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and Theodoret, thought it 
incumbent on them to calumniate him, because 
he had abandoned the christian religion. They 
did not consider that it was the triumph of that 
religion to prevail over so great a man, and even 
over a sage, after having resisted tyrants. One 
of them says, that he took a barbarous vengeance 
on Antioch and filled it with blood. How could 
a fact so public and atrocious, escape the knowl- 
edge of all other historians? It is perfectly known 
that he shed no blood at Antioch but that of the 
victims sacrificed in the regular services of reli- 
gion. Another ventures to assert, that before his 
death he threw some of his own blood towards 
heaven, and exclaimed, “ Galilean, thou hast con- 
quered.” How could a tale so insipid and so im- 

robable, even for a moment obtain credit?» Was 
it against the christians that he was then com- 
batting? and is such an act, are such expres- 
sions, in the slightest degree characteristic of the 
man? 

Minds of a somewhat superior order to those 
of Julian’s detractors, may perhaps inquire, how 
it could occur, that a statesman like him, a man 
of so much intellect, a genuine philosopher, could 
quit the christian religion, in which he was edu- 
eated, for paganism, of which, it is almost impos- 
sible not to suppose, he must have felt the folly 
and ridicule. It might be inferred, that if Julian 
yielded too much to the suggestions of his reason 
against the mysteries of the christian religion, he 
ought, at least in all consistency, to have yielded 
more readily to the dictates of the same reason, 
when more correctly and decidedly condemning 
the fables of paganism. 

Perhaps, by attending a little to the progress 
of his life, and the nature of his character, we 
may discover what it was that inspired him with 
so strong an aversion to christianity. The em- 
peror Constantine, his great uncle, who had plac- 
ed the new religion on the throne, was stained by 
the murder of his wife, his son, his brother in- 
Jaw, his nephew, and his father-in-law. The 
three children of Constantine began their bloody 
and baleful reign, with murdering their uncle and 
their cousins. From that time followed a series 
of civil] wars and murders. The father, the bro- 
ther, and all the relations of Julian, and even Ju- 
lian himself, were marked down for destruction 
by Constantius, his uncle. He escaped this gen- 
eral massacre, but the first years of his life were 
passed in exile, and he at last owed the preserva- 
tion of his life, his fortune, and the title of Cesar, 
only to Eusebia, the wife of his uncle Constan- 
tius, who, after having had the cruelty to pro- 
scribe his infancy, had the imprudence to appoint 
him Cesar, and the still further and greater im- 
prudence of then persecuting him. , 

He was, in the first instance, a witness of the in- 
solence with which a certain bishop treated his 
benefactress Eusebia. He was called Leontius, 
and was bishop of Tripoli. He sent information 
to the empress “that he would not visit her un- 
less she would consent to receive him in a man- 
ner corresponding to his episcopal dignity; that 
is, that she should advance to receive him at the 
door, that she should receive his benediction in a 
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bending attitude, und that she should remain 
standing until he granted her permission to be 
seated.” The pagan pontifis were not in the 
habit of treating princesses precisely in this man- 
ner, and such brutal arrogance could not but 
make a deep impression on the mind of a young 
man attached at once to philosophy and sim- 
plicity. 

If he saw that he was in a christian family, he 
saw, at the same time, that he was in a family 
rendered distinguished by parricides; if he look- 
ed at the court bishops, he perceived that they 
were at once audacious and intriguing, and that 
all anathematized each other in turn. The hos- 
tile parties of Arius and Athanasius filled the em- 
pire with confusion and carnage; the pagans, on 
the contrary, never had any religious quarrels. 
It is natural therefore that Julian, who had been 
educated, let it be remembered, by philosophic 
pagans, should have strengthened by their dis- 
courses the aversion he must necessarily have felt 
in his heart for the christian religion. It is not 
more extraordinary to see Julian quit christianity 
for false gods, than to see Constantine quit false 
gods for christianity. It is highly probable, that 
both changed from motives of state policy, and 
that this policy was mixed up in the mind of Ju- 
lian with the stern loftiness of a stoic soul. _ 

The pagan priests had no dogmas: they did not 
compel men to believe that which was incredible, 
they required nothing but sacrifices, and even sa- 
crifices were not enjoined under rigorous penal- 
ties; they did not set themselves up as the first 
order in the state, did not form a state within a 
state, and did not mix in affairs of government. 
These might well be considered motives to induce 
a man of Julian’s character to declare himself on 
their side; and if he had piqued himself upon be- 
ing nothing besides a stoic, he would have had 
against him the priests of both religions, and all 
the fanatics of each. ‘The common people would 
not at that time have endured a prince who was 
content simply with the pure worship of a pure 
divinity and the strict observance of justice. It 
was necessary to side with one of the opposing 
parties. We must therefore believe, that Julian 
submitted to the pagan ceremonies, as the major- 
ity of princes and great men attend the forms of 
worship in the public temples. They are led 
thither by the people themselves, and are often 
obliged to appear what in fact they are not; and 
to be in public the first and greatest slaves of cre- 
dulity. The Turkish sultan must bless the name 
of Omar. ‘The Persian sophi must bless the name 
of Ali. Marcus Aurelius himself was initiated in 
the mysteries of Eleusis. 

We ought not therefore to be surprised, that 
Julian should have debased his reason by conde- 
scending to the forms and usages of superstition; 
but it is impossible not to feel indignant against 
Theodoret, as the only historian who relates that 
he sacrificed a woman in the temple of the moon 
at Carres. 'This infamous story must be classed 
with the absurd tale of Ammianus, that the genius 
of the empire appeared to Julian before his death, 
and with the other equally ridiculous one, that 
when Julian attempted to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, there came globes of fire out of the 
earth, and consumed all the works and workmen 
without distinction. 
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Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 
Horace, book i, ep. ii. 16. 


Both christians and pagans equally circulated 
fables concerning Julian; but the fables of the 
christians, who were his enemies, were filled with 
calumny. Who could ever be induced to believe, 
that a philosopher sacrificed a woman to the moon, 
and tore out her entrails with hisown hands? Is 
such atrocity compatible with the character of a 
rigid stoic? 

He never put any christian to death: he gtant- 
ed them no favors, but he never persecuted them. 
He permitted them, like a just sovereign, to keep 
their own property; and he wrote in opposition 
to them like a philosopher. He forbade their 
teaching in the schools the profane authors, whom 
they endeavored to decry—this was not persecut- 
ing them; and he prevented them from tearing 
one another to pieces in their outrageous hatred 
and quarrels—this was protecting them. ‘They 
had in fact therefore nothing with which they 
could reproach him, but with having abandoned 
them, and with not being of their opinion. They 
found means however of rendering execrable to 
posterity a prince, who, but for his change of re- 
ligion, would have been admired and beloved by 
all the world. 

Although we have already treated of Julian un- 
der the article AposTatsE; although, following the 
example of every sage, we have deplored the 
dreadful calamity he experienced in not being a 
christian, and have done justice elsewhere to his 
various excellences, we must nevertheless say 
something more upon the subject. 

We do this in consequence of an imposture 
equally absurd and atrocious, which we casually 
met with in one of those petty dictionaries wich 
which France 1s now inundated, and which un- 
fortunately are so easilycompiled. ‘This diction- 
ary of theology which I am now alluding to, pro- 
ceeds from an ex-jesuit called Paulian, who re- 
peats the story, so discredited and absurd, that 
the emperor Julian, after being mortally wound- 
ed in a battle with the Persians, threw some of 
his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘ Galilean, 
thou hast conquered;”—a fable which destroys 
itself, as Julian was conquerer in the battle, and 
Jesus Christ certainly was not the God of the 
Persians. 

Paulian, notwithstanding, dares to assert, that 
the fact is incontestible. And upon what ground 
does he assert it? Upon the ground of its being 
related by Theodoret, the author of so many dis- 
tinguished lies; and even this notorious writer 
himself relates it only as a vague report; he uses 
the expression, “It is said.”* This story is wor- 
thy of the calumniators who stated, that Julian 
had sacrificed a woman to the moon, and that af- 
ter his death a large chest was found among his 
moveables filled with human heads. 

This is not the only falsehood and calumny with 
which this ex-jesuit Paulian is chargeable. If 
these contemptible wretches knew what injury 
they did to our holy religion, by endeavoring to 
support it by imposture, and by the abominable 
abuse with which they assail the most respectable 
characters, they would be less audacious and in- 
furiated. ‘They care not however for supporting 


* Theodoret, chap. xxv. 


religion; what they want is, to gain money by 
their libels; and despairing of being read by per- 
sons of sense, and taste, and fashion, they go on 
gathering and compiling theological trash, in 
hopes that their productions will be adopted in 
the seminaries.* 

We sincerely ask pardon of our well-informed 
and respectable readers, for introducing such 
names as those of the ex-jesuits Paulian, Nonotte, 
and Patouillet; but after having trampled to death 
serpents, we shall probably be excused for crush 
ing fleas.t 


* See the article PHILOSOPHY. 

+ M. de Voltaire is the first writer who has dared to 
do complete justice to this prince, who was certainly one 
of the most extraordinary men that ever filled a throne. 
Being appointed in early life, and almost immediately up- 
on quitting the schools of the philosophers, to the gov- 
ernment of the Gauls, he protected them with equal 
courage from the inroads of the Germans, and from the 
peculations and extortions of the imperial collectors, who 
were ravaging the country in the name of Constantius. 
His private life was that of a sage; an able and active 
commander during the campaign, in winter he became an 
assiduous, just, and humane magistrate, Constantius en- 
deavored to recal him, but the army revolted, and com- 
pelled him to accept the title of Augustus. The details 
of this event transmitted to us by history, exhibit Julian 
as equally free from reproach at this crisis, as in the 
other circumstances of his life. He was obliged to de- 
cide between certain death and war against a tyrant pol- 
luted by blood and rapine, debased by superstition and 
effeminacy, and who, it was evident, had resolved on his 
destruction. His right was the same as Constantine’s, 
who had indeed by no means so satisfactory a justifica- 
tion of his conduct. 

While his army, under the conduct of his generals, 
marches towards Greece, crossing the Alps and the north 
of Italy, Julian, at the head of a chosen body of cavalry, 
passes the Rhine, traverses Germany and Pannonia, part- 
ly through dominions belonging to the empire, and purtly 
through those of barbarians, and is seen descending the 
mountains of Macedonia, while he was supposed still to 
be in Gaul. This march, unique as it is in hisiory, is 
nevertheless scarcely known; for the hatred of the priests 
made them envy Julian even his military glory. 

Within six months from the commencement of his 
reign, he secured all the frontiers of the empire, excited 
a universal respect both for his justice and clemency, ex- 
|tinguished- the quarrels that existed between christians, 
which began to disturb and shake the empire, and replied 
to their revilings, and counteracted their plots, only by ar- 
guments and pleasantry. He at last undertook, against 
the Parthians, that war which had for its sole object the 
obtaining for the eastern provinces a secure barrier agains? 
incursion. Never was so short a reign attended with 
more real glory. Under his predecessors, as well 9s un- 
der the princes who succeeded him, it wasa capital crime 
,to wear robes of purple; one of the cow tiers once accus- 
ed before him a citizen who, out of pride or folly, had 
jadorned himself with this dangerous distinction. Well 
‘then, says Julian, he only wants purple shoes; carry 
him a pair from me, and his dress will be then complete. 

The ** Satire of the Ceesars’’ is a work abounding with 
keen observation and sound philosophy; the stern, but 
‘just and well-grounded judgment here pronounced on 
\these princes by one of their successors, is a record per- 
fectly singular in history. In his ‘* Letters to Philoso- 
phers,”” in his ‘* Discourse to the Athenians,’? he shows 
‘himself superior in genius and acquirements to Marcus 
Antoninus, his model; the only emperor, besides him- 
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_- JUST AND UNJUST. 


Wuo has given us the perception of just and 
unjust? God, who gave us a brain and a heart. 
But when does our reason inform us that there 
are such things as vice and virtue? Just at the 
same time she teaches us that two and two make 
four. There is no innate knowledge, for the 
same reason that there is no tree that bears leaves 
and fruit when it first starts above the earth. 
There is nothing innate or fully developed in the 
first instance; but—we repeat here what we have 
often said—God causes us to be born with organs, 
which, as they grow and become unfolded, make 
us feel all that it is necessary for our species to 
feel, for the conservation of that species. 

How is this continual mystery performed? 
Tell me, ye yellow inhabitants of the Isles of 
Sunda, ye black Africans, ye beardless Canadians; 
and you—Plato, Cicero, and Epictetus. You_all 
equally feel that it is better to give the superfluity 
of your bread, your rice, or your manioc, to the 
poor man who meekly requests it, than to kill 

im or scoop his eyes out. It is evident to the 
whole world, that a benefit is more honorable to 
the performer than an outrage, that gentleness is 
preterable to fury. 

The only thing required then is to exercise our 
reason in discriminating the various shades of 
what is right and wrong. Good and evil are of- 
ten neighbors; eur passions confound them; who 
shall enlighten and direct us? Ourselves, when 
we are calm and undisturbed. Whoever has 
written on the subject of human duties, in all 
countries throughout the world, has written well, 
because he wrote withreason. All have said the 
same thing: Socrates and Epictetus, Confucius 
and Cicero, Marcus Antoninus and Amurath II., 
had the same morality. 


self, who left any written works behind him. In order 
to form a correct judgment of the philosophical writings 
of Julian and his books against the christians, we must 
compare them, not with the works of modern philoso- 
phers, but with those of the Greek philosophers, of the 
Jearned and ingenious men of his own age, and of the 
fathers of the church; it will be then seen, that few men 
could be compared with advantage to this prince, who 
died at the age of thirty-two, after having gained battles 
on the Rhine and on the Euphrates. 

He died like Epaminondas in the bosom of victory, 
and conversing tranquilly with the philosophers who fol- 
lowed his army. Fanatics had predicted his death; and 
the Persians, far from exulting at it, ascribed it to the 
treason of the Romans. a ‘ 
necessary to prevent the christians from tearing to pieces 
his body, and violating his tomb. Jovian, his successor, 
was a christian. He made a disgraceful treaty with the 
Persians, and died at the end of a few months, the vic- 
tim of intemperance and debauchery. : 

Those who reproach Julian for not having secured a 
successor to the empire worthy of replacing himself, for- 
get the shortness of his reign, the necessity of beginning 
with the re-establishment of peace, and the difficulty of 
providing for the government of an immense empire, the 
constitution of which required a single master, could not 
endure a feeble sovereign, and furnished no means for an 
undisturbed election.—French Ed. i 
_ We need not, in allusion to the commencement of this 
able note, advert to the effective manner in which Gib- 
bon, in the “‘ Decline and Fall,’’ has seconded Voltaire. 
—T. 


Extraordinary precautious were, 


|secution of M. de Morangies. 
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We would repeat every day to the whole of 

the human race—Morality is uniform and inva- 
riable; it comes from God: dogmas are different; 
they come from ourselves. 
_ Jesus never taught any metaphysical dogmas; 
he wrote no theological courses; he never said— 
I am consubstantial; I have two wills and two 
natures with only one person. He left to the cor- 
deliers and the jacobins who would appear twelve 
hundred years after him, the delicate and difficult 
topic of argument, whether his mother was con- 
ceived in original sin? he never pronounced mar- 
riage to be the visible sign of a thing invisible; he 
never said a word about concomitant grace; he 
instituted neither monks nor inguisitors; he ap- 
pointed nothing of what we see at the present 
day. 

God had given the knowledge of just and un- 
just, right and wireng, throughout all the ages 
which preceded christianity. God never chang- 
ed nor can change. The constitution of our 
souls, our principles ef reason and morality, will 
ever be the same. Flow is virtue promoted by 
theological distinctions, by dogmas founded on 
those distinctions, by persecutions founded on 
those dogmas? Nature, terrified and _horror- 
struck at all these barbarous inventions, calls 
jaloud to all men—Be just, and not perseeuting 
sophists. 

ou read in the Sadder, which is the summary 
of the laws of Zoroaster, this admirable maxim: 
'— © When it is doubtful whether the action you 
‘are about to perform is just or unjust, abstain 
from doing it.” What legislator ever spoke bet- 
ter? We have not here the system of ‘ probable 
opinions,’ invented by people who called them- 
selves ‘the Society of Jesus.’ 


JUSTICE. 


Tart ‘justice’ is often extremely unjust, is not 
an observation merely of the present day; ‘sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria,’ is one of the most an- 
cient proverbs in existence. ‘There are many 
dreadful ways of being unjust; as for example 
that of racking the innocent Calas upon equivo- 
cal evidence, and thus incurring the guilt of shed- 
ding innecent blood, by a tod strong reliance on 
vain presumptions. 

Another method of being unjust is, condemn- 
ing to execution a man who at most deserves on- 
ly three months imprisonment; this species of in- 
justice is that of tyrants, and particularly that of 
fanatics, who always become tyrants whenever 
they obtain the power of doing mischief. 

We cannot more completely demonstrate this 
truth than by the letter of a celebrated barrister, 
written in 1766, to the marquis of Beccaria, one 
of the most celebrated professors of jurisprudence 
at this time in Europe :—* 


* M. de Voltaire, in the preceding editions, had placed 
here, under the title of ‘‘ Letter of M. Cassen to M. Bec- 
caria,’’ a little work that he had printed separately under 
that of <*An Account of the Chevalier de la Barre.’’ 
That account has been printed among our author’s works 
of Policy and Legislation (see the second volume of 
Policy) and we have substituted for it in this place an- 
other letter of M. de Voltaire to M. Beccaria, on the pro- 
The rest of his other 
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Letter to the Marquis of Beccaria, Professor of 
Public Law at Milan, on the Subject of M. de 
Morangies. 1772. 


Sir,—You are a teacher of laws in Italy, a 
country from which we derive all laws except 
those which have been transmitted to us by our 
own absurd and contradictory customs the re- 
mains of that ancient barbarism, the rust of which 
subsists to this day in one of the most flourishing 
kingdoms of the earth. 

Your book upon crimes and punishments open- 
ed the eyes of many of the lawyers of Europe 
who had been brought up in absurd and inhuman 
usages; and men began everywhere to blush at 
finding themselves still wearing their ancient 
dress of savages. 

Your opinion was requested on the dreadful 
execution to which two young gentlemen just out 
of their childhood had been sentenced; one of 
whom, having escaped the tortures he was des- 
tined to, has become a most excellent officer in 
the service of the great king, while the other, who 
had inspired the brightest hopes, died like a sage, 
by a horrible death, without ostentation and with- 
out pusillanimity, surrounded by no less than five 
executioners. ‘These lads were accused of inde- 
cency in action and words, a fantt which three 
months’ imprisonment would have sutticiently 
punished, and which would have been iafallibly 
corrected by time. 

You replied, that their judges were assascins, 
and that all Europe was of your opinion. 

TI consulted you on the cannibal sentences pass- 
ed on Calas, on Sirven, and Montbailli; and you 
anticipated the decrees which were afterwards is- 
sued from the chief courts and officers of law in 
the kingdom, which justified injured innocence 
and re-established the honor of the nation. 

I at present consult you on a cause of a very 
different nature. It is at once civil and criminal. 
It is the case of a man of quality, a major-gener- 
al in the army, who maintains alone his honor 
and fortune against a whole family of poor and 
obscure citizens, and against an immense multi- 
tude consisting of the dregs of the people, whose 
execrations against hina are echoed through the 
whole of France. 

The poor family accuses the general officer of 
taking from it by fraud and violence a hundred 
thousand crowns. 

The general officer accuses these poor persons 
of trying to obtain from him a hundred thousand 
crowns by means equally criminal. They com- 
plain, that they are not merely in danger of los- 
ing an immense property, which they never ap- 
peared to possess, but also of being oppressed, 
insulted, and beaten by the officers of justice, who 
compelled them to declare themselves guilty and 
consent to their own ruin and punishment. The 
general solemnly protests, that these imputations 
of fraud and violence are atrocious calumnies. 
The advocates of the two parties contradict each 
other on all the facts, on all the inductions, and 
even on all the reasonings; their memorials are 
called tissues of falsehoods; and each treats the 
adverse party as inconsistent and absurd,—an in- 
variable practice in every dispute. 


writings upon this subject are to be found in the course 
of the same volume.—T’. 


When you have had the goodness, sir, to read 
their memorials, which I have now the honor of 
sending to you, you will, I trust, permit me to 
suggest the difficulties which I fee] on the case; 
they are dictated by perfect impartiality. I know 
‘neither of the parties, and neither of the advo- 
cates; but having, in the course of four and twen- 
ty years, seen calumny and injustice so often tri- 
umph, I may be permitted to endeavor to pene- 
trate the labyrinth in which these monsters un- 
fortunately find shelter. 


Presumptions against the Verron Family. 


1. In the first place, there are four bills, paya- 
ble to order, for a hundred thousand crowns, 
drawn with perfect regularity by an officer other- 
wise deeply involved in debt; they are payable 
for the benefit of a woman of the name of Per- 
ron, who called herself the widow of a banker. 
They are presented by her grand-son, du Jon- 

uay, her heir, recently admitted a doctor of laws, 
although he is ignorant even of orthography. Is 
this enough? Yes; in an ordinary case it would 
be so; but if, in this very extraordinary case, there 
is an extreme probability, that the doctor of laws 
never did and never could carry the money which 
he pretends to have delivered in his grandmother’s 
name; if the grandmother, who maintained her- 
self with difficulty in a garret, by the miserable 
occupation of pawnbroking, never could have 
been in the possession of the hundred thousand 
crowns; if in short the grandson and his mother 
have spontaneously confessed, and attested the 
written confession by their actual signatures, that 
they attempted to rob the general, and that he 
never received more than twelve hundred francs 
instead of three hundred thousand Jivres;—in this 
case, is not the cause sufficiently cleared up? Is 
not the public sufficiently able to judge from these 
preliminaries? 

2. I appeal to yourself, sir, whether it is pro- 
bable that the poor widow of a person unknown 
in society, who is said to have been a petty stock- 
jobber, and not a banker, could be in possession 
of so considerable a sum to lend, at an extreme 
risk, to an officer notoriously in debt? The gen- 
eral in short contends, that this jobber, the hus- 
band of the woman in question, died insolvent; 
that even his inventory was never paid for; that 
this pretended banker was originally a baker’s 
boy in the household of M. the duke of St. Aig- 
nan, the French ambassador in Spain; that he af- 
terwards took up the profession of a broker at 
Paris; and that he was compelled by M. Heraut, 
lieutenant of police, to restore certain promissory 
notes, or bills of exchange, which he had obtain- 
ed from some young man by extortion;—such the 
fatality impending over this wretched family from 
bills of exchange! Should all these statements 
be proved, do you conceive it at all probable, that 
this family lent a hundred thousand crowns to an 
involved officer with whom they were upon no 
terms of friendship or acquaintance? 

8. Do you consider it probable, that the job- 
ber’s grandson, the doctor of laws, should have 
gone on foot no less than five leagues, have made 
twenty-six journeys, have mounted and descended 
three thousand steps, all in the space of five hours, 
without any stopping, to carry ‘secretly’ twelve 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five louis-d’or 
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to a man, to whom, on the following day he pub- 
licly gives twelve hundred francs? Does not such 
an account appear to be invented with an utter 
deficiency of ingenuity, and even of common 
sense? Do those who believe it appear to be 
sages? What can you think then of those who 
solemnly affirm it without believing it? 

4. Is it probable, that young du Jonquay, the 
doctor of laws, and his own mother, should have 
made and signed a declaration, upon oath, before 
a superior Judge, that this whole account was 
false, that they had never carried the gold, and 
that they were confessed rogues, if in fact they 
had not been such, and if grief and remorse had 
not extorted this confession of their crime? And 
when they afterwards say, that they had made 
this confession before the commissary, only be- 
cause they had previously becn assaulted and 
beaten at the house of a proctor, would such an 
excuse be deemed by you reasonable or absurd? 

Can anything be ciearer, than that if this doctor 
of laws had really been assaulted and beaten in any 
other house on account of this cause, he should 
have demanded justice of the commissary for this 
violence, instead of freely signing, together with 
his mother, that they were both guilty of a crime! 
which they had not committed? 

Would it be admissible for them to say,—We 
signed our condemnation because we thought that 
the general had bought over against us all the 
police officers and all the chief judges? 


Can good sense listen for a moment to such ar- 
guments? Would any one have dared to suggest} 
such even in the days of our barbarism, when we| 


had neither laws, nor manners, nor cultivated/|| 


reason? 

If I may credit the very circumstantial memo- 
rials of the general, the Verrons, when put in pri- 
son upon his accusation, at first persisted in the 
confession of their crime. ‘They wrote two let- 
ters to the person whom they had made the de- 
pository of the bills extorted from the general; 
they were terrified at the contemplation of their 
guilt, which they saw might conduct them to the 
galleys or to the gibbet. ‘They afterwards gain 
more firmness and confidence. ‘The persons with 
whoin they were to divide the fruit of their vil- 
lainy encourage and support them; and the at- 
tractions of the vast sum in their contemplation 
seduce, hurry, and urge them on to persevere in 
the original charge. They call into their assist- 
ance all the dark frauds and pettifogging chican- 
ery to which they can gain access, to clear them 
from a crime which they had themselves actually 
admitted. They avail themselves with dexterity 
of the distresses to which the involved officer was 
occasionally reduced, to give a color of probabili- 
ty to his attempting the re-establishment of his 
affairs by the rohbery or theft of a hundred thou- 
sand crowns. ‘They rouse the commiseration of 
the populace, who at Paris are easily stimulated 
and frenzied. ‘hey appeal successfully for com-; 
passion to the members of the bar, who make it 
a point of indispensable duty to employ their elo- 
quence in their behalf, and to support the weak 
against the powerful, the people against the no- 
bility. The clearest case becomes in time the 
most obscure. A simple cause, which the police 
magistrate would have terminated in four days, 
goes on increasing for more than a whole year by 
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the mire and filth introduced into it through all 
the numberless channels of chicanery, interest, 
and party spirit. You will perceive that the 
whole of this statement is a summary of memo- 
rials or documents that appeared in this celebrat- 
ed cause. 


Presumptions in Favor of the Verron Family. 


We shall here consider the defence of the 
grandmother, the mother, and the grandson (the 
doctor of laws) against these strong presump- 
tions. 

1. The hundred thousand crowns (or very 
nearly that sum) which it is pretended the widows 
Verron never was possessed of, were formerly 
made over to her by her husband, in trust, to- 
gether with the silver plate. This deposit was 
‘secretly’ brought to her six months after her hus- 
band’s death, by a man of the name of Chotard. 
She placed them out, and always ‘secretly,’ with 
a notary called Gilet, who restored them to her, 
still ‘secretly,’ in 1760. She had therefore, in 
fact, the hundred thousand crowns which her ad- 
versary pretends she never possessed. 

2. She died in extreme old age, while the cause 
was going on, protesting, after receiving the sa- 
crament, that these hundred thousand crowns 
were carried in gold to the general officer by her 
grandson, in twenty-six journeys on foot, on the 
twenty-third of September in 1771. 

8. It is not at all probable, that an officer ac- 
customed to borrowing, and broken down in cir- 
cumstances, should have given bills payable to or- 
der fur the sum of three thousand livres, to a per- 
son unknown to him, unless he had actually re- 


‘ceived that sum. 


4. There are witnesses who saw counted out 
and ranged in order the bags filled with this gold, 
and who saw the doctor of laws carry it to the 
general on foot, under his great coat, in twenty- 
six Journeys, occupying the space of five hours. 
And he made these twenty-six astonishing jour- 
neys merely to satisfy the general, who had par- 
ticularly requested secresy. 

5. The doctor of laws adds,—Our grandmother 
and ourselves lived, it is true, in a garret, and we 
lent a little money upon pledges; but we lived so 
merely upon a principle of judicious economy; 
the object was to buy for me the office of a coun- 
sellor of parliament, at a time when the magis- 
tracy was purchasable. It is true that my three 
sisters gain their subsistence by needle-work and 
embroidery; the reason of which was, that my 
grandmother kept all her property for me. It is 
true that J have kept company only with procur- 
esses, coachmen, and lacqueys; I acknowledge 


‘that I speak and that f write in their style; but I 


might not on that account be less worthy of be- 
coming a magistrate, by making, after all, a good 
use of my time.* 

6. All worthy persons have commiserated our 
misfortune. M. Auburg, a farmer-general, as 
respectable as any in Paris, has generously taken 
our side, and his voice has obtained for us that of 
the public. 

This defénce appears in some part of it plausi- 
ble. Their adversary refutes it in the following 
manner :— 


* A pleasant satire upon the sale of offices.—T. 
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Arzuments of the Major-General against those 
of the Verron Family. 


1. The story of the deposit must be considered 
by every man of sense as equally false and ridicu- 
lous with that of the six and twenty journeys on 
foot. Ifthe poor jobber, the husband of the old 
woman, had intended to give at hisdeath so much 
money to his wife, he might have done it in a di- 
rect way from hand to hand, without the inter- 
vention of a third person. 

If he had been possessed of the pretended sil- 
ver plate, one half of it must have belonged to 
the wife, as equal owner of their united goods. 
She would not have remained quiet for the space 
of six months, in a paltry lodging of two hundred 
francs a year, without reclaiming her plate, and 
exerting her utmost efforts to obtain her right. 
Chotard also, the alleged friend of her husband 
and herself, would not have suffered her to re- 
main for six long months in a state of such great 
indigence and anxiety. 

There was, in reality, a person of the name of 
Chotard; but he was a man ruined by debts and 
debauchery, a fraudulent bankrupt who embez- 
zled forty thousand crowns from the tax office of 
the farmers-general, in which he held a situation,* 
and who is not likely to have given up a hundred 
thousand crowns to the grandmother of the doc- 
tor of laws. 

The widow Verron pretends, that she employ- 


ed her money at interest, always it appears in se-| 


cresy, with a notary of the name of Gilet, but no 
trace of this fact can be found in the office of that 
notary. 

She declares, that this notary returned her the 
money, still secretly, in the year 1760: he was at 
that time dead. 

If all these facts be true, it must be admitted 
that the cause of du Jonquay and la Verron, built 
on a foundation of such ridiculous lies, must in- 
evitably fall to the ground. 

2. The will of la Verron, made half an hour 
before her- death, when God and death were at 
the same instant on her lips, is, to all appearance, 
in itself a respectable and even pious document. 
But if it be really in the number of those pious 
things which are every day observed to be mere- 
ly instrumental to crime—if this lender upon 
pledges, while recommending her soul to God, 
manifestly lied to God, what importance or weight 
can the document bring with it? Is it not rather 
the strongest proof of imposture and villainy? 

The old woman had always been made to state, 
while the suit was carried on in her name, that 
she possessed only this sum of one hundred thou- 
sand crowns which it was intended to rob her of; 
that she never had more than that sum; and yet, 
behold! in her will she mentions five hundred 
thousand livres of her property! Here are two 
hundred thousand francs more than any one ex- 
pected, and here is the widow Verron convicted 
out of her own mouth. Thus, in this singular 
cause, does the at once atrocious and ridiculous 
imposture of the family break out on every side, 
during the woman’s life, and even when she is 
within the grasp of death. . 


* This appears from the evidence of MM. de Mazieres 
and Dangé, two farmers-general, 
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3. It is probable, and it is even in evidence, 
that the general would not trust his bills for a 
hundred thousand crowns to a doctor of whom he 
knew little or nothing, without having an ac- 
knowledgment from him. He did however com- 
mit this inadvertence, which is the fault of an un- 
suspecting and noble heart; he was led astray by 
the youth, by the candor, by the apparent gener- 
osity of a man not mvure than twenty-seven years 
of age, who was on the point of being raised to 
the magistracy, who actually, upon an urgent oc- 
casion, lent him twelve hundred francs, and who 
promised in the course of a few days to obtain for 
him, from xn opulent company, the sum of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns. Here is the knot and dif- 
ficulty of the cause. We must strictly examine 
whether it be probable, that a man, who is ad- 
mitted to have received nearly a hundred thou- 
sand crowns in gold, should on the very morning 
after come in great haste, as for a most indispens- 
able occasion, to the man who the evening before 
had advanced him twelve thousand four hundred 
and twenty-five louis-d’or. 

‘There is not the slightest probability of his do- 
ing so. 

It is still less probable, as we have already ob- 
served, that a man of distinction, a general offi- 
cer, and the father of a family, in return for the 
invaluable and almost unprecedented kindness of 
lending him a hundred thousand crowns, should, 
instead of the sincerest gratitude to his benefac- 
tor, absolutely endeavor to get him hanged; and 
this on the part of a man who had nothing more 
to do than to await quietly the distant expirations 
of the periods of payment; who was under no 
temptation, in order to gain time, to commit such 
profligate and atrocious villainy, and who had 
never in fact committed any villainy at all. Sure- 
ly it is more natural to think that the man, whose 
grandfather was a pettifogging, paltry jobber, and. 
whose grandmother was a wretched lender of 
small sums upon the pledges of absolute misery, 
should have availed himself of the blind confi- 
dence of an unsuspecting soldier, to extort from 
him a hundred thousand crowns, and that he pro- 
mised to divide this sum with the depraved and 
abominable accomplices of his baseness. 

4. 'There are witnesses who depose in favor 
of du Jonquay and la Verron. Let us consider 
who those witnesses are and what they depose. 

In the first place, there is a woman of the name 
of 'Tourtera, a broker, who supported la Verron 
in her peddling insignificant concern of pawnbrok- 
ing, and who has been five times in the hospital 
in consequence of the scandalous impurities of 
her life; which can be proved with the utmost 
ease. 

There is a coachman called Gilbert, who, some- 
times firm, at other times trembling in his wick- 
edness, declared to a lady of the name of Petit, 
in the presence of six persons, that he had been 
suborned by du Jonquay. He subsequently in- 
quired of many other persons, whether he should 
yet be in time to retract, and reiterated ‘expres- 
sions of this nature before witnesses.* 


* This is contained in the declaration of Count de 
Morangies. If he meant to deceive by such a statement, 
he could not be too severely censured. If he stated the 
truth, the cause was decided. 
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Setting aside however what has been stated of 
Gilbert’s disposition to retract, it is very possible 
that he might be deceived, and may not be charge- 
able with falsehood and perjury. It is possible 
that he might see money at the pawnbroker’s, 
and that he might be told, and might believe, that 
three hundred thousand livres were there. No- 
thing is more dangerous in many persons than a 
quick and heated imagination, which actually 
makes men think that they have seen what it was 
absolutely impossible they could see. 

Then comes a man of the name of Aubriot, a 
god-son of the procuress 'Tourtera, and complete- 
ly under her guidance. He deposes, that he saw, 
in one of the streets of Paris, on the twenty-third 
of September, 1771, doctor du Jonquay in his 
great coat, carrying bags. 

Surely there is here no very decisive proof, that 
the doctor on that day made twenty-six journeys 
on foot, and travelled over five leagues of ground, 
to deliver ‘secretly’ twelve thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five louis-d’or, even admitting all 
that this evidence states to be true. It appears 
clear, that du Jonquay went this journey to the 
general, and that he spoke to him; and it appears 
probable, that he deceived him; but it isnot clear, 
that Aubriot saw him go and return thirteen times 
in one morning. It is still less clear, that this 
witness could at that time see so many circum- 
stances occurring in the street, as he was actually 
laboring under a disorder which there is no ne- 
cessity to name, and on that very day underwent 
for it the severe operation of medicine, with his 
legs tottering, his head swelled, and his tongue 
hanging half out of his mouth. This was not 
precisely the moment for running into the street 
to see sights. Would his friend du Jonquay have 
said to him—Come and risk your life, to see me 
traverse a distance of five leagues loaded with 
gold; I am going to deliver the whole fortune of 
my family, secretly, to a man overwhelmed with 
debts; I wish to have, privately, as a witness, a 
person of your character? ‘This is not exceed- 
ingly probable. ‘The surgeon who applied the 
medicine to the witness Aubriot on this occasion, 
states that he was by no means in a situation to 
go out; and the son of the surgeon, in his inter- 
rogatory, refers the case to the academy of sur- 
gery. 

But even admitting that a man of a particular- 
ly robust constitution could have gone out and 
taken some turns in the street in this disgraceful 
and dreadful situation, what could it have signifi- 
ed to the point in question ? 
quay make twenty-six journeys between his gar- 
ret and the general’s hotel? Did he see twelve 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five louis-d’or 
earried by him? Was any individual whatever a 
witness to this prodigy well worthy the Thousand 
and One Nights? Most certainly not; no person 
whatever. What is the amount then of all his 
evidence on the subject? : 

_ 5. That the daughter of la Verron, in ber gar- 


ats may have sometimes borrowed small sums on | 
p! 


dges; that la Verron may have lent them, in 
order to obtain and save a profit, to make her 


Did he see du Jon-' 


} 


grandson a counsellor of parliament, has nothing 
at all to do with the substance of the case in ques- 


ion. In defiance of all this, it will ever be evi- 


Jent, that this magistrate by anticipation did not | 
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ltraverse the five leagues to carry to the general 
the hundred thousand crowns, and that the gen- 
eral never received them. 

6. A person named Aubourg comes forward, 
not merely as a witness, but as a protector and 
benefactor of oppressed innocence. The advo- 
cates of the Verron family extol this man as a 
citizen of rare and intrepid virtue. He became 
feelingly alive to the misfortunes of doctor du 
Jonquay, his mother, and grandmother, although 
he had no acquaintance with them; and offered 
them his eredit and his purse, without any other 
object than that of assisting persecuted merit. 

Upon examination it is found, that this hero of 
disinterested benevolence is a contemptible wretch 
who began the world as a lacquey, was then suc- 
cessively an upholsterer, a broker, and a bank- 
rupt, and is now, like la Verron and Tourtera, by 
profession a pawnbroker- He flies to the assist- 
ance of persons of his own profession. The wo- 
man ‘Tourtera in the first place gave him twenty- 
five louis-d’or, to interest his probity and kindness 
in assisting a desolate family... The generous Au- 
bourg had the greatness of soul to make an agree- 
ment with the old grandmother, alinost when she 
was dying, by which she gives him fifteen thou- 
sand crowns, on condition of his undertaking to 
defray the expenses of the cause. He even takes 
the precaution to have this bargain noticed and 
confirmed in the will, dictated or pretended to be 
dictated by this old widow of the jobber on her 
death-bed. ‘This respectable and venerable man 
then hopes one day to divide with some of the 
witnesses the spoils that are to be obtained frou 
the general. It is the magnanimous heart of 
Aubourg that has formed this disinterested scheme; 
it is he who has conducted the cause which he 
seems to have taken up as a patrimony. He be- 
lieved the bills payable to order would. infallibly 
be paid. He is in fact a receiver who partici- 
pates in the plunder effected by robbers, and who 
appropriates the better part to himself. 

Such are the replies of the general: I neither 
subtract from them nor add to them—I simply 
state them, 

I have thus explained to you, sir, the whole 
substance of the cause, and stated all the strong- 
est arguments on both sides. — 

I request your opinion of the sentence which 
ought to be pronounced, if matters should remuire 
jin the same state, if the truth cannot be irreveca- 
bly obtained from one or other of the parties, and 
made to appear perfectly without a cloud. 

The reasons of the general officer are thus far 
convincing. Natural equity is on his side. This 
natural equity, which God has established in the 
hearts of all men, is the basis of all law. Ought 
we to destroy this foundation of all justice, by sen- 
tencing a man to pay a hundred thousand crowns 
which he does not appear to owe? 

He drew bills for a hundred thousand crowns, 
in the vain hope that he should receive the mo- 
ney; he negociated with a young man whom he 
did not know, just as he would have done with 
the banker of the king or of the empress-quecn 
Should his bills have more validity than his rea 
sons? A man certainly cannot owe what he has 
not received. Bills, policies, bonds, always im- 
ply, that the corresponding sums have been de- 
‘livered and had; but if there is evidence that no 
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money has been had and delivered, there can be 
no obligation to return or pay any. If there is 
writing against writing, document against docu- 
ment, the last dated cancels the former ones. 
But in the present case the last writing is that of 
du Jonquay and his mother, and it states that the 
opposite party in the cause never received from 
them a hundred thousand crowns, and that they 
are cheats and impostors. 

What! because they have disavowed the truth 
of their confession, which they state to have been 
‘nade in consequence of their having received a 

ow or an assault, shall another man’s property 
be adjudged to them? 

I will suppose for a moment (what is by no 
means probable) that the judges, bound down by 
forms, will sentence the general to pay what in 
fact he does not owe;—will they not in this case 
destroy his reputation as well as his fortune? 
Will not all who have sided against him in this 
most singular adventure, charge him with calum- 
niously accusing his adversaries of a crime of 
which he is himself guilty? He will lose his hon- 
or, in their estimation, in losing his property. He 
will never be acquitted but in the judgments of 
those who examine profoundly. The number of 
these is always small. Where are the men to be 
found who have leisure, attention, capacity, im- 
partiality, to consider anxiously every aspect and 
bearing of a cause in which they are not them- 
selves interested? 'They judge in the same way 
as our ancient parliament judged of books,—that 
is, without reading them. 

You, sir, are fully acquainted with this, and 
know that men generally judge of everything by 
prejudice, hearsay, and chance. No one reflects, 
that the cause of a citizen ought to interest the 
whole body of citizens, and that we may ourselves 
have to endure in despair the same fate which we 
perceive, with eyes and feelings of indifference, 
falling heavily upon him. We write and com- 
ment every day upon the judgments passed by the 
senate of Rome and the Areopagus of Athens; 
but we think not for a moment of what passes 
before our own tribunals. 

You, sir; who comprehend all Europe in your 
researches and decisions, will, I sincerely hope, 
deign to communicate to mea portion of your 
light. It is possible, certainly, that the formali- 
ties and chicanery connected with law proceed- 
ings, and with which I am little conversant, may 
occasion to the general the loss of the cause in 
court; but it appears to me, that he must gain it 
at the tribunal of an enlightened public, that aw- 
ful and accurate judge who pronounces after deep 
Investigation, and who is the final disposer of 
character.* 


* This curious narrative has been retained, because it 
may pair off with various similar imprudent deliveries 
of bills of exchange for negociation to suspicious charac- 
ters, which have produced so much kindred litigation in 
our own courts of law. In England, however, the con- 
fession of fraud of the plaintiffs would have been most 
likely final against them, for the bills do not appear to 
have been negociated;—that it was otherwise in France, 
was probably owing to a knowledge of the impunity 
with which a highly connected man of family under the 
old reginuc could often oppress, and of the fear which he 
might naturally inspire among roturiers.—T, 
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Kine, basileus, tyrannos, rex, dux, imperator, 
melch, baal, bel, pharaoh, eli, shadai, adoni, shak, 
sophi, padisha, bogdan, chazan, kan, krall, kong, 
koénig, &c.—all expressions which signify the 
same office, but which convey very different ideas. 

In Greece, neither ‘basileus’ nor ‘tyrannos? 
ever conveyed the idea of absolute power. He 
who was able obtained this power, but it was al- 
ways obtained against the inclination of the peo- 

le. 

¢ It is clear, that among the Romans kings were 
not despotic. The last Tarquin deserved to be 
expelled, and was so. We have no proof that 
the petty chiefs of Italy were ever able at their 
pleasure to present a bowstring to the first man 
of the state, as is now done to a vile Turk in his 
seraglio, and like barbarous slaves, still more im- 
becile, suffer him to use it without complaint. 

There was no king on this side the Alps, and 
in the north, at the time we became acquainted 
with this large quarter of the world. The Cim 
bri, who marched towards Italy, and who were 
exterminated by Marius, were like famished 
wolves, who issued from those forests with their 
females and whelps. As to a crowned head 
among these animals, or orders on the part of a 
secretary of state, of a grand butler, of a chan- 
cellor—any notion of arbitrary taxes, commissa- 
ries, fiscal edicts, &c. &c. they knew no more of 
any of these, than of the vespers and the opera. 

It is certain that gold and silver, coined and un- 
coined, form an admirable means of placing him 
who has them not, in the power of him who has 
found out the secret of accumulation. It is for 
the latter alone to possess great officers, guards, 
cooks, girls, women, gaolers, almoners, pages, 
and soldiers. 

It would be very difficult to ensure obedience 
with nothing to bestow but sheep and sheep-skins. 
It is also very likely, after all the revolutions of 
our globe, that it was the art of working metals 
which originally made kings, as it is the art of 
casting cannon which now maintains them. 

Cesar was right when he said, that with gold 
we may procure men, and with men acquire 
gold. 

‘This secret had been known for ages in Asia 
and Kegypt, where the princes and the priests 
shared the benefit between them. 

The prince said to the priest,—Take this gold, 
and in return uphold my power and prophecy in 
my favor; I will be anointed, and thou shalt 
anoint me; constitute oracles, manufacture mira- 
cles; thou’ shalt be well paid for thy labor, pro- 
vided that [am always master.—The priest, thus 
obtaining land and wealth, prophecies for him- 
self, makes the oracles speak for himself, chases 
the sovereign from the throne, and very often 
takes his place. Such is the history of the sho- 
tim of Egypt, the magi of Persia, the soothsay- 
ers of Babylon, the chazin of Syria (if I mistake 
the name, it amounts to little)—all which holy 
persons sought to rule. Wars between the throne 
and the altar have in fact existed in all countries, 
even among the miserable Jews. 

We inhabitants of the temperate zone of Eu- 
rope have known this well for a dozen centuries. 
Our minds not being so temperate as our climate, 
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we well know what it has cost us. Gold and 
silver form so entirely the primum mobile of the 
holy connection between sovereignty and religion, 
that many of our kings still send it to Rome, 
where it is seized and shared by priests as soon 
as It arrives. 

When, in this eternal conflict for dominion, 
leaders have become powerful, each has exhibit- 
ed his pre-eminence in a mode of his own. It 
was a crime to spit in the presence of the king of 
the Medes. The earth must be stricken nine 
times by the forehead in the presence of the em- 
peror of China.* A king of England imagines 
that he cannot take a glass of beer unless it be 
eae on the knees. Another king will have 
his right foot saluted, and all will take the money 
of their people. In some countries the krale, or 
chazan, is allowed an income, as in Poland, Swe- 
den, and Great Britain. In others, a piece of 
paperf is sufficient for his treasury to obtain all 
that it requires. 

Since we write upon the rights of the people, 
on taxation, on customs, &c, let us endeavor by 

rofound reasoning, to establish the novel max- 
im, that a shepherd ought to shear his sheep, and 
not flay them. 

As to the due limits of the prerogatives of 
kings, and of the liberty of the people, I recom- 
mend you to examine that question at your ease 
in some hotel in the town of Amsterdam. 
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I pemanp pardon of young ladies and gentle- 
men, for they will not find here what they may 
possibly expect. This article is only for Jearned 
and serious people, and will suit very few of 
them. ‘ | 

There is too much of kissing in the comedies 
of the time of Moliére. The valets are always 
requesting kisses from the waiting-women, which 
is exceedingly flat and disagreeable, especially 
when the actors are ugly and must necessarily 
exhibit against the grain. 

If the reader is fond of kisses, let him peruse 
the Pastor Fido: there is an entire chorus which 
treats only of kisses, and the picce itself is found- 
ed only on a kiss which Mirtillo one day bestows 
on the fair Amaryllis, in a game at blind-man’s 
buff—“ un bacio molto saporito.” 

{In a chapter on kissing by John de la Casa, 
archbishop of Benevento, he says, that people 
may kiss from the head to the foot. He com- 
plains however of long noses, and recommends 
ladies who possess such, to have lovers with short 
ones. 

_ To kiss was the ordinary manner of salutation 
throughout all antiquity. Plutarch relates, that 
the conspirators, before they killed Cesar, kissed 
his face, his hands, and his bosom. ‘Tacitus ob- 
serves, that when his father-in-law Agricola re- 
turned to Rome, Domitian kissed him coldly, said 
nothing to him, and left him disregarded in the 
‘surrounding crowd. An inferior, who could not 
aspire to kiss his superior, kissed his own hand, 
and the latter returned the salute in a similar 
manner, if he thought proper 


)* Poor Lord’ Amherst!—T. 
t An edict, we presume.—T. 
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The kiss was ever used in the worship of the 
gods, Job, in his parable, which is possibly the 
oldest of our known books, says that he had not 
adored the sun and moon like the other Arabs, or 
suffered his mouth to kiss his hand to them. 

In the west, there remains of this civility only 
the simple and innocent practice yet taught in 
country places to children—that of kissing their 
right hands in return for a sugar-plumb. 

It is horrible to betray while saluting; the as- 
sassination of Cesar is thereby rendered much 
more odious. It is unnecessary to add, that the 
kiss of Judas has become a proverb. 

Joab, one of the captains of David, being jea- 
lous of Amasa, another captain, said to him, “Art 
thou in health, my brother?” and took him by the 
beard with his right hand to kiss him, while with 
the other he drew his sword and smote him so 
that his bowels were “shed upon the ground.” 

We know not of any kissing in the other as- 
sassinations so frequent among the Jews, except 
possibly the kisses given by Judith to the Captain 
Holofernes, before she cut off his head in his bed; 
but no mention is made of them, and therefore 
the fact is only to be regarded as probable. 

In Shakspeare’s tragedy of Othello, the hero, 
who is a Moor, gives two kisses to his wife be- 
fore he strangles her. ‘This appears abominable 
to orderly persons, but the partisans of Shak- 
speare say, that it is a fine specimen of nature, 
especially in a Moor.* 

When John Galeas Sforza was assassinated in 
the cathedral of Milan, on St. Stephen’s day; 
the two Medicis, in the church of Reparata; ad- 
miral Coligni, the prince of Orange, marshal d’- 
Ancre, the brothers De Witt, and so many others, 
there was at least no kissing. 

Among the ancients there was something, I 
know not what, symbolical and sacred attached 
to the kiss, since the statues of the gods were kiss- 
ed, as also their beards, when the sculptors re- 
presented them with beards. ‘The initiated kiss- 
ed one another in the mysteries of Ceres, in sign 
of concord. 

The first christians, male and female, kissed 
with the mouth at their Agape or love-feasts. 
They bestowed the holy kiss, the kiss of peace, 
the brotherly and sisterly kiss, ‘agion philema.’ 
This custom lasted for four centuries, and was 
finally abolished in distrust of the consequences, 
It was this custom, these kisses of peace, these 
love-feasts, these appellations of brother and sis- 
ter, which drew on the christians, while little 
known, those imputations of debauchery bestow- 
ed upon them by the priests of Jupiter and the 
priestesses of Vesta. e read in Petronius and 
in other authors, that the dissolute called one an- 
other brother and sister; and it was thought, that 
among christians the same licentiousness was In- 
tended. They innocently gave occasion for the 
scandal upon themselves } 

In the commencement seventeen different christ- 
jan societies existed, as there had been nine among 
the Jews, including the two kinds of Samaritans. 
Those bodies which considered themselves the 
most orthodox accused the others of inconceiva- 
ble impurities. ‘The term ‘gnostic,’ at first so 


* This criticism is altogether Gallic—a ‘‘telum im- 


belle.’’—T. 
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honorable, and which signifies the learned, en-! 
lightened, pure, became an epithet of horror and 
of contempt, and a reproach of heresy. St. Epi- 
phanius, in the third century, pretended, that the 
males and females at first tickled each other, and 
at length proceeded to lascivious kisses, judging 
of the degree of faith in each other by the warmth 
of them. A christian husband in presenting his 
wife to a newly-initiated member, would exhort 
her to receive him as above stated, and was al- 
ways obeyed 

We dare not repeat in our chaste language all 
that Epiphanius adds in Greek.* We shall sim- 
ply observe, that this saint was probably a little 
imposed upon, that he suffered himself to be trans- 
ported by his zeal, and that all the heretics were 
not execrable debauchees. ‘The sect of pietists, 
wishing to imitate the early christians, at present 
bestow on each other kisses of peace, on depart- 
ing from their assemblies, and also call one an- 
other brother and sister. ‘The ancient ceremony 
was a kiss with the lips. and the pietists have 
carefully preserved it 

There was no other manner of saluting the la- 
dies im France, Italy, Germany, and England. 
The cardinals enjoyed the privilege of kissing the 
lips of queens, even in Spain, though—what is 
singular—not in France, where the ladies have 
always had more liberty than elsewhere; but} 
every country has its ceremonies, and there is no 


custom so general but chance may have produced |, 


an exception. It was an incivility, a rudeness, in 
receiving the first visit of a nobleman, if a lady 
did not kiss his Jips—no matter for his mustachios. 
“It is an unpleasant custom,” says Montaigne,t 
“and offensive to the ladies to have to offer their 
lips to the three valets in his suite, however re- 
pulsive.” This custom is however the most an-| 
cient in the world. 

If it is disagreeable to a young and pretty mouth) 
to glue itself to one which is old and ugly, there} 
is also great danger in the junction of fresh and| 
vermilion lips of the age of twenty to twenty-five 
—a truth which has finally abolished the ceremo- 
ny of kissing in mysteries and love feasts. Hence 
also the seclusion of women throughout the east, 
who kiss only their fathers and brothers—a cus- 
tom long introduced into Spain by the Arabs. 

Attend to the danger: there is a nerve which 
runs from the mouth to the heart, and thence! 
lower still, which produces in the kiss an exqui- 
sitely dangerous sensation. Virtue may suffer 
from a prolonged and ardent kiss between two, 
young pietists of the age of eighteen. 

; It is remarkable that mankind, and turtles, and 
pigeons, alone practice kissing; hence the Latin 
word ‘columbatim,’ which our language cannot 
render. 

We cannot decorously dwell longer on this in- 
teresting subject, although Montaigne says, ‘It 
should be spoken of without reserve; we boldly 


* Voltaire, or the French editor, gives it in Latin; and, 
as a proof of the rank imagination of the holy father Epi- 
phanius it is a curiosity, but in every other respect exe- 
erably odious and disgusting, being one of the most re- 
volting of the imputations built upon the silly doctrine 
of the real presence, Carnal ideas will be carnally pros- 
tituted.—T. 
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speak of killing, wounding, and betraying, while 
on this point we dare only whisper.” 


LANGUAGES. 


SECTION I. 


Ir is said that the Indians commence almost all 
their books with these words: ‘‘ Blessed be the 
inventor of writing.” ~ In the same way we might 
begin conversation with blessing the inventor of 
language. 

In the article AtpHabet we have premised, 
that there was never any primitive language from 
which all others are derivable. 

We sce that the word ‘ Al’ or ‘El,’ which 
among some orientals signified God, has no rela- 
tion to the word ‘ Gott,’ which expresses God in 
Germany. ‘ House,’ ‘huis,’ can scarcely be de- 
rived from the Greek ‘domos.’ 

Our mothers, and the languages called mother 
tongues, have much resemblance. Both have 


ijchildren, who marry into neighboring countries 


and alter their languages and manners. These 
mothers have other mothers, of whom genealo- 
gists cannot discover the origin. ‘The earth is 
covered with families who dispute for nobility 
without knowing whence they came. 


Of the most common and natural Words in all 
Languages. 


Experience teaches us that children are merely 
imitators; that if nothing was said to them, they 
would not speak, but would content themselves 
with erying. 

In almost all known countries, the first things 
they say are—‘ baba,’ ‘ papa,’ ‘mamma,’ or such 
other words, easy to pronounce, which they con- 
tinually repeat. However towards Mount Kra- 
pak, where it is known that I live, children al- 
ways say ‘dada’ and not papa. In some pro- 
vinces they say ‘ mon bibi.? 

A little Chinese vocabulary is placed at the end 
of the first volume of the Memoirs on China. I 
find by this abridged dictionary, that ‘fou,’ pro- 
nounced in a manner different from ours, signifies 
father; and that children, who cannot pronounce 
the letter f,; say ‘ou.’ There isa great difference 
between ‘ou’ and ‘ papa’ 

Let those who would know the word which an- 
swers to our papa in Japanese, in Tartar, in the 
jargon of Kamschatka and Hudson’s Bay, travel 
im these countries to instruct us. 

We run the risk of falling into great mistakes 
on the borders of the Seine or Suane, when we 
give lessons on the language of a country in which 
we have never been. _ In that case we should say, 
—I have read thus in Vachter, Menage, Bochart, 
Kircher, and Pezro, who knew no more of it than 
myself. I doubt much, I believe, but I am much 
\disposed to believe no longer, &c. &e, 

A recollet named Sagart Theodat, who preach- 
ed for thirty years among the Iroquois, Algon- 
quins, and Hurons, has given us a little Huron 
dictionary, printed at Paris by Denis Moreau, in 
1682. ‘This work will not hereafter be of much 
use to us, since France is relieved from the bur 
then of Canada. He says, that in Huron father 
is ‘aystan,’ and in Canadian ‘notoui.? Notoui 
and aystan are very far from ‘pater? and ‘ papa.’ 
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Take care of your systems, 


I tell you, my dear 
Celts. ~ te 


Of a System on Languages. 


The author* of the Mechanism of Languages 
thus explains his system. 

“The Latin termination ‘urire’ is appropriated 
to design a lively and ardent desire of doing some- 
thing—‘ micturire,’ ‘ensurire;’ by which it seems 
to have been fundamentally formed on the word 
‘urere,’ and the radical sign ‘ur,’ which signifies 
fire, in so many languages. Thus the termina- 
tion ‘urire’ was well chosen to designate a burn- 
ing desire.” 

‘We do not however see how this terminatien 
an ‘ire’ can be appropriated to a lively and ardent 
desire in ‘ire,’ ‘ exire,’ ‘abire,’ to go, to go out, 
and to go away; in ‘vincire,’ to te; ‘scaturire,? 
to scatter; ‘condire,’ to season or preserve; ‘ par- 
turire,’ to bring forth; and ‘grunnire,’ to groan, 
to grunt, an ancient word which very well ex- 
presses the cry of the pig. 

It must above all be confessed, that this ‘ire’ is 
not appropriated te any very lively desire in ‘ bal- 
butire,? to stammer; ‘singultire,’ to sob; and 
“perire,’ to perish. No person wishes either to 
stammer or to sob, much less to perish. His lit- 
tle system is very faulty—a new reason why we 
should distrust systems. 

The same author appears to go too far in say- 
ing—“ We protrude and purse our lips, if we 
may so express ourselves, to pronounce the wu, a 
vowel peculiar to the French, which other nations 
possess not.” 

It is true, that the preceptor of the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme teaches him to make a wry face, in 
pronouncing the uw, but it is not true, that the 
other nations do not make wry mouths also. 

Without doubt, the author speaks neither of 
the Spanish, English, German, nor Dutch; he 
alludes only to the ancient authors who knew 
these languages no more than those of Senegal 


and Thibet, which however the author quotes, | 


The Spaniards say ‘su padre, su madre,’ with a 
sound which is not quite the u of the Italians; 
they pronounce ‘mui,’ approaching nearer to the 
w than the ‘ou;’ they pronounce not ‘ousted’ 
strongly; it is not the u of the Romans. 

The Germans are accustomed to change the u 
a little into 7, whence it comes that they always 
ask you for ‘ekis’ instead of ‘ecus,’ crowns. 
Several Germans at present pronounce flute as 
we did formerly, calling it ‘flaute.’ The Dutch 
have preserved the wu; witness the comedies of 
madame Alikrue and their ‘udiener.’ 
glish, who have corrupted all the vowels, always 
pronounce ‘ui,’ and not ‘oui,’ which they articu- 
Tate with difficulty. They say ‘ virtue’ and ‘true,’ 
not ‘ vertou’ and ‘ troue,’ } 

The Greeks have always on to the ‘ upsi- 
lon’ the sound of our w, as Calepin and Scapula 


avyow on the letter upsilon, as well as Cicero in 


<*De Oratore.” : ; / 
_ The same author is deceived, in assuring us 
that the English words humor and spleen cannot 


a ‘be translated. He has believed some ill-informed 


‘Frenchmen. The English have taken their ‘hu- 


mor,’ which with them signifies natural pleasantry, 


| ie * The President De Brosses. 


The En- 
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from our word ‘humeur,’ used in the same sense 
in the early comedies of Corneille, and in all pre- 
ceding ones. He afterwards said ‘belle humeur.* 
D?’Assouci’s Ovid possesses ‘belle humeur,’ but 
latterly we only make use of this word to express 
the contrary of that which is understood by it in 
English. With us, ‘humeur’ now signifies cha- 
grin. The English have thus possessed them 
selves of almost all our expressions. We might 
make a book of them. 

With regard to spleen, it is translated exactly 
by the word ‘rate.’ No long time ago we spoke 
of ‘vapeurs de rate.’ Moliére, in his Amour 
Médecin, gives an invitation to all those afflicted 
with the ‘ vapeurs de rate’ (spleen) to quit Hip- 
pocrates and join in merriment:— 

Veut-on qu’on rebate, 
Par des moyens doux, 
Les vapeurs de rate 

Qui nous, minent tous? 
Qu’on laisse Hippocrate, 


Et qu’on vienne a nous.* 
’ 


We have suppressed ‘rate,’ and are now con- 
fined to ‘ vapeurs.’? 

The same author says,t that the French are 
above all things pleased at what they call ‘avoir 
de Pesprit.? ‘This expression, he says, is proper 
to our language, and is not found in any other. 
There is nothing in English more common: wit 
and witty are precisely the same thing. Lord 
Rochester always called king Charles II. the wit- 
ty king, who, according to him, never said a fool- 
ish thing and never dida wise one. ‘The English 
pretend, that it is themselves who say good things, 
and that the French only laugh at them. 

And what will become of the ‘ingegnoso’ of 
the Italians and the ‘ agudeza’ of the Spaniards, 
of which we have spoken in the article Franx? 

The same author very judiciously remarks,t 
that whilst a people are savage, they are simple, 
and their expressions are so also. ‘‘ The He- 
brew people were half savage: the book of their 
laws treats openly of natural things which our 
languages are careful of expressing. ft isa sign, 
that with them there is nothing licentious in the 
mode of speaking, for they would not have writ- 
ten a book of law in a style contrary to their man- 
ners,” &c. 

We have giving a striking example of this sim- 
plicity which at present would be more than cyn- 
ical, in our quotation of the adventures of Aholah 
and Aholibah, and those of Hosea; and though it 
may be permitted to change opinion, we hope we 
shall always be of that of the author of the Me- 
chanism of Languages, even when several scho- 
lars might be otherwise. 

But we cannot think with the author of this 
Mechanism, when he says:— 

Tn the west a shameful idea is attached to the 
union of the sexes; in the east it is connected with 
the use of wine. Among the mussulmans, who 
are forbidden wine by the law, the word ‘ cherub,’ 
which in general signifies syrup, sherbet, liquor, 
but more particularly wine, with other words re- 
lative to it, are regarded by very religious people 
as obscene terms, or at least too free to be in the 


* Moliére, Amour Médecin, act iii. sc. 8. 
t Vol. i. ¢ Vol. ii. p. 146. 
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mouth of a person of good manners. Prejudice, 
in regard to obscenity, is carried so far, that it 
ceases nut even when the thing or action, to 
which the idea is attached, is honest and legiti- 
mate, permitted and prescribed; so that it is fre- 
quently indecent to say what it is very often de- 
cent to do. 

‘In truth, decency is here contented with a 
very small sacrifice. It must always appear sin- 
gular, that obscenity may exist in the words, and 
not in the ideas attached to them,” &e. 

The author appears very ill informed of the 
manners of Constantinople. If he interrogates 
M. de Tott, he will tell him, that the word wine 
is not at all indecorous among the Turks. It is 
impossible that it can be so, since the Greeks are 
authorised to sell wine among them. Obscenity 
in any language is attached only to certain plea- 
sures which are never permitted before witnesses, 
because organs are employed which it is necessa- 
ry to conceal. We do not hide our mouths. It 
is a sin among mussulmen to play at dice, not to 
sleep with their wives on Friday, to drink wine, 
or to eat before sunset during Ramadan; but it is 
not obscene. 

It must be remarked, that all languages have 
various terms, which give very different ideas of 
the same thing. ‘Toconsummate marriage, ‘ma- 
trimonis uti,’ presents only the idea of a duty ac- 
complished. ‘‘ Membruin virile in vaginam in- 
tromittere,” is merely an expression of anatomy. 
‘‘Amplecti amorose juvenuin uxorum” is a vo- 
luptuousidea. Other words cunvey images which 
alarm modesty. , 

Let us add, that if in the first ages of a simple, 
stupid, and gross nation, they made use of the 
only terms they knew to express the act of gen- 
eration, as the author has very well observed of 
the half-savage Jews, other people use obscene 
words when they have become more refined and 
polished. Hosea uses a term which answers to 
the ‘fodere’ of the Latins; but Augustus impu- 
dently hazards the words ‘ futuere, mentula ’ in his 
infamous epigram against Fulvius. Horace is 
lavish of these terms. ‘They even invented the 
shameful expressions, often found in Catullus and 
Martial, which represent turpitudes scarcely 
known among us; neither have we terms to ex- 
press them. 

The word ‘gabaoutar,’ invented at Venice in 
the sixteenth century, expressed an infamy un- 
known to other nations. 

There is no language which can translate cer- 
tain epigrams of Martial, so dear to the emperors 
Adrian and Lucius Verus. 


Genius of Languages. 


The aptitude of a language to convey, in the 
shortest and most harmonious manner, that which 
others express less happily, is called its genius, 

lor example, Latin is more suitable to the lap- 
idary style than modern languages, because of 
their auxiliary verbs, which lengthen an inscrip- 
tion and weaken it. 

Greek, by its melodious blending of vowels and 
consonants, is more favorable to music than Ger- 
man and Dutch. 

Italian, by its still oftener repeated vowels, is 
perhaps better for soft music. 

Latin and Greek, being the only languages 


which have a true quantity, are more adapted for 
poetry than all other languages in the world. 
French, by the natural turn of its constructions, 
and also by its prosody, is more proper to con- 
versation than any other. For this reason strang- 


ers understand French books more easily than 


those of other people. In philosophical French 
books they approve a clearness of style, which 
elsewhere is found very: rarely. 

This is what has caused the French language 
to be preferred even to the Italian, which, by its 
immortal works of the sixteenth century, pre- 
viously bore sway in Europe. 

The author of the Mechanism of Languages 
attempts to despoil the French language even of 
the order and clearness which form its principal 
advantage. He goes so far as to quote authors 
of little credit, and even Pluche, to make it be- 
lieve, that the inversions of the Latin are na- 
tural, and that it is the natural construction of the 
French which is forced; but it is not such exam- 
ples that the author of the Mechanism of Lan- 
guages should have quoted. Why did he not re- 
fer to the fine verses of Racine? Why did he 
not compare its natural syntax with the inver- 
sions admitted into all our ancient poetry? 


Jusqu’ici ]a Fortune et la Victoire mémes 
Cachaient mes cheveux hianes sous trente diadémes. 
Mais ce temps-la n’est plus... . 

Mishridate, act iii. se. 5. 


Transpose these terms according to the Latin 
genius in the manner ef Ronsard,—*‘ Sous dia- 
démes trente cachaient mes cheveux blancs, For- 
tune et victoire mémes. Plus n’est ce temps heu- 
reux.” 

It is thus that we formerly wrote, and it was 
only for us to continue it; but we have felt that 
this construction agreed not with the genius of 
our language, which must always be consulted. 
This genius, which is that of dialogue, triumphs 
in tragedy and comedy, which is merely a con- 
tinual dialogue; and it pleases in all which re- 
quires simphcity, agreeableness in the art of nar- 
rating, explainmg, &c. It perhaps accommodates 
itself less to the ode, which bespeaks a kind of 
intoxication and disorder, and which formerly:re- 
quired the accompaniment of music. ; 

However this may be, acquaint yourself with 
the genius of your own language, meddle little 
with foreign languages, and particularly with those 
of the east, at least until you have lived thirty 
years at Aleppo. 


SECTION II. 


Boileau observes, in his Art of Poetry, that the 
greatest genius, without command of language, 
makes but a poor writer. 


Sans la langue, en un mot, l’auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoi qu’il fassé, un méchant écrivain, 
Borteau.—Art. Poétique, chant i. v. 161, 162. 


Three things are absolutely necessary—regu- 
larity, clearness, and grace, With the two first 
we may not write badly; with the third we must 
write well. 

These three qualities, which are absolutely un- 
known in the university of Paris from its founda- 
tion, are almost always united in the works of the 
professor of ancient history, Rollin. Before him, 
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we neither knew how to write or think in French; 
he has rendered an eternal service to youth. 

What may appear astonishing is, that the 
French have no author more correct in prose 
than Racine and Boileau are in verse; for it is 
ridiculous to regard as faults some noble poetical 
licences, which are true beauties, and which en- 
rich the language rather than disfigure it. 

Corneille too often sinned against language, al- 
though he wrote during the time it was perfect- 
ed. It was his misfortune to have been provin- 
cially educated, and to compose his best pieces in 
the country. In him are often found improprie- 
ties, solecisms, barbarisms, and obscurities; al- 
though in his finest pieces he is often as pure as 
he is sublime. 

The person who criticised Corneille with so 
much impartiality, who, in his Commerftary, spoke 
with so much warmth of the fine passages of his 
tragedies, and who only undertook such com- 
mentary for the better establishment of this great 
man’s grand-daughter, has remarked, that there 
is not a single error of language in the great 
scene of Cinna and Emilius, in which Cinna 
gives an account of his meeting with the con- 
spirators; and he scarcely finds above one or 
two in the other immortal scene, in which Au- 
gustus deliberates whether he shall abdicate the 
empire. 

By a singular fatality, the coldest scenes of his 
other pieces are those in which the errors of lan- 

uage most abound. Almost all these scenes, not 

eing animated by true and interesting sentiments, 
but merely filled with perplexed reasoning, err as 
much in expression as in thought. Nothing is 
clear, nothing shows itself openly; so true is it, 
that what is strongly conceived is clearly express- 
ed :— 


Ce que l’on congoit bien s’énonce clairement. 
Art, Poétique, chant. i, v. 153. 


The worst works are commonly the most de- 
fective in language. 


Harmony of Languages. 


I have met with more than one Englishman 
and German who have found harmony in their 
own languages alone. The Russian language, 
which is the Sclavonian mixed with some Greek 
and Tartarian words, appears melodious to Rus- 
sian ears. 

However, a German or an Englishman, with 
ear and taste, will be more pleased with ‘oura- 
nos’ than with ‘heaven’ and ‘himmel;’ with 
‘anthropos’ than ‘man;? with ‘ Theos’ than with 
‘God? or ‘ Gott;’ with ‘aristos’ than with ‘ goud.’ 
Dactyls and spondees please his ear more than 
the uniform and tuneless syllables of all other 
languages. 

Yevertheless, I have known great scholars who 
have complained bitterly of Horace. How is it, 
say they, that these men, who pass for models of 
melody, not only continually clash vowels against 
one another, which is expressly forbidden to us; 
not only lengthen or shorten a word in the Greek 
style, according to their pleasure,—but boldly cut 
a word in two, and put one half at the end of a 
line, and the other at the commencement of the 
following one :— 
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Redditum Civi solio Phraaten 
Diffidens plebi numero beato- 
rum eximit virtus, &c. 
Horace, lib. ii, od. 2. 


It is as if we wrote in a French ode— 


Défions-nous de la for- 
tune, et n’en crayons que la vertu. 


Horace confined himself not to these slight lib- 
erties; he puts at the end of a line the first letter 
of the word which commences the following 
one :— 

Jove non probante u- 
XOris amnis. 
Lib. i. od. 2. 


What shall we say of these harmonious lines? 


Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, et 
Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra, et. 
Lib, ii. od. 4. 


Horace has fifty of this kind, and Pindar is fill- 
ed with them. 

All is noble in Horace, says Dacier in his pre- 
face. Would it not be better to say, Sometimes 
Horace is noble; sometimes he is refined and fe- 
licitous? &c. 

Tt seems to me, that it is the misfortune of com- 
mentators of all kinds, never to form a pretise 
idea, but to pronounce sounding words which sig- 
nify nothing. Mons. and Madame Dacier, with 
all their merit, were very subject to this malady. 

But to return to that which depends solely on 
language: it seems evident, that the Romans and 
Greeks gave themselves liberties which among us 
would be intolerable. 

Why do we see so many half words at the ends 
of the lines of Horace, and not one example of 
this licence in Virgil? Is it not because odes 
were intended to be sung, and that music con- 
cealed this fault? It is very likely that such may 
be the reason, since in Pindar we see so many 
words divided between two lines, and none in 
Homer. 

But you will tell me, that minstrels sang the 
verses of Homer. At Rome, passages of the 
Eneid were also sung, as stanzas of Ariosto and 
Tasso are sung in Italy at present. It is clear, 
according to the example of asso, that this was 
not singing, properly so called, but a declamation 
nearly resembling some melodious parts of the 
Gregorian chaunt. 

The Greeks took other liberties which are 
strictly forbidden us. For example, they often 
repeated in the same page epithets, half-lines, and 
even whole lines, which prove that they were not — 
tied down to the same correctness as ourselves. 
The ‘ podas okus akilles,’ the ‘olimpia domata 
ekontas,’ the ‘ekibolon Apollona,’? &c. sound 
agreeably to the ear; but if in our modern lan- 
guages we so often rhymed to the light feet and 
arrows of Apollo, or to the celestial] abodes, we 
should not be tolerated. 

If we made one personage repeat the same 
words that another has addressed to him, this 
double repetition would be still more insupport- 
able. 

If Tasso had sometimes made use of the Ber- 
gamask dialect, sometimes of the Patois of Pied- 
mont, and sometimes of that of Genoa, he would 
have ‘been read by nobody. ‘The Greeks there- 
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fore had more facilities for their poetry than are 
permitted to any other nation; and of all people 
the French are subjected to the most rigorous 
constraint. 


SECTION III. 


There is no complete language; none which 
ean express all our ideas and sensations; their 
gradations are too numerous and imperceptible. 
No person can know the precise degree of senti- 
ment which he experiences. For example: un- 
der the general name of love and hate, we are 
obliged to designate a thousand quite different 
loves and hates; and it is the same with our griefs 
and pleasures. Thus, like ourselves, all lan- 
guages are imperfect. 

They have all been composed successively and 
by degrees, according to our necessities. It was 
the instinct common to all men, which uncon- 
sciously composed the first grammars. ‘The Lap- 
landers and negroes, as well as the Greeks, have 
had occasion to express the past, present, and fu- 
ture, and they have all compassed it; but as as- 
semblies of logicians to form languages have never 
existed, none could attain to an absolutely regu- 
lar plan. 

All words in all possible languages are neces- 
sarily images of sensations; but men having 
never been able to express what they feel, all has 
become metaphorical. Everywhere the soul is 
enlightened; the heart burns; the mind perceives, 
composes, unites, divides; is alarmed, retires, is 
dissipated, &c. &c. 

All nations have agreed to name the human 
understanding,—breath, mind, spirit, and soul; a 
something which they feel without comprehend- 
ing; just as they call the agitation of the air which 
they cannot see, wind, breath, spirit, &c. 

Among all people, infinite has been the contra- 
ry to finite; immensity the contrary to measure: 
it is in fact evident, that our five senses have pro- 
duced all our languages, as well as all our ideas. 

The least imperfect are like laws—those which 
are the least arbitrary are the best. The most 
complete are necessarily those of the people who 
have most cultivated society and the arts. Thus 
the Hebrew should be one of the poorest of lan- 
guages, like the people whospoke it. How could 
the Hebrews possess marine terms, who before 
Solomon never had a boat? How could a people 
employ terms of philosophy, who were plunged 
in profound ignorance until they began to learn 
something in their captivity at Babylon? The 
language of the Phenicians, whence the Hebrews 
‘ derived their jargon, must have been very supe- 
rior, because it was the idiom of a rich, commer- 
cial, industrious people, scattered over all the 
earth. 

The most ancient known language ought to be 
that of the nation the most anciently gathered to- 
gether. It ought further to be that of a people 
who have been the least subjugated, or who, hav- 
ing been so, have polished their conquerors; and 
in this respect the Chinese and Arabian languages 
are the most ancient of all which are spoken at 
the present day. 

There is no mother tongue. All neighboring 
nations have borrowed from one another; but the 
name of mother tongue has been given to those 
from which some known idioms are derived, For 
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example: Latin is a mother tongue, in relation to 
Italian, Spanish, and French; but it was itself de- 
rived from the Tuscan, and the Tuscan from the 
Celtic and Greek. 

The finest of al] languages should be that which 
is at once the most copious and sonorous, the most 
varied in its expression, and the most regular in 
its metre; that which has most compound words; 
that which by its prosody best expresses the slow 
or impetuous movements of the soul; that which 
most resembles music. 

Greek has all these advantages: it has none of 
the harshness of the Latin, most of the words of 
which end in um, ur, andus. It hasall the pomp 
of the Spanish with all the softness of the Italian. 
It has, above all the living languages of the world, 
the expression of music, by long and short sylla- 
bles, and by the number and variety of its accents. 
Thus, disfigured as it now is in Greece, it may 
still be regarded as the finest language in the uni- 
verse. f 

‘The finest language cannot be the most known, 
when the people who speak it are oppressed, few 
in number, and without commerce with other na- 
tions, and when these other nations have cultivat- 
ed their own languages. 'Thus the Greek should 
be less understood than the Arabic, and even than 
the Turkish. ; 

Of all the languages of Europe, French should 
be the most general, because it is the most proper 
for conversation. It has taken its character from 
the people who speak it. 

The French, for near a hundred and fifty years, 
have been the people by whom society has been 
the most cultivated, the first who have thrown 
off all constraint, and the first among whom wo- 
men have been free, and even sovereigns, while 
elsewhere only slaves. The syntax of this lan- 
guage, always uniform and admitting of no in- 
versions, is a further facility, which other lan- 
guages scarcely possess: it is a More current coin 
than the others, even when it wants weight. ‘The 
prodigious quantity of agreeably frivolous books, 
is another reason of the favor this language has 
obtained in all countries. 

Profound books give no scope to a laneuage; 
we translate them, and learn Newton’s | hiloso- 
phy, but we do not, generally speaking, learn En- 
glish to understand them. 

What renders French still more common is the 
perfection to which the drama has been carried 
in this country. It is to‘Cinna, Pheedra, and Le 
Misanthrope, that it owes its prevalence, and not 
to the conquests of Louis XIV. ~ 

It is neither so copious and pliable as the Ital- 
ian, so majestic as the Spanish, nor so energetic 
as the English; and yet it has made more way 
than these three languages, because it is more so- 
cial, and possesses more agreeable books than 
they possess. It has succeeded, like the French 
cooks, because it has most consulted the general 
taste. 

The same spirit which has led nations to imi- 
tate the French in their furniture, distribution of 
apartments, gardens, dances, and all that is grace- 
ful, has also led them to speak their language. 
The great art of French writers is precisely that 
of the French women, who set themselves off to 
greater advantage than the other women of Eu- 
rope, and who, without being more beautiful, ap- 
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pear so by the art of their dress, and by the noble 
and simple attractions which they so naturally 
display. 

_it is to politeness that this language owes the 
disappearance of all the traces of its ancient bar- 
barity. All would witness this barbarity who 
chose to examine it closely. We might see that 
the number ‘ vingt’ comes from ‘ viginti,’ and that 
we formerly pronounced the g and ¢ with a harsh- 
ness common to all southern nations. From the 
month of August we have made the month of 
© Aout.’ 

It is not long since a German prince, believing 
that in France we never pronounced the word 
Augustus or August otherwise, called king Au- 
gustus of Poland, king Aoit. 

From ‘ pavo’ we made ‘ paon;? we pronounced 
it as ‘phaon,’ and at present we say ‘pan.’ 

From ‘lupus’ we have made ‘loup,’ and we 
sounded the p with an insupportable hardness. 
All the letters which we have since retrenched in 
pronunciation, but preserved in writing, belong 
to our ancient savage customs. 

When manners are softened, language is soft- 
ened also; it was clownish, like ourselves, before 
Francis I. called the women tocourt. Wemight 
as well speak the ancient Celtic as French of the 
time of- Charles VIII. and Louis XII. German 
was not more harsh. All imperfect words had a 
frightful sound; every syllable was pronounced 
in ‘amaient,’ ‘ fesaient,’ ‘crayaient;’ we said ‘ils 
croy-oi-ent.’ It was the croaking of a raven, as 
the emperor Julian said of the Celtic language, 
rather than the language of men. 

Ages are required to scour off this rust. The 
imperfections which remain would be still intoler- 
able, without the care which we continually take 
to avoid them, as an able horseman avoids the 
stones on his road. 

Good writers are attentive in combatting vicious 
expressions, which the ignorance of the people 
first brought into fashion, and which, adopted by 
bad authors, still appear in gazettes and public 
writings. Thus, of the Italian word ‘celata,’ 
which signifies ‘helmet,’ ‘casque,’ the French 
soldiers in Italy made the word ‘salade;’ so that 
when they said, ‘Il a pris sa salade,” it was not 
known whether the person spoken of had taken 
his helmet, or hislettuce. Gazetteers have trans- 
lated the word ‘ridotto’ by ‘redoute,’ which sig- 
nifies a species of fortification; but a man who 
knows his language will always preserve the word 
‘assembly.’ ‘ Beeuf roti’ signifies in English roast 
beef; and our maitres d’hotel at present talk to 
us of ‘roast beef de mouton.’ ‘Riding-coat’ 
means a dress for horseback; we have made ‘re- 
dingote’ of it, and the people believe that it is an 
ancient word of the language. It is as well how- 
ever to adopt this expression with the people, be- 
cause it signifies a thing in use. 

The lowest people, in terms of trades, arts, and 
necessary things, over-rule the court (if we may 
venture the comparison) as in things of religion. 
Those who most despise the vulgar, are obliged 
to speak and to appear to think with them. 

It is not wrong to call things by the names 
which the vulgar have given them; but we recog- 
nise a people naturally more ingenious than an- 
other by the proper names which they give to 


things. 
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It is merely for want of imagination that a peo- 
‘ple adapt the same expression to a hundred dif- 
‘ferent ideas. It is a ridiculous barrenness, not to 
‘know how to express differently an arm of the 
\sea, an arm of a balance, an arm of a chair; it is 
‘poorness of mind, equally to say the head of a 
‘nail and the head of an army. The word ‘cul? 
is found everywhere; a street without a passage 
in nothing resembles a ‘cul de sac:’ a polished 
man would have called these sorts of streets im- 
passable; the populace has named them ‘culs,? 
jand queens have been obliged to call them so too: 
|The root of an artichoke, the point which termi- 
||nates the bottom of a lamp, no more resemble a 
cul than a street without a passage; however, we 
always say ‘cul d’artichaut,’? ‘cul de lampe,’ be- 
‘cause the people who first composed the language 
|were coarse. The Italians, who would have been 
‘more in the right than ourselves in making use of 
\this word, have guarded against it. The people 
\of Italy, born more ingenious than their neigh- 
bors, have formed a language much more copious 
than ours. 

The cry of each animal must have some term 
jto distinguish it. Jt is an insupportable scarcity, 
to want an expression to distinguish the ery of a 
bird from that of an infant, and to tall things so 
‘different by thesame name. ‘The word ‘ vagisse- 
ment,’ derived from the Latin ‘ vagitus,’ would 
very well express the cry of children in the cra- 
dle. 

Ignorance has introduced another custom in all 
modern languages; a thousand terms no longer 
‘signify what they ought. Ideot formerly denoted 
hermit; at present it means a fool. Epiphany 
signified superficies; it is now the feast of the 
three kings. To baptise is to plunge ourselves in 
water; we say, to baptise in the name of John or 
of James. 

To these faults almost all languages join bar- 
barous irregularities. ‘Gargon,’ ‘courtisan,” 
‘coureur,’ are honest words; ‘ garce,’ ‘courti- 
sane,’ ‘coureuse,’ are offensive. Venus is a 
charming name; venereal is abominable. 

Another effect of the irregularity of these lan- 
guages, composed by chance in coarse times, is 
ithe number of compound words, of which the 
simple no longer exist. "They are children who 
have lost their father. We have architraves, and 
no traves; architects, and no tects; there are 
things ineffable, and not effable. We are intre- 
pid, we are not trepid. We are impudent and 
insolent, but neither pudent nor solent: ‘noncha- 
lant’ signifies ‘idle;’ and ‘chalant’ one who pur- 
chases. 

All languages have more or less of these faults; 
they are all diversified lands, from which the hand 
of an able agriculturist knows how to derive an 
advantage. 

Faults in the languages of others, which show 
the character of a nation, are always overlooked. 
In France, fashions are introduced in expressions 
as in caps. An invalid or a physician will say, 
that he has had a suspicion of fever, to signify 
that he has had a slight touch of one; soon after, 
all the nation has suspicions of colics, suspicions 
of hatred, love, and ridicule. Preachers tell you 
from the pulpit, that you should have at least a 
suspicion of the love of God. 

That which does most harm to the nobleness 


\ 
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of language is not these slight anomalies, which 
soon pass away, nor the solecisms of good com- 
pany, into which good authors seldom fall; it is 
the affectation so much displayed by mediocre au- 
thors, of speaking of serious things in the style 
of conversation. You will read in our new books 
of philosophy, that we must not throw away the 
expense of thought; that eclipses have the privi- 
lege of frightening people; that Epictetus had an 
exterior in unison with his soul; and a thousand 
similar expressions worthy the lacqueys of Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.* 

The style of the king’s ordinances, and the sen- 
tences pronounced in the tribunals, only serve to 
show from what barbarity we have parted. All 
conspire to corrupt a language a little extended: 
authors who spoil by affectation; persons who 
write in foreign country, and who almost always 
mingle foreign expressions with their natural 
tongue; merchants who introduce into conversa- 
tion the terms of their counting-house, and who 
tell you that England arms a fleet, but that, per 
contra, France equips a squadron; beaux esprits 
of foreign countries, who, not knowing our cus- 
toms, tell you that a young prince has been very 
well éduqué, instead of saying that he has receiv- 
ed a good education. 

All language being imperfect, it follows not 
that we should therefore change our own. We 
should expressly follow the manner in which good 
authors have written it; for when there is a suf- 
ficient number of approved authors, the language 
is fixed. Thus we can no longer introduce Ital- 
ian, Spanish, English, into French, without cor- 
rupting it. Thereasonisclear; without any such 
assistance we can rapidly render into the latter 
every book which adds either to the pleasure or 
instruction of the world at large.t 


LAUGHTER. 


Tuat laughter is a sign of joy, as tears are of 
grief, is doubted by no one that ever laughed. 
They who seek for metaphysical causes of laugh- 
ter are not mirthful, while they who are aware 


* What a glorious harvest of similar affectations might 
be gathered from the more recent literary productions of 
Great Britain!—T. 

+ This article is retained, although much of it is inter- 
esting exclusively to the French reader, because it exhib- 
its the principle upon which the refinement of the French 
language has chiefly proceeded. However ably advocat- 
ed by Voltaire, the practical value of a rule may be doubt- 
ed, the tendency of which is gradually to correct and gen- 
eralise a language out of its more special character and 
properties into a species of philosophical mean. It is 
possibly preferable, that every language should hold fast 
to its most distinguishing idioms, and retain its ‘* pure 
wells’? of speech ‘‘ undefiled.’’ It is however of the 
nature of French minds to think otherwise in respect to 
all great particulars—polity, modes, morals, and manners, 
as well as language; they seek and would const'tute a 
standard for all of them. Napoleon in this respect was 
as much a Frenchman as Voltaire. The results are 
sometimes good, if occasionally doubtful; as the Code 
Napoleon is likely to prove to very distant posterity. 
The acknowledgment and development of grand general 
principles cannot be too uniform; the underwood of 
thought, opinion, and expression, is often better left 
alone to its native aspect and luxuriance.—T. 


that laughter draws the zigomatical muscle back-- 


wards towards the ears, are doubtless very learn- 
ed. Other animals have this muscle as well as 
ourselves, yet never laugh any more than they 
shed tears. The stag, to be sure, drops moisture 
from its eyes when in the extremity of distress, as 
does a dog when dissected alive; but they weep 
not for their mistresses or friends, as we do. 
They break not out like us into fits of laughter 
at the sight of anything droll. Man is the only 
animal which laughs and weeps. 

As we weep only when we are afflicted, and 
laugh only when we are gay, certain reasoners 
have pretended, that laughter springs from pride, 
and that we deem ourselves superior to that which 
we laugh at. It is true that man, who is a risi- 
ble animal, is also a proud one; but it is not pride 
which produces laughter. A child who laughs 
heartily, is not merry because he regards himself 
as superior to those who excite his mirth; nor, 
laughing when he is tickled, is he to be held guil- 
ty of the mortal sin of pride. I was eleven years 
of age when I read to myself, for the first time, 
the Amphitryon of Moliére, and laughed until I 
nearly fell backward. Was this pride? Weare 
seldom proud when alone. Was it pride which 
caused the master of the golden ass to laugh when 
he saw the ass eat his supper? He who laughs 
is joyful at the moment, and is prompted by no 
other cause. ’ 

It is not all joy which produces laughter: th 
greatest enjoyments are serious. The pleasures 
of love, ambition, or avarice, make nobody laugh. 

Laughter may sometimes extend to convul- 
sions; it is even said that persons may die of 
laughter. I can scarcely believe it; but certainly 
there are more who die of grief. 

Violent emotions, which sometimes move to 
tears and sometimes to the appearance of laugh- 
ter, no doubt distort the muscles of the mouth; 
this however is not genuine laughter, but a con- 
vulsion and a pain. The tears may sometimes 
be genuine, because the subject is suffering, but 
laughter it is not. It must have another name, 
and be called the “risus sardonicus’?—sardonic 
smile. 

The malicious smile, the ‘ perfidum ridens,? is 
another thing; being the joy which is excited by 
the humiliation of another. The grin, ‘cachin- 
nus,’ is bestowed on those who promise wonders 
and perform absurdities; it is nearer to hooting 
than to laughter. Our pride derides the vanity 
which would impose upon us. They hoot our 
friend Freron in ‘‘The Scotswoman,”* rather 
than laugh at him. I love to speak of friend Fre- 
ron, as in that case I laugh unequivocally. 


+ 
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B. Wuat is natural law?t 

A. The instinct by which we feel justice. 

B, What do you call just and unjust? 

A. That which appears so to the whole world. 
B. The world is made up of a great many 


* Jn the ‘* Ecossaisse,’’ the character of an envious, 
treacherous and malignant man of letters, was avowedly 
sketched from Freron.—T. 

+ This dialogue is almost taken entire from conversa- 
tions between A, B. and C,—Conversation iv. 
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heads. It is said that at Lacedemon thieves were 
applauded, while at Athens they were condemn- 
ed to the mines. 

A. That is all a mere abuse of words, mere 
logomachy and ambiguity. ‘Theft was impossi- 
ble at Sparta, where all property was common. 
What you call theft was the punishment of ava- 
rice, 

B. It was forbidden for a man to marry his sis- 
ter at Rome. Among the Egyptians, the Athen- 
ians, and even the Jews, a man was permitted to 
marry his sister by the father’s side. It is not 
without regret that I cite the small and wretched 
nation of the Jews, who certainly ought never to 
be considered as a rule for any person, and who 
(setting aside religion) were never anything bet- 
ter than an ignorant, fanatical, and plundering 
horde. According to their books, however, the 
young Tamar, before she was violated by her 
brother Ammon, addressed him in these words: 
«*T pray thee, my brother, do not so foolishly, but 
ask me in marriage of my father: he will not re- 
fuse thee.” ’ 

A. All these cases amount to mere laws of con- 
vention, arbitrary usages, transient modes. What 
is essentialremains ever the same. Point out to 
me any country where it would be deemed re- 
spectable or decent to plunder me of the fruits of 
my labor, to break a solemn promise, to tell an 
injurious lie, to slander, murder, or poison, to be 
ungrateful to a benefactor, or to beat a father or 
mother presenting food to you. 

B. Have you forgotten that Jean Jaques, one 
of the fathers of the modern church, has said, 
<°'The first person who dared to inclose and cul- 
tivate a piece of ground, was an enemy of the 
human race; that he ought to be exterminated; 
and that the fruits of the earth belonged to all, 
and the land to none?” Have we not already 
examined this proposition, so beautiful in itself 
and so conducive to the happiness of society? 

A. Who is this Jean Jaques? It is certainly 
not John the Baptist, nor John the Evangelist, 
nor James the greater, nor James the less; he 
must inevitably be some witling of a Hun, to 
write such abominable impertinence, or some ill- 
conditioned, malicious ‘‘bufo magro,” who is 
never more happy than when sneering at what 
all the rest of the world deem most valuable and 
sacred. For instead of damaging and spoiling the 
estate of a wise and industrious neighbor, he had 
only to imitate him, and induce every head of a 
family to follow his example, in order to form in 
a short time a most flourishing and happy village. 
‘The author of the passage quoted seems to me a 
thoroughly unsocial animal. ; ‘ 
5B. Fou are of opinion then, that by insulting 
‘and plundering the good man, for surrounding his 
gardens and farm-yard with a quickset hedge, he 
has offended against natural law. 

A. Yes, most certainly; there is, I must repeat, 
a natural law; and it consists in neither doing ill 
to another, nor rejoicing at it, when from any 
‘eause whatsoever it befals him. 

B. I.conceive that man neither loves ill nor 
does it with any other view than to his own ad- 
vantage. But so many men are urged on to ob- 
tain advantage to themselves by the injury of an- 
other; revenge is a passion of such violence; there 
are examples of it so terrible and fatal; and am- 
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bition, more terrible and fatal still, has so drench- 
ed the world with blood; that when I survey the 
frightful picture, I am tempted to confess, that a 
mau is a being truly diabolical. I may certainly 
possess, deeply rooted in my heart, the notion of 
what is just and unjust; but an Attila, whom St. 
Leon extols and pays his court to; a Phocas, 
whom St. Gregory flatters with the most abject 
meanness; an Alexander VI. polluted by so many 
incests, murders, and poisonings, and with whom 
the feeble Louis XII., commonly called ‘the 
good,” enters into the most strict and base alliance; 
a Cromwell, whose protection cardinal Mazarin 
eagerly solicits, and to gratify whom he expels 
from France the heirs of Charles I. cousins-ger- 
man of Louis XIV.;—these, and a thousand sim- 
ilar examples, easily to be found in the records 
of history, totally disturb and derange my ideas, 
ae I no longer know what I am doing or where 
am. 

A. Well; but should the knowledge that storms 
are coming prevent our enjoying the beautiful 
sunshine and gentle and fragrant gales of the pre- 
sent day? Did the earthquake that destroyed 
half the city of Lisbon prevent your making a 
very pleasant journey from Madrid? If Attila 
was a bandit, and cardinal Mazarin a knave, are 
there not some princes and ministers respectable 
and amiable men? Has it not been remarked, 
that in the war of 1701, the council of Louis the 
XIV. consisted of some of the most virtuous of 
mankind? The duke of Beauvilliers, the mar- 
quis de Torcy, marshal Villars, and finally Cha- 
millart, who was not indeed considered a very 
able but always an honorable man. Does not the 
idea of just and unjust still subsist? It is in fact 
on this that all laws are founded. The Greeks 
call Jaws, “the daughters of heaven,” which 
means simply, the daughters of nature. Have 
you no laws in your country? 

B. Yes; some good, and others bad. 

A. Where could you have taken the idea of 
them, but from the notions of natural law which 
every well-constructed mind has within itself? 
They must have been derived from these or no- 
thing.* : 

B. You are right; there is a natural law, but it 
is still more natural te many people to forget or 
neglect it. 

. It is natural also to be one-eyed, hump- 
backed, lame, deformed, and sickly; but we pre- 
fer persons well-made and healthy. 

B. Why are there so many one-eyed and de- 
formed minds? 

A. Hush! Consult however the article Om- 
NIPOTENCE. 
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He who says that the salic law was written 
with a pen from the wing of a two-headed eagle, 
by Pharamond’s almoner, on the back of the pa- 


* Certainly; and in proportion as particular law de- 
parts from this ‘*common’’ or unwritten law—this sim- 
ple ‘*do as you would be done by’’ sense of justice— 
will it approximate to injustice, oppression, and chicane- 
ry, however protected by great wigs, robes, and furred 
gowns, which happily are beginning to lose a part of their 
ability to» ‘* hide all.’°—T. 
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tent containing Constantine’s donation, was not 
perhaps very much mistaken. 

It is, say the doughty lawyers, the fundamental 
law of the French empire. The great Jerome 
Bignon, in his book on ‘The Excellence of 
France,” says,* that this law is derived from na- 
tural law, according to the great Aristotle, be- 
cause ‘in families it was the father who govern- 
ed, and no dower was given to daughters, as we 
read in relation to the father, mother, and bro- 
thers of Rebecca.” 

He asserts,{ that the kingdom of France is so 
excellent, that it has religiously preserved this 
law, recommended both by Aristotle and the Old 
Testament. And to prove this excellence of 
France, he observes also, that the emperor Ju- 
lian thought the wine of Suréne admirable. 

But in order to demonstrate the excellence of 
the Salic law, he refers to Froissart, according to 
whom, the twelve peers of France said, that ‘the 
kingdom of France is of such high nobility, that 
it never ought to pass in succession to a female.” 

It must be acknowledged that this decision is 
not a little uncivil to Spain, England, Naples, and 
Hungary, and more than all the rest to Russia, 
which has seen on its throne four empresses in 
succession. 

The kingdom of France is of great nobility; no 
doubt it is: but that of Spain, of Mexico, and 
Peru, is also of great nobility, and there is great 
nobility also in Russia. i 

It has been alleged, that sacred scripture says, 
the lilies neither toil nor spin; and thence it has 
been inferred, that women ought not to reign in 
France. This certainly is another instance of 
powerful reasoning; but it has been forgotten that 
the leopards, which are (it is hard to say why) 
the arms of England, spin no more than the lilies 
which are (it is equally hard to say why) the arms 
of France. In a word, the circumstance that li- 
lies have never been seen to spin, does not abso- 
lutely demonstrate the exclusion of females from 
oe throne to have been a fundamental law of the 

auls. 


Of Fundamental Laws. 


The fundamental law of every country is, that 
if people are desirous of having bread, they must 
sow corn; that if they wish for clothing, they 
must cultivate flax and hemp; that every owner 
of a field should have the uncontrolled manage- 
ment and dominion over it, whether that owner 
be male or female; that the half-barbarous Gaul 
should kill as many as ever he can of the wholly 
barbarous Franks, when they come from the 
banks of the Maine, which they have not the skill 
and industry to cultivate, to carry off his harvests 
and his flocks; without doing which the Gaul 
would either become a serf of the Frank, or be 
assassinated by him. 

It is upon this foundation that an edifice is well 
supported. One man builds upon a rock, and his 
house stands firm; another on the sands, and it 
falls to the ground. Buta fundamental law, aris- 
ing from the fluctuating inclinations of mankind, 
and yet at the same time irrevocable, is a contra- 
diction in terms, a mere creature of imagination, 
a chimera, an absurdity; the power that makes 


* Page 288, &c. + Page 9. 
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the laws can change them. The Golden Bull 
was called ‘the fundamental law of the empire.’ 
It was ordained that there should never be more 
than seven Teutonic electors, for the very satis- 
factory and decisive reason that a certain Jewish 
chandelier had had no more than seven branches, 
and that there are no more than seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. This fundamental law bad the 
epithet ‘ eternal’ applied to it by the all-powerful 
authority and infallible knowledge of Charles IV. 
God however did not think fit to allow of this as- 
sumption of ‘eternal’ in Charles’s parchments. 
He permitted other German emperors, out of 
their all-powerful authority and infallible knowl- 
edge, to add two branches to the chandelier, and 
two presents to the seven gifts of the Holy Spir- 
it. Accordingly the electors are now nine in num- 
ber. 

It was a very fundamental law that the disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus should possess no private 
property, but have all thingsincommon. There 
was afterwards a law, that the bishops of Rome 
should be very rich, and that the people should 
choose them. The last fundamental law is, that 
they are sovereigns, and elected by a small num- 
ber of men clothed in scarlet, and constituting a 
society absolutely unknown in the time of Jesus. 
If the emperor, king of the Romans, always au- 
gust, was sovereign master of Rome in fact, as 
he is according to the style of his patents and 
heraldry, the pope would be his grand almoner, 
until some other law, forever irrevocable, was 
announced, to be destroyed in its turn by some 
succeeding one. 

I will suppose (what may very possibly and na- 
turally happen) that an emperor of Germany may 
have no issue but an only daughter, and that he 
may be a quiet worthy man, understanding no- 
thing about war. I will suppose, that if Cathe- 
rine IJ. does not destroy the Turkish empire, 
which she has severely shaken in the very year 
in which [ am now writing my reveries (the year 
1771) the Turk will come and invade this good 
prince, notwithstanding his being cherished and 
beloved by all his nine electors; that his daughter 
puts herself at the head of the troops with two 
young electors deeply enamored of her; that she 
beats the Ottomans, as Deborah beat general Si- 
sera, and his three hundred thousand soldiers, and 
his three thousand chariots of war, in a little 
rocky plain at the foot of mount Tabor; that this 
warlike princess drives the mussulman even be- 
yond Adrianople; that her father dies through joy 
at her success, or from any other cause; that the 
two lovers of the princess induce their seven col- 
leagues to crown her empress, and that all the 
princes of the empire, and all the cities give their 


||consent to it;—what, in this case, becomes of the 


fundamental and eternal law which enacts, that 
the holy Roman empire cannot possibly pass from 
the lance to the distaff, that the two-headed eagle 
cannot spin, and that it is impossible to sit on the 
imperial throne without breeches? The old and 
absurd law would be derided, and the heroic em- 
press reign at once in safety and in glory. 


How the Salic Law came to be established. 


We cannot contest the custom which has in- 
deed passed into law, that decides against daugh- 
ters inheriting the crown in France while there 
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remains any male of the royal blood. This ques-| 


tion has been long determined, and the seal of 
antiquity has been put to the decision. Had it 
been expressly brought from heaven, it could not 
be more revered by the French nation than it is. 
It certainly does not exactly correspond with the 
gallant courtesy of the nation; but the fact is, that 
it was in strict and rigorous observance before 
ever the nation was distinguished for its gallant 
courtesy. 

-The president Henault repeats, in his Chroni- 
ele, what had been stated at random before him, 
that Clovis digested the Salic law in 511, the very 
year in which he died. I am very well disposed 
to believe that he actually did digest this law, and 
‘that he knew how to read and write, just as I am 
to believe that he was only fifteen years old when 
he undertook the conquest of the Gauls; but I do 
sincerely wish that any one would show me in 
the library of St. Germain-des-Prés, or of St. 
Martin, the original document of the Salie law 
actually signed Clovis, or Clodovic, or Hildovic; 
from that we should at least learn his real name, 
which nobody at present knows. 

We have two editions of this Salic law; one by 
a person of the name of Herold, the other by 
Francis Pithou; and these are different, which is 
by no means a favorable presumption. When 
the text of a law is given differently in two docu- 
ments, it is not only evident that one of the two 
is false, but it is highly probable that they are 
both so. No custom or usage of the Franks was 
written in our early times, and it would be exces- 
sively strange that the law of the Salii should 
have been so. ‘This law, moreover, is in Latin, 
and it does not seem at all probable, that in the 
swamps between Swabia and Batavia, Clovis, or 
his predecessors, should speak Latin. 

It is supposed that this law has reference to the 
kings of France; and yet all the learned are 
agreed, that the Sicambri, the Francs, and the 
Sali, had no kings, nor indeed any hereditary 
chiefs. 

The title of the Salic law begins with these 
words, ‘ In Christi nomine,’ in the name of Christ. 
It was therefore made out of the Salic territory, 
as Christ was no more known by these barbarians, 
than by the rest of Germany and all the countries 
of the north. 

This law is stated to have been drawn up by 
four distinguished lawyers of the Franc nation; 
these, in Herold’s edition, are called Vuisogast, 
Arogast, Salegast, and Vuindogast. In Pithou’s 
edition, the names are somewhat different. It 
has been unluckily discovered that these names 
are the old names, somewhat disguised, of certain 
cantons of Germany. ; 

In whatever period this law was framed in bad 
Latin, we find, in the article relating to allodial 
or freehold lands, “that no part of Salic land can 
be inherited by women.” It is clear that this pre- 
tended law was by no means followed. In the 
first place, it appears from the formule of Mar- 
culphus, that a father might leave his allodial land 
to his daughter, renouncing “a certain Salic law 
which is impious and abominable.” Lies 

Secondly, if this law be applied to fiefs, it 1s 
evident that the English kings, who were not of 
the Norman race, obtained all their great fiefs in 

France only through daughters. 
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Thirdly, if it is alleged to be necessary that a 
fief should be possessed by a man, because he was 
able as well as bound to fight for his lord; this 
itself shows that the law could not be understood 
to affect the rights to the throne. All feudal lords 
might fight just as well fora queen as for a king. 
A queen was not obliged to follow the practice so 
long in use, to put on a cuirass, and cover her 
limbs with armor, and set off trotting against the 
enemy upon a cart-horse. 

It is certain, therefore, that the Salic law could 
|have no reference to the crown, neither in con- 
nection with allodial lands, nor feudal holding 
and service. 

Mezerai says, ‘the imbecility of the sex pre- 
cludes their reigning.” Mezerai-speaks here 
neither like « man of sense nor politeness. His- 
tory positively and repeatedly falsifies his asser- 
tion. Queen Anne of England, who humbled 
Louis XIV.; the empress-queen of Hungary, who 
resisted king Louis X.V.; Frederick the Great, 
the elector of Bavaria, and various other princes; 
Ehzabeth of England, who was the strength and 
support of our great Henry; the empress of Rus- 
sia, of whom we have spoken already; all these 
decidedly show, that Mezerai is not more correct 
than he is courteous in his observation. He could 
scarcely help knowing, that queen Blanche was in 
fact the reigning monarch under the name of her 
son; as Anne of Bretagne was under that of 
Louis XII.* 

Veli, the last writer of the history of France, 
and who on that very account ought to be the 
best, as he possessed all the accumulated mate- 
rials of his predecessors, did not however always 
know how to turn his advantages to the best ac- 
count. He inveighs with bitterness against the 
judicious and profound Rapin de Thoyras, and 
attempts to prove to him, that no princess ever 
succeeded to the crown while any males remain- 
ed who were capable of succeeding. ‘That we all 
know perfectly well, and Thoyras never said the 
contrary. 

In that long age of barbarism, when the only 
concern of Europe was to commit usurpations 
and to sustain them, it must be acknowledged, 
that kings being often chiefs gf banditti, or war- 
riors armed against those bandittis; it was not 
possible to be subject to the government of a wo- 
man. Whoever was in possession of a great war- 
horse would engage in the work of rapine and 
murder only under the standard of a man mount- 
ed upon a great horse like himself. A buckler or 
ox-hide served for a throne. 'The caliphs goy- 
erned by the koran, the popes were deemed to 
govern by the gospel. ‘The south saw no woman 
reign before Joan of Naples, who was indebted 
for her crown entirely to the affection of the peo- 
ple for king Robert, her grandfather, and to their 
hatred of Andrew her husband. This Andrew 


* The good government of queens has been explained 
a little epigramatically, by the assertion, that when wo- 
men reign, men govern, and vice versa; and it must be 
confessed, that the Bourbon regimen, with its eternal es- 
tablishment of sultanas, has fully countenanced the latter 
half of the observation. ‘The sex however must not be 
abandoned to Mezerai and Chesterfield: there are plenty 
of examples to prove, that women can govern, and gov- 
jern ably.—T. 
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was in reality of royal blood, out had been born 
in Hungary, at that time in a state of barbarism. 
He disgusted the Neapolitans by his gross man- 
ners, intemperance, anddrunkenness. ‘The amia- 
ble king Robert was obliged to depart from im- 
memorial usage, and declare Joan alone sove- 
reign by his will, which was approved by the na- 
tion. 

In the north we see no queen reigning in her 
own right before Margaret of Waldemar, who 
governed for some months in her own name about 
the year 1377. 

Spain had no queen in her own right before the 
able Isabella in 1461. 

In England, the cruel and bigoted Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. was the first woman who in- 
herited the throne,* as the weak and criminal 
Mary Stuart was in Scotland in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘The immense territory of Russia had no fe- 
male sovereign before the widow of Peter the 
Great. 

The whole of Europe, and indeed I might say 
the whole world, was governed by warriors in 
the time when Philip de Valois supported his 
right against Edward II. This right of a male 
who succeeded to a male, seemed the law of all 
nations. ‘‘ You are grandson of Philip the Fair,” 
said Valois to his competitor, “‘but as my right 
would be superior to that of the mother, it must 
be still more decidedly superior to that of the son. 
Your mother, in fact, could not communicate a 
right which she did not possess.” 

It was therefore perfectly recognised in France, 
that a prince of the blood royal, although in the 
remotest possible degree, should be heir to the 
crown in exclusion even of the daughter of the 
king. It is a law on which there is now not the 
slightest dispute whatever. Other nations have, 
since the full and universal recognition of this 
principle among ourselves, adjudged the throne 
to princesses. But France has still observed its 
ancient usage. ‘Time has conferred on this usage 
the force of the most sacred of laws. At what 
time the Salic law was framed or interpreted, is 
not of the slightest consequence: it does exist, it 
13 respectable, it is useful; and its utility has ren- 
dered it sacred. 


Examination whether daughters are in all Cases 
deprived of every Species of Inheritance by 
this Salic Law. 


I have already bestowed the empire on a daugh- 
ter in defiance of the Golden Bull. I shall have 
no difficulty in conferring on a daughter the king- 
dom of France. I have a better right to dispose 
of this realm than pope Julian [I. who deprived 
Louis XII. of it, and transferred it by his own 
single authority to the emperor Maximilian. I 
am better authorized to plead in behalf of the 
daughters of the house of France, than pope Gre- 
cory XIII. and the cordelier Sextus-Quintus were 
to exclude from the throne our princes of the 
blood, under the pretence actually urged by these 


* A great struggle was made for the empress Matilda, 
granddaughter of Henry I.; but had she succeeded in 
the first instance, her son, Henry UL., would probably 
still have been the reigning monarch.—T. 


excellent priests, that Henry IV. and the princes 
of Condé were a ‘ bastard and detestable race’ of 
Bourbon,—refined and holy words, which deserve 
ever to be remembered, in order to keep alive the 
conviction of all we owe to the bishops of Rome. 
I may give my vote in the states-general, and no 
pope certainly can have any suffrage on it. I 
therefore give my vote without hesitation, some 
three or four hundred -years from the present 
time, to a daughter of France, then the only de- 
scendant remaining in a direct line from Hugh 
Capet. I constitute her queen, provided she shall 
have been well educated, have a sound under- 
standing, and be no bigot. I interpret in her fa- 
vor that law which declares ‘ que fille ne doit mie 
succeder,”’—that a daughter must in no case come 
to the succession. I understand by the words, 
that she must in no case succeed, as long as there 
shall be any male. But on failure of males, I 
prove that the kingdom belongs to her by nature, 
which ordains it, and for the benefit of the na- 
tion. 

I invite all good Frenchmen to show the same 
respect as myself for the blood of so many kings. 
I consider this as the only method of preventing 
factions which would dismember the state. I 
propose that she shall reign in her own right, and 
that she shall be married to some amiable and re- 
spectable prince, who shall assume her name and 
arms, and who, in his own right, shall possess 
some territory which shall be annexed to France; 
as we have seen Maria Theresa of Hungary 
united in marriage to Francis duke of Lorraine, 
the most excellent prince in the world. 

What Celt will refuse to acknowledge her, un- 
less we should discover some other beautiful and 
accomplished princess of the issue of Charle- 
magne, whose family was expelled by Hugh Ca- 
pet, notwithstanding the Salic law? or unless in- 
deed we should find a princess fairer and more 
accomplished still, an unquestionable descendant 
from Clovis, whose family was before expelled by 
Pepin, his own domestic, notwithstanding, be it 
again remembered, the Salic law. 

I shall certainly find no involved and difficult 
intrigues necessary to obtain the consecration of 
my royal heroine at Rheims, or Chartres, or in 
the chapel of the Louvre—for either would ef- 
fectually answer the purpose; or even to dispense 
with any consecration at all. For monarchs 
reign as well when not consecrated, as when con- 
secrated. The kings and queens of Spain ob- 


serve no such ceremony. 

Among all the families of the King’s secreta- 
ries, no person will be found to dispute the throne 
with this Capetian princess. ‘The most illustrious 
houses are so jealous of each other, that they 
would infinitely prefer obeying the daughter of 
kings, to being under the government of one of 
their equals. 

Recognised by the whole of France, she will 
receive the homage of all her subjects with a 
grace and majesty which will induce them to love 
as much as they revere her; and all the poets will 
compose verses in her honor.* , 


* It must be confessed, that the Salic and Turkish 
laws, in regard to female succession, forms an admirable 
defence against foreign family importation, as also against 
disputable claims to the crown. Whatever broils may 
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Tux following notes were found among the 
papers of a lawyer, and are perhaps deserving 
some consideration :— 

That no ecclesiastical law should be Of any 
force until it has received the express sanction of 
government. It was upon this principle that 
Athens and Rome were never involved in reli- 
gious quarrels. 

These quarrels fall to the lot of those nations 
only that have never been civilised, or that have 
afterwards been again reduced to barbarism. 

That the magistrate alone should have author- 
ity to prohibit labor on festivals, because it does 
not become priests to forbid men from cultivating 
their fields. 

That everything relating to marriages depends 
solely upon the magistrate, and that the priests 
should be confined to the august function of bless- 
ing them. 

hat lending money at interest is purely an ob- 
ject of the civil law, as that alone presides over 
commerce. 

That all ecclesiastical persons should be, in all 
cases whatever, under the perfect control of 
government, because they are subjects of the 
state. 

That men should never be so disgracefully ri- 
diculous as to pay to a foreign priest the first 
year’s revenue of an estate, conferred by citizens 
upon a priest who is their fellow-citizen. 

That no priest should possess authority to de- 
prive a citizen even of the smallest of his privi- 
leges, under the pretence that that citizen is a sin- 
ner; because the priest, himself a sinner, ought to 
pray for sinners, and not to judge them. 

‘That magistrates, cultivators, and priests, should 
alike contribute to the expenses of the state, be- 
cause all alike belong to the state. 

That there should be only one system of weights 
and measures, and usages. 

That the punishments of criminals should be 
rendered useful. A man that is hanged is no 
longer useful; but a man condemned to the pub- 
lic works is still serviceable to his country, and a 
living lecture against crime. 

That the whole law should be clear, uniform, 
and precise; to interpret it is almost always to 
corrupt it. : 

That nothing should be held infamous but 
vice. 

That taxes should be 
proportion. aia 

hat law should never be in contradiction to 
usage; for, if the usage is good, the Jaw is worth 
nothing.* 


imposed always in just 


have disturbed either France or Turkey, previous to the 
revolution of the former, the adherence to the line has 
been nearly uniform. This, at first sight, may appear a 
‘benefit; but it may be reasonably doubted, whether the 
long retention of a family thus uncrossed and unchecked 
by any mental stream of a different quality, be not infi- 
‘nitely more pernicious than an occasional change of fami- 
ly. ‘The contrary is certainly not proved, either by the 
House of Bourbon or of Ottoman. Voltaire’s fictitious 
‘princess and extreme case are very pleasant.—T. 

* See the commentary on L’Esprit des Lois, vol. i. 
‘Politics and Legislation. 
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SECTION I. 


Iv is difficult to point out a single nation living 
under a system of good laws. ‘This is not attri- 
butable merely to the circumstance that laws are 
the productions of men, for men have produced 
works of great utility and excellence; and those 
who invented and brought to perfection the vari- 
ous arts of life were capable of devising a re- 
spectable code of jurisprudence. But laws have 
proceeded, in almost every state, from the inter- 
est of the legislator, from the urgency of the mo- 
ment, from ignorance, and from superstition, and 
have accordingly been made at random, and ir- 
regularly, just in the same manner in which ci- 
ties have been built. Take a view of Paris, and 
observe the contrast between that quarter of it 
where the fish-market (Halles) is situated, the St. 
Pierre-aux-beeufs, the streets Brise-miche and Pet- 
au-diable, and the beauty and splendor of the Lou- 
vre and the Tuilleries. This is a correct image 
of our laws. 

It was only after London had been reduced to 
ashes that it became at all fit to be inhabited. 
The streets, after that catastrophe, were widen- 
ed and straightened. If you are desirous of hay- 
ing good laws, burn those which you have at pre- 
sent, and make fresh ones. 

The Romans were without fixed laws for the 
space of three hundred years; they were obliged 
to go and request some from the Athenians, who 
gave them such bad ones that they were almost 
all of them soon abrogated. How could Athens 
itself be in possession of a judicious and complete 
system? That of Draco was necessarily abol- 
ished, and that of Solon soon expired. 

Our customary or common law of Paris is in- 
terpreted differently by four-and-twenty commen- 
taries, which decidedly proves, the same number 
of times, that it is ill conceived. It is in contra- 
diction to a hundred and forty other usages, all 
having the force of law in the same nation, and 
all in contradiction to each other. There are 
therefore, in a single deparunent in Europe, be- 
tween the Alps and the Pyrenees, more than for- 
ty distinct small populations, who call themselves 
fellow-countrymen, but who are in reality as 
much strangers to each other as Tonquin is to 
Cochin China. 

It is the same in all the provinces of Spain. 
It is in Germany much worse. No one there 
knows what are the rights of the chief or of the 
members. The inhabitant of the banks of the 
Elbe is connected with the cultivator of Swabia 
only in speaking nearly the same language, which, 
it must be admitted, is rather an unpolished and 
coarse one. 

The English nation has more uniformity; but 
having extricated itself from servitude and bar- 
barism only by occasional efforts, by fits and con- 
vulsive starts, and having even in its state of 
freedom retained many laws formerly promulgat- 
ed either by the great tyrants who contended in 
rivalship for the throne, or the petty tyrants who— 
seized upon the power and honors of the prelacy, 
it has formed altogether a body of laws of great 
vigor and efficacy, but which still exhibits many 
bruises and wounds very clumsily patched and 
plastered. 
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The intellect of Europe has made greater pro- 
gress within the last hundred years than the whole 
world had done before since the days of Brama, 
Wohi, Zoroaster, and the Thaut of Egypt. What 
then is the cause that legislation has made so 
little? 

After the fifth century, we were all savages. 
Such are the revolutions which take place on the 
globe: brigands pillaging, and cultivators pillaged, 
made up the masses of mankind from the recess- 
es of the Baltic Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar; 
and when the Arabs made their appearance in 
the south, the desolation of ravage and confusion 
was universal. 

In our department of Europe, the small num- 
ber, being composed of daring and ignorant men, 
used to conquest and completely armed for battle, 
and the greater number, composed of ignorant 
unarmed slaves, scarcely any one of either class 
knowing how to read or write—not even Charle- 
magne himself—it happened very naturally, that 
the Roman church, with its pen and ceremonies, 
obtained the guidance and government of those 
who passed their life on horseback, with their 
lances couched and the morion on their heads. 

The descendants of the Sicambri, the Burgun- 
dians, the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Lombards, He- 
ruli, &c. felt the necessity of something in the 
shape of laws. They sought for them where 
they were to be found. The bishops of Rome 
knew how to make them in Latin. ‘The barba- 
rians received them with greater respect in con- 
sequence of not understanding them. ‘The de- 
cretals of the popes, some genuine, others most 
impudently forged, became the code of the new 
governors, ‘regas;’ lords, ‘leuds;? and barons, 
who had appropriated the lands. ‘They were the 
wolves who suffered themselves to be chained up 
by the foxes. ‘They retained their ferocity, but it 
was subjugated by credulity, and the fear which 
credulity naturally produces. Gradually Europe, 
with the exception of Greece and what still be- 
longed to the eastern empire, became subjected to 
the dominion of Rome, and the poet’s verse might 
be again applied as correctly as before,— 


Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam. 
VirGiu’s Eneid, i. 286. 


The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 
And prostrate shall adore the nation of the gown. 
DrypENn. 


Almost all treaties being accompanied by the 
sign of the cross,* and by an oath which was fre- 
quently administered over some relics, everything 
was thus brought within the jurisdiction of the 
church. Rome, as metropolitan, was supreme 
judge in causes, from the Cimbrian Chersonesus 
to Gascony; and a thousand feudal lords, uniting 
their own peculiar usages with the canon law, 
produced in the result that monstrous jurispru- 
dence of which there at present exist so many re- 
mains, 

Which would have been best—no laws at all, 
or such as these? 

It was beneficial to an empire of more vast ex- 
tent than that of Rome, to remain for a long time 
in a state of chaos; for as every valuable institu- 


* See the article Anusr. 
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tion was still to be formed, it was easier to build 
a new edifice than to repair one whose ruins were 
looked upon as sacred. 

The legislatrix of the north, in 1767, collected 
deputies from all the provinces which contained 


‘about twelve hundred thousand square leagues. 


There were Pagans, Mahometans of the sect of 
Ali, and others of the sect of Omar, and about 
twelve different sects of christians. Every law 
was distinctly proposed to this new synod; and 
if it appeared conformable to the interest of all 
the provinces, it then received the sanction of the 
empress and the nation. 

The first law that was brought forward and 
carried, was a law of toleration, that the Greek 
priest might never forget that the Latin priest 
was his fellow man; that the mussulman_ might 
bear with his pagan brother; and that the Roman 
catholic might not be tempted to sacrifice his bro- 
ther the presbyterian. 

The empress wrote with her own hand, in this 
grand council of legislation,—‘* Among so many 
different creeds, the most injurious error would 
be intolerance.” 

It is now unanimously agreed, that there is in 
a state only one authority; that the proper ex- 
pressions to be used are ‘civil power’ and ‘ eccle- 
siastical discipline;? and that the allegory of the 
two swords is a dogma of discord. 

She began with emancipating the serfs of her 
own particular domain. 

She emancipated all those of the ecclesiastical 
domains. She might thus be said out of slaves 
to have created men. 

The prelates and monks were paid out of the 
public treasury. 

Punishments were proportioned to crimes, and 
the punishments were of a useful character; of- 
fenders were for the greater part condemned to 
labor on public works, as the dead man can be 
of no service to the living. 

The torture was abolished, because it punishes 
a man before he is known to be guilty; because 
the Romans never put any to the torture but their 
slaves; and because torture leads to saving the 
guilty and destroying the innocent. 

This important business had advanced thus far, 
when Mustapha III., the son of Mahmoud, oblig- 
ed the empress to suspend her code and proceed 
to fighting. ‘ 


SECTION II. 


I have attempted to discover some ray of light 
in the mythological times of China which precede 
Fohi, but I have attempted in vain. 


At the period however in which Fohi flourish-— 


ed, which was about three thousand years before 
the new and common era of our north-western 
part of the world, I perceive mild and wise laws 
already established by a beneficent sovereign. 
The ancient books of the five kings, consecrated 
by the respect of so many ages, treat of the insti- 
tution of agriculture, of pastoral economy, of do- 
mestic economy, of that simple astronomy which 
regulates the different seasons, and of the music 
which, by different modulations, summoned men 
to their respective occupations. Fohi flourished, 
beyond dispute, more than five thousand years 
ago. We may therefore form some judgment of 
the great antiquity of an immense population, thus 
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instructed by an emperor on every topic that could 
contribute to their happiness. In the laws of that 
monarch I see nothing but what is mild, useful, 
and amiable. 

I was afterwards induced to inspect the code 
of a small nation, or horde, which arrived about) 
two thousand years after the period we have been 
speaking of, from a frightful desert on the banks 
of the river Jordan, in a country inclosed and 
bristled with peaked mountains. These laws 
have been transmitted down to ourselves, and| 
are daily held up to us as the model of wisdom. 
The following are a few of them:— 


** Not to eat the pelican, nor the ossifrage, nor | 


the griffin, nor the ixion, nor the eel, nor the hare, | 
because the hare ruminates, and has not its foot 
cloven.” 
_ Against men’s sleeping with their wives dur-! 
ing certain periodical affections, under pain of | 
death to both of the offending parties.” 

“To exterminate without pity all the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of the land of Canaan, who 
were not even acquainted with them; to slaugh- 
ter the whole, to massacre all, men and women, 
old men, children, and animals, for the greater 
glory of God.” 

“To sacrifice to the Lord whatever any man 
shall have devoted as an anathema to the Lord, 
and to slay it without power of ransom.” 

“To burn widows who, not being able to be 
married again to their brothers-in-law, had other- 
wise consoled themselves on the highway or else- 
where,’* &c. &c. 

A jesuit, who was formerly a missionary among 
the cannibals, at the time when Canada still be- 
jonged to the king of France, related to me that 
once, as he was explaining these Jewish laws to 
his neophytes, a little impudent Frenchman, who 
was present at the catechising, cried out, ‘“ They 
are the laws of cannibals.”? One of the Indians 
replied to him, “ You are to know, Mr. Flippant, 
that we are people of some decency and kindness. 
We never had among us any such laws; and if 
we had not some kindness and decency, we should 
treat you as an inhabitant of Canaan, in order to 
teach you civil language.” 

It appears upon a comparison of the code of 
the Chinese with that of the Hebrews, that laws 
naturally follow the manners of the people who 
make them. If vultures and doves had laws, 
they would undoubtedly be of a very different 
character. 


SECTION III. 


Sheep live in society very mildly and agreea- 
bly; their character passes for being a very gen- 
tle one, because we do not see thg prodigious 
quantity of animals devoured by them. We may 
Rigiever conceive, that they eat them very inno- 


cently and without knowing it, just as we do when 


Pe re 


-* This was the case of Tamar, who, having veiled 
self, went out and enticed her father-in-law Judah, 
0 did not recognise her. She in consequence became 
snant, and was condemned to be burnt. 'The sen- 
ee was so much the more cruel, as, if it had been car- 
: to execution, our Savior, who descends in a direct 
line from Judah and Tamar, would never have been born, 
at least unless all the events of the universe had been ar- 
ranged in a different manner. 

Pid 


|jity. 
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we eat Sassenege cheese, The republic of sheep 
is a faithful image of the age of gold. ' 

A hen-roost exhibits the most perfect represen- 
tation of monarchy. ‘There is no king compara- 
ble toacock. _ If he marches haughtily and fierce- 
ly in the midst of his people, it is not out of van- 
If the enemy is advancing, he does not con- 
jtent himself with issuing an order to his subjects 
|to go and be killed for him, in virtue of his unfail- 
ing knowledge and resistless power; he goes in 
| person himself, ranges his young troops behind him, 
jand fights to the last gasp. If he conquers, it is 
himself who sings the ‘Te Deum.’ In his civil 
or domestic life there is nothing so gallant, so re- 
spectable, and so disinterested. Whether he has 
in his royal beak a grain of corn or a grub-worm, 
he bestows it on the first of his female subjects 
that comes within his presence. Jn short, Solo- 
mon in his-harem Was not to be compared to a 
jcock in a farm-yard. 

If it be true that bees are governed by a queen 
to whom all her subjects make love, that is a more 
perfect governinent still. 

Ants are considered as constituting an excellent 
democracy. ‘This is superior to every other state, 
as all are, in consequence of such a constitution, 
on terms of equality, and every individual is em= 
| ployed for the happiness of all. 

The republic of beavers is superior even to that 
of ants, at least if we may judge by their per- 
formances in masonry. 

Monkeys are more like merry-andrews than a 
regularly governed people; they do not appear 
associated under fixed and fundamental laws, like 
the species previously noticed. 

We resemble monkeys more than any other an- 
imals in the talent of imitation, in the levity of 
our ideas, and in that inconstancy which has al- 
ways prevented our having uniform and durable 
laws. 

When nature formed our species, and impart- 
ed to us a certain portion of instinct, self-love for 
our own preservation, benevolence for the safety 
and comfort of others, love which is common to 
every class of animal being, and the inexplicable 
gift of combining more ideas than all the inferior 
animals together;—after bestowing on us this out- 
fit, she said to us, *‘ Go, and do the best you can.” 

There is not a good code of laws in any single 
country. ‘The reason is obvious: laws have been 
made for particular purposes, according to time, 
place, exigencies, and not with general and sys- 
tematic views. 

When the exigencies upon which laws were 
founded are changed or removed, the laws them- 
selves become ridiculous. Thus the law which 
forbade eating pork and drinking wine was _per- 
fectly reasonable in Arabia, where pork and wine 
are injurious; but at Constantinople it is absurd. 

The law which confers the whole fief or land 
ed property on the eldest son, is a very good one 
in a time of general anarchy and pillage. The 
eldest is then the commander of the castle, which 
sooner or later will be attacked by brigands; the 
younger brothers will be his chief officers, and the 
laborers his soldiers, All that is to be apprehend- 
ed is, that the younger brother may assassinate or 
poison the elder, his liege lord, in order to become 
himself the master of the premises: but such in- 
stances are uncommon, because nature has so 
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combined our instincts and passions, that we feel 
a stronger horror against assassinating our elder 
brother, than we feel a desire to succeed to his 
authority and estate. But this law, which was 
suitable enough to the owners of the gloomy, se- 
cluded, and turreted mansions, in the days of 
Chilperic, is detestable when the case relates 
wholly to the division of family property in a ci- 
vilized and well-governed city. 

To the disgrace of mankind, the laws of play 
or gaming are, it is well known, the only ones 
that are throughout just, clear, inviolable, and 

arried into impartial and perfect execution. 
Why is the Indian who laid down the laws of a 
game of chess willingly and promptly obeyed all 
over the world, while the decretals of the popes, 
for example, are at present an object of horror 
and contempt? The reason is, that the inventor 
of chess combined everything with caution and 
exactness for the satisfaction of the players, and 
that the popes in their decretals looked solely to 
their own advantage. The Indian was desirous 
at once of exercising the minds of men and fur- 
nishing them with amusement; the popes were 
desirous of debasing and brutifying them. Ac- 
cordingly, the game of chess has remained sub- 
stantially the same for upwards of five thousand 
years, and is common to all the inhabitants of the 
earth, while the decretals are known only at Spo- 
léto, Orvieto, and Loretto, and are there secretly 
despised even by the most shallow and contempt- 
ible of the practitioners. 


SECTION Iv. 


During the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, when 
_the Romans were embowelling the Jews, a very 
rich Israelite fled with all the gold he had accu- 
mulated by his occupation as a usurer, and con- 
veyed to Eziongaber the whole of his family, 
which consisted of his wife, then far advanced in 
years, a son, and a daughter; he had in his train 
two eunuchs, one of whom acted as a cook, and 
the other as a laborer and vine-dresser; and a 
pious Essenian, who knew the Pentateuch com- 
pletely by heart, acted as his almoner. All these 
embarked at the port of Eziongaber, traversed 


the sea commonly called Red, although it is far} 


from being so, and entered the Persian Gulf to go 
in search of the land of Ophir, without knowing 
where it was. A dreadful tempest soon after this 
came on, which drove the Hebrew family towards 
the coast of India; and the vessel was wrecked 
on one of the Maldive islands now called Pa- 
niedawa but which was at that time uninhab- 
ited. 

The old usurer and his wife were drowned; 
the son and daughter, the two eunuchs, and the 
almoner were saved. ‘They took as much of the 
provisions out of the wreck as they were able; 


erected for themselves little cabins on the island, | 


and lived there with considerable convenience 
and comfort. You are aware that the island of 
Padrabranca is within five degrees of the line, and 
that it furnishes the largest cocoa-nuts and the 
best pine-apples in the world; it was pleasant to 
have such a lovely asylum at a time when the fa- 
vorite people of God were elsewhere exposed to 
persecution and massacre; but the Essenian could 
not refrain from tears when he reflected, that per- 


haps those on that happy island were the only|| 
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Jews remaining on the earth, and that the seed 
of Abraham was about to be annihilated 

‘Its restoration depends entirely upon you,” 
said the young Jew; ‘‘marry my sister.” “TI 
would willingly,” said the almoner, ‘but it is 
against the law. I aman Essenian; I have made 
a vow never to marry; the law enjoins the strict- 
est observance of a vow; the Jewish race may 
come to an end, if itamust be so; but in order to 
prevent it, I will certainly not marry your sister, 
beautiful and amiable as [ admit she is.” 

“My two eunuchs,” resumed the Jew, ‘‘can 
be of no service in this affair; I will therefore 
marry her myself, if you have no objection; and 
you shall bestow the usual marriage benedic- 
tion.” , 

‘‘f had a hundred times rather be embowelled 
by the Roman soldiers,” said the almoner, ‘than 
to be instrumental to your committing incest; 
were she your sister by the father’s side only, the 
law would allow of your marriage; but as she is 
your sister by the same mother, such a marriage 
would be abominable.” 

“I can readily admit,” returned the young 
man, “that it would be a crime at Jerusalem, 
where I might see many other young women one 
of whom I might marry; hut in the isle of Padra- 
branca, where I see nothing but cocoas, pine-ap- 
ples, and oysters, I consider the case to be very 
allowable. The Jew accordingly married his sis- 
ter, and had a daughter by her, notwithstanding 
all the protestations of the Essenian; and this was 
the only offspring of a marriage which one of 


ithem thought very legitimate, and the other ab- 


solutely abominable. 

After the expiration of fourteen years the mo- 
ther died; and the father said to the almoner- 
‘Have you at length got rid of your old preju- 
dices? Will you marry my daughter?” ‘ God 
preserve me from it,” said the Essenian. ‘Then,” 
said the father, ‘I will marry her myself, come 
what will of it; for I cannot bear that the seed 
of Abraham should be totally annihilated.” The 
Essenian, struck with inexpressible horror at such 
a proposition, would dwell no longer with a man 

ho thus violated and defiled the law, and fled. 

he new-married man loudly called after him, 
saying, ‘Stay here, my friend. I am observing 
the law of nature, and doing good to my country; 
do not abandon your friends.” The other suf- 
fered him to call, and continue to call, in vain; 
his head was full of the law; and he stopped not 
till he had reached, by swimming, another island. 

This was the large island of Attola, highly po- 
pulous and civilized; assoon as he landed he was 
made a slave. He complained bitterly of the in- 
hospitable manner in which he had been received; 
he was told that such was the law, and that ever 
since the island had been very nearly surprised 
and taken by the inhabitants of that of Ada, it 
had been wisely enacted that all strangers land- 
ing at Attola should be made slaves... “It is im- 
possible that can ever be a law,” said the Essen- 
ian, ‘for it is not in the Pentateuch.”» He was 


\told in reply, ‘that it was to be found in the di- 


gest of the country,” and he remained a slave: 
fortunately he had a kind and wealthy master, 
who treated him very well, and to whom he be- 
came strongly attached. 

Some murderers once came to the house in 


? 


3 


al 
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which he lived, to kill his master and carry off 
his treasure. '‘hey inquired of the slaves if he 
was at home, and had much money there. ‘ We 
assure you on our oaths,’ said the slaves, “that 
he is notathome.” But the Essenian said, “The 
law does not allow lying; I swear to you that he 
is at home, and that he has a great deal of mo- 
ney.” ‘The master was in consequence robbed 
and murdered; the slaves accused the Essenian, 
before the judges, of having betrayed his master; 
the Essenian said, that he would tell no lies, and 
that nothing in the world should induce him to 
tell one; and he was hanged. 

This history was related to me, with many sim- 
ilar ones, on the last voyage I made from India 
to France. When I arrived, I went to Versaiiles 
on business, and saw in the street a beautiful wo- 
man, followed by many others who were also 
beautiful. ‘* Who is that beautiful woman?” said 
I to the barrister who had accompanied me; for 
I had a cause then depending before the parlia- 
ment of Paris about some dresses that I had had 
made in India, and I was desirous of having my 
counsel as much with me as possible. ‘She is 
the daughter of the king,” said he, “she is amia- 
ble and beneficent; it is a great pity that in no 
case or circumstance whatever, such a woman as 
that can become queen of France.” ‘* What!” 
I replied, “if we had the misfortune to lose all 
her relations and the princes of the blood (which 
God forbid) would not she, in that case, succeed 
to the throne of her father?” ‘* No,” said the 
counsellor, “the Salic law expressly forbids it.” 
*« And who made this Salic law?” said I to the 
counsellor. ‘I do not at all know,” said he; 
“but it is pretended, that among an ancient peo- 
ple called the Salii, who were unable either to 
read or write, there existed a written law, which 
enacted, that in the Salic territory a daughter 
should not inherit any freehold.” ‘ And I,” said 
I to him, “abolish that law; you assure me that 
this princess is amiable and beneficent; she would 
therefore, should the calamity occur of her being 
the last existing personage of royal blood, have 
an incontestible right to the crown: my mother 
inherited from her father, and in the case sup- 
posed, I am resolved that ‘this princess shall ‘in- 
herit from bers.” Siete 

On the ensuing day my suit was decided in one 
of the chambers of parliament, and I lost every- 
thing by a single vote; my counsellor told me 
that in another chamber I should have gained 
everything by a single vote. ‘That is a very 
curious circumstance,” said I: “at that rate each 
chamber proceeds by a different law.” ‘That 
is just the case,” said he: “there are twenty-five 
commentaries on the common law of Paris; that 
is to say, it is proved five-and-twenty times over, 
that the common law of Paris is equivocal, and 
if there had been five-and-twenty chambers of 
judges, there would be just as many different sys- 
** We have a province,” 
continued he, “ fifteen leagues distant from Paris, 


called Normandy, where the judgment in your 
cause would have been very different from what 
‘It was here.” 
‘strong desire to see Normandy; 
ly went thither with one of my brothers. 


This statement excited in’ me a 
and I according- 
At the 


- first inn we met with a young man who was al- 


- most ina state of despair. 


I inquired of him what 
14 
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was his misfortune; he told me it was having an 
elder brother. ‘‘ Where,” said I, “can be the 
great calamity of having an elder brother? The 
brother I have is my elder, and yet we live very 
happily together.” ‘Alas! sir,” said he to me, 
‘the law of this place gives everything to the el- 
der brother, and of course leaves nothing for the 
younger ones.” “That,” said I, ‘is enough, in 
deed, to disturb and distress you; among us eve- 
rything is divided equally; and yet sometimes 
brothers have no great affection for one ano 
ther.” 

‘These little adventures occasioned me to make 
some observations, which of course were very in 
genious and profound, upon the subject of laws, 
and I easily perceived that it was with them as it 
is with our garments: I must wear a Doliman at 
Constantinople, and a coat at Paris. 

“‘If all human laws,” said I, ‘are matters of 
convention, nothing is necessary but to make a 
good bargain.” The citizens of Delhi and Agra 
say, that they have made a very bad one with 
‘Tamerlane: those of London congratulate them- 
selves on having made a Very good one with king 
William of Orange. A citizen of London once 
said to me, ‘ Laws are made by necessity, and 
observed through force.’ I asked him if force did 
not also occasionally make laws, and if William, 
the bastard and conqueror, had not chosen sim- 
ply to’ issue his orders without condescending to 
make any convention or bargain with the English 
at all. ‘‘ True,” said he, ‘Sit was so: we were 
oxen at that time; William brought us under the 
yoke, and drove us with a goad; since that period 
we have been metamorphosed into men; the 
horns however remain with us still, and we use 
them as weapons against every man who attempts 
to make us work for him and not for ourselves.” 

With my mind full of all these reflections, I 
could not help feeling a sensible gratification in 
thinking, that there exists a natural law entire] 
independent of all human conventions:—T he fruit 
of my labor ought to be my own: I am bound to 
honor my father and mother; I have noright over 
the life of my neighbor, nor has my neighbor over 
mine, &c. But when I considered, that from 
Chedorlaomer to Mentzel,* colonel of hussars, 
every one kills and plunders his neighbor accord- 
ing to law, and with his patent in his pocket, I 
was greatly distressed. 

I was told that laws existed even among rob- 
bers, and that there were laws also in war. I 
asked what were the laws of war. ‘ They are,” 
said some one, ‘‘to hang up a brave officer for 
maintaining a weak post without cannon; to hang 
a prisoner, if the enemy have hanged any of 
yours; to ravage with fire and sword those vil- 
lages which shall not have delivered up their 
means of subsistence by an appointed day, agree- 
ably to the commands of the gracious sovereisn 
of the vicinage.” ‘‘ Good,” said I, “that is the 
true spirit of laws.” After acquiring a good deal 
of information, I found that there existed some 


* Chedorlaomer was king of the Elamites in the time 
of Abraham. 

Mentzel was a famous chief of Austrian partizans in 
the war of 1741. At the head of five thousand men, he 
effected the capitulation of Munich, on the thirteenth of 
February, 1742. 
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wise laws, by which a shepherd is condemned to 
nine years imprisonment and labor in the galleys, 
for having given his sheep a little foreign salt. 
My neighbor was ruined by a suit on account of 
two oaks belonging to him, which he had cut 
down in his wood, because he had omitted a mere 
form or technicality with which it was almost 
impossible that he should have been acquainted; 
his wife died in consequence in misery; and his 
son is languishing out a painful existence. I ad- 
mit that these laws are just, although their exe- 
cution is a little severe; but I must acknowledge 
I am no friend to laws which authorize a hundred 
thousand neighbors loyally to set about cutting 
one another’s throats. It appears to me, that the 
greater part of mankind have received from na- 
ture a sufficient portion of what is called common 
sense for making laws, but that the whole world 
has not justice enough to make good laws. 

Simple and tranquil cultivators, collected from 
every part of the world, would easily agree that 
every one should be free to sell the superfluity of 
his own corn to his neighbor, and that every law 
contrary to it is both inhuman and absurd; that 
the value of money, being the representative of 
commodities, ought no more to be tampered with 
than the produce of the earth; that the father of 
a family should be master in his own house; that 
religion should collect men together, to unite them 
in kindness and friendship, and not to make them 
fanatics and persecutors; and that those who la- 
bor ought not to be deprived of the fruits of their 
Jabor, to endow superstition and idleness. In the 
course of an hour thirty laws of this description, 
all of a nature beneficial to mankind, would be 
unanimously agreed to. 

But let ‘Tamerlane arrive and subjugate India, 
and you will then see nothing but arbitrary laws. 
One will oppress and grind down a whole pro- 
vince, merely to enrich one of Tamerlane’s col- 
lectors of revenue; another will screw up to the 
crime of high treason, speaking contemptuously 
of the mistress of a rajah’s chief valet; a third 
will extort from the farmer a moiety of his har- 
vest, and dispute with him the right to the re- 
mainder; in short, there will be laws by which a 
Tartar serjeant will be authorized to seize your 
children even in the cradle—to make one, who is 
robust, a soldier—to convert another, who is 
weak, into a eunuch—and thus-to leave the fa- 
ther and mother without assistance and without 
consolation. 

But which would be preferable, being 'Tamer- 
lane’s dog, or his subject? It is evident, that the 
condition of his dog would be by far the better 
one. 
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Ir would be admirable, if from all the books 
upon laws by Bodin, Hobbes, Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, Montesquieu, Barbeyrac, and Burlamaqui, 
some general law was adopted by the whole of 
the tribunals of Europe upon succession, con- 
tracts, revenue offences, &c. &c. But neither 
the citations of Grotius, nor those of Puffendorf, 
nor those of the Spirit of Laws, have ever led 
to a sentence in the Chatelet of Paris or the Old 
Bailey of London. We weary ourselves with 
Grotius, pass some agreeable moments with Mon- 
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tesquieu; but if process be deemed advisable, we 
run to our attorney. 

It has been said that the letter kills, but that in 
the spirit there is life. It is decidedly the contra- 
iry in the book of Montesquieu; the spirit is dif- 
fusive, and the letter teaches nothing. 


False Citations in the Spirit of Laws, and 
false Consequences drawn from them by 
the Author.* 


It is observed, that ‘‘ the English, to favor lib- 
erty, have abstracted all the intermediate powers 
which formed part of their constitution.” 

On the contrary, they have preserved the up- 
per house, and the greater part of the jurisdic- 
tions which stand between the crown and the 
people. 

“The establishment of a vizier in a despotic 
state is a fundamental] law.” 

A judicious critic has remarked, that this is as 
much as to say, that the office of the mayors of 
the palace was a fundamental office. Constantine 
was highly despotic, yet had no grand vizier. 
Louis XIV. was less despotic and had no first 
minister. ‘The popes are sufficiently despotic, 


and yet seldom possess them. 

“'The sale of employments is good in mon- 
archical states, because it makes it the pro- 
fession of persons of family to undertake employ- 
ments, which they would not fulfil from disinter- 
ested motives alone.” 

Is it Montesquieu who writes these odious lines? 
What! because the vices of Francis I. deranged 
the public finances, must we sell to ignorant young 
men the right of deciding upon the honor, fortune, 
and lives of the people? What! is it good, in a 
monarchy, that the office of magistrate should be- 
come a family provision? If this infamy were 
salutary, some other country would have adopted 
it as well as France; but there is not another 
monarchy on earth which has merited the oppro- 
brium. ‘This monstrous anomaly sprang from 
the prodigality of a ruined and spendthrift mon- 
arch, and the vanity of certain citizens whose fa- 
thers possessed money; and the wretched abuse 
has always been weakly attacked, because it was 
felt that reimbursement would be difficult. Tt 
would be a thousand times better, said a great ju- 
risconsult, to sell the treasure of all the convents 
and the plate of all the churches, than to sell 
justice. When Francis I. seized the silver grat- 
ing of St. Martin, he did harm to no one; St. 
Martin complained not, and parted very easily 
with his screen; but to sell the place of judge, 
and at the same time make the judge swear that 
he has not bought it, is a base sacrilege. 

Let us complain that Montesquieu has dishon- 
ored his work by such paradoxes—but at the same 
time let us pardon him. His uncle purchased the 


* The detections of several minor inaccuracies are 
omitted, the work of Montesquieu having undergone 
much minute inspection since the publication of this ar- 
ticle. Notices of such errors are alone retained, as stand 
connected with false or illogical consequences.—T. 

{ And is not the ‘noli episcopari’ a profanation of the 
same kind? It would seem as if in some systems of 
policy falsehood was necessary and not contingent—in- 
tentional and added by way of zest.—T. 
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office of a-provincial president, and bequeathed 
it to him. Human nature is to be recognised in 
everything, and there are none of us without 
weakness. 

* Behold how industriously the Muscovite goy- 
ernment seeks to emerge from despotism.’ 

_ Is it in abolishing the patriarchate and the ac- 
tive militia of the strelitzes; in being the absolute 
master of the troops, of the revenue, and of the 
church, of which the functionaries are paid from 
the public treasury alone? or is it proved by mak- 
ing laws to render that power as sacred as it is 
mighty? It is melancholy, that in so many cita- 
tions and so many maxims, the contrary of what 
is asserted should be almost always the truth.* 

*'The luxury of those who possess the neces- 
saries of life only, will be Zero; the luxury of 
those who possess as much again, will be equal 
to one; of those who possess double the means 
of the latter, three; and so on.” 

_ The latter will possess three times the excess 
beyond the necessaries of life: but it by no means 
tollows that he will possess three times as many 
luxuries; for he may be thrice as avaricious, or 
may employ the superfluity in commerce, or in 
portions to his daughters. These propositions 
are not affairs of arithmetic, and such calculations 
are miserable quackery.{ 

“The Samnites had a fine custom, which must 
have produced admirable results. The young 
man declared the most worthy, chose a wife where 
he pleased; he who had the next number of suf- 
frages in his favor followed, and so on through- 
out.” 

The author has mistaken the Sunites, a people 
of Scythia, for the Samnites, in the neighborhood 
of Rome. He quotes a fragment of Nicholas de 
Demas, preserved by Stobeus: but is the said 
Nicholas a sufficient authority? This fine cus- 
tom would moreover be very injurious in a well- 
governed country; for if the judges should be de- 
ceived in the young man declared the most wor- 
thy; if the female selected should not like him; 
or if he were ebjectionable in the eyes of the girl’s 
parents,—very fatal results might follow. 

‘On reading the admirable work of Tacitus 
on the manners of the Germans, it will be seen 
that it is from thein the English drew the idea of 
their political government. ‘That admirable sys- 
tem originated in the woods.” 

The houses of peers and of commons, and the 
English courts of law and equity, found in the 
woods! Who would have supposed it? With- 
out doubt, the English owe their squadrons and 
their commerce to the manners of the Germans; 
and the sermons of Tillotson to those pious Ger- 
man sorcerers who sacrificed their prisoners, and 
judged of their success in war by the manner in 
which the blood flowed. We must believe also, 
that the English are indebted for their fine man- 
ufactures to the laudable practice of the Germans 


* Voltaire is clearly right in regard to Russia; and 
everything which has occurred since he wrote tends to 
“prove it. Instead of emerging from despotism, the ex- 
isting policy of Russia is to foster despotism throughout 
the world.—T. f 
_ + Voltaire seems quite aware of the axiom, that in po- 
litical arithmetic two and two do not invariably make 
tour.—T. 
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who, as Tacitus observes, preferred robbery to 
toil, 

*« Aristotle ranked among monarchies the gov- 
ernments both of Persia and of Lacedemon; but 
who cannot perceive that the one was a despot- 
isin, the other a republic?” 

Who, on the contrary, cannot perceive, that 
Lacedemon had a single king for four hundred 
lyears, and two kings until the extinction of the 
Heraclidee, a period of about a thousand years? 
| We know that no king was despotic of right, not 
even in Persia; but every bold and dissembling 
prince who amasses money, becomes despotic in 
a little time, either in Persia or Lacedemon; and 
therefore Aristotle distinguishes every state pos- 
sessing perpetual and hereditary chiefs, from re- 
publics. 

‘* People of warm climates are timid, like old 
men; those of cold countries are courageous, like 
young ones.” 

We should take great care how general pro- 
positions escape us. No one has ever been able 
to make a Laplander or an Esquimaux warlike, 
while the Arabs in fourscore years conquered a 
territory which exceeded that of the whole Ro- 
man empire. This axiom of M. Montesquieu is 
equally erroneous with all the rest on the subject 
of climate. 4 

*‘Louis XIII. was extremely averse to pass a 
law which made the negroes of the French colo- 
nies slaves; but when he was given to understand 
that it was the most certain way of converting 
them, he consented.” 

Where did the author pick up this anecdote? 
The first arrangement for the treatment of the 
negroes was made in 1673, thirty years after the 
death of Louis XIII. ‘This resembles the refusal 
of Francis I. to listen to the project of Christo- 
pher Columbus, who had discovered the Antilles 
before he was born. 

«The Romans never exhibited any jealousy on 
the score of commerce. It was as a rival, not as 
a commercial nation, that they attacked Car- 
thage.” 

It was both as a warlike and as a commercial 
nation, as the learned Huet proves in his ‘* Com- 
merce of the Ancients,” when he shows that the 
Romans were addicted to commerce a long time 
before the first punic war. ; 

“The sterility of the territory of Athens estab- 
lished a popular government there, and the fer- 
tility of that of Lacedemon an aristocratical one.” 

Whence this chimera? Fromenslaved Athens 
we still derive cotton, silk, rice, corn, oil, and 
skins; and from the country of Lacedemon no- 


thing, Athens was twenty times richer than 
Lacedemon. With respect to the comparative 


fertility of the soil, it is necessary to visit those 
countries to appreciate it; but the form of a gov- 
ernment is never attributed to the greater or less 
fertility. Venice had very little corn when her 
nobles governed. Genoa is assuredly not fertile, 
and yet is an aristocracy. Geneva is a more po- 
pular state, and has not the means of existing a 
fortnight upon its own productions. Sweden, 
which is equally poor, has for a long time sub- 
‘mitted to the yoke of a monarchy; while fertile 


Poland is aristocratical. I cannot conceive how 
general rules can be established, which may be 
falsified upon the slightest appeal to experience. 
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‘¢In Europe empires have never been able to 
exist.” 

Yet the Roman empire existed for five hundred 
years, and that of the Turks has maintained itself 
since the year 1453. 

‘The duration of the great empires of Asia is 
principally owing to the prevalence of vast 
plains.” 

M. Montesquieu forgets the mountains which 
cross Natolia and Syria, Caucasus, Taurus, Ara- 
rat, Immaus, and others, the ramifications of 
which extend throughout Asia. 

* * * *% & 

After thus convincing ourselves that errors 
abound in the Spirit of Laws; after everybody is 
satisfied that this work wants method, and pos- 
sesses neither plan nor order, it is proper to in- 
quire into that which really forms its merit, and 
which has led to its great reputation. 

In the first place, it is written with great wit, 
whilst the authors of all the other books on this 
subject are tedious. It was on this account that 
a lady, who possessed as much wit as Montes- 
quieu, observed, that his book was “esprit sur 
les lois.” It can never be more correctly de- 
fined.* 

A still stronger reason is, that the book exhib- 
its grand views, attacks tyranny, superstition, and 
grinding taxation—three things which mankind 
detest. The author consoles slaves in lamenting 
their fetters, and the slaves in return applaud 
him. 

One of the most bitter and absurd of his ene- 
mies, who contributed most by his rage to exalt 
the name of Montesquieu throughout Europe, 
was the Journalist of the Convulsionaries. He 
called him a Spinozist and deist; that is to say, 
he accused him at the same time of not believing 
in God, and of believing in God alone. 

He reproaches him with his esteem for Marcus 
Aurelius, Epictetus, and the stoics; and for not 
loving jansenists—the abbé de St. Cyran and fa- 
ther Quesnel. 

He asserts, that he has committed an unpar- 
donable crime in calling Bayle a great man. 

He pretends, that the Spirit of Laws is one 
of those monstrous works with which France 
has been inundated since the Bull Unigenitus, 
which has corrupted the consciences of all peo- 

le. 

This tatterdemalion from his garret, deriving 
at least three hundred per cent. from his ecclesi- 
astical gazette, declaimed like a fool against in- 
terest upon money at the legal rate. He was se- 
conded by some pedants of his own sort; and the 
whole conclyded in their resembling the slaves 
placed at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV.; 
they are crushed, and gnaw their own flesh in 
revenge. 

Montesquieu was almost always in error with 
the learned, because he was not learned; but he 
was always right against the fanatics and promot- 
- of slavery. Europe owes him eternal grati- 
tude. 


* This bon mot cannot be translated, which arises 


from the French word ‘esprit’ signifying both wit and’ 


spirit, or essence, ‘‘It is wit (esprit) upon laws,” said 
madame de Deffand, ‘instead of the Spirit of Laws.’? 
—T. 
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LENT. 
SECTION I. 


Our questions on Lent will merely regard the 
police. It appeared useful to have a time in the 
year in which we should eat fewer oxen, calves, 
lambs, and poultry. Young fowls nor pigeons 
are not ready in February and March, the time 
in which Lent falls; and it is good to cease the 
carnage for some weeks in countries in which 
pastures are not so fertile as those of England 
and Holland. 

The magistrates of police have very wisely or- 
dered, that meat should be a little dearer at Paris 
during this time, aud that the profit should be 
given to the hospitals. It is an almost insensible 
tribute paid by luxury and gluttony to indigence; 
for it is the rich who are not able to keep Lent— 
the poor fast all the year. 

There are very few farming men who eat meat 
once a month. If they ate of it every day, there 
would not be enough for the most flourishing 
kingdom. ‘Twenty millions of pounds of meat a 
day would make seven thousand three hundred 
millions of pounds a year. ‘This calculation is 
alarming. 

The small number of the rich, financiers, pre- 
lates, principal magistrates, great lords, and great 
ladies, who condescend to have maigne* served 
at their tables, fast during six weeks on soles, 
salmon, turbots, sturgeons, &e. 

One of our most famous financiers had couriers, 
who for a hundred crowns brought him fresh sea- 
fish every day to Paris. This expense supported 
the couriers, the dealers who sold the horses, the 
fishermen who furnished the fish, the makers of 
nets, constructors of boats, and the druggists 
from whom were procured the refined spices 


which give to fish a taste superior to that of meat. 

Lucullus could not have kept Lent more volup- 
tuously. 

It should further be remarked, that fresh sea- 
fish, in coming to Paris, pays a considerable tax. 

The secretaries of the rich, their valets-de- 
chambre, ladies’ maids, and stewards, partake of 
dessert of Croesus, and fast as deliciously as 

e. 

It is not the same with the poor: not only if 
for four sous they partake of a small portion of 
tough mutton do they commit a great sin, but they 
seek in vain for this miserable aliment. What 
do they therefore feed upon?—Chesnuts, rye 
bread, the cheeses which they have pressed from 
the milk of their cows, goats or sheep, and some 
few of the eges of their poultry. 

There are churches which forbid them the eggs 
and the milk. What then remains for them to 
eat? Nothing. ‘They consent to fast; but they 
consent nottodie. It is absolutely necessary that 
they should live, if it be only to cultivate the 
lands of the fat rectors and lazy monks. 

We therefore ask, if it belongs not to the ma- 
gistrates of the police of the kingdom, charged 
with watching over the health of the inhabitants, 
to give them permission to eat the cheeses which 
their own hands have formed, and the eggs which 
their fowls have laid? 


* Why give the name of ¢ maigre’ to fish fatter than 
|pullets, which cause terrible indigestions ? 


LEPROSY, &c. 


It appears that milk, eggs, cheese, and all which 
san nourish the farmer, are regulated by the po- 
ice, and not by a religious rule. 

We hear not that Jesus Christ forbade omelets 
to his apostles: he said to them,—* Eat such 
things as are set before you.?* 

The holy church has ordained Lent, but in 
quality of the church it commands it only to the 
heart; it can inflict spiritual pains alone; it can- 
not as formerly burn a poor man, who, having 
only some rusty bacon, puta slice of it upon a 
piece of black bread the day after Shrove 'Tues- 
day. 

Sometimes in the provinces the pastors go he- 
yond their duty, and forgetting the rights of the 
magistracy, undertake to go among the innkeep- 
ers and cooks, to see if they have not some ounces 
of meat in their saucepans, some old fowls on 
their hooks, or some eggs in acupboard; for eggs 
are forbidden in Lent. ‘They intimidate the poor 
people, and proceed to violence towards the un- 
fortunates, who know not that it belongs alone to 
the magistracy to interfere. It is an odious and 
punishable inquisition. 

The magistrates alone can be rightly informed 
of the more or less abundant provisions required 
by the poor people of the provinces. The clergy 
have occupations more sublime. Should it not 
therefore belong to the magistrates to regulate 
what the people eat in Lent? Who should in- 
spect into the legal consumption of a country if 
not the police of that country? 


SECTION II. 


Did the first who were advised to fast put them- 
selves under this regimen by order of the physi- 
tian for indigestion? 

The want of appetite which we feel in grief— 
was it the first origin of fast-days prescribed in 
melancholy religions? 

Did the Jews take the custom of fasting from 
the Egyptians, all of whose rites they imitated, 
including flagellation and the scape-goat? 

Why fasted Jesus for forty days in the desert, 
where he was tempted by the devil,—by the 
‘Chathbull?? St. Matthew remarks, that after 
his Lent he was hungry; he was therefore not 
1ungry during the fast. 

Why, in days of abstinence, does the Roman 
church consider it a crime to eat terrestrial ani- 
nals, and a good work to be served with soles 
ind salmon? ‘The rich papist who shall have 
ive hundred francs worth of fish upon his table 
hall be saved, and the poor wretch dying with 
junger, who shall have eaten four sous worth of 
alt pork, shall be damned. 

‘hy must we ask permission of the bishop to 
at eggs? If a king ordered his people never to 
at eggs, would he not be thought the most ridi- 
ulous of tyrants? How strange the aversion of 
jishops to omelets! 

Can we believe, that among papists there have 
een tribunals imbecile, dull, and barbarous 
mough, to condemn to death poor citizens, who 
iad no other crimes than that of having eaten of 
orseflesh in Lent? ‘The fact is but too true: I 
lave in my hands a sentence of this kind. What 
enders it still more strange is, that the judges 


* St. Luke, x. 8, 
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who passed such sentences believed themselves 
superior to the Iroquois. 

Foolish and cruel priests, to whom do you or- 
der Lent? Is it to the rich? they take good care 
to observe it. Is it to the poor? they keep Lent 
all the year. The unhappy peasant scarcely 
ever eats meat, and has not wherewithal to buy 
fish, 

Fools that you are, when will you correct your 
absurd laws ?* 


LEPROSY, &c. 


Tuts article relates to two powerful divinities, 
one ancient and the other modern, which have 
reigned in our hemisphere. The reverend father 
Dom Calmet, a great antiquarian, that is, a great 
compiler of what was_said in former times and 
what is repeated at the present day, has confound- 
ed lues with leprosy. He maintains that it was 
the lues with which the worthy Job was afflicted, 
and he supposes, after a confident and arrogant 
commentator of the name of Pineida, that the 
lues and leprosy are precisely the same disorder. 
Calmet is not a physician, neither is he a reason- 
er, but he is a citer of authorities; and in his vo- 
cation of commentator, citations are always sub- 
stituted for reasons. When Astruc, in his history 
of lues, quotes authorities that the disorder came 
in fact from St. Domingo, and that the Spaniards 
brought it from America, his citations are some- 
what more conclusive. 

There are two circumstances which, in my 
opinion, prove that lues originated in America; 
the first is, the multitude of authors, both medical 
and surgical, of the sixteenth century, who attest 
the fact; and the second is, the silence of all the 
physicians and all the poets of antiquity, who 
never were acquainted with this disease, and 
never had even a name for it. I here speak of 
the silence of physicians and of poets as equally 
demonstrative. ‘The former, beginning with Hip- 
pocrates, would not have failed to describe this 
malady, to state its symptoms, to apply to it a 
name, and explore some remedy. ‘The poets, 
equally malicious and sarcastic as physicians are 
studious and investigative, would have detailed, 
in their satires, with minute particularity, al] the 
symptorns and consequences of this dreadful dis- 
order: you do not find however a single verse in 
Horace or Catullus, in Martial or Juvenal, which 
has the slightest reference to lues, although they 
expatiate on all the effects of debauchery with the 
utmost freedom and delight. 

It is very certain that the small-pox was not 
known to the Romans before the sixth century; 
that the American lues was not introduced into 
Europe until the fifteenth century; and that le- 
prosy is as different from those two maladies, as 
palsy from St. Guy’s or St. Vitus’s dance. 

The leprosy was a scabious disease of a dread- 
ful character. The Jews were more subject to 
it than any other people living in hot climates, 
because they had neither linen, nor domestic 
baths. ‘These people were so negligent of clean- 


* 'This is a pleasant exhibition of the ci-devant state 
of France, and of the fasting system under the old re- 
gime; yet there are French politicians who would restore 
all this inconsistent farcicality to the letter —T. 
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liness and the decencies of life, that their legisla- 
tors were obliged to make a law to compel them 
even to wash their hands. 

All that we gained in the end by engaging in 
the crusades, was the leprosy; and of all that we 
had taken, that was the only thing that remained 
with us. It was necessary everywhere to build 
Lazarettos, in which to confine the unfortunate 
victims of a disease at once pestilential and incur- 
able. 

Leprosy, as well as fanaticism and usury, had 
been a distinguishing characteristic of the Jews. 
These wretched people having no physicians, the 
priests took upon themselves the management 
and regulation of leprosy, and made it a concern 
of religion. ‘This has occasioned some indiscreet 
and profane critics to remark, that the Jews were 
no better than a nation of savages under the di- 
rection of their jugglers. Their priests in fact 
never cured the leprosy, but they cut off from so- 
ciety those who were infected by it, and thus ac- 
quired a power of the greatest importance. Eve- 
ry man laboring under this disease was imprison- 
ed, like a thief or a robber; and thus a woman 
who was desirous of getting rid of her husband, 
had only to secure the sanction ‘of the priest, and 
the unfortunate husband was shut up—it was the 
“lettre de cachet’ of the day. The Jews, and 
those by whom they were governed, were so ig- 
norant, that they imagined the moth-holes in gar- 
ments, and the mildew upon walls, to be the ef- 
fects of leprosy. ‘They actually conceived their 
houses and clothes to have the leprosy; thus the 
people themselves, and their very rags and hovels, 
were all brought under the rod of the priest- 
hood. 

One proof, that at the time of the first introduc- 
tion of lues, there was no connection between 
that disorder and leprosy, is, that the few lepers 
that remained at the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century, were offended at any kind of comparison 
between themselves and those who were affected 
by lues. 

Some of the persons thus affected, were in the 
first instance sent to the hospital for lepers, but 
were received by them with indignation. The 
lepers presented a petition to be separated from 
them; as persons imprisoned for debt, or affairs 
of honor, claim a right not to be confounded with 
the common herd of criminals. 

We have already observed, that the parliament 
of Paris, on the sixth of March, 1496, issued an 
order, by which all persons laboring under lues, 
unless they were citizens of Paris, were enjoined 
to depart within twenty-four hours under pain of 
being hanged. This order was neither christian, 
legal, nor judicious; but it proves that lues was 
regarded as a new plague which had nothing in 
common with leprosy; as lepers were not hanged 
for residing at Paris, while those afflicted by lues 
were so. 

Men may bring the leprosy on themselves by 
their uncleanliness and filth, just as is done by a 
species of animals to which the very lowest of the 
vulgar may too naturally be compared; but with 
respect to lues, it was a present made to America 
by nature. We have already reproached this 
same nature, at once so kind and so malicious, 
so sagacious and yet so blind, with defeating her 
own object by thus poisoning the source of life; 
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and we still sincerely regret that we have found 
no solution of this dreadful difficulty. 

We have seen elsewhere, that man in general, 
one with another, or (as it is expressed) on the 
average, does not live above two-and-twenty 
lyears; and during these two-and-twenty years, he 
is liable to two-and-twenty thousand evils, many 
of which are incurable. 

Yet even in this dreadful state, mankind still 
strut and figure on the stage of life; they make 
love at the hazard of destruction; and intrigue, 
carry on war, and form projects, just as if they 
were to live in luxury and delight for a thousand 
ages. 


LETTERS (MEN OF). 


In the barbarous times, when the Franks, Ger- 
mans, Bretons, Lombards, and Spanish Mosara- 
bians knew neither how to read nor write, we in- 
stituted schools and universities almost entirely 
composed of ecclesiastics, who, knowing only 
their own jargon, taught this jargon to those who 
would learn it. Academies were not founded 
until long after: the latter have despised the fol- 
lies of the schools, but they have not always dar- 
ed to oppose them, because there are follies which 
we respect when they are attached to respectable 
things. 

Men of letters who have rendered the most 
service to the small number of thinking beings 
scattered over the earth, are isolated scholars, 
true sages shut up in their closets, who have nei- 
ther publicly disputed in the universities, nor said 
things by halves in the academies; and such have 
almost all been persecuted. Our miserable race 
is so created, that those who walk in the beaten 
path always throw stones at those who would 
ishow them a new one. 

Montesquieu says, that the Seythians put out 
the eyes of their slaves, that they might be more 
attentive to the making of their butter. It is thus 
that the Inquisition acts, and almost every one is 
blinded in the countries in which this monster 
reigns. In England people have had two eyes 
for more than a hundred years. The French are 
beginning to open one eye—but sometimes men 
in place will not even permit us to be one-eyed. 

These miserable statesmen are like doctor Ba- 
louard of the Italian comedy, who will only be 
served by the fool Arlequin, and who fears to have 
too penetrating a servant. 

Compose odes in praise of lord Superbus Fatus, 
madrigals for his mistress; dedicate a book of 
geography to his porter,—and you will be well 
received. Enlighten men, and you will be 
crushed, 

Descartes is obliged to quit his country; Gas- 
sendi is calumniated; Arnaud passes his days in 
exile; all the philosophers are treated as the pro- 

hets were among the Jews. 

Who would believe, that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a philosopher has been dragged before the 
secular tribunals, and treated as impious by rea- 
soning theologians, for having said, that men 
could not practise the arts, if they had no hands? 
I expect that they will soon condemn to the gal- 
leys the first who shall have the insolence to say, 
that a man could not think if he had no head; for 
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a learned bachelor will say to him, the soul is a 
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pure spirit, the head is only matter: God can 
place the soul in the heel as well as in the brain; 
therefore I denounce you as a blasphemer. 

The great misfortune of a man of letters is not 
perhaps -being the object of the jealousy of his 
brother scholars, the victim of cabals, and the 
contempt of the powerful of the world,—it is be- 
ing judged by fools. Fools sometimes go very 
far, particularly when fanaticism is joined to folly, 
and folly to the spirit of vengeance. Further, the 
great iisfortune of a man of letters is generally 
to hold to nothing. A citizen buys a little situa- 
tion, and is maintained by his fellow-citizens. If 
any injustice is done him, he soon finds defenders. 
The literary man is without aid: he resembles 
the flying fish: if he rises a little, the birds de- 
vour him; if he dives, the fishes eat him up.* 

Every public man pays tribute to malignity; but 
he is repaid in deniers and honors. 


LIBEL. 


Smaxxt offensive books are termed libels. 
These books are usually small, because the au- 
thors, having few reasons to give, and usually 
writing not to inform but mislead, if they are de- 
sirous of being read, they must necessarily be 
brief. Names are rarely used on these occasions, 
for assassins fear being detected in the employ- 
ment of forbidden weapons. 

In the time of the League and the Fronde, po- 
litical libels abounded. Every dispute in England 
produces hundreds; and a library might be form- 
ed of those written against Louis XIV. 

We have had theological libels for sixteen hun- 
dred years; and what is worse, these are esteem- 
ed holy by the vulgar. Only see how St. Jerome 
treats Rufinus and Vigilantius. The latest libels 
are those of the Molinists and Jansenists, which 
amount to thousands. Of all this mass there re- 
mains only “lhe Provincial Letters.” 

Men of letters may dispute the number of their 
libels with the theologians. Boileau and Fonte- 
nelle, who attacked one another with epigrams, 
both said, that their chambers would not contain 
the Jibels with which they had been assailed. All 
these disappear like the leavesin autumn. Some 
people have maintained that anything offensive, 
written against a neighbor, is a libel. 

According to them, the railing attacks which 
the prophets occasionally sang to the kings of Is- 
rael, were defamatory libels to excite the people 
to rise up against them. As the populace how- 
ever read but little anywhere, it is believed that 
these half-disclosed satires never did any great 
harm. Sedition is produced by speaking to as- 
semblies of the people, rather than by writing for 
them. For this reason, one of the first things 
done by queen Elizabeth of England on her ac- 
cession was, to order that for six months no one 
should preach without express permission. 

The Anti-Cato of Ceesar was a libel, but Caesar 
did more harm to Cato by the battle of Pharsalia 
than by his Diatribes. 

The Phillippics of Cicero were libels, but the 
proscriptions of the Triumvirs were far more ter- 
rible libels. ' 

St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nazianzen compiled 


* An excellent simile.—T. 
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libels against the emperor Julian, but they were 
so generous as not to publish them until after his 
death. 

Nothing resembles libels more than certain 
manifestoes of sovereigns. ‘The secretaries of the 
sultan Mustapha made a libel of his declaration 
of war. 

God has punished them for it: but the same 
spirit which animated Caesar, Cicero, and the se- 
cretaries of Mustapha, reigns in all the reptiles 
who spin libels in their garrets. ‘‘ Natura est 
semper sili consona.””> Who would believe that 
the souls of Garasse, Nonotte, Paulian, Freron, 
and of Langliviet, calling himself La Beaumelle, 
were in this respect of the same temper as those 
of Cesar, Cicero, St. Cyril, and of the secretary 
of the grand seignor? Nothing is however more 
certain. 


LIBERTY. 


Errxer I am much deceived, or Locke has 
very well defined liberty to be ‘power. Tam 
still further deceived, or Collins, a celebrated 
magistrate of London, is the only philosopher 
who has profoundly developed this idea, while 
Clarke has only answered him as a theologian. 
Of all that has been written in France on liberty, 
the following little dialogue has appeared to me 
the most comprehensive. 

A. A battery of cannon is discharged at our 
ears:——have you the liberty to hear it, or not to 
hear it, as you please? 

B. Undoubtedly I cannot hinder myself from 
hearing it. 

A. Are you willing that these cannon shall take 
off your head and those of your wife and daugh- 
ter who walk with you? 

B. What a question! I cannot, at least while 
I am in my right senses, wish such a thing; it is 
impossible. 

A. Good; you necessarily hear these cannon, 
and you necessarily wish not for the death of 
yourself and your family by a discharge from 
them. You have neither the power of not hear- 
ing it, nor the power of wishing to remain here. 

B. That is clear.* . 

A. You have, I perceive, advanced thirty paces 
to be out of the reach of the cannon; you have 
had the power of walking these few steps with 
me. 

B. That is also very clear. 

A. And if you had been paralytic, you could 
not have avoided being exposed to this battery; 
you would necessarily have heard, and received 


* A witless person, inasmall, decent, polite, and 
above all well-reasoned writing, objects, that if the prince 
orders B. to remain exposed to the cannon, he will re- 
main. Yes, no doubt, if he has more courage, or rather 
more fear of shame, than love of life, as it often happens. 
But firstly, we treat here of a very different case. Se- 
condly, when the instinct of the fear of shame overpow- 
ers the instinct of self-preservation, the man is as much 
necessitated to remain exposed to the cannon, as he is 
necessitated to fly when he is not ashamed to do so, 
The mean-spirited author was obliged to make ridiculous 
objections, and to say injurious things; and philosophers 
feel themselves necessitated to laugh at and to pardon 
him. 
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a wound from the cannon; and you would have 
as necessarily died.’ 

B. Nothing is more true. 

A. In what then consists your liberty, if not in 
the power that your body has acquired of per- 
forming that which from absolute necessity your 
will requires? 

B. You embarrass me. Liberty then is no- 
thing more than the power of doing what I wish? 

A. Reflect; and see whether liberty can be un- 
derstood otherwise. 

B. In this case, my hunting dog is as free as 
myself; he has necessarily the will to run when 
he sees a hare; and the power of running, if 
there is nothing the matter with his legs. I have 
therefore nothing above my dog: you reduce me 
to the state of the beasts. 

A. These are poor sophisms, and they are poor 
sophists who have instructed you. You are un- 
willing to be free like your dog. Do you not eat, 
sleep, and propagate like him, and nearly in the 
same attitudes? Would you smell otherwise than 
by your nose? Why would you possess liberty 
differently from your dog? 

B. But I have a soul which reasons, and my 
dog scarcely reasons at all. He has nothing be- 
yond simple ideas, while I have athousand meta- 
physical ideas. 

A. Well, you are a thousand times more free 
than he is: you have a thousand times more pow- 
er of thinking than he has; but still you are not 
free in any other manner than your dog is free. 

B. What! am I not free to will what I like? 

A. What do you understand by that? 

B. I understand what all the world understands. 
Is it not every day said, that the will is free? 

A. An adage is not a reason: explain yourself 
better, 

B. I understand, that I am free to will as I 
please. 

A. With your permission, that is nonsense; see 
you not that it is ridiculous to say—I will will? 
Consequently, you necessarily will the ideas only 
which are presented to you. Will you be mar- 
ried,—yes or no? 

B. Suppose I answer, that I will neither the 
one nor the other? 

A. In that case you would answer like him who 
said—Some believe cardinal Mazarine dead, others 
believe him living: I believe neither the one nor 
the other. 

B. Well, I will marry! 

A. Aye, that is an answer. 
marry? 

B. Because I am in love with a young, beauti- 
ful, sweet, well-educated, rich girl, who sings 
very well, whose parents are very honest people, 
and I flatter myself that I am beloved by her and 
welcome to the family. 

A. There is a reason. You see that you can- 
not will without a motive. I declare to you that 
you are free to marry, that isto say, that you have 
the power of signing the contract, keeping the 
wedding, and sleeping with your wife. 

B. How! I cannot will without a motive? 
Then what will become of the other proverb— 
‘Sit pro ratione voluntas,’—my will is my reason 
—I will because I will? 

_A, It is an absurd one, my dear friend; you 
would then have an effect without a cause. 


Why will you 
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B. What! when I play at odd or even, have I 
a reason for choosing even rather than odd? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

B. And what is this reason, if you please? 

A. It is, that the idea of even is presented to 
your mind rather than the opposite idea. It 
would be extraordinary if there were cases in 
which we will because there is a motive, and 
others in which we will without one. When you 
would marry, you evidently perceive the predom- 
inant reason for it; you perceive it not when you 
play at odd or even, and yet there must be one. 

B. Therefore, once more, I am not free. 

A. Your will is not free, but your actions are. 
You are free to act when you have the power of 
acting. 

B. But all the books that I have read on the 
liberty of indifference . 

A. What do you understand by the liberty of 
indifference ? 

B. I understand spitting on the right or the left 
hand—sleeping on the right or left side—walking 
up and down four times or five. 

A. That would be a pleasant liberty, truly! 
God would have made you a fine present, much 
to boast of, certainly! What use to you would 
be a power which could only be exercised on such 
futile occasions? But in truth it is ridiculous to 
suppose the will of willing to spit on the right or 
left. Not only the will of willing is absurd, but 
it is certain that several little circumstances de- 
termine these acts which you call indifferent. 
You are no more free in these acts than in others. 
Yet you are free at all times, and in all places, 
when you can do what you wish to do. 

B. I suspect that you are right. I will think 
upon it. 
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Towarps the year 1707, the time at which the 
English gained the battle of Saragosa, protected 
Portugal, and for some time gavea king to Spain, 
lord Boldmind, a general officer who had been 
wounded, was at the waters of Barege. He 
there met with count Medroso, who having fallen 
from his horse behind the baggage, at a league 
and a half from the field of battle, also came to 
take the waters. He was a familiar of the Inqui- 
sition, while lord Boldmind was only familiar in 
conversation. One day after their wine, he held 
this dialogue with Medroso. 

BOLDMIND. 

You are then the sergeant of the Dominicans? 

You exercise a villainous trade. 
MEDROSO. 
It is true; but I would rather be their servant 


than their victim, and I have preferred the un- 


happiness of burning my neighbor to that of be- 
ing roasted myself, 
BOLDMIND. 

What a horrible alternative! You were a hun- 
dred times happier under the yoke of the Moors, 
who freely suftered you to abide in all your super- 
stitions, and conquerors as they were, arrogated 
not to themselves the strange right of sending 
souls to hell. 

MEDROSO. 
_ What would you have? It is not permitted us 
cither to write, speak, or even to think. If we 
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speak, it is easy to misinterpret our words, and 
still more our writings; and as we cannot be con- 
demned in an auto-da-fé for our secret thoughts, 
we are menaced with being burned eternally by 
the order of God himself, if we think not like the 
jacobins. ‘They have persuaded the government, 
that if we had common sense the entire state 
would be in combustion, and the nation become 
the most miserable upon earth.* 
BOLDMIND. 

Do you believe that we English, who cover 
the seas with vessels, and who go to gain battles 
for you in the south of Europe, can be so unhap- 
py? Do you perceive that the Dutch, who have 
ravished from you almost all your discoveries in 
India, and who at present are ranked as your pro- 
tectors, are cursed of God for having given an 
entire liberty to the press, and for making com- 
merce of the thoughts of men? Has the Reman 
empire been less powerful because Tullius Cicero 


has written with freedom? 
MEDROSO. 

Who is this Tullius Cicero? I have never 

heard his name pronounced at St. Hermandad. 
BOLDMIND. 

He was a bachelor of the university of Rome, 
who wrote that which he thought, like Julius 
Cesar, Marcus Aurelius, Titus Lucretius Carus, 
Plinius, Seneca, and other sages. 

MEDROSO. 

I know none of them; but I am told that the 
catholic religion, Biseayan and Roman, is lost if 
we begin to think. 

BOLDMIND. 

It is not for you to believe it; for you are sure 
that your religion is divine, and that the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against it. If that is the case, 
nothing will ever destroy it. 

MEDROSO. 

No; but it may be reduced to very little; and 
it is through having thought, that Sweden, Den- 
mark, all your island, and the half of Germany 
groan under the frightful misfortune of not being 
subjects of the pope. It is even said, that if men 
continue to follow their false lights, they will soon 
have merely the simple adoration of God and of 
virtue. If the gates of hell ever prevail so far, 
what will become of the holy office? 

BOLDMIND. 

If the first christians had not the liberty of 
thought, does it not follow that there would have 
been no christianity ? 

MEDROSO. 

T understand you not. 

BOLDMIND. 

I readily believe it. I would say, that if ‘Tibe- 
rius and the first emperors had fostered jacobins, 
they would have hindered the first christians from 
having pens and ink; and had it not been a long 
time permitted in the Roman empire to think 
freely, it would be impossible for the christians to 
establish their dogmas. If therefore christianity 
was only formed by liberty of opinion, by what 
contradiction, by what injustice, would you now 
destroy the liberty on which alone it is founded? 

When some affair of interest is proposed to us, 
do we not examine it for a long time before we 
conclude upon it? What interest in the world is 


* Precisely as at present.—T. 
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so great as our eternal happiness or misery? 
There are a hundred religions on earth, which all 
condemn us if we believe your dogmas, which 
they call impious and absurd; why therefore not 
examine these dogmas? 

MEDROSO. 


How can I examine them? 


: Iam not a jaco- 
bin. 


* BOLDMIND. 
You are a man, and that is sufficient. 
MEDROSO. 
Alas! you are more of a man than I am. 
BOLDMIND. 

You have only to teach yourself to think; you 
are born with a mind, you are a bird in the cage 
of the Inquisition, the holy office has clipped your 
wings, but they will grow again. He who knows 
not geometry, can-learn it: all men can instruct 
themselves. Is it shameful to put your soul into 
the hands of those to whom you would not en- 
trust your money? Dare to think for yourself. 

MEDROSO. 

It is said, that if the world thought for itself, it 

would produce strange confusion. 
BOLDMIND. 

Quite the contrary. When we assist at a 
spectacle every one freely tells his opinion of it, 
and the public peace is not thereby disturbed; but 
if some insolent protector of a poet would force 
all people of taste to proclaim that to be good 
which appears to them bad, blows would follow, 
and the two parties would throw apples of discord 
at one another’s heads, as once happened at Lon- 
don. ‘Tyrants over mind have caused a part of 
the misfortunes of the world. We are happy in 
England only because every one freely enjoys the 
right of speaking his opinion. 

MEDROSO. 

We are all very tranquil at Lisbon, where no 

person dares speak his. 
BOLDMIND. 

You are tranquil, but you are not happy: it is 
the tranquillity of galley-slaves, who row in ca- 
dence and in silence. 

MEDROSO. 

You believe then that my soul is at the galleys? 
BOLDMIND. 

Yes, and I would deliver it. / 
MEDROSO. 

But if I find myself well at the galleys? 
BOLDMIND. 

Why then you deserve to be there. 
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Wuar harm can the prediction of Jean Jacques 
do to Russia?* Any? We allow him to explain 
it in a mystical, typical, allegorical sense, accord- 
ing to custom, The nations which will destroy 


* Rousseau predicted the speedy destruction of the 
empire of Russia, because Peter I. sought to spread the 
arts and sciences throughout his empire. But unfortun- 
ately for the prophet, the arts and sciences existed only 
in the new capital, and were there almost cultivated by 
foreign hands alone; yet these lights, though confined to 
the capital, have contributed to augment the power of 
Russia, and never has it been less exposed to events 
which might destroy a great empire, than since the time 
in which Rousseau prophesied.—French Ed. 
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the Russians will possess the belles-lettres, ma- 
thematics, wit, and politeness, which degrade man 
and pervert nature. 

From five to six thousand pamphlets have been 
prioted in Holland against Louis XIV. none of 
which contributed to make him lose the battles of 
Blenheim, Turin, and Ramillies. 

In general, we have as natural a right to make 
use of our pen as our language, at our perils, risk, 
and fortune. I know many books which fatigue, 
but I know of none which have done real evil. 
Theologians, or pretended politicians, cry— Re- 
ligion is destroyed, the government is lost, if you 
print certain truths or certain paradoxes. Never 
attempt to think, till you have demanded permis- 
sion from a monk or an officer. It is against 
good order for a man to think for himself. Ho- 
mer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Pliny, Horace, never 
published anything but with the approbation of 
the doctors of the Sorbonne and of the holy In- 
quisition.” 

‘‘See into what horrible decay the liberty of 
the press brought England and Holland. It is 
true that they possess the commerce of the whole 
world, and that England is victorious on sea and 
Jand; but it is merely a false greatness, a false 
opulence: they hasten with long strides to their 
ruin. An enlightened people cannot subsist.” 

None can reason more justly, my friends; but 
let us see, if you please, what state has been lost 
by a book. ‘The most dangerous, the most per- 
nicious of all, isthat of Spinosa. Not only in the 
character of a Jew he attacks the New Testa- 
ment; but in the character of a scholar he ruins 
the Old; his system of atheism is a thousand 
times better composed and reasoned than those 
of Straton and of Epicurus. We have need of 
the most profound sagacity to answer to the argu- 
ments by which he endeavors to prove, that one 
substance cannot form another. 

Like yourself, I detest this book, which I per- 
haps understand better than you, and to which 
you have very badly replied; but have you dis- 
covered that this book has changed the face of the 
world? Has any preacher lost a florin of his in- 
come by the publication of the works of Spinosa? 
Is there a bishop whose rents have diminished? 
On the contrary, their revenues have doubled since 
his time: all the ill is reduced to a small number 
of peaceable readers, who have examined the ar- 
guments of Spinosa in their closets, and have 
written for or against them works but little known. 

For yourselves, it is of little consequence to 
have caused to be printed—‘ad usum Delphini’— 
the atheism of Lucretius (as you have already 
been reproached with doing)—no trouble, no 
scandal, has ensued from it: so leave Spinosa to 
live in peace in Holland. Lucretius was left in 
repose at Rome. 

But if there appears among you any new book, 
the ideas of which shock your own (supposing 
you have any) or of which the author may be of 
a party contrary to yours; or what is worse, of 
which the author may not be of any party at all, 
then you cry out ‘Fire!’ and let all be noise, 
scandal, and uproar in your small corner of the 
earth. There is an abominable man who has 
printed, that if we had no hands we could not 
make shoes nor stockings. Devotees ery out, 
furred doctors assemble, alarms multiply from 


college to college, from house to house, and why? 
For five or six pages, about which there will no 
longer be a question at the end of three months. 
Does a book displease you? refute it. Does it 
tire you? read it not. 

Oh! say you to me, the books of Luther and 
Calvin have destroyed the Roman catholic reli- 
gion in one half of Europe? Why say not also, 
that the books of the patriarch Photius have de- 
stroyed this Roman religion in Asia, Africa, 
Greece, and Russia? 

You deceive yourself very grossly, when you 
think that you have been ruined by books. ‘The 
empire of Russia is two thousand Jeagues in ex- 
tent, and there are not six men who are aware of 
the points disputed by the Greek and Latin 
church. If the monk Luther, John Calvin, and 
the vicar Zuinglius, had been content with writ- 
ing, Rome would still subjugate all the states that 
it has lost; but these people and their adherents 
ran from town to town, from house to house, ex- 
citing the women, and were maintained by princes. 
Fury which tormented Amata, and which, accord- 
ing to Virgil, whipped her like a top, was not 
more turbulent. Know, that one enthusiastic, 
factious, ignorant, supple, vehement capuchin, 
the emissary of some ambitious monks, preach 
ing, confessing, communicating, and caballing, 
will much sooner overthrow a province, than a 
bundred authors can enlighten it. It was not the 
Koran which caused Mahomet to succeed: it was 
Mahomet who caused the success of the Koran. 

No—Rome has not been vanquished by books; 
it has been so by having caused Europe to revolt 
at its rapacity; by the public sale of indulgences; 
for having insulted men, and wishing to govern 
them like domestic animals; for having abused 
its power to such an excess that it is astonishing 
a single village remains to it. Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, the duke of Saxe, the landgrave of 
Hesse, the princes of Orange, the Condés and 
Colignis, have done all, and books nothing. 
Trumpets have never gained battles, nor caused 
any walls to fall except those of Jericho. 

You fear books, as certain small cantons fear 
violins. Let us read, and let us dance—these two 
amusements will never do any harm to the world 
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Tuere is this good in a large library, that it 
frightens the beholder. ‘Two hundred thousand 
volumes are enough to discourage a man tempted 
to print a book. But unfortunately he very soon 
says to himself, the most of those books are not 
read, and perhaps mine will be. He compares 
himself to the drop of water, complaining that it 
was confounded and unknown in the ocean; a 
genius took pity of it, and made an oyster swal- 
low it. It became one of the finest pearls in the 
ocean, and was after that the chief ornament of 
the great Mogul’s throne. 'Those who are no- 
thing more than compilers, imitators, commenta- 
tors, pickers of phrases, critics by the week, final- 
ly, those that no genius will take pity of them, will 
forever remain a mere drop of water. 

Our man, then, is working in his garret in 
hopes of becoming a pearl. 


* Baltimore MS 
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It_is true that in that immense collection of 
books, there are about one hundred and _ninety- 
nine thousand that will never be read, at least, 
not in succession; but one may be in need to con- 
sult some of them once in his life. ‘That is a 

reat advantage to whomsoever wishes to inform 
himself, to find under his hand in the palace of 
Kings the volume and the page he is looking for 
without waiting one moment. It is one of the 
most noble institutions. ‘There has never been 
an expense more magnificent and more useful. 

The public library of the king of France is the 
finest in the whole world; less indeed as to num- 
ber and rarity of volumes, but in the facility and 
politeness with which the librarians lend them 
to all the learned. That library is unquestion 
ably the most precious monument there is in 
France. 

That astonishing multitude of books must not 
frighten. It has already been remarked, that Pa- 
ris contains seven hundred thousand people, that 
one cannot live with them all, and will make 
choice of three or four friends. Hence then we 
ought not to complain more of the multitude of 
books than of men. 

A man who wishes to inforin himself a little of 
his own being, and who has no time to lose, is 
much puzzled. He would all at once read 
Hobbes, Spinosa, Bayle, who has written against 
them, Leibnitz, who has disputed against Bayle, 
Clarke, who has*disputed against Leibnitz, Mal- 
lebranche, who differs with all of them, Locke, 
who passes for having confounded Mallebranche, 
Stillingfleet, who thinks he has vanquished Locke, 
Cudworth, who thinks himself superior to them 
because no one can understand him !—One would 
die with age before he could go through the one 
hundredth part of the metaphysical romance. 

One is glad to possess the most ancient books 
as he endeavors to procure the most ancient me- 
dals. This is what does great honor to a library. 
The most ancient books in the world are the 
kings of the Chinese, the Shastabah of the Bra- 
mins, of which Mr. Halwell has made us acquaint- 
ed with admirable passages; what may remain 
of the ancient Zoroaster, the fragments of San- 
choniathon which have been preserved to us by 
Eusebius, and which are stamped with the char- 
acter of the most remote antiquity. I say nothing 
of the Pentateuch which is above anything that 
could be said of it. 

We have yet the prayer of the true Orpheus, 
which the hierophants recited in the ancient mys- 
teries of the Greeks. ‘* Walk in the way of just- 
ice, worship the only master of the universe. He 
is one. He is only himself. All beings are in- 
debted to him for their existence; he acts in them 
and through them. He seesevery thing, and has 
never been seen by mortal eyes.” We have 
spoken of it elsewhere. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, the most learned of 
the fathers of the church, or rather the only one 
learned in profane antiquity, most always gives 
him the name of Orpheus of Thrace, of Orpheus 
the theologian, to distinguish him from those who 
have since written under his name. He cites 
these verses from him, and which have so much 
affinity to the formula of mysteries :* 


* Strom. liv. v. 
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Lui seul il est parfait; tout est sous son pouvoir. 


1] voit tout l’univers, et nul ne Je voir. 


He alone is perfect; all is in his power. 


He sees the whole universe, and no one can see him. 


We have nothing neither from Maseum nor 
from Linus. Some few little passages of those 
predecessors of Homer would be ornamental to 
a library. 

Augustus had formed the library called Pala- 
tine. ‘The statue of Apollo presided there. The 
emperor ornamented it with the busts of the best 
authors. 'There were twenty-nine great public 
libraries at Rome. There are now upwards of 
four thousand considerable libraries in Europe. 
Choose whatever may suit you best, and try not 
to make yourself weary. (See Booxs.) 


LIFE. 


Tue following passage is found in the “ System 
de la Nature,” London edition, page 84:—“‘ We 
ought to define life, before we reason concerning 
soul; but I hold it to be impossible to do so.” 

On the contrary, I think a definition of life very 
possible. Life is organization with the faculty of 
sensation, ‘Thus all animals are said to live. 
Life is attributed to plants, only by a species of 
metaphor or catechresis. They are organized 
and vegetate; but being incapable of sensation, 
do not properly possess life. 

We may however live without actual sensa- 
tion; for we feel nothing in a complete apoplexy, 
\in a lethargy, or in a sound sleep without dreams, 
but yet possess the capacity of sensation. Many 
persons, it is too well: known, have been buried 
alive, like Roman vestals, and it is what happens 
after every battle, especially in cold countries. 
A soldier lies without motion, and breathless, 
who, if he were duly assisted, might recover; but 
to settle the matter speedily, they bury him. 

What is this capacity of sensation? Formerly, 
\life and soul meaned the same thing, and the one 
was no better understood than the other; at bot- 
tom, is it more understood at present? 

In the sacred books of the Jews, soul is always 
used for life. 5 

“Dixit etiam Deus, producant aque reptile 
anime viventis.”* 

And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature which hath a 
living soul. 

“‘Creavit Deus cete grandia, et omnem ani- 
mam viventem, atque motabilem quam produx- 
erant aque.” 

And God created great dragons (tannitiim) and 
every living soul that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth. 

It is difficult to explain the creation of these 
watery dragons, but such is the text, and it is for 
us to submit to it. 

‘ Producat terra aniinam viventem in genere 
suo, Jumenta et reptilia.”t 

Let the earth produce the living soul after its 
kind, cattle, and creeping things. 

‘< Kt in quibus est anima vivens, ad vescendum.” 


* Gen. i. 20. t Ibid i. 24. ¢ Ibidi 30 
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And to everything wherein there is a living 
soul, (every green herb) for meat. 

“Et inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vite, 
et factus est homo in animam viventem.’’* 

And breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. 

‘‘Sanguinem enim animarum vestrarum re- 
quiram de manu cunctarum betiarum, etde manu 
hominis,” &c. 

I shall require back your souls from the hands 
of man and beast. 

Souls here evidently signify lives. ‘The sacred 
text certainly did not mean, that beasts had swal- 
lowed the souls of men, but their blood, which is 
their life; and as to the hands given by this text 
to beasts, it signifies their claws. 

In short, more than two hundred passages may 
be quoted in which the soul is used for the life, 
both of beasts and man; but not one which ex- 
plains either life or soul. 

If life be the faculty of sensation, whence this 
faculty? In reply to this question, all the learn- 
ed quote systems, and these systems are destruc- 
tive of each other. But why anxious to ascertain 
the source of sensation? It is as difficult to con- 
ceive the power which binds all things to a com- 
mon centre, as to conceive the cause of animal 
sensation ‘The direction of the needle towards 
the pole, the paths of comets, and a thousand 
other phenomena, are equally incomprehensible. 

Properties of matter exist, the principle of 
which will never be known to us; and that of 
sensation, without which there cannot be life, is 
among the number. 

Is it possible to live without experiencing sens- 
ation? No. An infant which dies in a lethargy 
that has lasted from its birth, has existed, but not 
lived. 

Let us imagine an idiot unable to form complex 
ideas, but who possesses sensation; he certainly 
lives without thinking, forming simple ideas from 
his sensations. 

Thought therefore is not necessary to life, 
since this idiot has lived without thinking. 

Hence, certain thinkers think that thought is 
not of the essence of man, They maintain that 
many idiots who think not, are men; and so de- 
cidedly men, as to produce other men, without 
the power of constructing a single argument. 

‘The doctors who maintain the essentiality of 
thought, reply that these idiots have certain ideas 
from their sensation. 

Bold reasoners rejoin, that a well-taught mind 
possesses more consecutive ideas and is very su- 
perior to these idiots, whence has sprung a grand 
dispute upon the soul, of which we shall speak— 
possibly at too great a length—in the article 
Sou. 
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Pernaps there never was a more’sage, a more 
methodical genius, never a more accurate logician, 
than Locke; yet he was by no means a great 
mathematician. He could never submit to the 
fatigue of calculations, nor endure the dry and 
barren nature of mathematical truths, which do 
not at first present the mind with any sensible 


* Gen. ii. 7. 


\image; and no man was ever a imore decisive evi 
dence, that it is possible to have a geometrical 
mind, without the assistance of geometry. Be- 
fore his time, great philosophers had decided 
positively in what the soul of man consisted. 
But as they knew nothing at all about the man- 
ner, they were just as might be expected, all of 
different opinions. 

In Greece, the cradle both of arts and errors, 
and in which the strength and weakness of the 
human mind have been so strikingly displayed, 
men reasoned, as we ourselves do now, upon the 
subject of the:soul. The divine Anaxagoras—to 
whom an altar was raised, for having taught man- 
kind that the sun was larger than the Pelopenne- 
sus, that snow was black, and that the heavens 
were composed of stone—asserted that the soul 
was an aerial spirit, but nevertheless immortal. 
Diogenes, a different man from him who became 
a cynic, after having been a dealer in base coin, 
asserted, that the soul was a portion of the very 
substance of God himself; an idea which was at 
least brilliant and dazzling. Epicurus composed 
it of parts, like body. Aristotle, who has been 
explained in innumerable ways, because he was 
utterly unintelligible, believed, if we refer for his 
belief to some of his disciples, that the under- 
standing of all men was one and the same sub- 
stance. ‘The divine Plato, master of the divine 
Aristotle, and the divine Socrates, master of the 
divine Plato, pronounced the soul corporeal and 
eternal. The demon of Socrates had undoubt- 
edly informed him what it was. There are, in- 
deed, people who pretend that a man who boast- 
ed of having a familiar genius, must inevitably 
have been a little foolish, or a little knavish; but 
such people are extremely difficult to please. 

‘With respect to our fathers of the ehurch, ma- 
ny in the early ages thought the human soul, and 
angels, and God himself, corporeal. The world 
improves and refines every day. St. Bernard, 
according to the confession of father Mabillon, 
taught on the subject of the soul, that after death 
it did not see God in heaven, but communed sole- 
ly with the humanity of Jesus Christ. For this 
once, he was not believed upon his word; and 
indeed, the adventure of the crusade had rather 
discredited his oracles. Numberless schoolinen 
appeared afterwards upon the stage in pompous 
succession, such as the irrefragable doctor,* the 
the subtle doctor,t the angelic doctor,t the sera- 
phic doctor,|| and the cherubic doctor, all of 
whom were perfectly confident that they under- 
stood the nature of the human soul, but at the 
same time always spoke about it as if they wished 
no one else should understand it. Our own coun- 
tryman Descartes, born.to detect the errors of 
antiquity, but unfortunately also to substitute his 
own in their room, and urged on by that spirit of 
system which blinds the strangest understandings, 
conceived he had demonstrated that the soul was 
the same thing as thought; as matter, according 
to him, is the same thing as extension, He af- 
firms. strongly, that a man always thinks, and 
that the soul arrives in the body provided with a 
whole stock of metaphysical notions, acquainted 
with God, with space and infinity, in possession 


* Hales. 
} St. Thomas. 
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of all-sorts of abstract ideas, full, in short, of 
beautiful and sublime knowledge, which, most 
unluckily, it totally forgets immediately on its de- 
parture from the mother’s womb. Father Malle- 
branche, of the Oratory, in his sublime illusions, 

» does not admit the doctrine of innate ideas; but 
he had no doubt but that we saw all in God, and 
that God, if we may so express ourselves, was in 
fact our soul. 

After so many random reasoners had been thus 
forming what might have been called the Ro- 
tnance of the Soul, a sage appears who has mo- 
destly presented us with the history of it. Mr. 
Locke has developed human reason to man, just 
as a skilful anatomist explains the springs and 
structure of the human body. He avails himself 
of all the light that can be derived from natural 
philosophy; he sometimes ventures to speak af- 
firmatively; but he also ventures to express doubt. 
Instead of displaying definitions cf what we are 
little or not at all acquainted with, he examines, 
step by step, what we wish to be acquainted with. 
‘He begins with an infant at its birth; he follows 
‘slowly and cautiously the progress of its under- 
standing; and he sees what it has in common with 
brutes, and what it hasabove them. Hecensults 
particularly his own testimony—the evidence of 
consciousness. ‘1 leave those,” says he, ‘‘ who 

, are better informed on the subject than myself, to 
discuss whether the soul exists before, or not un- 
til after the organization of the body, but I ac- 
knowledge it has fallen to my lot to have one of 
those heavy and inert souls which do not always 
think; and I am even unfortunate enough to con- 
ceive, that it may very possibly be no more ne- 
cessary that the soul should be always thinking, 
than that the body should be always in motion.” 

With regard to myself, I pride myself in being 
on this subject as simple as Mr. Locke. No one 
can ever induce me to believe that | am always 
thinking; and I feel no more disposed than he 
was, to imagine that a few weeks after my con- 
ception I was a very knowing soul, acquainted 
with a thousand things which I forgot on being 
born; and that I have to no purpose whatever 
possessed, while in the womb, invaluable stores 
of information, which abandoned me the instant 
I really wanted them, and which I have never 
since been able to recover. 

Locke, after having destroyed innute ideas; af- 
ter having wisely renounced the vanity of believ- 
ing that man always thinks; having well estab- 
lished the principle, that all our ideas are derived 
to us through the senses; having examined our 
simple and analysed our compound ideas, having 
followed the human mind through all its opera- 
tions; having pointed out the imperfections of the 
various languages employed by mankind, and the 
abuse we make of words almost every moment 

of our lives,—Locke, I say, at last considers the 
extent, or rather the nothingness, of human 
knowledge. It is in this chapter that he ventures 
modestly to observe—‘‘ We shall, perhaps, never 
be capable of knowing, whether a being purely 
material thinks or not.” This judicious and 
guarded observation was considered by more 
than one divine, as neither more nor less than a 
scandalous and impious declaration, that the soul 
is material and mortal. Some English devotees, 
after their usual manner, sounded the alarm. 
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The superstitious are in society what poltroons 
are in the army,—they both feel and excite cause- 
less terror. ‘The cry was, that Mr. Locke wish- 
ed to overturn religion: the subject, however, 
had nothing to do with religion at all; it was 
purely a philosophical question, and perfectly in- 
dependent of faith and revelation. It was only 
necessary to examine, without acrimony or heat, 
whether there is any contradiction in saying— 
“Matter may think, and God may communicate 
thought to matter.” But theologians too often 
begin with passionately charging the man who 
does not join in their opinion with blaspheming 
or insulting God; somewhat resembling in this 
the bad poets, who thought that Despreaux spoke 
contemptuously of the king, because he was 
laughing at themselves. Doctor Stillingfleet ob- 
tained the reputation of a temperate controver- 
sialist, merely for abstaining in the discussion from 
positive and personal abuse of Mr. Locke. He 
entered the lists with him, but was decidedly de- 
feated; for he argued like a divine, and Locke 
like a philosopher well acquainted with the 
strength and weakness of the human mind, and 
fighting with weapons the temper of which he 
well knew and justly confided in. 


SECTION II. 


Every philosopher is destined to endure revil- 
ing and calumny. For one man capable of re- 
plying with reason, there are a hundred who 
have nothing to advance but abuse, and every 
one pays with the money which he possesses. 
My ears are every day dinned and wearied with 
the exclamations—“ Locke denies the immortali- 
ty of the soul; Locke destroys morality; and 
what is surprising, if anything could surprise, is, 
that out of all those who in this manner bring ac- 
cusations against the miorality of Locke, there 
are very few indeed who have ever read him, 
fewer still that have understood him, and none 
whom it is not our duty to wish possessed of such 
virtues as were possessed by that great man, who 
so truly merited the epithets-of wise and good. 

Mallebranche is read at Paris eagerly and with 
delight. A number of editions of his metaphysi- 
cal romance have been printed; but I have re- 
marked that there is little of him read besides the 
chapters relating to‘the errors of the senses and 
imagination. 'There are very few readers who 
examine the abstract part of the work. Those 
who have any knowledge of the French charac- 
ter will easily believe me, when I assert it as my 
firm opinion, that if Mallebranche, instead of ex- 
patiating on the errors of the senses and imagin- 
ation, had assumed that they were already suffi- 
ciently known by philosophers, and entered im- 
mediately upon his speculation on matter, he 
would not have had one follower, and would 
scarcely have had any readers. He confounded 
the reason of those whom he delighted by his 
style. His readers believed him on subjects which 
they did not understand, because he had begun 
intelligibly and reasonably on subjects within 
their grasp; he seduced because he was pleasing, 
as Descartes did because he was daring. Locke 
was merely wise; accordingly, twenty years were 
required to dispose of the first edition of his work 
“On the Human Understanding,” which was 
printed in Holland. ‘There never was a man 
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who among us has been less read and more con- 
demned than Locke. The echoes of calumny 
and ignorance every day repeat—‘ Locke did not 
believe the immortality of the soul; he must there- 
fore have been a bad man.” I leave to others 
the task of confuting so base a falsehood respect- 
ing that individua]. J limit myself to showing the 
absurdity of the general conclusion. ‘The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul was for a very 
long time unknown to all the world. The first 
Jews were ignorant of it. Was there no man 
of probity or virtue among them? Did not the 
Judaic law, although it taught nothing concerning 
the nature or immortality of the soul, teach nev- 
ertheless morality? Even although we were not 
at the present day assured by faith that we are 
immortal, although we had it clear to demonstra- 
.tion that everything belonging to us dissolved and 
perished with our perishable bodies, we surely 
should, notwithstanding all this, be found to adore 
the God that made us, and to follow the direction 
of that reason which he has bestowed upon us. 
Were our life and our whole existence to endure 
only for a single day, it is certain that, in order 
to pass that day in happiness, it would be neces- 
sary to be virtuous; and it is evident that, in eve- 
ry country and every age, being virtuous consists 
simply and solely in “doing to others what men 
could reasonably desire should be done to them- 
selves.” Itis this genuine virtue, the daughter 
of reason, and not of fear, which influenced and 
guided all the sages of antiquity; it is this which, 
in our own times, regulated the life of a Descartes, 
that distinguished harbinger of natural philoso- 
phy; of a Newton, the great interpreter of na- 
ture; of ‘a Locke, who alone brought the human 
mind acquainted with itself; and of a Bayle, that 
impartial and enlightened arbiter, as truly estima- 
ble as he was grossly calumniated; for to the 
honor of letters it must be remarked, that philo- 
sophy makes an upright heart, as geometry does 
a correct head. But, not merely was Locke a 
virtuous man; not merely was he a believer in 
the immortality of the soul, but he never did, in 
fact, assert that matter thinks; he only said that 
matter may think, if it is the will of God that it 
should do so, and that it is rash and absurd to de- 
ny that God has the power to make it think. 

I will, however, even suppose that he said, and 
that others before him said, that God had in fact 
given thought to matter; does it thence follow 
that the soul is mortal? The schools loudly ex- 
claim, that every compound being retains the na- 
ture of that of which it is compounded; that mat- 
ter is perishable and divisible, and that accord- 
ingly the soul. would be perishable and divisible 
like it. ‘The whole of this is equally false. 

It is false, that if God chose to make matter 
think, thought would be a compound of matter; 
for thought would be simply a gift of God, added 
to that unknown being which we call matter; 
just in the same manner as God has added to it 
the attraction of centripetal force and motion, at- 
tributes independent of divisibility. 

It is false, that even in the system of the 
schools, matter is infinitely divisible. We as- 
sume, indeed, divisibility to infinity in geometry; 
but that science deals merely with our ideas, and 
while we assume lines without width, and points 
without extension, we also assume an infinity of 


divisible to infinity. 


LOCKE. 


circles passing 
circle. 

But when we come to the examination of actu- 
al nature, then infinite divisibility vanishes. Mat- 
ter, it is true, remains infinitely divisible ideally, 
but it is necessarily indivisible, and that same 
science of geometry which demonstrates to me 
that my thought may eternally divide matter, 
likewise demonstrates to me, that there are in 
matter parts indivisible and perfectly solid. The 
following is the demonstration. 2 

Since we must necessarily suppose the exist- 
ence of pores in every description of elements in- 
to which we imagine matter divisible to infinity, 
the quantity of solid matter that will remain will 
be expressed by the product of an infinite series 
of terms each smaller than the other; but such a 
product amounts necessarily to zero; and there- 
fore, if matter were physically infinitely divisible, 
there would be no matter at aJl. ‘This shows, by 
the way, that M. de Malezieux, in his Elements 
of Geometry, for the duke of Burgundy, is per- 
fectly incorrect in maintaining that there is an ab- 
solute incompatibility between units and parts in- 
In this doctrine he is doubly 
mistaken; he is mistaken in not adverting to the 
circumstance that a unit is the object of our 
thought, and divisibility another object of our 
thought, which are by no means incompatible; 
for I can make a unit of a hundred and a hundred 
of a unit; and he is farther mistaken in not ad- 
verting to the difference that exists between mat- 
ter divisible in thought, and matter divisible in fact. 

You inquire perhaps what all this proves? 

That there are parts of matter imperishable and 
indivisible; that the almighty God their creator 
may, whenever he pleases, unite thought to one 
of these parts, and preserve it forever. I by no 
means assert, that my reason instructs me God 
has actually done this; I merely say, that it teach- 
es me it may be done. I say, with the judicious 
Locke, that it belongs not to us, who are only of 
yesterday, to dare to set bounds to the power of 
the Creator, the infinite being, the only necessary 
and immutable existence. 

Mr. Locke says, that it is impossible for reason 
to prove the spirituality of the soul; I add, that 
there is not a man in the world who is not con- 
vinced of that truth. 

It is unquestionable, that if a man were fully 
persuaded he should be more free and more hap- 
py in quitting his habitation, he would quit it in- 
stantly; but we cannot believe the soul to be spir- 
itual, without conceiving it to be in prison in the 
body, in which it is in general, if not absolutely 
miserable, at least restless and melancholy; we 
ought therefore naturally to be delighted to leave 
our prison. But what man is delighted to die 
through such a motive? 


Quod si immortalis nostra foret mens, 

Non jam se moriens dissolvi conqueretur; 

Sed magis ire foras, vestemque relinquere ut anguis 

Gauderet preelunga senex aut cornua cervus. 
Lucrertivs, ii. 611—614. 

The soul immortal, why doth then the mind 

Complain of death, why not rejoice to find 

Herself let loose, and leave this clay behind? 

As snakes, whene’er the circling year returns, 

Rejoice to cast their skins, or deer their horns. 

CREECH. 


between a tangent and a given 


LOVE. 


We should endeavor to ascertain, not what 
other men have said upon this matter, but what 
our own reason is able to discover to us, inde- 
pendently of the opinions of mankind. 


LOVE. 


Tere are so many kinds of love, that in or- 
der to define it, we scarcely know which to direct 
our attention to. Some boldly apply the name 
of ‘love’ to a caprice of a few days, a connection 
without attachment, a passion without affection, 
the affectations of cecisbeism, a cold usage, a ro- 
mantic fancy, a taste speedily followed by dis- 
taste. ‘They apply the name to a thousand chi- 
meras. 

Should any philosophers be inclined profound- 
ly to investigate a subject in itself so little philo- 
sophical, they may recur to the banquet of Plato, 
in which Socrates, the decent and honorable lover 
of Alcibiades and Agathon, converses with them 
on the metaphysics of love. 

Lucretius speaks of it more as a natural philo- 
sopher; and Virgil follows the example of Lu- 
cretius. ‘* Amor omnibus idem.” 

It is the embroidery of imagination on the stuff 
of nature. If you wish to form an idea of loye, 
Jook at the sparrows in your garden; behold your 
doves; contemplate the bull when introduced to 
the heifer; look at that powerful and spirited 
horse which two of your grooms are conducting 
to the mare that quietly awaits him, and is evi- 
dently pleased at his approach; observe the flash- 
ing of his eyes, notice the strength and loudness 
of his neighings, the boundings, the curvettings, 
the ears erect, the mouth opening with convulsive 
gaspings, the distended nostrils, the breath of fire, 
the raised and waving mane, and the impetuous 
movement with which he rushes towards the ob- 
ject which nature has destined for him; do not, 
however, be jealous of his happiness; but reflect 
on the advantages of the human species; they af- 
ford ample compensation in love for all those 
which nature has conferred on mere animals— 
strength, beauty, lightness, and rapidity. 

There are some classes, however, even of ani- 
mals, totally unacquainted with sexual associa- 
tion. Fishes are destitute of this enjoyment. 'The 
female deposits her millions of eggs on the slime 
of the waters, and the male that meets them pass- 
es over them and communicates the vital princi- 
ple, neither consorting with, or perhaps even per- 
ceiving the female to whom they belong. 

The greater part of those animals which copu- 
late are sensible of the enjoyment only by a sin- 
gle sense; and when appetite is satisfied, the 
whole is over. No animal, besides man, is ac- 
quainted with embraces; his whole frame is sus- 
ceptible; his lips particularly experience a delight 
which never wearies, and which is exclusively 
the portion of his species; finally, he can surren- 
der himself at all seasons to the endearments of 
love, while mere animals possess only limited pe- 
riods. If you reflect on these high pre-eminences, 
you will readily join in the earl of Rochester’s 
remark, that love would impel a whole nation of 
atheists to worship the divinity. 

As men haye been endowed with the talent of 
perfecting whatever nature has bestowed upon 
them, they have accordingly perfected the gift of 
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love. Cleanliness, personal attention, and re- 
gard to health, render the frame more sensitive, 
and consequently increase its capacity of gratifi- 
cation. All the other amiable and valuable sen- 
timents enter afterwards into. that of love, like 
the metals which amalgamate with gold; friend- 
ship and esteem readily fly to its support; and 
talents both of body and of mind are new and 
strengthening bonds 


Nam facit ipsa suis interdtim femina factis, 

Morigerisque modis, et munde corpore culto 

Ut facilé insuescat secum vir degere vitam. 
Lucrertvs, iv. 1275. 


Self-love, above all, draws closer all these va- 
rious ties. Men pride themselves in the choice 
they have made; and the numberless illusions 
that crowd around constitute the ornament of the 
work, of which the foundation is so firmly laid by 
nature. 

Such are the advantages possessed by man 
above the various tribes of animals. But, if he 
enjoys delights of which they are ignorant, how 
many vexations and disgusts, on the other hand, 
is he exposed to, from which they are free! The 
most dreadful of these is occasioned by nature’s 
having poisoned the pleasures of love and sources 
of life over three quarters of the world bya ter- 
rible disease, to which man alone is subject; nor 
is it with this pestilence as with various other 
maladies, which are the natural consequences of 
excess. It was not introduced into the world by 
debauchery. The Phrynes and Laises, the Flo- 
ras and Messalinas, were never attacked by it. 
It originated in islands where mankind dwelled 
together in innocence, and has thence been spread 
throughout the old world. 

If nature could in any instance be accused of 
despising her own work, thwarting her own plan, 
and counteracting her own views, it would be in 
this detestable scourge which has polluted the 
earth with horror and shame. And can this then 
be the best of all possible worlds? What! if Cesar 
and Antony and Octavius never had this disease, 
was it not possible to prevent Francis the First 
from dying of it? No, it is said; things were so 
ordered all for the best; I am disposed to believe 
it; but it is unfortunate for those to whom Rabe- 
lais has dedicated his book. 

Erotic philosophers have frequently discussed 
the question, whether Heloisa could truly love 
Abelard after he became a monk and mutilated? 
One of these states much wronged the other. 

Be comforted however, Abelard, you were 
really beloved; imagination comes in aid of the 
heart. Men feel a pleasure in remaining at table 
although they can no longer eat? Is it love? is 
it simply recollection? is it friendship? It is a 
something compounded of all these. It is a con- 
fused feeling, resembling the fantastic passions 
which the dead retained in the Elysian fields. 
The heroes who while living had shone in the 
chariots races, guided imaginary chariots after 
death. Heloisa lived with you on illusions and 
supplements. She sometimes caressed you, and 
with so much the more pleasure as, after vowing 
at Paraclete that she would love you no more, 
her caresses were become more precious to her 
in proportion as they had become more culpable. 
A woman can never form a passion for an eu- 
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nuch, but she may retain her passion for her 
lover after his becoming one, if he still remains 
amiable. 

The case is different with respect to a lover 
grown old in the service; the external appear- 
unce is no longer the same; wrinkles affright, 
grizzly eyebrows repel, decaying teeth disgust, 
infirmities drive away: all that can be done or 
expected is to have the virtue of being a patient 
and kind nurse, and bearing with the man that 
was once beloved, all which amounts to—bury- 
“ng the dead. 


LOVE OF GOD. 


Tue disputes that have occurred about the love 
of God have kindled as much hatred as any theo- 
logical quarrel. ‘The jesuits and jansenists have 
been contending for a hundred years which party 
loved God in the most suitable and appropriate 
manner, and which should at the same time most 
completely harrass and torment their neighbor. 

When the author of 'Telemachus, who was in 
high reputation at the court of Louis XIV., re- 
commended men to love God in a manner which 
did not happen to coincide with that of the author 
of the “ Funeral Orations,” the latter, who was 
a complete master of the weapons of controversy, 
declared open war against him, and procured his 
condemnation in the ancient city of Romulus, 
where God was the very object most loved, after 
domination, ease, luxury, pleasure, and money. 

If madame Guyon had been acquainted with 
the story of the good old woman, who brought a 
chafing-dish to burn paradise, and a bottle of oil 
to extinguish hell, that God might, be loved for 
himself alone, she would not perhaps have writ- 
ten so much as she did. She must inevitably 
have felt that she could herself never say anything 
better than that; but she loved God and nonsense 
so very sincerely, that she was imprisoned for 
four months, on account of her affectionate at- 
tachment;—treatment decidedly rigorous and un- 
just. Why punish as a criminal a woman whose 
only offence was composing verse in the style of 
the abbé Cotin, and prose in the taste of the po- 
pular favorite Punchinello. It is strange, that 
the author of Telemachus and the frigid loves 
ef EKucharis, should have said in his ** Maxims 
ef Saints,” after the blessed Francis de Sales,— 
“1 have scarcely any desires; but, were I to be 
born again, I should not have any at all. If God 
came to me, [ would also go to him; if it were 
not his will to come to me, I would stay where | 
was, and not go to him.” 

His whole work turns upon this proposition. 
Francis de Sales was not condemned, but Fene- 
fon was. Why should that have been? the rea- 
son is, that Francis de Sales had not a bitter en- 
emy at the court of ‘Turin, and that Fenelon had 
one at Versailles. 

The most sensible thing that was written upon 
this mystical controversy, is to be found perhaps 
in Boileau’s satire “On the Love of God,” al- 
though that is certainly by.no means his best 
work. 


Qui fait exactement ce que, ma loi commande, 
A pour moi, dit ce Dieu, l’amour que je demande. 


Ep. xii. 99. 
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LOVE OF GOD. 


Attend exactly to my law’s command, 
Such, says this God, the worship I demand. 


If we must pass from the thorns of theology to 
those of philosophy, which are not so long and 
are less piercing, it seems clear that an object 
may be loved by any one without any reference: 
to self, without any mixture of interested self-love. 
We cannot compare divine things to earthly ones, 
or the love of God to any other love. We have 
an infinity of steps to mount above our grovelling 
human inclinations before we can reach that sub- 
lime love. Since however we have nothing to 
rest upon, except the earth, let us draw our com- 
parisons from that. We view some masterpiece 
of art, in painting, sculpture, architecture, poet- 
ry, or eloquence; we hear a piece of music that 
absolutely enchants our ears and souls; we ad- 
mire it, we love it, without any return of the 
slightest advantage to ourselves from this attach- 
ment; it is a pure and refined feeling; we pro- 
ceed sometimes so far as to entertain veneration 
or friendship for the author; and were he present 
should cordially embrace him. 

This is almost the only way in which we can 
explain our profound admiration and the im- 
pulses of our heart towards the eternal architect 
of the world. We survey the work with an as- 
tonishment made up of respect and a sense of our 
own nothingness, and our heart warms and rises 
as much as possible towards the divine artificer. 

But what is this feeling? A something vague 
and indeterminate—an impression that has no 
connection with our ordinary affections. A soul 
more susceptible than another, more withdrawn 
from worldly business and cares, may be so affect- 
ed by the spectacle of nature, as to feel the most 
ardent as well as pious aspirations towards the 
eternal lord who formed it. Could such an amia- 
ble affection of the mind, could so powerful a 
charm, so strong an evidence of feeling, incur 
censure? Was it possible in reality to condemn 
the affectionate and grateful disposition’ of the 
archbishop of Cambray? Notwithstanding the 
expressions of St. Francis de Sales, above given, 
he adhered steadily to this assertion, that the au- 
thor may be loved merely and simply for the 
beauty of his works. With what heresy could 
he be reproached? The extravagances of style 
of a lady of Moutargis, and a few unguarded ex- 
pressions of his own, were not a little injurious 
to him. 

Where was the harm that he had done? No- 
thing at presentis known about the matter. This 
dispute, like numberless others, is completely an- 
nihilated. Were every dogmatist to say to him- 
self, a few years hence no one will care a straw 
for my dogmas, there would be far less dogmatis- 
ing in the world than there is. Ah! Louis the 
fourteenth! Louis the fourteenth! when two men 


jof genius had departed so far from the natural 
iscope and direction of their talents, as to write 


the most obscure and tiresome works ever writ- 
ten in your dominions, how much better would it 
have been to have left them to their own wrang- 
lings! 

Pour finir tous ces debats-la, 

Tu n’avais qu’ 4 les laisser faire. 


To end debates in such a tone 
*T was but to leave the men alone. 


LOVE (SOCRATIC LOVE). 


It is observable under all the articles of morali-| 
ty and history, by what an invisible chain, by 
what unknown springs, all the ideas that disturb 
our minds, and all the events that poison our 
days, are bound together and brought to co-oper- 
ate in the formation of our destinies. Fenelon 
dies in exile in consequence of holding two or 
three mystical conversations witha pious but fan- 
ciful woman. Cardinal Bouillon, nephew of the 
great Turenne, is persecuted in consequence of 
not himself persecuting at Rome the archbishop 
of Cambray, his friend: he is compelled to quit 
France, and he loses his whole fortune. 

By a ike chain of causes and effects, the son 
of a solicitor at Vire detects in a dozen of obscure 
phrases of a book printed at Amsterdam, what is 
sufficient to fill all the dungeons of France with 
victims; and at length, from the depth of those 
dungeons arises a cry for redress and vengeance, 
the echo of which lays prostrate on the earth an 
able and tyrannical society* which had been es- 
tablished by an ignorant mad-man. 


LOVE (SOCRATIC LOVE). 


Ir the love valled Socratic and Platonic is only 
a becoming sentiment, it is to be applauded; if an 
unnatural licence, we must blush for Greece. 

It is certain as the knowledge of antiquity can 
well be, that Socratic love was not an infamous 
passion. It is the word love which has deceived 
the world. ‘Those called the lovers of a young 
man were precisely such as among us are called 
the minions of our princes—honorable youths at- 
tached to the education of a child of distinction, 
partaking of the same studies and the same mili- 
tary exercises—a warlike and correct custom, 
which has been perverted into nocturnal feasts 
and midnight orgies. 

The company of lovers instituted by Laius was 
an invincible troop of young warriors, bound by 
oath each to preserve the life of any other at the 
expense of his own. Ancient discipline never 
exhibited anything more fie. 

Sextus Empiricus and others have boldly af- 
firmed, that this vice was recommended by the 
laws of Persia. Let them cite the text of such a 
law; let them exhibit the code of the Persians; 
and if such an abomination be even found there, 
still I would disbelieve it, and maintain that the 
thing was not true, because it is impossible. No; 
it is not in human nature to make a law which 
contradicts and outrages nature itself—a law 
which would annihilate mankind, if it were liter- 
ally observed. Moreover, I will show you the 
ancient law of the Persians as given in the Sad- 
der. It says, in the article or gate 9, that the 
greatest sin must not be committed. It is in vain 
that a modern writer seeks to justify Sextus Em- 
piricus and pederasty. The laws of Zoroaster, 
with which he is unacquainted, incontrovertibly 
prove, that this vice was never recommended to 
the Persians. It might as well be said, that it 1s 
recommended to the Turks. "They boldly prac- 
tice it, but their laws condemn it. 

ow many persons have mistaken shameful 
practices, which are only tolerated in a country, 
for its laws. Sextus Empiricus, who doubted 
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everything, should have doubted this piece of ju- 
risprudence. If he had lived in our days, and 
witnessed the proceedings of two or three young 
jesuits with their pupils, would he have been 
justified in the assertion that such practices were 
permitted by the institutes of Ignatius Loyola? 

It will be permitted to me here to allude to the 
Socratic love of the reverend father Polycarp, a 
carmelite, who was driven away from the small 
jtown of Gex in 1771, in which place he taught 
religion and Latin to about a dozen scholars. 
He was at once their confessor, tutor, and some- 
thing more. Few have had more occupations, 
|spiritual and temporal. All was discovered; and 
he retired into Switzerland, a country very distant 
from Greece. 

‘The monks charged with the education of youth 
have always exhibited a little of this tendency, 
which is a necessary consequence of the celibacy 
to which the poor men are condemned. 

This vice was socommon at Rome, that it was 
impossible to punish a crime which almost every 
one committed. Octavius Augustus, that mur- 
derer, debauchee, and coward, who exiled Ovid, 
thought it right in Virgil to sing the charms of 
Alexis. Horace, his other poetical favorite, con- 
structed small odes on Ligurinus; and this same 
Horace, who praised Augustus for reforming 
manners, speaks in his satires in much the same 
way of both boys and girls. Yet the ancient law 
‘Scantinia,’? which forbade pederasty, always ex- 
isted, and was put in force by the emperor Philip, 
who drove away from Rome the boys who made 
a profession of it. If, however, Rome had witty 
and licentious students, like Petronius, it had also 
such preceptors as Quintilian; and attend to the 
preraniions he lays down in his chapter of ‘ The 

receptor,’ in order to preserve the purity of ear- 
ly youth. ‘ Cavendum non solum crimine turpi- 
tudinis, sed etiam suspicione.’?. We must not on- 
ly beware of a shameful crime but even of the 
suspicion of it. To conclude, I firmly believe 
that no civilized nation ever existed* which made 


formal laws against morals+ 


Observations by another Hand.t 


We may be permitted to make a few addition- 
al reflections on an odious and disgusting subject, 
which however, unfortunately, forms a part of 
the history of opinions and manners. 


* The ex-jesuit Des Fontaines was on the point of be- 
ing burned for this crime in the Place de Greve, but was 
saved by powerful protectors. A victim however was 
wanted, and Des Chofours was burned in his stead. ‘The 
burning of the latter was decreed on the authority of the 
Institutes of St. Louis, rendered into French of the fif- 
teenth century. St. Louis, however, assigned the re- 
proachful epithet bestowed on offenders of this descrip- 
tion, to those the church pronounced heretics, who at 
that time were generally so denominated; to these he 
generally alluded when he decreed, that if any one was 
suspected he should be examined by the bishop, and if 
proved guilty be burned. Thus the Lorrain gentleman, 
Des Chofours, suffered death at Paris from an ambiguity. 
Despreaux did well in composing a satire against equi- 
voque, which has caused more mischief than the-world 
is aware of. ; 

+ These observations are given by way of note in the 
French edition, but from their length and ability wiil 


* That of Jesus.—T. 
16 


stand better as part of the text.—T. 
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This offence may be traced to the remotest pe- 
riods of civilization. Greek and Roman history 
in particular allows us not to doubt it. It was 
common before people formed regular societies, 
and were governed by written laws. 

The latter fact is the reason, that the laws have 
treated it with so much indulgence. Severe laws 
cannot be proposed to a free people against a 
vice, whatever it may be, which is common and 
habitual. For a long time, many of the German 
nations had written laws which admitted of com- 
position for murder. Solon contented himself 
with forbidding these odious practices between 
the citizens and slaves. ‘The Athenians might 
perceive the policy of this interdiction, and sub- 
mit to it; especially as it operated against the 
slaves only, and was enacted to prevent them 
from corrupting the young free men. Fathers 
of families, however lax their morals, had no mo- 
tive to oppose it. 

The severity of the manners of women in 
Greece, the use of public baths, and the passion 
for games in which men appeared altogether 
naked, fostered this turpitude, notwithstanding 
the progress of society and morals. Lycurgus, 
by allowing more liberty to the women, and by 
certain other institutions, succeeded in rendering 
this vice less common in Sparta than in the other 
towns of Greece. 

When the manners of a people become less 
rustic, as they improve in arts, luxury, and rich- 
es, if they retain their former vices, they at least 
endeavor to veil them. Christian morality, by 
attaching shame to connections between unmar- 
ried people, by rendering marriage indissoluble, 
and proscribing concubinage by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, has rendered adultery common. Every 
sort of voluptuousness having been equally made 
sinful, that species is naturally preferred which is 
necessarily the most secret; and thus, by a singu- 
Jar contradiction, absolute crimes are often made 
more frequent, more tolerated, and less shame- 
ful in public opinion, than simple weaknesses. 
When the western nations began a course of re- 
finement, they sought to conceal adultery under 
the veil of what is called gallantry. ‘Then men 
loudly avowed a passion in which it was presum- 
ed the women did not share. The lovers dared 
demand nothing; and it was only after more than 
ten years of pure love, of combats and victories 
at tournaments, that a cavalier might hope to dis- 
cover a moment of weakness in the object of his 
adoration. ‘There remains a sufficient number 
_of records of these times to convince us, that the 
state of manners fostered this species of hypocri- 
sy. It was similar among the Gikaks when they 
had become polished. Connections between males 
were not shameful; young people united them- 
selves to each other by oaths, but it was to live 
and die for their country. It was usual for a per- 
son of ripe age to attach himself to a young man 
in a state of adolescence, ostensibly. to form, in- 
struct, and guide him; and the passion which 
mingled in these friendships was a sort of love— 
but. still innocent love. Such was the veil with 
which public decency concealed vices which gen- 
eral opinion tolerated. 

In short, in the same manner as chivalric gal- 
Jantry is often made a theme for ev.ogy in mod- 
ern society, as proper to elevate the soul and in- 
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spire courage, was 1t common among the Greeks 
to eulogise that love which attached the citizens 
to each other. 

Plato said, that the Thebans acted laudable in 
adopting it, because it was necessary to polish 
their manners, supply greater energy to their 
souls and to their spirits, which were benumbed 
by the nature of their climate. We perceive by 
this, that a virtuous friendship alone was treated 
of by Plato. Thus, when a christian prince pro- 
claimed a tournament, at which every one ap- 
peared in the colors of his mistress, it was with 
the laudable intention of exciting emulation among 
his knights, and to soften manners: it was not 
adultery, but gallantry, that he would encourage 
within his dominions. In Athens, according to 
Plato, they set bounds to their toleration. In 
monarchical states, it was politic to prevent these 
attachments between men, but in republics they 
materially tended to prevent the double establish- 
ment of tyranny. In the sacrifice of a citizen, a 
tyrant knew not whose vengeance he might arm 
against himself, and was liable, without ceasing, 
to witness conspiracies grow out of the resolu- 
tions which this ambiguous affection produced 
among men. 

In the mean time, in spite of ideas so remote 
from our sentiments and manners, this practice 
was regarded as very shameful among the Greeks, 
every time it was exhibited without the excuse of 
friendship or political ties. When Philip of 
Macedon saw extended on the field of battle of 
Cheronea, the soldiers who composed the sacred 
battalion or band of friends at Thebes, all killed 
in the ranks in which they had combatted, ‘I will 
never believe,” he exclaimed, ‘that such brave 
men have committed or suffered anything shame- 
ful.” This expression from a man himself soiled 
with this infamy, furnishes an indisputable proof 
of the general opinion of Greece. 

At Rome, this opinion was still stronger. Ma- 
ny Greek heroes, regarded as virtuous men, have 
been supposed addicted to the vice; but among 
the Romans it was never attributed to any of 
those characters in whom great virtue was ac- 
knowledged. It only seems, that with these two 
nations no idea of crime or even dishonor was at- 
tached to it, unless carried to excess, which ren- 
ders even a passion for women disgraceful. Pe- 
derasty is rare among us, and would be unknown, 
but for the defects of public education. 

Montesquieu pretends, that it prevails in cer- 
tain Mahometan nations, in consequence of the 
facility of possessing women. In our opinion, 
for ‘facility? we should read ‘difficulty.’ 


LUXURY. 


SECTION I. 


In a country where all the inhabitants went 
bare-footed, could luxury be imputed to the first 
man who made a pair of shoes for himself? Or 
rather, was he not a man of sense and industry? 

Is it not just the same with him who procured 
the first shirt? With respect to the man who 
had it washed and ironed, I consider him as an 
absolute genius, abundant in resources, and qual- 
ified to govern a state. 

Those however who were not used to wear 


‘elean shirts, considered him as a rich effenii- 


LUXURY. 


hate-coxcomb who was likely to corrupt the na- 
tion. 

“ Beware of luxury,” said Cato to the Romans; 
“you have conquered the province of Phasis, 
but never eat any pheasants. You have subju- 
gated the country in which cotton grows; still 
however continue to sleep on the bare ground. 
You have plundered the gold, and silver, and 
jewels of innumerable nations, but never become 
such fools as to use them. After taking every- 
thing, remain destitute of everything. Highway 
robbers should be virtuous and free.” 


Lucullus replied, “ You should rather wish, my || 


good friend, that Crassus, and Pompey, and C- 
sar, and myself, should spend all that we have 
taken in Juxury. Great robbers must fight about 
the division of the spoil; but Rome will inevita- 
bly be enslaved, and it will be enslaved by one or 
other of us much more speedily, and much more 
securely, if we place that value upon money that 
you do, than if we spend it in superfluities and 
‘pleasures. Wish that Pompey and Caesar may 
so far impoverish themselves, as not to have mo- 
ney enough to pay the armies.” 

Not long since, a Norwegian was upbraiding a 
Dutchman with luxury. ‘Where now,” says 
he, “are the happy times when a merchant, quit- 
ting Amsterdam for the great Indies, left a quar- 
ter of smoked beef in his kitchen and found it 
untouched on hisreturn? Where are your wood- 
en spoons and iron forks? Is it not shameful for 
a sensible Dutchman to sleep in a bed of dam- 
ask??? 

‘Go to Batavia,” replied the Amsterdammer; 

_ gain, as I have done, ten tons of gold; and then 
see if you have not some inclination to be well 
clothed, well fed, and well lodged.” 

Since this conversation, twenty volumes have 
been written about luxury, and these books have 
neither increased nor diminished it. 


SECTION II. 


Luxury has been declaimed against for the 
space of two thousand years, both in verse and 
prose; and yet it has been always liked. 

W hat has not been said of the Romans? When, 
in the early periods of their history, these bandit- 
ti ravaged and carried off their neighbors’ har- 
vests; when, in order to augment their own 
»wretched village, they destroyed the poor villages 
of the Volsci and Samnites, they were, we are 
told, men disinterested and virtuous. They could 
not as yet, be it remembered, carry away gold 
and silver, and jewels, because the towns which 
they sacked and plundered had none; nor did 
their woods and swamps produce partridges or 
pheasants; yet people, forsooth, extol their tem- 
perance! 

When, by a succession of violences, they had 
pillaged and robbed every country from the re- 
zesses of the Adriatic to the Euphrates, and had 
sense enough to enjoy the fruit of their rapine; 
when they cultivated the arts, and tasted all the 
pleasures of life, and communicated them also to 
the nations which they conquered; then, we are 
told, they ceased to be wise and good. ‘ 

_ All such declamations tend just to prove this— 
that a robber ought not to eat the dinner he has 
taken, nor wear the habit he has stolen, nor orna- 
ment his finger with the ring he has plundered 
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from another. All this, it is said, should be 
thrown into the river, in order to live like good 
people; but how much better would it be to say, 
never rob—it is your duty not to rob? Condemn 
the brigands when they plunder; but do not treat 
them as fools or madmen for enjoying their plun- 
der, After a number of English sailors have ob- 
tained their prize money for the capture of Pon- 
dicherry, or the Havanna, can they be blamed 
for purchasing a little pleasure in London in re- 
turn for the labor and pain they have undergone 
in the uncongenial climes of Asia or America? 

The declaimers we have mentioned, would 
wish men to bury the riches that might be accu- 
mulated by the fortune of war, or by agriculture, 
commerce, and industry in general. They cite 
Lacedemon; why do they not also cite the re- 
public of San Marino? What benefit did Sparta 
do to Greece? Had she ever a Demosthenes, a 
Sophocles, an Apelles, or a Phidias? The luxu- 
ry of Athens formed great men of every descrip- 
tion. Sparta had certainly some great captains, 
but even these in a smaller number than other 
cities. But allowing, that a small republic like 
Lacedemon may maintain its poverty,* men uni- 
formly die, whether they are in want of every- 
thing, or enjoying the various means of rendering 
life agreeable. ‘The savage of Canada subsists 
and attains old age, as well as the English citizen 
who has fifty thousand guineas a year. But who 
will ever compare the country of the Iroquois to 
England? 

Let the republic of Ragusa, and the canton of 
Zug, enact sumptuary laws; they are right in so 
doing. ‘The poor must not expend beyond their 
means; but I have somewhere read, that if par- 
tially injurious, luxury benefits a great nation up- 
on the whole. 


Sachez surtout que le luxe enrichit 
Un grand etat, s’il en perd un petit.t 


If by luxury you mean excess, we know that 
excess is universally pernicious, in abstinence as 
well as gluttony, in parsimony or profusion. I 
know not how it has happened, that in my own 
village, where the soil is poor and meagre, the 
imposts heavy, and the prohibition against a man’s 
exporting the corn he has himself sown and reap- 
ed, intolerable, there is hardly a single cultivator 
who is not well clothed, and who has not an am- 
ple supply of warmth and food. Should this cul- 
tivator go to plough in his best clothes and with 
his hair dressed and powdered, there would in 


'* Lacedemon avoided luxury only by keeping up the 
community or equality of goods, but she kept up each 
of these only through the cultivation of her lands by 
slaves. It was the legislation of the convent of St. 
Claude only, that the monks were not permitted to kill 
or injure their serfs, (mainmortables). The existence 
of equality or community of goods implies that of an en- 
slaved people. The Spartans had virtue like highway- 
robbers, like inquisitors, like all classes of men familiar- 
ised by habit to crime so far as at length to commit it 
without remorse. 

+ Sumptuary laws are by their very nature a violation 
of the right of property. If in a small state there is no 
great inequality of fortune, there will be no luxury; if 
there is such inequality, luxury is the natural remedy 
for it. The sumptuary laws of Geneva have destroyed 
its liberty. 
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that case exist the greatest and most absurd lux- 
ury; but were a wealthy citizen of Paris or Lon- 
don to appear at the play in the dress of this pea- 
sant, he would exhibit the grossest and most ridi- 
culous parsimony. 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

Horace, book i. sat. i. v. 106. 


Some certain mean in all things may be found, 
To mark our virtues, and our vices, bound. 
FRANCIS. 


On the invention of scissors, which are certain- 
ly not of the very highest antiquity, what was not 
said of those who pared their nails and cut off 
some of their hair that was hanging down over 
their noses? ‘They were undoubtedly considered 
as prodigals and coxcombs, who bought at an ex- 
travagant price an instrument just calculated to 
spoil the work of the creator. What an enor- 
mous sin to pare the horn which God himself 
made to grow at our fingers’ ends! It was abso- 
lutely an insult to the Divine Being himself. 
When shirts and socks were invented, it was far 
worse. It is well known with what wrath and 
indignation the old counsellors, who had never 
worn socks, exclaimed against the young magis- 
trates who encouraged so dreadful and fatal a 
luxury.* 


MADNESS. 


Wuart is madness? To have erroneous per- 
ceptions, and to reason correctly from them? 
Let the wisest man, if he would understand mad- 
ness, attend to the succession of his ideas while 
he dreams. | If he be troubled with indigestion 
during the night, a thousand incoherent ideas tor- 
ment him; it seems as if nature punished him for 
having taken too much food, or for having inju- 
diciously selected it, by supplying involuntary 
conceptions; for we think very little during sleep, 
except when annoyed by a bad digestion. Un- 
quiet dreams are in reality a transient madness. 

Madness is a malady which necessarily hinders 
a man from thinking and acting like other men. 


* Tf we are to understand by luxury, all that is beyond 
absolute necessity, luxury is a natural consequence of 
the advance of the human species; and, to reason cor- 
rectly and consistently, every enemy to luxury ought to 
think, with Rousseau, thai the true state of happiness 
and virtue is that, not of the savage, but of the ourang- 
outang. Jt would evidently be ubsurd to regard as an 
evil, conveniences which all men can enjoy; accordingly, 
the term luxury is in general applied merely to superflu- 
ities which can be enjoyed only by a small number of 
individuals. In this sense, luxury is a natural conse- 
quence of property, without which no society can sub- 
sist; and of a great inequality of fortunes, which is the 
consequence, not of the right of property, but of bad 
laws. It is in these bad laws then that Juxury originates, 
and good laws would destroy it. Moralists ought to ad- 
dress their discourses to legislators, not to private per- 
sons; because it is in the course of possibility, that a vir- 
tuous and enlightened man may have it in his power to 
make reasonable laws, but it is not in human nature that 
all the wealthy members of a community should, out of 
a principle of virtue, renounce the gratifications of plea- 
sure and vanity which they can procure by their opu- 
lence. 


MADNESS. 


Not being able to manage property, the madman 
is withheld from it; incapable of ideas suitable to 
society, he is shut out from it; if he be danger- 
ous, he is confined altogether; and if he be fu- 
rious, they bind him. Sometimes he is cured by 
the baths, by bleeding, and by regimen. 

This man is not however deprived of ideas; he 
frequently possesses them like other men, and 
often when he sleeps. We might inquire how 
the spiritual and immortal soul, lodged in_ his 
brain, receives all its ideas correctly and distinet- 
ly, without the capacity of judgment. It per- 
ceives objects; as the souls of Aristotle, of Plato, 
of Locke, and of Newton, perceived them. It 
hears the same sounds, and possesses the same 
sense of feeling—how therefore, receiving im- 
pressions like the wisest, does the soul of the 
madman connect them extravagantly, and prove 
unable to disperse them? 

If this simple and eternal substance enjoys the 
same properties as the souls which are lodged in 
the sagest brains, it ought to reason like them. 
Why does it not? If my madman sees a thing 
red, while the wise men see it blue; if when my 
sages hear music, my madman hears the braying 
of an ass; if when they attend a sermon, he im- 
agines himself to be listening to a comedy; if 
when they understand yes, he understands no; 
then I conceive clearly that his soul ought to 
think contrary to theirs. But my madman hay- 
ing the same perceptions as they have, there is no 
apparent reason why his soul, having received all 
the necessary materials, cannot make a proper 
use of them. It is pure, they say, and subject to 
no infirmity; behold it provided with all the ne- 
cessary assistance; nothing which passes in the 
body can change its essence;—yet it is shut up in 
a close carriage, and conveyed to Charenton. 

This reflection may lead us to suspect, that the 
faculty of thought, bestowed by God upon man, 
is subject to derangement like the other senses. 
A madman is an invalid whose brain is diseased, 
while the gouty man is one who suffers in his feet 
and hands. People think by means of the brain, 
and walk on their feet, without knowing anything 
of the source of either this incomprehensible pow- 
er of walking, or the equally incomprehensible 
power of thinking; besides the gout may be in the 
head, instead of the feet. In short, after a thou- 
sand arguments, faith alone can convince us of* 
the possibility of a simple and immaterial sub- 
stance liable to disease. 

The learned may say to the madman,—My 
friend, although deprived of common sense, thy 
soul is as pure, as spiritual, and as immortal, as our 
own; but our souls are happily lodged, and thine 
not so. ‘The windows of its dwelling are closed; 
it wants air, and is stifled. The madman, in a 
lucid interval, will reply to them,—My friends, 
you beg the question, as usual. My windows are 
as wide open as your own, since I can perceive 
the same objects and listen to the same sounds. 
It necessarily follows, that my soul makes a bad 
use of my senses; or that my soul is a vitiated 
sense, a depraved faculty. In a word, either my 
soul is itself diseased, or I have no soul. 

One of the doctors may reply,—My brother, 
God has possibly created foolish souls, as well as 
wise ones. ‘The madman will answer,—If I be- 
lieved what you say, I should be a still greater 


MAGIC. MALADY—MEDICINE. 


madman than I am. Have the kindness, you 
who know so much, to tell me why I am mad? 

Supposing the doctors to retain a little sense, 
they would say,—We know nothing about the 
matter. Neither are they more able to compre- 
hend how a brain possesses regular ideas, and 
makes a due use of them. 
sages, and are as weak as their patient. 

If the interval of reason of the madman lasts 
long enough, he will say to them,—Miserable 
mortals, who neither know the cause of my mala- 
dy, nor howtocure it! 'Tremble, lest ye become 
altogether like me, or even still worse than I am! 
You are not of the highest rank, like Charles VI. 
of France, Henry Vi. of England, and the Ger- 
man emperor Wincenslaus, who all lost their 
reason in the same century. You have not near- 
ly so much wit as Blaise Pascal, James Abadie, 
or Jonathan Swift, who all became insane. The 
last of them founded an hospital for us; shall I go 
there and retain places for you? 

N.B. I regret that Hippocrates should have 
prescribed the blood of an ass’s colt for madness; 
and am still more sorry, that the Manuel des 
Dames asserts, that it may be cured by catching 
the itch. Pleasant prescriptions these, and ap- 
parently invented by those who were to take 
them! 


MAGIC. 


Maerc is a more plausible science than astrolo- 
gy and the doctrine of genii. As soon as we be- 
gan to think that there was in man a being quite 
distinct from matter, and that the understanding 
exists after death, we gave this understanding a 
fine subtle aerial body, resembling the body in 
which it was lodged. ‘Two quite natural reasons 
introduced this opinion; the first is, that in all 
languages the soul wascalled spirit, breath, wind. 
This spirit, this breath, this wind, was therefore 
very fine and delicate. The second is, that if the 
soul of a man had not retained a form similar to 
that which it possessed during its life, we should 
not have been able after death to distinguish the 
soul of one man from that of another. Thissoul, 
this shade, which existed, separated from its bo- 
dy, might very well show itself upon occasion, 
revisit the place which it had inhabited, its parents 
and friends, speak to them and instruct them. In 
all this there is no incompatibility. 

As departed souls might very well teach those 
whom they came to visit the secret of conjuring 
them, they failed not to do so; and the word 
Abraxa, pronounced with some ceremonies, 
brought up souls with whom he who pronounced 
it wished to speak. I suppose an Egyptian say- 
ing toa philosopher,—I descend in a right line 
from the magicians of Pharaoh, who changed 
rods into serpents, and the waters of the Nile in- 
to blood; one of my ancestors married the witch 
of Endor, who conjured up the soul of Samuel 
at the request of Saul; she communicated her 
secrets to her husband, who made her the confid- 
ant of his own; I possess this inheritance from 
my father and mother; my genealogy is well at- 
tested; I command the spirits andelements. The 


They call themselves || 


philosopher, in reply, will have nothing to do but 
to demand his protection; for if disposed to deny 
and dispute, the magician will shut his mouth by 
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\saying,—You cannot deny the facts; my ances- 
tors have been incontestibly great magicians, and 
lyou doubt it not; you have no reason to believe 
that I am inferior to them, particularly when a 
man of honor like myself assures you that he is 
a sorcerer. The philosopher, to be sure, might 
say to him,—Do me the pleasure to conjure up a 
shade; allow me to speak to a soul; change this 
water into blood, and this rod into a serpent. 
The magician will answer,—I work not for phi- 
losophers; but I have shown spirits to very re- 
spectable ladies, and to simple people who never 
|dispute; youshould at least believe that it is very 
possible for me to have these secrets, since you 
are forced to confess that my ancestors possessed 
them. What was done formerly can be done 
now; and you ought to believe in magic without 
imy being obliged to-exercise my art before you. 

These reasons are so good, that all nations 
have had sorcerers. The greatest sorcerers were 
paid by the state, in order to discover the future 
clearly in the heart and liver of an ox. Why 
\therefore have others so long been punished with 
death? 'They have done more marvellous things; 
they should therefore be more honored; above 
all, their power should be feared. Nothing is 
more ridiculous than to condemn a true magician 
to be burned; for we should presume that he can 
extinguish the fire and twist the necks of his 
judges. All that we can do, is to say to him,— 
My friend, we do not burn you as a true sorcer- 
er, but as a false one; you boast of an admirable 
art which you possess not; we treat you as a man. 
who utters false money; the more we love the 
good, the more severely we punish those who 
give us counterfeits; we know very well that 
there were formerly venerable conjurers, but we 
have reason to believe that you are not one, since 
you suffer yourself to be burned like a fool. 

It is true, that the magician so pushed might 
say,—My science extends not so far as to extin- 
guish a pile without water, and to kill my judges 
with words. I can only call up spirits, read the 
future, and change certain substances into others; 
my power is bounded; but you should not for that 
reason burn me ata slow fire. It is as if you 
caused a physician to be hanged who could cure 
fever, and not a paralysis. The judges might 
however still reasonably observe,—Show us then 
some secret of your art, cr consent to be burned 
with a good grace. 


MALADY—MEDICINE. 


I witu suppose that a fair princess who never 
heard speak of anatomy, is ill either from having 
eaten or danced too much, or having done too 
much of what several princesses occasionally do. 
I suppose that her physician says to her—Madam, 
for your health to be good, it is necessary for your 
cerebrum and cerebellum to distribute a fine, well- 
conditioned marrow in the spine of your back 
down to your highness’s rump; and that this mar- 
row should equally animate fifteen pair of nerves, 
each right and left. It is necessary that your 
heart should contract and dilate itself with a con- 
stantly equal foree; and that all the blood which 
it forces into your arteries should circulate in all 
these arteries and veins about six hundred times 
a day. 
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This blood, in circulating with a rapidity which 
surpasses that of the Rhone, ought to dispose on 
its passage of that which continually forms the 
lymph, urine, bile, &c. of your highness, of that 
which furnishes all these secretions, which in- 
sensibly render your skin soft, fresh, and fair, 
that without them would be yellow, grey, dry, 
and shrivelled, like old parchment. 

PRINCESS. 

Well, sir, the king pays you to attend to all 
this: fail not to put all things in their place, and 
to make my liquids circulate so that I may be 
comfortable. I warn you that I will not suffer 
with impunity. 

PHYSICIAN, 

Madam, address your orders to the author of 
nature. ‘The sole power which made millions of 
planets and comets to revolve round millions of 
suns, has directed the course of your blood. 

PRINCESS. 

What! are you a physician, and can you pre- 

scribe nothing? 


PHYSICIAN, 

No, madam, we can only take away from, we 
can add nothing to nature. Your servants clean 
your palace, but the architect built it. If your 
highness has eaten greedily, I can cleanse your 
entrails with cassia, manna, and pods of senna: it 
is a broom which | introduce to cleanse your in- 
side. If you have a cancer, I must cut off your 
breast, but I cannot give youanother. Have you 
a stone in your bladder? I can deliver you from 

it. I can cut you off a gangrened foot, leaving 
you to walk on the other. In a word, we physi- 
cians perfectly resemble teeth-drawers, who ex- 
tract a decayed tooth, without the power of sub- 
stituting a sound one, quacks as they are. 
PRINCESS. 

You make me tremble; I believed that physi- 

cians cured all maladies. 
PHYSICIAN. 

We infallibly cure all those which cure them- 
selves. It is generally, and with very few excep- 
tions, with internal maladies as with external 
wounds. Nature alone cures those which are 
not mortal. ‘Those which are so will find no re- 
source in it. 

PRINCESS. 

What! all these secrets for purifying the blood, 
of which my ladies have spoken to me; this Baume 
de Vie of the Sieur de Lievre; these packets of 
the Sieur Arnauld; all these pills so much praised 
by femmes de chambre ? 

PHYSICIAN, 
Are so many inventions to get money, and to 
flatter patients, while nature alone acts. 
PRINCESS, 
But there are specifics? . 
PHYSICIAN. 

Yes, madam, like the water of youth in ro- 

mances. 


PRINCESS. 
In what then consists medicine? 
: PHYSICIAN, 

I have already told you, in cleaning and keep- 
ing in order the house which we cannot re-| 
build. 

PRINCESS. 

There are however salutary things, and others 

hurtful? 


MAN. 


4 


PHYSICIAN, 

You have guessed all the secret. Eat moder- 
ately that which you know by experience will 
agree with you. Nothing is good for the body 
but what is easily digested. What medicine will 
best assist digestion? Exercise. What best re- 
cruit your strength? Sleep. What will diminish 
incurable ills? Patience. What change a bad 
constitution? Nothing. In all violent maladies 
we have only the recipe of Moliére, ‘seignare, 
purgare,’ and if we will, ‘clisterium donare.’ 
There is not a fourth. All, I have told you, 
amounts only to keeping a house in order, to 
which we cannot adda peg. All art consists in 
adaptation. : 

PRINCESS. 

You puff not your merchandise. You are an 
honest man. When I am queen, I will make you 
my first physician. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Let nature be your first physician. It is she 
who made all. Of those who have lived beyond 
a hundred years, none were of the faculty. The 
king of France* has already buried forty of his 
physicians, as many chief physicians, besides 
physicians of the establishment and others. 

PRINCESS. 
And truly, I hope to bury you also. 


MAN. 


To know the natural philosophy of the human 
race, it is necessary to read works of anatomy, 
or rather to go through a course of anatomy. 

To be acquainted with the man we call ‘mo- 
ral,’ it is above all necessary to have lived and 
reflected. Are not all moral works contained in 
these words of Job? ‘* Man that is born of a wo- 
man hath but a few days to live, and is full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is 
cut down: he fleeth as a shadow, and continueth ' 
not.” 

We have already seen, that the human race 
has not above two-and-twenty years to live, 
reckoning those who die at their nurses’ breasts, 
and those who for a hundred years drag on the 
remains of a miserable and imbecile life. 

It is a fine apologue, that ancient fable of the 
first man who was at first destined to live twenty 
years at most, and who reduced it to five years 
by estimating one life with another. The man 
was in despair, and had near him a caterpillar, a 
butterfly, a peacock, a horse, a fox, and an ape. 

Prolong my life, said he to Jupiter; I am more 
worthy than these animals; it is just that I and 
my farnily should live long to command all beasts. 
Willingly, said Jupiter; but I have only a certain 
number of days to divide among the whole of the 
beings to whom I have granted life. I can only 
give to thee by taking away from others; for im- 
agine not, that because I am Jupiter, I am infinite 
and all-powerful; I have my nature and my lim- 
its. Now I will grant thee some years more, by 
taking them from these six animals, of which thou 
art jealous, on condition that thou shalt succes- 
sively assume their manner of living. Man shall 
first be a caterpillar, dragging himself along in his 
earliest infancy. Until fifteen he shall have the 
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MAN. 


lightness of a butterfly; in his youth the vanity 
of a Snes In manhood he must undergo the 
labors of a horse. ‘Towards fifty he shall have 
the tricks of a fox; and in his old age be ugly and 
ridiculous like an ape. This, in general, is the 
destiny of man. 

Remark further, that notwithstanding these 
bounties of Jupiter, the animal man has still but 
two .or three and twenty years to live, at most. 
‘Taking mankind in general, of this a third must 
be taken away for sleep, during which we are in 
a certain sense dead; thus there remain fifteen, 
and from these fifteen we must take at least eight 
for our first infaney, which is, as it has been call- 
ed, the vestibule of life. The clear product will 
be seven years, and of these seven years the half 
at least is consumed in grief of all kinds. Take 
three years and a half for labor, fatigue, and 
dissatisfaction, and we shall have none re- 
maining. Well, poor animal, wilt thou still be 
proud? 

Unfortunately in this fable Jupiter forgot to 
dress this animal as he clothed the ass, horse, 
peacock, and even the caterpillar. Man had on- 
ly his bare skin, which, continually exposed to the 
sun, rain, and hail, became chapped, tanned, and 
spotted. ‘The male in our continent was disfig- 
ured by spare hairs on his body, which rendered 
him frightful without covering him. His face was 
hidden by these hairs. His skin became a rough 
soil which bore a forest of stalks, the roots of 
which tended upwards, and the branches of which 
grew downwards. It was in this state and in this 
image, that this animal ventured to paint God, 
when in course of time he learned the art of de- 
scription. ; 

The female being more weak, became still 
more disgusting and frightful in her old age; and 
in short, without tailors and mantua-makers, one 
half of mankind would never have dared to show 
itself to the other. Yet, before having clothes, 
before even knowing how to speak, some ages 
must have passed away,—a truth which has been 
proved, but which must be often repeated. 

It is a little extraordinary, that we should have 
harrassed an innocent, estimable man of our time, 
the good Helvetius, for having said, that if men 
had not hands, they could not build houses and 
work tapestry. Apparently, those who have con- 
denmed this proposition, have discovered a secret 
for cutting stones and wood, and working at the 
needle with their feet. 

I liked the author of the work “On Mind.” 
This man was worth more than all his enemies 
together; but I never approved either the errors 
of his book, or the trivial truths which he so em- 
phatically enforced. I have however boldly taken 
his part when absurd men have condemned him 
for these same truths. 

I have no terms to express the excess of my 
contempt for those who for example sake would 
magisterially proscribe this passage,—‘* The 
Turks can only be considered deists.” How 
then, pedant! would you have them regarded as 
atheists, because they adore only one God! 

~ You condemn this other proposition,—‘‘ The 
man of sense knows that men are what they must 
be; that all hatred against them is unjust; that a 
fool commits fooleries as a wild stock bears bitter 
fruits.” 
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So, crabbed stocks of the schools, you perse- 
cute a man because he hates you not! 

Let us however leave the schools and 
our subject. 

Reason, industrious hands, a head capable of 
generalising ideas, a language pliant enough to 
express them,—these are great benefits granted 
by the Supreme Being to man, to the exclusion 
of other animals. 

The male in general lives rather a shorter time 
than the female. 

He is also generally larger in proportion. A 
man of the loftiest stature is commonly two or 
three inches higher than the tallest woman. 

His strength is almost always superior: he is 
more active; and having all his organs stronger, 
he is more capable of a fixed attention. All arts 
have been invented by him, and not by woman. 
We should remark, that it is not the fire of ima- 
gination, but persevering meditation and com- 
bination of ideas which have invented arts, 
% mechanics, gunpowder, printing, dialling, 

cS 

Mankind alone knows that it must die, and 
knows it only by experience. A child brought up 
alone, and transported into a desart island, would 
dream of death no more than a plant or a cat. 

A singular man* has written, that the human 
body is a fruit, which is green until old age, and 
that the moment of death is that of maturity. A 
strange maturity, ashes and putrefaction! The 
head of this philosopher was not ripe. How ma- 
ny extravagances has the rage for telling novel- 
ties produced? 

The principal occupations of our race are the 
provision of food, lodging, and clothing;} all the 
rest are nearly accessary, and it is this poor ac- 
cessary which has produced so many ravages and 
murders. 


pursue 


Different Races of Men. 


We have elsewhere seen how many different 
races of men this globe contains, and to what de- 
grees the first negro and the first white who met, 
were astonished at one another. 

It is likely enough, that several weakly species 
of men and animals have perished. It is thus 
that we no longer discover any of the murex, of 
which the species has probably been devoured by 
other animals who several ages after visited the 
shores inhabited by this little shell-fish. 

St. Jerome, in his History of the Father of the 
Desert, speaks of a centaur who had a conversa- 
tion with St. Anthony the Hermit. He after- 
wards gives an account of a much longer dis- 
course that the same Anthony had with a satyr. 

St. Augustin, in his thirty-third sermon, ad- 
dressed ‘'To his Brothers in the Desert,” tells 
things as extraordinary as Jerome. ‘I was al- 
ready bishop of Hippo when I went into Ethio- 
pia with some servants of Christ, there to preach 
the gospel. In this country we saw many men 
and women without heads, who had two great 
eyes in their breasts. In countries still more 
southerly, we saw a people who had but one eye 
in their foreheads,” &e. 

Apparently, Augustin and Jerome then spoke 


* Maupertuis. 
+ The unpoetical requisites.—T. 
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‘with economy;’ they augmented the works of 
creation, to raise greater admiration of the works 
of God. They sought to astonish men by fables, 
to render them more submissive to the yoke of 
faith.* 

We can be very good christians without believ- 
ing in centaurs, men without heads or with only 
one eye, one leg, &c. But can we doubt that the 
interior structure of a negro may be different to 
that of a white, since the mucous netted mem- 
brane beneath the skin is white in the one, and 
black in the other? I have already told you so, 
but you are deaf. 

The Albinois and Darians—the first originally 
of Africa, and the second of the middle of Ameri- 
ca—are as different from us as from the negroes. 
There are yellow, red, and grey races. We have 
already seen, that all the Americans are without 
beards or hair on their bodies, except the head 
and eyebrows. All are equally men, but only as 
a fir, an oak, and a pear tree are equally trees; 
the pear tree comes not from the fir, nor the fir 
from the oak. 

But whence comes it, that in the midst of the 
Pacific Ocean, in an island named Otaheite, the 
men are bearded? It is to ask why we are so, 
whilst the Peruvians, Mexicans, and Canadians 
are not. It is to ask, why apes have tails, and 
why nature has refused us an ornament which, at 
least among us, is an extreme rarity. 

The inclinations and characters of men differ 
as much as their climates and governments. It 
has never been possible to compose a regiment 
of Laplanders and Samoyeds, whilst the Sibe- 
rians, their neighbors, become intrepid soldiers. 

Neither can you make good grenadiers of a 
poor Darian or an Albinois. It is not because 
they have partridge eyes, or that their hair and 
eyebrows are like the finest and whitest silk; but 
it is because their bodies, and consequently their 
courage, partake of the most extreme weakness. 
There is none but a blind man, and even an ob- 
stinate blind man, who can deny the existence of 
all these different species. It is as great and re- 
markable as that of apes. 


That all Races of Men have constantly lived in 
Society. 


All the men whom we have discovered in the 
most uncultivated and frightful countries, herd 
together like beavers, ants, bees, and several 
other species of animals. 

We have never seen countries in which they 
lived separate; or in which the male only joined 
with the female by chance, and abandoned her 
the moment after in disgust; or in which the mo- 
ther estranged herself from her children, after 
having brought them up; or in which human be- 
ings lived without family and society. Some poor 
jesters have abused their understandings so far, 
as to hazard the astonishing paradox, that man is 
originally created to live alone, and that it is so- 
~iety which has depraved his nature. They wight 
as well say, that herrings were created to swim 
alone in the sea; and that it is by an excess of 
corruption, that they pass in a troop from the 
Frozen Ocean to our shores; that formerly cranes 


* See the article Economy. 
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flew in the air singly, and that by a violation of 
their natural instinct, they have subsequently 
chosen to travel in company. 

Every animal has its instinct, and the instinct 
of nan, fortified by reason, disposes him towards 
society, as towards eating and drinking. So far 
from the want of society having degraded man, it 
is estrangement from society which degrades him. 
Whoever lived absolutely alone, would soon lose 
the faculty of thinking and expressing himself; he 
would be a burden to himself, and it would only 
remain to metamorphose him into a beast. An 
excess of powerless pride, which rises up against 
the pride of others, may induce a melancholy man 
to fly from his fellows; but it is a species of de- 
pravity, and punishes itself. ‘That pride is its 
own punishment, which frets itself into solitude 
and secretly resents being despised and forgotten. 
It is enduring the most horrible slavery, in order 
to be free. 

We have enlarged the bounds of ordinary folly 
so far as to say, that it is not natural for a man 
to be attached to a woman during the nine months 
of her pregnancy. ‘The appetite is satisfied, says 
the author of these paradoxes; the man has no 
longer any want of woman, nor the woman of 
man; and the latter need not have the least care, 
nor perhaps the least idea of the effects of the 
transient intercourse. They go different ways, 
and there is no appearance, until the end of nine 
months, that they have ever been known to one 
another. Why should he help her after her 
delivery? Why assist to bring up a child 
whom he cannot instinctively know belongs to 
him alone? 

All this is execrable; but happily nothing is 
more false. If this barbarous indifference was 
the true instinct of nature, mankind would al- 
ways have acted thus. Instinct is unchangeable, 
its inconstancies are very rare; the father would 
always abandon the mother, and the mother 
would abandon her child. ‘There would have 
been much fewer men on earth than voracious 
animals; for the wild beasts, better provided and 
better armed, have a more prompt instinct, more 
sure means of living, and a more certain nour- 
ishment, than mankind. 

Our nature is very different from the frightful 
romance which this man, possessed of the devil, 
has made of it. Except some barbarous souls 
entirely brutish, or perhaps a philosopher more 
brutal still, the roughest man, by a prevailing in- 
stinct, loves the child which is not yet born, the 
womb which bears it; and the mother redoubles 
her love for him from whom she has received the 
germ of a being similar to himself. 

The instinct of the colliers of the Black Forest 
speaks to them as loudly, and animates them as 
strongly in favor of their children, as the instinet 
of pigeons and nightingales induces them to feed 
their little ones. ‘Time has therefore been sadly 
lost in writing these abominable absurdities. 

The great fault of all these paradoxical books 
lies in always supposing nature very different 
from what itis. Ifthe satires on man and wo- 
man written by Boileau were not pleasantries, 
they would sin in the essential point of supposing 
all men fools and all women coquettes. 

The same author, an enemy to society, like the 
fox without a tail who would have his compan- 
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ions cut off theirs, thus in a magisterial style ex- 
presses himself:— 

_“ The first who, having enclosed an estate, 
took upon himself to say—'This is mine—and 
found people simple enough to believe him, was 
the true founder of society. What crimes, wars, 
murders, miseries, and horrors, might have been 
spared to mankind, if some one, seizing the stakes, 
or filling up the pit, had cried to his companions 
--Take care how you listen to this impostor; you 
are lost if you forget that the fruits are common 
to all, and that the earth belongs to nobody !” 

Thus, according to this fine philosopher, a thief, 
a destroyer, would have been the benefactor of 
mankind, and we should punish an honest man 
who says to his children, “ Let us imitate our 
neighbor; he has enclosed his field, the beasts 
will no longer ravage it, his land will become more 
fertile; let us work ours as he has labored his; it 
will aid us, and we shall improve it. Each fam- 
ily cultivating its own inclosure, we shall be bet- 
ter fed, more healthy, more peaceable, and less 
unhappy. We will endeavor to establish a dis- 
tributive justice, which will console our unhappy 
race; and we shall be raised above the foxes and 
polecats, to whom this babbler would compare 
us.°” 

Would not this discourse be more sensible and 
honest, than that of the savage fool who would 
destroy the good man’s orchard? 

What philosophy therefore is that which says 
things that common sense disclaims from China 
to Canada? Is it not that of a beggar, who would 
have all the rich robbed by the poor, in order that 
fraternal union might be better established among 
men? 

It is true, that if all the hedges, forests, and 
plains, were covered with wholesome and deli- 
cious fruits, it would be impossible, unjust, and 
ridiculous, to guard them. 

If there are any islands in which nature pro- 
duces food and all necessaries without trouble, 
Jet us go and live there, far from the trash of our 
laws; but as soon as you have peopled them, we 
must return to meum and tuum, and to laws 
which are very often very bad, but which we 
cannot rationally do away. 


Is Man born Wicked? 


Is it not demonstrated, that man is not born 
erverse and the child of the devil? If such was 
is nature, he would commit enormous crimes| 

and barbarities as soon as he could walk; he 
would use the first knife he could find, to wound 
whoever displeased him. He would necessarily 
resemble little wolves and foxes, who bite as soon 
as they can. 

On the contrary, throughout the world, he par- 
takes of the nature of the lamb, while he is an in- 
fant. Why therefore, and how is it, that he so 
often becomes a wolf andfox? Is it not that, be- 
ing born neither good nor wicked, education, ex- 
ample, the government into which he is thrown 
—in short, occasion of every kind—determines 
him to virtue or vice? 

Perhaps human nature could not be otherwise. 
Man could not always have false thoughts, nor 
always true affections; be always sweet, or al- 

t is demonstrable, that woman is elevated be- 
17 
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yond men in the scale of goodness. We sce a 
hundred brothers enemies to each other, to one 
Clytemnestra. 

“here are professions which necessarily render 
the soul pitiless—that of the soldier, the butcher, 
the officer of justice, and the jailor; and all trades 
which are founded on the annoyance of others. 

The officer, the soldier, the jailor, for exam- 
ple, are only happy in making others miserable. 
It is true, they are necessary against malefactors, 
and so far useful to society; but of a thousand 
men of the kind, there is not one who acts from 
the motive of the public good, or who even re- 
flects that it is a public good. 

It is above all a curious thing to hear them 
speak of their prowess as they count the number 
of their victims; their snares to entrap them, the 
ils which they have made them suffer, and the 
money which they have got by it. 

Whoever has been able to descend to the sub- 
altern detail of the bar—whoever has only heard 
lawyers reason familiarly among themselves, and 
applaud themselves for the miseries of their cli- 
ents—must have a very poor opinion of human 
nature. 

There are more frightful professions still, which 
are however canvassed for like a canonship, 

There are some which change an honest man 
into a rogue, and which accustom him to lie in 
spite of himself, to deceive almost without per- 
ceiving it, to put a blind before the eyes of others, 
to prostrate himself by the interest and vanity of 
his situation, and without remorse to plunge man- 
kind into stupid blindness. 

Women, incessantly occupied with the educa- 
tion of their children, and shut up in their domes- 
tic cares, are excluded from all these professions, 
which pervert human nature and render it atro- 
cious. They are everywhere less barbarous than 
men. 

Physics join with morals to prevent them from 
great crimes; their blood is milder; they are less 
addicted to strong liquors, which inspire ferocity. 
An evident proof is, that of a thousarid victims 
of justice in a thousand: executed assassins, we 
scarcely reckon four women.* It is also proved, 
elsewhere, I believe, that in Asia there are not 
two examples of women condemned to a public. 
punishment.t 

It appears, therefore, that our customs and 
habits have rendered the male species very 
wicked. 

If this truth was general and without excep- 
tions, the species would be more horrible than 
spiders, wolves, and polecats, are to our eyes. 
But happily, professions which harden the heart 
and fill it with odious passions, are very rare. 
Observe, that in a nation of twenty millions, there. 
are at most two hundred thousand soldiers. This 
is but one soldier to two hundred individuals. 
These two hundred thousand soldiers are held in 
the most severe discipline, and there are among 
them very honest people, who return to their vil- 
Jages and finish their old age as good fathers and 
husbands. 


* See the article Woman. 
+ Is not this because they are despatched privately ? 
© Here lies the sack, and yonder rolls the ses.’’-— Cor- 
sair.—T. 
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The number of other trades which are danger-| 
ous to manners, is but small. 

Laborers, artisans, and artists, are too much 
occupied often to deliver themselves up to crime. 

The earth will always bear detestable wretch- 
es, and books will always exaggerate the num- 
ber, which, rather than being greater, is less than 
we say. 

If mankind had been under the empire of the 
devil, there would be no longer any person upon 
earth. 

Let us console ourselves: we have seen, and 
we shall always see, fine minds from Pekin to la 
Rochelle; and whatever licentiates and bachelors 
may say, the Tituses, Trajans, Antoninuses, and 
Peter Bayles, were very honest men. 


Of Man in the State of pure Nature. 


What man would be in the state which we cali 
that of pure nature? An animal much below the 
first Iroquois whom we found in the north of 
America. 

He would be very inferior to these Troquois, 
since they knew how to light fires and make ar- 
rows. He would require ages to arrive at these 
two arts. 

Man, abandoned to pure nature, would have, 
for his language, only a few inarticulate sounds; 
the species would be reduced to a very small 
number, from the difficulty of getting nourish- 
ment and the want of help, at least in our harsh 
climates. He would have no more knowledge 
of God and the soul, than of mathematics; these 
ideas would be lost in the care of procuring food. 
The race of beavers would be infinitely prefera- 
ble. 

Man would then be only precisely like a robust 
child; and we have seen many men who are not 
much above that state, as it is. 

The Laplanders, the Samoyeds, the inhabit- 
ants of Kamtschatka, the Caffres, and Hottentots, 
are—with respect to man in a state of pure na- 
ture—that which the courts of Cyrus and Semira- 
mis were in comparison with the inhabitants of 
the Cevennes. Yet the inhabitants of Kamt- 
schatka and the Hottentots of our days, so supe- 
rior to men entirely savage, are animals who live 
six months of the year in caverns, where they eat 
the vermin by which they are eaten. 

In general, mankind is not above two or three 
degrees more civilised than the Kamtschatkans. 
The multitude of brute beasts called men, com- 
pared with the little number of those who think, 
is at least in the proportion of an hundred to one 
in many nations. 

It is pleasant to contemplate on one side, father 
Mallebranche, who treats familiarly of ‘the Word;? 
and on the other, these millions of animals simi- 
Jar to him, who have never heard speak of ‘the 
Word,’ and who have not one metaphysical idea. 

Between men of pure instinct, and men of ge- 
nius, floats this immense number, occupied solely 
with subsisting. 

This subsistence costs us so much pains, that 
in the north of America an image of God often 
runs five or six leagues to get a dinner; whilst 
among us the image of God bedews the ground 
with the sweat of his brow, in order to procure 
bread. 

Add to this bread—or the equivalent—a hut, 
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and a poor dress, and you will have man such as 
he is in general, from one end of the universe to 
the other: and it is only in a multitude of ages 
that he has been able to arrive at this high degree 
of attainment. 

Finally, after other ages, things got to the point 
at which we see them. Here we represent a tra- 
gedy in music; there we kill one another on the 
high seas of another hemisphere, with a thousand 
pieces of cannon. The opera, and a ship of war 
of the first rank, always astonish my imagination. 
I doubt whether they can be carried much farther 
in any of the globes with which the heavens are 
studded. More than half the habitable world 
however is still peopled with two-footed animals, 
who live in the horrible state approaching to pure 
nature, existing and clothing themselves with dif 
ficulty, scarcely enjoying the gift of speech, scarce- 
ly perceiving that they are unfortunate, and liv- 
ing and dying almost without knowing it. 


Examination of a Thought of Pascal on Man. 


“TI can conceive a man without hands or feet, 
and I could even conceive him without a head, if 
experience taught me not, that it is with the head 
he thinks. It is therefore thought which makes 
the being of man, without which we cannot con- 
ceive him.”—(Thoughts of Pascal). 

How! conceive a man without feet, hands, and 
head? This would be as different a thing froma 
man as a gourd. 

If all men were without heads, how could yours 
conceive that there are animals like yourself? 
Since they would have nothing of what principal- 
ly constitutes your being. A head is something: 
the five senses are contained in it, and thought 
also. An animal, which from the nape of its 
neck downwards might resemble a man, or one 
of those apes which we call ourang-outang or the 
‘man of the woods, would no more be a man than 
an ape or a bear whose heads and tails were cut 
off. 

‘Jt is therefore thought which makes the being 
of a man,” &c. In this case, thought would be 
his essence, as extent and solidity are the essence 
of matter. Man would think essentially and al- 
ways, as matter is always extended and solid. 
He would think in a profound sleep without 
dreams, in a fit, in a lethargy, in the womb of his 
mother. I well know that I never thought in any 
of these-states; I confess it often; and I doubt 
not that others are like myself. 

If thought was essential to man, as extent is to 
matter, it would follow, that God cannot deprive 
this animal of understanding, since he cannot de- 
prive matter of extent—for then it would be no 
longer matter. Now, if understanding be essen- 
tial to man, he is a thinking being by nature, as 
God is God by nature. 

If desirous to define God, as such poor beings 
as ourselves can define him, I should say, that 
eeugt is his being, his essence; but as to man 

We have the faculties of thinking, walking, 
talking, eating, and sleeping; but we do not al- 
ways use these faculties, it is not in our nature. 

Thought, with us, is it not an attribute? and so 
much an attribute that it is sometimes weak, 
sometimes strong, sometimes reasonable, and 
‘sometimes extravagant? It hides itself, shows 
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itself, flies, returns, is nothing, is re-produced. 
Essence is quite another thing; it never varies; it 
knows nothing of more or less. 

What therefore would be the animal supposed 
by Pascal? A being of reason. He might just 
as well have supposed a tree to which God might 
have given thought, as it is said that the gods 
granted voices to the trees of Dodona. 


Operation of God on Man. 


People who have founded systems on the com- 
munication of God with man, have said, that God 
acts directly physically on man in certain cases 
only, when God grants certain particular gifts; 
and they have called this action ‘physical premo- 
tion.’ Diocles and Erophiles, those two great 
enthusiasts, maintain this opinion, and have par- 
tisans. 

Now we recognise a God quite as well as these 
people, because we cannot conceive that any one 
of the beings which surround us could be pro- 
duced of itself. By the fact alone that something 
exists, the necessary Eternal Being must be ne- 
cessarily the cause of all. With these reasoners, 
we admit the possibility of God making himself 
understood to some favorites; but we go farther, 
—we believe that he makes himself understood 
by all men, in all places, and in all times, since 
to all he gives life, motion, digestion, thought, 
and instinct. 

Is there in the vilest of animals, and in the most 
sublime philosophers, a being who can will mo- 
tion, digestion, desire, love, instinct, or thought? 
No; but we act, we love, we have instincts; as 
for example, an invincible liking to certain ob- 
jects, an insupportable aversion to others, a 
promptitude to execute the moveinents necessary 
to our preservation, as those of sucking the breasts 
of our nurses, swimming when we are strong and 
our bosoms large enough, biting our bread, drink- 
ing, stooping to avoid a blow from a stone, col- 
lecting our force to clear a ditch, &&. We ac- 
complish a thousand such actions without think- 
ing of them, though they are all profoundly ma- 
thematical. 
knowing how. 

In good earnest, is it more difficult for God to 
work all within us by means of which we are ig- 
norant, than to stir us internally sometimes, by 
the efficacious grace of Jupiter, of which these 
gentlemen talk to us unceasingly? ; 

Where is the man who, when he looks into 
himself, perceives not that he is a puppet of Pro- 
vidence? I think—but can I give myself a 
thought? Alas! if I thought of myself, I should 
know what ideas I might entertain the next mo- 
ment—a thing which nobody knows. Syrty 

I acquire a knowledge, but I could not give it 
to myself. My intelligence cannot be the cause 
of it; for the cause must contain the effect. Now, 
my first acquired knowledge was not in my un 
derstanding; being the first, it was given to me 
by him who formed me, and who gives all, what- 
ever it may be. 

I am astonished, when I am told that my first 
knowledge cannot alone give me a second; for 
that it must contain it. A : 
The proof that we give ourselves no ideas Is, 
that we receive them in our dreams; and certain- 
ly it is neither our will nor attention which makes 


In short, we think and feel without | 
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us think in dreams. There are poets who make 
verses sleeping; geometricians who measure tri- 
angles. All proves to us, that there is a power 
which acts within us without consulting us. 

All our sentiments, are they not involuntary? 
Hearing, taste, and sight, are nothing by them- 
selves. We feel, in spite of ourselves: we do 
nothing of ourselves: we are nothing without a 
Supreme Power which enacts all things. 

The most superstitious allow these truths, but 
they apply them only to people of their own 
class. ‘They affirm that God acts physically on 
certain privileged persons. We are more reli- 
gious than they; we believe that the Great Being 
acts on all living things, as on all matter. Is it 
therefore more difficult for him-to stir all men 
than to stir some of them? Will God be God for 
your little sect alone? He is equally so for me, 
who do not belong to it. 

A new philosopher goes farther than you; it 
seemed to him that God alone exists. He pre- 
tends, that we are all in him; and we say, that it 
is God who sees and acts in all that has life. 
«Jupiter est quodeumque vides; quodcumque 
moveris.” 

To proceed. Your physical premotion intro- 
duces God acting in you. What need have you 
then of a soul? Of what good is this little un- 
known and incomprehensible being? Do you 
give a soul to the sun, which enlightens so many 
globes? And if this star so great, so astonishing, 
and so necessary, has no soul, why should man 
have one? God who made us, does he not suf- 
fice for us? What therefore is become of the 
axiom? Effect not that by many, which ean be 
accomplished by one. 

This soul, which you have imagined to be a 
substance, is therefore really only a faculty, grant- 
ed by the Great Being, and not a person. It isa 
property given to our organs, and not a substance. 
Man, his reason uncorrupted by metaphysics, 
could never imagine that he was double; that he 
was composed of two beings, the one mortal, vis- 
ible, and palpable—the other immortal, invisible, 
and impalpable. Would it not require ages of 
controversy to arrive at this expedient of joining 
together two substances so dissimilar; tangible 
and untangible, simple and compound, invulnera- 
ble and suffering, eternal and fleeting? 

Men have only supposed a soul by the same 
error which made them suppose in us a being 
called memory, which being they afterwards made 
a divinity. 

They made this memory the mother of the 
Muses; they embodied the divers talents of na- 
ture in so many goddesses, the daughters of me- 
mory. ‘They also made a god of the secret pow- 
er by which nature forms the blood of animals, 
and called it the god of sanguification. The Ro- 
man people indeed had similar gods for the facul- 
ties of eating and drinking, for the act of mar- 
riage, for the act of voiding excrements. ‘They 
were so many particular souls, which produced 
in us all these actions. It was the metaphysics 
of the populace. 'This shameful and ridiculous 
superstition was evidently derived from that which 
imagined in man a small divine substance, differ- 
ent from man himself. 

This substance is still admitted in all the schools; 
and with condescension we grant to the Great 
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Being, to the Eternal Maker, to God, the permis- 
sion of joining his concurrence to the soul. Thus 
we suppose, that for will and deed, both God and 
our souls are necessary. 

But to concur signifies to aid, to participate. 
God therefore is only second with us; it is de- 
grading him; it is putting him on a level with us, 
or making him play the most inferior part. Take 
not from him his rank and pre-eminence: make 
not of the sovereign of nature the mere servant 
of mankind. 

Two species of reasoners, well credited in the 
world—atheists and theologians—will oppose our 
doubts. 

The atheists will say, that in admitting reason 
in man and instinct in brutes, as properties, it is 
very useless to admit a God into this system; that 
God is still more incomprehensible than a soul; 
that it is unworthy a sage to believe that which 
he conceives not. They let fly against us all the 
arguments of Straton and Lucretius. We will 
answer them by one word only—Y ou exist; there- 
fore there is a God. 

Theologians will give us more trouble. They 
will first tell us,—We agree with you that God is 
the first cause of all; but he is not the only one. 
An high priest of Minerva says expressly—‘ The 
second agent operates by virtue of the first; the 
first induces a second; the second involves a third; 
all are acting by virtue of God; and he is the 
cause of all actions acting.” 

We will answer, with all the respect we owe 
to this high priest,—There is, and there can on- 
ly exist, one true cause. All the others, which 
are subsequent, are but instruments. I discover 
a spring—I make use of it to move a machine; I 
discovered the spring and made the machine.’ I 
am the sole cause. ‘That is undoubted. 

The high priest will reply,—You take liberty 
away from men. I reply,—No; liberty consists 
in the faculty of willing, and in that of doing what 
you will, when nothing prevents you. God has 
inade man upon these conditions, and he must be 
contented with them. . 

My priest will persist, and say, that we make 

God the author of sin. ‘Then we shall answer 
him—I am sorry for it; but God is made. the au- 
thor of sin in all systems, except in that of the 
atheists. For if he concurs with the actions of 
perverse men, as with those of the just, it is evi- 
dent that to concur is to do, since he who con- 
curs is the creator of all. 
_ If God alone permits sin, it is he who commits 
it; since to permit and to do is the same thing to 
the absolute master of all. If he foresees that 
men will do evil, he should not form men. We 
have never eluded the force of these ancient ar- 
guments; we have never weakened them. Who- 
ever has produced all, has certainly produced 
good and evil. The system of absolute predes- 
tination, the doctrine of concurrence, equally 
plunge us into this labyrinth, from which we can- 
not extricate ourselves, 

All that we can say is, that evil is for us, and 
not for God, Nero assassinates his preceptor, 
‘and his mother; another murders his relations 
and neighbors; a high priest poisons, strangles, 
and beheads twenty ‘Roman lords, on rising from 
the bed of his daughter. This is of no more im- 
portance to the Being, the Universal Soul of the 
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World, than sheep eaten by wolves or by us, or 
than flies devoured by spiders. There is no evil 
for the Great Being; to him it is only the play of 
the great machine which incessantly moves by 
eternal laws. If the wicked become (whether 
during their lives or subsequently ) more unhappy 
than those whom they have sacrificed to thei 
passions—if they suffer as they have made others 
suffer—it is still an inevitable consequence of the 
immutable laws by which the Great Being neces- 
sarily acts. We know but a very small part of 
these laws; we have but a very weak portion of 
understanding; we have only resignation in our 
power. Of all systems, is not that which makes 
us acquainted with our insignificance, the most 
reasonable? Men (as all philosophers of an- 
tiquity have said) made God in their own im- 
age; which is the reason why the first Anaxago- 
ras, as ancient as Orpheus, expresses himself thus 
in his verses :—“ If the birds figured tu themselves 
a God, he would have wings; that of horses 
would run with four legs.” 

The vulgar imagine God to be a king, who 
holds his seat of justice in his court. Tender 
hearts represent him as a father who takes care 
of his children. The sage attributes to him no 
human affection. He acknowledges a necessary 
eternal power which animates all nature, and re- 
signs himself to it. 


General Reflections on Man. 


It requires twenty years to raise man from the 
state of a plant, in which he abides in his mother’s 
womb, and from the pure animal state, which is 
the lot of his earliest infancy, to that in which the 
maturity of reason begins to dawn. He has re- 
quired thirty ages to become a little acquainted 
with his own bodily structure. He would require 
eternity to become acquainted with his soul. He 
requires but an instant to kill himself. 


MARRIAGE. 
SECTION I, 


I once met with a reasoner who said,—Induce 
your subjects to marry as early as possible. Let 
them be exempt from taxes the first year; and let 
their portion be assessed on those who at the same 
age are in a state of celibacy. 

The more married men you have, the fewer 
crimes there will be. Examine the frightful col- 
umns of your criminal calendars; you will there 
find a hundred youths executed for one father of 
a family. “abner 

Marriage renders men more virtuous and more 
wise. The father of a family is not willing to 
blush before his children: he is afraid to make 
shame their inheritance. 

Let your soldiers marry, and they will no long- 
er desert. Bound to their families, they will be 
bound to their country. An unmarried soldier is 
frequently nothing but a vagabond, to whom. it 
matters not whether he serves the king of Naples 
or the king of Morocco, ° 

The Roman warriors were married: they 
fought for their wives and their children; and they. 
made slaves of the wives and the children of other 
nations. , 

A great Italian politician, who was besides very 
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learned in the Eastern tongues, a thing very rare 
among our politicians, said to me in my youth,— 
‘Caro figlio, remember that the Jews never had 
but one good institution—that of abhorring vir- 
ginity. If that little nation of superstitious job- 
bers had not regarded marriage as the first of 
human obligations—if there had been among 
them convents of nuns—they would have been 
inevitably lost.” 


The Marriage Contract. 


Marriage is a contract in the law of nations, 
of which the Roman catholics have made a sacra- 
meut. 

But the sacrament and the contract are two 
very different things; with the one are connected 
the civil effects, with the other the graces of the 
church. 

So when the contract is conformable to the 
law of nations, it must produce every civil effect. 
The absence of the sacrament can operate only 
in the privation of spiritual graces. 

Such has been the jurisprudence of all ages, 
and of all nations, excepting the French. Such 
was the opinion of the most accredited fathers of 
the church, 

Go through the Theodosian and Justinian 
codes, and you will find no law proscribing the 
marriages of persons of another creed, not even 
when contracted between them and catholics. 

It is true, that Constantius—that son of Con- 
stantine as cruel as his tather—forbade the Jews, 
on pain of death, to marry christian women;* and 
that Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, made 
the same prohibition, under the like penalty, to 
the Jewish women. But under the emperor Mar- 
cian, these laws had ceased to be observed; and 
Justinian rejected them from his code. Besides, 
they were made against the Jews only; no one 
ever thought of applying them to the marriage of 
pagans or heretics with the followers of the pre- 
vailing religion. 

Consult St. Augustin, and he will tell you, that 
‘in his time the marriages of believers with unbe- 
lievers were not considered illicit, because no gos- 
pel text had condemned them—“ Que matrimo- 
nia cum in fidelibus, nostris temporibus, jam non 
putantur esse peccata; quoniam in Novo Testa- 
mento nihil indé preceptum est, et ideo aut licere 
creditum est, aut velut dubium derelictum.”’¢ 

Augustin says moreover, that these marriages 
often work the conversion of the unbelieving par- 
ty. He cites the example of his own father, who 
embraced the christian religion because his wife 
Manica professed christianity. Clotilda, by the 
conversion of Clovis, and Theodelinda, by that 
of Agilulf, king of the Lombards, rendered great- 
er service tothe church than if they had married 
orthodox princes. ; 

Consult the declaration of pope Benedict XIV. 
of November 4, 1741: you will find it in these 
words:—‘ Quod ver6 spectat ad ea conjugia que, 
absque forma 4 Tridentino statuta, contrahuntur 
& catholicis cum hereticis, sive catholicus vir 
heriticam feminam ducat, sive catholica feemina 
heretico viro nubat; si hujusmodi matrimonium 
sit contractum aut in posterum contracti contin- 


* Theodosian Code, De Judais, law ‘“ 
ft Lib. de Fide et Operib. cap. ix, no. 35. 
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|gat, Tridentini forma non servata, declarat Sanc- 
\titas sua, alio non concurrente impedimento, vali- 
dum habendum esse, sciens conjux catholicus se 
istius matrimonii vinculo perpetud ligatum.”— 
** With respect to such marriages as, transgress- 
ing the enactment of the council of Trent, are 
contracted by catholics with heretics; whether by 
a catholic man with an heretical woman, or by a 
catholic woman with an heretical man—if such 
matrimony already is, or hereafter shall be con- 
tracted, the rules of the council not being observ- 
ed, his holiness declares, that if there be no other 
impediment, it shall be held valid, the catholic 
man or woman understanding, that he or she is 
by such matrimony bound until death.” 

By what astonishing contradiction is it, that 
the French laws in this matter are more severe 
than those of the church? The first law by which 
this severity was~established in France was the 
edict of Louis XIV. of November 1680, which 
deserves to be repeated. ; 

‘¢ Louis, &c. The canons of the councils hav- 
ing forbidden marriages of catholics with heretics, 
as a public scandal anda profanation of the sa- 
crament, we have deemed it the more necessary 
to prevent them for the future, as we have found 
that that the toleration of such marriages exposes 
catholics to the continual temptation of pervert- 
ing it, &c.~ For these causes, &c. it is our will 
and pleasure, that in future our subjects of the 
Roman catholic and apostolic religion may not, 
under any pretext whatsoever, contract marriage 
with those of the pretended reformed religion, 
declaring such marriages to be invalid, and the 
issue of them illegitimate.” 

It is singular enough, that the laws of the church 
should have been made the foundation for annul- 
ling marriages which the church never annulled. 
In this edict we find the sacrament. confounded 
with the civil contract; and from this confusion 
have proceeded the strange laws in France con- 
cerning marriage. 

St. Augustin approved marriages of the ortho- 
dox with heretics, for he hoped that the faithful 
spouse would convert the other; and Louis XIV. 
condemns them, lest the heterodox should pervert 
the believer. 

In Franche-Comté there exists a yet more cru- 
el law. ‘This is an edict of the archduke Albert 
and his wife Isabella, of December 20, 1599, 
which forbids catholics to marry heretics, on pain 
of confisvation of body and goods.* 

The same edict pronounces the same penalty 
on such as shall be convicted of eating mutton on 
Friday or Saturday. What laws! and what law- 
givers! 


«* A quels maitres, grand Dieu, livrez-vous |’univers!’ 


SECTION II. 


If our Jaws reprove marriages ot catnolics with 
persons of a different religion, do they grant the 
civil effects at least to marriages of French pro- 
testants with French persons of the same sect? 

There are now in the kingdom a million of 
protestants; yet the validity of their marriage is 
still a question in the tribunals. 


* Anciennes Ordonnances de la Franche-Comté, liv. 
|v. tit. 18. 
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Here again is one of those cases in which our 
jurisprudence is contradictory to the decisions of 
the church, and also to itself. 

{n the papal declaration, quoted in the forego- 
ing section, Benedict XIV. decides that marriages 
of protestants, contracted according to their rights, 
are no less valid than if they had been performed 
according to the forms established by the council 
of Trent; and that a husband who turns catholic 
cannot break this tie and form a new one with a 
person of his new religion.* 

Barak Levi, by birth a Jew, and a native of 
Haguenan, had there married Mendel Cerf, of 
the same town and the same religion. 

This Jew came to Paris in 1752; and on the 
13th of May, 1754, he was baptised. He sent a 
summons to his wife at Haguenan to come and 
join him at Paris. In a second summons he con- 
sented that this wife, when she had come to join 
him, should continue to live in her own Jewish 
sect. 

To these summonses Mendel Cerf replied, that 
she would not return with him, and that she re- 
quired him to send her, according to the Jewish 
forms, a bill of divorce, in order that she might 
marry another Jew. 

Levi was not satisfied with this answer: he 
sent no bill of divorce; but he caused his wife to 
appear before the official of Strasburg, who, bya 
sentence of September 7, 1754, declared that, in 
the sight of the church, he was at liberty to mar- 
ry a catholic woman. 

Furnished with this sentence, the christianised 
Jew came into the diocess of Soissons, and there 
made promise of marriage to a young woman of 
Villeneuve. The clergyman refused to publish 
the banns. Levi communicated to him the sum- 
monses he had sent to his wife, the sentence of 
the official of Strasburg, anda certificate from the 
secretary to the bishopric of that place, attesting, 
that in that diocess baptised Jews had at all times 
been permitted to contract new marriages with 
catholics, and that this usage had constantly been 
recognised by the supreme council of Colmar. 

But these documents appeared to the parson of 
Villeneuve to be insufficient. Levi was obliged 
to summon him before the official of Soissons. 

This official did not think, like him of Stras- 
burg; that the marriage of Levi with Mendel 
Cerf was null or dissoluble. By his sentence of 
the 5th of February, 1756, he declared the Jew’s 
claim to be inadmissible. The latter appealed 
from this sentence to the parliament of Paris, 
where he was not only opposed by the public min-~ 
istry, but, by a decree of January 2, 1758, the sen- 
tence was confirmed, and Levi was again forbid- 
den to contract any marriage during the life of 
Mendel Cerf. 

Here then a marriage contracted between 
French Jews, according to the Jewish rites, was 


* Quod attinet ad matrimonia ab hereticis inter se 
celebrata, non observata form’ a Tridentino prescripta 
quequa in posterum contrahentur, dummodé non aliud 
obstiterit canonicum impedimentum, Sanctitas sua statuit 
pro validis habenda esse; adedque si contingat utrumque 
conjugum ad Catholicxe Ecclesie sinum se recipere, eo- 
dem quo antea conjugali vinculo ipsos omnin6 teneri, 
etiam si mutuus consensus coram parocho Catholico non 
renovetur. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


declared valid by the first court in the king- 
dom. 

But, some years afterwards, the same question 
was decided differently in another parliament, on 
the subject of a marriage contracted between two 
French protestants, who had been married in the 
presence of their parents by a minister of their 
own communion. ‘The protestant spouse had, 
like the Jew, changed his religion; and after he 
had concluded a second marriage with a catholic, 
the parliament of Grenoble confirmed this second 
marriage, and declared the first to be null. 

If we pass from jurisprudence to legislation, we 
shall find it as obscure on this important matter, 
as on so many others. 

A decree of the council, of September 15, 1635, 
says, “‘that protestants* may marry, provided 
however that it be in the presence of the princi- 
pal officer of justice, and that the publications 
preceding such marriages shall be made at the 
royal see nearest the place of abode of each of 
the protestants desirous of marrying, and at the 
audience only.” 

‘This decree was not revoked by the edict 
which, three weeks after, suppressed the edict of 
Nantes. But after the declaration of the 14th of 
May, 1724, drawn up by cardinal Fleury, the 
judges would no longer preside over the mar- 
riages of protestants, nor permit their banns to be 
published in their audiences. 

By article XV. of this law, the forms prescrib- 
ed by the canons are to be observed in marriages, 
as well of new converts as of all the rest of the 
king’s subjects. 

This general expression, ‘all the rest of the 
king’s subjects,’ has been thought to comprehend 
the protestants, as well as the catholics, and on 
this interpretation, such marriages of protestants 
as were not solemnised according to the canoni- 
cal forms have been annulled.t 

Nevertheless, it seems that the marriages of 
protestants having been authorised by an express 
law, they cannot now be admitted but by another 
express law carrying with it this penalty. Be- 
sides, the term ‘new converts,’ mentioned in the 
declaration, appears to indicate that the term that 
follows relates to the catholics only. In short, 
when the civil law is obscure or ambiguous, ought 
not the judges to decide according to the natural 
and the moral law? 

Does it not result from all this that laws often 
have need of reformation, and princes of consult- 
ing better informed counsellors, rejecting priestly 
ministers, and distrusting courtiers in the garb of 
confessors? 
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I must own, that I know not where the author 
of the ‘ Critical History of Jesus Christ”? found, 


* Ts it not odd, that in France the council itself should 
have given to the protestants the name of religionists, as 
if they alone had any religion, and the rest of the nation 
were only papists, governed by decrees and bulls? 

+ The whole of this war against common sense will 
remind the reader of the Unitarian marriage controversy 
of the present day, and of some extraordinary parliament- 
ary argument on the subject, almost as rational and con- 
sistent as the proceedings of the French tribunals.—T. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 
that “ St. Mary Magdalen had a criminal intima- | 


cy (des com 
of the world.’* 
note) that this is an assertion of the Albigenses. 
I have never read this horrible blasphemy either 
in the history of the Albigenses, or in their pro- 
fession of faith. It is one of the great many things 
of which I am ignorant. I know that the Albi- 
genses had the dire misfortune of not being Ro- 
man catholics; but otherwise, it seems to me, 
they had the most profound reverence for the per- 
son of Jesus. 

This author of the Critical History of Jesus 
Christ refers us to the Christiade, a sort of poem 
in prose (granting that there are such things as 
poems in prose); | have therefore been obliged 
to consult the passage of the Christiade in which 
this accusation is made. It is in the fourth book 
or canto, p. 835, note 1; the poet of the Christiade 
cites no authority. In an epic poem, indeed, cita- 
tions may be spared; but great authorities are re- 
quisite in prose, when so grave an assertion is 
made—one which makes every christian’s hair 
stand erect. 

Whether the Albigenses advanced this impiety 
or not, the only result is, that the author of the 
Christiade sports on the brink of criminality. He 
somewhat imitates the famous sermon of Menot. 
He introduces to us Mary Magdalen, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, brilliant with all the 
charms of youth and beauty, burning with every 
desire, and immersed in every voluptuousness. 
According to him, she is a lady at court, exalted 
in birth and in riches; her brother Lazarus was 
count of Bethany, and herself marchioness of 
Magdalet. Martha hada splendid portion, but 
he does not tell us where her estates lay. ‘‘ She 
had,” says the man of the Christiade, “a hundred 
servants, and a crowd of lovers; she might have 
threatened the liberty of the whole world. But 
riches, dignities, ambitious grandeur, never were 
so dear to Magdalen as the seductive error which 
caused her to be named the sinner. Such was 
the sovereign beauty of the capital when the 
young and divine hero arrived there from the ex- 
tremities of Galilee.t Her other passions yielded 
to the ambition of subduing the hero of whom she 
had heard.” 

The author of the Christiade then imitates Vir- 
gil. ‘The marchioness of Magdalet conjures her 
portioned sister to further her coquetish designs 
upon her young hero, as Dido employed her sis- 
ter Anna to gain the pious Aineas. 

She goes to hear Christ’s sermon in the temple, 
although he never preached there. ‘‘ Her heart 
flies before her to the hero she adores: she awaits 
but one favorable look to triumph over him, to 
subdue this master of hearts and make him her 
captive.” , 

She then goes to him at the house of Simon 
the leper, a very rich man, who was giving him 
a grand supper, although the women were never 
admitted at these feastings, especially among the 
Pharisees. She pours a large pot of perfumes 
upon his legs, wipes them with her beautiful fair 
hair, and kisses them. 


* Histoire Critique de Jesus Christ, ou Analyse Rai- 
sonnée des Evangiles, p. 120, note 3, 
t No great distance. 


laisances criminelles) with the Savior|!the 
He says (page 130, line 11 of the} 
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I shall not inquire whether the picture which 
author draws of Magdalen’s holy transports 
is not more worldly than devout; whether the 
kisses given are not expressed rather too warmly; 
nor whether this fine fair hair with which she 
wipes her hero’s legs, does not remind one too 
strongly of ‘Trimalcion, who, at dinner, wiped 
his hands with the hair of a young and_ beautiful 
slave. He must himself have felt that his pic- 
tures might be fancied too glowing; for he antici- 
pates criticism by giving some pieces from a ser- 
mon of Massillon’s on Magdalen. One passage 
is as follows:— 

** Magdalen had sacrificed her reputation to the 
world. Her bashfulness and her birth at first de- 
fended her against the emotions of her passion; 
and it is most likely, that to the first shafts which 
assailed her she opposed the barrier of her mod- 
esty and her pride; but when she had lent her 
ear to the serpent, and consulted her own wis- 
dom, her heart was open to all the assaults of 
passion. Magdalen loved the world, and thence- 
forward all was sacrificed to this love; neither 
the pride that springs from birth, nor the modesty 
which is the ornament of her sex, is spared in 
this sacrifice; nothing can withhold her; neither 
the railleries of worldlings, nor the infidelities of 
her infatuated lovers, whom she fain -would 
please, but by whom she cannot make herself es- 
teerned—for virtue only is estimable; nothing can 
make her ashamed; and like the prostitute in the 
Apocalypse, she bears on her forehead the name 
of mystery; that is, she was veiled, and was no 
longer known but in the character of the foolish 
passion.””* 

I have sought this passage in Massillon’s ser- 
mons, but it certainly is not in the edition which 
I possess. I will venture to say more—it is not 
in his style. 

The author of the Christiade should have in- 
formed us where he picked up this rhapsody of 
Massillon’s, as he should have told us where he 
read, that the Albigenses dared to impute to Jesus 
Christ an unworthy intercourse with Mary Mag- 
dalen. 

As for the marchioness, she is not again men- 
tioned in the work. ‘The author spares us her 
voyage to Marseilles with Lazarus, and the rest 
of her adventures. ; 

What could induce a man of learning, and 
sometimes of eloquence, as the author of the 
Christiade appears to be, to compose this pretend- 
ed poem? It must be, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, the example of Milton; but we well know 
how deceitful are examples. Milton, who—be it 
observed—did not hazard such a monstrosity, a 
poem in prose—Milton, in his Paradise Lost, has, 
amid the multitude of harsh and obscene verses, 
of which it is full, scattered here and there—could 
not please any but fanatical whigs, as abbé Gré- 
court says,— 


En chantant l’univers perdu une pomme, 

Et Dieu pour Je damner créant le premier homme, 
‘<Tn singing the universe lost for one apple, 

«* And God to damn him, created the first man.”’ 


He might delight the Presbyterians by making 


* Tom. ii. p. 321, note 1. 
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Sin cohabit with Death; by firing cannon of 
twenty-four pounders in heaven; by making dry 
and moisture fight together, heat with cold; by 
cleaving angels whose pieces immediately join 
again; building a bridge over chaos; by repre- 
senting the Messiah taking out of a closet in hea- 
ven a great pair of dividers to measure the circuit 
of the earth, &c. &c. Virgil and Horace would 
perhaps have thought these ideas rather strange. 
But if they succeeded in England, by the aid of 
some very happy lines, the author of the Christ- 
jade was mistaken in expecting his romance to 
succeed without the assistance of fine verses, 
which, in truth, are very difficult to make. 

But, says our author, one Jéréme Vida, bishop 
of Alba, once wrote a very powerful Christiade 
in Latin verse, in which he transcribed many of 
Virgil’s verses. Well, my friend, why didst thou 
make thine in French prose? Why didst not 
thou too imitate Virgil? 

But the late M. d’Escorbiac, of Toulouse, has 
also written a Christiade—Alas! Why wast thou 
so anxious to become the ape of M. d’Escorbiac? 

But Milton too wrote his romance of the New 
Testament, his Paradise Regained, in blank 
verse, which frequently resembles the worst 
prose. Leave it then to Milton to make Satan 
and Jesus constantly at war. It is for him to lead 
on in good verses, into Galilee, a drove of two 
thousand hogs by a legion of devils; that is to 
say, by six thousand and seven hundred devils 
who took hold of those hogs (that is at the rate 
of three devils and a seven-twentieth of a devil 
to each hog) and drowned them in a Jake. It is 
befitting Milton to make the devil* to invite God 
to eat supper with him. 

The devil in Milton can at his ease cover the 
table with ortolans, partridges, soles, sturgeons, 
and have Hebe and Ganymede to be cupbearers 
of Jesus Christ. The devil may carry God up on 
a little mountain, from the top of which he shows 
him the capitol, the Malluceas Islands, and the 
city of India, where was born the beautiful An- 
gelica who turned Rolando’s head. After which 
the devil offers all those things to God, on condi- 
tion that he will worship him. But however Mil- 
ton tried his best, he was laughed at. Poor fa- 
ther Berruyer, the jesuit, was laughed at too. 
You are laughed at in turn; and you must submit 
to it with patience !+ 


MARTYRS. 
SECTION I. 


Marryr, ‘witness;’? martyrdom, ‘testimony.’ 
The early christian community at first gave the 
name of ‘martyrs’ to those who announced new 
truths to mankind, who gave testimony to Jesus, 
who confessed Jesus; in the same manner as they 
gave the name of ‘saints’ to the presbyters, to the 
supervisors of the community, and to their female 
benefactors; this is the reason why St. Jerome, 


* <¢ What doubt it thou son of God? 
eat!’’—Paradise Regained, book ii. 

+ We have adopted the Baltimore MS. translation ina 
few of the last paragraphs in this article, in consequence 
of a defect in our London copy, a part of a leaf being 
torn out, whether by accident or design we cannot say. 
—K. 


Sit down and 


in his letters, often calls his initiated Paul, Saint 
Paul. All the first bishops were called saints. 

Subsequently, the name of martyrs was given 
only to deceased christians, or to those who had 
been tortured for punishment; and the little cha- 
pels that were erected to them, received after- 
wards the name of ‘ martyrion.’ 

It is a great question, why the Roman empire 
always tolerated in its bosom the Jewish sect, 
even after the two horrible wars of Titus and 
Adrian; why it tolerated the worship of Isis at 
several times; and why it frequently persecuted 
christianity.. It is evident, that the Jews, who 
paid dearly for their synagogues, denounced the 
christians as mortal foes, and excited the people 
against them. It is moreover evident, that the 
Jews occupied with the trade of brokers and 
usury, did not preach against the ancient religion 
of the empire, and that the christians, who were 
all busy in controversy, preached against the pub- 
lic worship, sought to destroy it, often burned 
the temples, and broke the consecrated statutes, 
as St. Theodosius did at Amasia, and St. Poly- 
euctus in Mitylene. 

The orthodox christians, sure that their reli- 
gion was the only true one, did not tolerate any 
other. In consequence, they themselves were 
hardly tolerated. Some of them were punished 
and died for the faith—and these were the mar- 
tyrs. 

This name is so respectable, that it ought not 
to be prodigally bestowed: it is not right to as- 
sume the name and arms of a family to which 
one does not belong. Very heavy penalties have 
been established against those who have the au- 
dacity to decorate themselves with the cross of 
Malta or of St. Louis, without being chevaliers 
of those orders. 

The learned Dodwell, the dextrous Middleton, 
the judicious Blondel, the exact Tillemont, the 
scrutinizing Launoy, and many others, all zealous 
for the glory of the true martyrs, have excluded 
from their catalogue an obscure multitude on 
whom this great title had been lavished. We 
have remarked, that these learned men were 
sanctioned by the direct acknowledgment of Ori- 
gen, who, in his “ Refutation of Celsus,” con- 
fesses that there are very few martyrs, and those 
at a great distance of time, and that it is easy to 
reckon them. 

Nevertheless, the benedictine Ruinart—who 
calls himself Don Ruinart, although he was no 
Spaniard—has contradicted all these learned per- 
sons! He has candidly given us many stories of 
martyrs which have appeared to the critics very 
suspicious. Many sensible persons have doubted 
various anecdotes relating to the legends recount- 
ed by Don Ruinart, from beginning to end. 


1. Of Saint Symphorosia and her Sever Children. 


Their scruples commence wth St Symphoro- 
sia and her seven children who suffered martyr- 
dom with her; which appears, at first sight, too 
much imitated from the seven Maccabees. It is 
not known whence this legend comes; and that it 
is at once a great cause of scepticism. 

It is therein related, that the emperor Adrian 
himself wished to interrogate the unknown Syin- 
phorosia, to ascertain if she was a christian. 
This would have been more extraordinary than 
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if Louis XIV. had subjected a huguenot to an in- 
terrogatory. You will further observe, that Ad- 
rian, far from being a persecutor of the christians, 
was their greatest protector. 

He had then a long conversation with Sympho- 
rosia, and putting himself in a passion, he said to 
her, “I will sacrifice you to the gods;” as if the 
Roman emperors sacrificed women in their devo- 
tions. In the sequel, he caused her to be thrown 
into the Anio—which was not an usual mode of 
immolation. He afterwards had one of her sons 
cloven in two from the top of his head to his mid- 
dle; asecond from side to side; a third was broken 
on the wheel; a fourth was only stabbed in the 
stomach; a fifth right to the heart; a sixth had 
his throat cut; the seventh died of a parcel of 
needles thrust into his breast. The emperor Ad- 
rian was fond of variety. He commanded that 
they should be buried near the temple of Her- 
cules,—although no one is ever buried in Rome, 
much less near the temples, which would have 
been a horrible profanation. The legend adds, 
that the chief priest of the temple named the place 
of their interment, “the Seven Biotanates.” 

If it was extraordinary that a monument should 
be erected at Rome to persons thus treated, it 
was no less.so that a high priest should concern 
himself with the inscription; and further, that this 
Roman priest should inake a Greek epitaph for 
them. But what is still more strange is, that it is 
pretended that this word ‘ Biotanates’ signifies the 
seven tortured. ‘ Biotanates’ isa fabricated word, 
which one does not meet with in any author; and 
this signification can only be given to it by a play 
upon words, falsely using the word ‘thenon.” 
There is scarcely any fable worse constructed. 
The writers of legends knew how to lie, but none 
of them knew how to lie skilfully. 

The learned Lacroze, librarian to Frederick 
the Great, king of Prussia, observed—‘1 know 
not whether Ruinart is sincere, but I am afraid 
he is silly.” 


2. Of Saint Felicita and seven more Children. 


Tt is from Surius that this legend is taken. 
This Surius is rather notorious for his absurdi- 
ties. He was a monk of the sixteenth century, 
who writes about the martyrs of the second as if 
he had been present. 

He pretends, that that wicked man, that ty- 
rant, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, ordered 
the prefect of Rome to institute a process against 
St. Felicita, to have her and her seven children 
put to death, because there was a rumor that she 
was a christian. 

The prefect held his tribunal in the Campus 
Martius,—which however was at that time used 
only for the reviewing of troops;—and the first 
thing the prefect did was, to cause a blow to be 
given her in full assembly. ’ 

The long discourses of the magistrate and the 
accused are worthy of the historian. He finishes 
by putting the seven brothers to death by differ- 
ent punishments, like the seven children of St. 
Symphorosia. This is only a duplicate affair. 
But as for St. Felicita, he leaves her there, and 
does not say another word about her. 


3. Of Saint Polycarp. 


Eusebius relates, that St. Polyearp, being in- 
13 
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formed in a dream, that he should be burned in 
three days, made it known to his friends. The 
legend-inaker adds, that the lieutenant of police 
at Smyrna, whose name was Herodius, had him 
seized by his archers; that he was abandoned to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre; that the sky 
opened, and a heavenly voice cried to himn—“ Be 
of good courage, Polycarp;” that the hour of let- 
ting loose the lions in the amphitheatre having 
passed, the people went about collecting wood 
from all the houses to burn him with; that the 
saint addressed himself to the God of the ‘arch- 
angels’ (although the word archangel was not 
then known;) that the flames formed themselves 
round him into a triumphal arch without touching 
him; that his body had the smell of baked bread; 
but that having resisted the fire, he could not pre- 
serve himself from a sabre-cut; that his blood put 
out the burning pie, and that there sprung from 
it a dove which flew straight to heaven. To 
which planet, is not precisely known. 


4. Of Saint Ptolomais. 


We follow the order of Don Ruinart; but we 
have no wish to call in question the martyrdom 
of St. Ptolomais, which is extracted from St. Jus- 
tin’s Apology. 

We could make some difficulties with regard to 
the woman who was accused by her husband of 
being a christian, and who baffled him by giving 
him a bill of divorce. We might ask why, in 
this history, there is no further mention of this 
woman? Wemight make it manifest, that in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, women were not per- 
mitted to demand divorce from their husbands; 
that this permission was only granted them under 
the emperor Julian; and that this so much re- 
peated story of the christian woman who repu- 
diated her husband (whilst no pagan would have 
dared to imagine such a thing) cannot well be 
other than a fable. But we do not desire to raise 
unpleasant disputes. As for the little probability 
there is in the compilation of Don Ruinart, we 
have too much respect for the subject he treats 
of to start objections. 

We have not made any to the Letter of the 
Churches of Vienna and Lyons, because there is 
still a great deal of obscurity connected with it; 
but we shall be pardoned for defending the me- 
mory of the great Marcus Aurelius, thus outrag- 
ed in the life of St. Symphorian of Autun, who 
was probably a relation of St. Symphorosia. 


5. Of Saint Symphorian of Autun. 


This legend, the author of which is unknown, 
begins thus:—‘ The emperor Marcus Aurelius 
had just raised a frightful tempest against the 
church, and his fulminating edicts assailed on all 
sides the religion of Jesus Christ, at the time 
when Saint Symphorian lived at Autun in all the 
splendor that high birth and uncommon virtue 
can confer. He was of a christian family, one 
of the most considerable of the city,” &c. 

Marcus Aurelius issued no sanguinary edicts 
against the christians. It is a very criminal ca- 
lumny. ‘Tillemont himself admits, ‘that he was 
the best prince the Romans ever had; that his 
reign was a golden age; and that he verified what 
he often quoted from Plato, that nations would 
only be happy when kings were philosophers.” 
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Of all the emperors this was he who promul- 
gated the best laws: he protected the wise, but 
persecuted no christians, of whom he had a great 
many in his service. 

The writer of the legend relates, that St. Sym- 
phorian having refused to adore Cybele, the city 
judge inquired, ‘“ Who is this man?” Now it is 
impossible that the judge of Autun should not 
have known the most considerable person in Au- 
tun. 

He was declared by the sentence to be guilty 
of treason ‘divine and human.’ The Romans 
never employed this formula; and that alone 
should deprive the pretended martyr of Autun of 
all credit. 

In order the better to refute this calumny 
against the sacred memory of Marcus Aurelius, 
let us bring under view the discourse of Meliton, 
bishop of Sardis, to this best of emperors, report- 
ed verbatim by Eusebius :—* 

“The continual succession of good fortune 
which has attended the empire, without its hap- 
piness being disturbed by a single disgrace, since 
our religion which was born with it has grown in 
its bosom, is an evident proof that it contributes 
eminently to its greatness and glory. Among all 
the emperors, Nero and Domitian alone, deceiv- 
ed by certain impostors, have spread calumnies 
against us, which, as usual, have found some par- 
tial credence among the people. But your pious 
ancestors have corrected the people’s ignorance, 
and by public edicts have repressed the audacity 
of those who attempted to treat us ill. Your 
grandfather Adrian wrote in our favor to Funda- 
nus, governor of Asia, and to many other per- 
sons. ‘The emperor your father, during the pe- 
riod when you divided with him the cares of gov- 
ernment, wrote to the inhabitants of Larissa, of 
'Thessalonica, of Athens, and in short to all the 
people of Greece, to repress the seditions and tu- 
inults which had been excited against us.” 

This declaration by a most pious, learned, and 
veracious bishop, is sufficient to confound forever 
all the lies and legends which may be regarded as 
the Arabian tales of christianity. 


6. Of another Saint Felicita, and of Saint Per- 
petua, 


_ If it were an object to dispute the legend of 
Felicita and Perpetua, it would not be difficult to 
show how suspicious it is. ‘These Carthagenian 
martyrs are only known by a writing, without 
date, of the church of Saltzbourg. Now, it is a 
great way from this part of Bavaria to Goletta. 
We are not informed under what emperor this 
Felicita and this Perpetua received the crown of 
martyrdom. ‘The astounding sights with which 
this history is filled, do not discover a very pro- 
found historian. A ladder entirely of gold, bor- 
dered with lances and swords; a dragon at the 
top of the ladder; a large garden near the dra- 
gon, sheep from which an old man drew milk; a 
reservoir full of water; a bottle of water whence 
they drank without diminishing the liquid; St. 
Perpetua fighting entirely naked against a wicked 
Kgyptian; some handsome young men all naked 
who took her part; herself at last become a man 
and a vigorous wrestler;—these are, it appears to 


* Eusebius, p. 187, translation of Cousin, 4to. 
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me, conceits which ought not to have place in a 
respectable book. 

There is one other reflection very important to 
make. It is, that the style of all these stories of 
martyrdoms which took place at such different 
periods, is everywhere alike, everywhere equally 
puerile and bombastic. You find the same turns 
of expression, the same phrases, in the history of 
a martyr under Domitian and of another under 
Galerius. There are the same epithets, the same 
exaggerations. By the littlke we understand of 
style, we perceive that the same hand has com- 
piled them all. 

I do not here pretend to make a book against 
Don Ruinart; and while I always respect, ad- 
mire, and invoke the true martyrs with the holy 
church, I confine myself to making it perceived, 
by one or two striking examples, how dangerous 
it is to mix what is purely ridiculous with what 
ought to be venerated. 


7. Of Saint Theodotus of the City of Ancyra, 
and of the Seven Virgins; written by Nisus, an 
Eye-wiiness, and extracted from Bollandus. 


Many critics, as eminent for wisdom as for 
true piety, have already given us to understand, 
that the legend of St. Theodotus the publican is 
a profanation and a species of impiety which 
ought to have been suppressed. ‘The following 
is the story of Theodotus. We shall often em- 
ploy the exact words of the ‘Genuine Acts’ com- 
piled by Don Ruinart. 

‘“* His trade of publican supplied him with the 
means of exercising his episcopal functions. Il- 
lustrious tavern! consecrated to piety instead of 
debauchery. * * * Sometimes Theodotus 
was a physician, sometimes he furnished tit-bits 
to the faithful. A tavern was seen to be to the 
christians What Noah’s ark was to those whom 
God wished to save from the deluge.”’* 

This publican Theodotus walking by the river 
Halis with his companions, towards a town adja- 
cent to the city of Ancyra, “a fresh and soft plot 
of turf offered them a delicious couch; a spring 
which issued a few steps off, from the foot of the 
rock, and which by a channel crowned with flow- 
ers came running past them in order to quench 
their thirst, offered them clear and pure water. 
Trees bearing fruit, mixed with wild ones, fur- 
nished them with shade and fruits; and an assem- 
blage of skilful nightingales, whom the grasshop- 
pers relieved every now and then, formed a 
charming concert,” &c. : 

The clergyman of the place, named Fronton, 
having arrived, and the publican having drank 
with him on the grass, ‘‘the fresh green of which 


‘was relieved by the various gradations of color in 


the flowers, he said to the clergyman—‘ Ah, fa- 
ther! what a pleasure it would be to build a cha- 
pel here.’-—‘ Yes,’ said Fronton, ‘but it would be 
necessary to have some relics to begin with.’ 
‘Well, well,’ replied St. Theodotus, ‘you shall 
have some soon, I give you my word; here is my 


* What is between marks of quotation is word for 
word as in the ‘Genuine Acts;’ all the rest is strictly 
agreeable to their meaning. We have only abridged, in 
order to avoid the tedium of the declamatory style of 
these Acts. 
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ring which I give you as a pledge;—build your; 
chapel quickly.’ ” 

‘The publican had the gift of prophecy, and 
Anew well what he was saying. He went away| 
to the city of Aneyra, while the clergyman Fron- 
ton set himself about building. He found there 
the most horrible persecution, which lasted very 
long. Seven christian virgins, of whom the 
youngest was seventy years old, had just been 
condemned, according to custom, to lose their vir- 
ginity, through the agency of all the young men 
in the city. The youth of Ancyra, who had pro- 
bably more urgent affairs, were in no hurry to 
execute the sentence. One only could be found 
obedient to justice. He applied himself to St. 
Thecusa, and carried her into a closet with sur- 

rising courage. ‘Thecusa threw herself on her 

nees, and said to him, “For God’s sake, my 
son, a little shame! Behold these lack-lustre 
eyes, this half dead flesh, these greasy wrinkles 
which seventy years have ploughed in my fore- 
head, this face of the color of the earth; abandon 
thoughts so unworthy of a young man like you— 
Jesus Christ entreats you by my mouth. He 
asks it of you as a favor, and if you grant it him, 
you may expect his entire gratitude.” The dis- 
course of the old woman, and her countenance, 
made the executioner recollect himself. The 
seven virgins were not deflowered. 

The irritated governor sought for another pun- 
ishment: he caused them to be initiated forthwith 


in the mysteries of Diana and Minerva. It is 
true, that great feasts had been instituted in hon- 
or of those divinities, but the mysteries of Diana 
and Minerva were not known to antiquity. St. 
Nil, an intimate friend of the publican Theodo- 
tus, and the author of this marvellous story, was 
not quite correct. 

According to him, these seven pretty lasses 
were placed quite naked on the car which carried 
the great Diana and the wise Minerva to the 
banks of a neighboring lake. The Thucydides 
St. Nil still appears to be very ill-informed here. 
The priestesses were always covered with veils; 
and the Roman magistrates never caused the god- 
desses of chastity and wisdom to be attended by 
girls who showed themselves both before and be- 
hind to the people. 

St. Nil adds, that the car was preceded by two 
choirs of priestesses of Bacchus, who carried the 
thyrses in their hands. St. Nil has here mistaken 
the priestesses of Minerva for those of Bacchus. 
He was not versed in the liturgy of Ancyra. 

Entering the city, the publican saw this sad 
spectacle—the governor, the priestesses, the car, 
Minerva, Diana, and the seven maidens. He 
runs to throw himself on his knees ina hut, along 
with a nephew of St. Thecusa. He beseeches 
heaven, that the seven ladies should be dead ra- 
ther than naked. His prayer is heard; he learns 
that the seven damsels, instead of being deflow- 
ered, have been thrown into the lake with a stone 
round their necks, by order of the governor. 
Their virginity is in safe keeping. At this news, 
the saint, raising himself from the ground and 
placing himself upon his knees, turned his eyes 
towards heaven; and in the midst.of the various 
emotions he experienced of love, joy, and grati- 
tude, he said, ‘1 give thee thanks, O Lord! that 
thou hast not rejected the prayer of thy servant.” 
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He slept; and during his sleep, St. Thecusa, 
the youngest of the drowning women, appeared 
‘to him. ‘* How now, son 'Theodotus!” she said, 
“you are sleeping without thinking of us: have 
you forgotten so soon the care I took of your 
youth? Do not, dear Theodotus, suffer our bo- 
‘dies to be devoured by the fishes. Go to the lake, 
j|but beware of a traitor.” 

This traitor was in fact the nephew of St. 
Thecusa. 

I omit here a multitude of miraculous adven- 
tures that happened to the publican, in order to 
jcome to the mostimportant. A celestial cavalier, 
armed cap-a-pie, preceded by a celestial flam- 
jbeau, descends from the height of the empyrean, 
conducts the publican to the lake in the midst of 
storms, drives away all the soldiers who guard 
the shore, and gives Theedotus time to fish up 
the seven old women, and to bury them. 

The nephew of St. Thecusa unfortunately 
went and told all. Theodotus was seized, and 
for three days all sorts of punishments were tried 
in vain to kill him. ‘They could only attain their 
object by cleaving his scull; an operation which 
saints are never proof against. 

He was still to be buried. His friend the min- 
ister Fronton, to whom 'Theodotus, in his capa- 
city of publican, had given two leathern: bottles 
filled with wine, made the guards drunk, and car- 
ried off the body. 'Theodotus then appeared in 
body and spirit to the minister. Well, my friend, 
he said to him; did I not say well, that you should 
have relics for your chapel? 

Such is what is narrated by St. Nil, an eye- 
witness, who could neither be deceived nor deceive; 
such is what Don Ruinart has quoted as a genu- 
ine act. Now every man of sense, every intelli- 
gent christian, will ask himself, whether a better 
mode could be adopted of dishonoring the most 
holy and venerated religion in the world, and of 
turning it into ridicule? 

I shall not speak of the Eleven Thousand Vir- 
gins; I shall not discuss the fable of the 'Theban 
legion, composed (says the.author) of six thou- 
sand six hundred men, all christians coming from 
the east by Mount St. Bernard, suffering martyr- 
dom in the year 286, the period of the most pro- 
found peace as regarded the church, and in the 
gorge of a mountain where it is impossible to place 
300 men a-breast; a fable written more than 550 
years after the event; a fable in which a king of 
Burgundy is spoken of who never existed; a fa- 
ble in short acknowledged to be absurd by all the 
learned who have not lost their reason.* 

Behold what Don Ruinart narrates seriously! 
Let us pray to God for the good sense of Don 
Ruinart! 


SECTION II. 


How does it happen that, in the enlightened 
age in which we live, learned and useful writers 
are still found who nevertheless follow the stream 
of old errors, and who corrupt many truths by ad- 
mitted fables? They reckon the era of the mar- 
tyrs from the first year of the empire of Diocle- 
sian, who was then far enough from inflicting 
martyrdom on anybody. They forget that his 


* Here follows the silly legend of St. Romanus, al- 
ready given.—T. 
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wife Prisca was a christian, that the principal of- 
ficers of his household were christians; that he 
protected them constantly during eighteen years; 
that they built at Nicomedia a church more sump- 
tuous than his palace; and that they would never 
have been persecuted if they had not outraged 
the Cesar Valerius. 

Is it possible that any one should still dare to 
assert, ‘‘that Dioclesian died of age, despair, and 
misery ;”,—he who was seen to quit life like a phi- 
losopher, as he had quitted the empire; he who, 
solicited to resume the supreme power, loved bet- 
ter to cultivate his fine gardens at Salona, than to 
reign again over the whole of the then known 
world? 

Oh ye compilers! will you never cease to com- 
pile? You have usefully employed your three 
fingers; employ still more usefully your reason. 

What! You repeat to me that St. Peter reign- 
ed over the faithful at Rome for twenty-five 
years, and that Nero had him put to death to- 
gether with St. Paul, in order to revenge the 
death of Simon the magician, whose legs they 
had broken by their prayers? 

To report such fables, though with the best 
motive, is to insult christianity. 

The poor creatures who still repeat these ab- 
surdities, are copyists who renew in octavo and 
duodecimo old stories that honest men no Jonger 
read, and who have never opened a book of 
wholesome criticism. ‘hey rake up the anti- 
quated tales of the church; they know nothing of 
either Middleton, or Dodwell, or Bruker, or Du- 
moulin, or Fabricius, or Grabius, or even Dupin, 
or of any one of those who have lately carried 
light into the darkness. 


SECTION III. 


We are fooled with martyrdoms that make us 
break out into laughter. The 'Tituses, the Tra- 
jans, the Marcus Aureliuses, are painted as mon- 
sters of cruelty. Fleuri, abbé of Loe Dieu, has 
disgraced his ecclesiastical history by tales which 
a sensible old woman would not tell to little child- 
ren. 

Can it be seriously repeated, that the Romans 
condemned seven virgins, each seventy years old, 
to pass through the hands of all the young men 
of the city of Ancyra—those Romans who pun- 
ished the Vestals with death for the Jeast gallant- 
ry? 

vA hundred tales of this sort are found in the 
martyrologies. ‘The narrators have hoped to ren- 
der the ancient Romans odious, and they have 
rendered themselves ridiculous. Do you want 
good well-authenticated barbarities—good and 
well-attested massacres, rivers of blood which 
have actually flowed—fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, infants at the breast, who have in reality 
had their throats cut, and been heaped on one an- 
other? Persecuting monsters! Seek these truths 
only in your own annals: you will find them in 
the crusades against the Albigenses, in the mas- 


sacres of Merindol and Cabriére, in the frightful] 


day of St. Bartholomew, in the massacres of Ire- 
Jand, in the valleys of the Pays de Vaud. It be- 
comes you well, barbarians as you are, to impute 
extravagant cruelties to the best of emperors; 
you who have deluged Europe with blood, and 
covered it with corpses, in order to prove that the 
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same body ean be in a thousand places at once, 
and that the pope can sell indulgences! Cease 
to calumniate the Romans, your law-givers, and 
ask pardon of God for the abominations of your 
forefathers ! 

It is not the torture, you say, which makes 
martyrdom; it is the cause. Well! I agree with 
you that your victims ought not to be designated 
by the name of martyr, which signifies witness; 
but what name shall we give to your execution- 
ers? Phalaris and the Busiris were the gentlest 
of men in comparison with you. Does not your 
inquisition, which still remains, make reason, na- 
ture, and religion boil with indignation? Great 
God! If mankind should reduce to ashes that in- 
fernal tribunal, would they be unacceptable in thy 
avenging eyes? 


MASS. 


TE mass, in ordinary language, 1s the great- 
est and most august of the ceremonies of the 
church. Different names are given to it, accord- 
ing to the rights practised in the various countries 
where it is celebrated; as the Mosarabian or 
Gothic mass, the Greek mass, the Latin mass. 
Durandus and EKckius call those masses dry, in 
which no consecration is made, as that which is 
appointed to be said in particular by aspirants to 
the priesthood; and cardinal Bona relates,* on 
the authority of William of Nangis, that St. 
Louis, in his voyage abroad, had it said in this 
manner, lest the motion of the vessel should spill 
the consecrated wine. He also quotes Géné- 
brard, who says that he assisted at ‘Turin, in 
1587, at asimilar mass, celebrated in a church, 
but after dinner and very late, for the funeral of 
a person of rank. 

Pierre le Chantre also speaks of the two-fold, 
three-fold, and even four-fold mass, in which the 
priest celebrated the masg of the day or the feast, 
as far as the offertory, then began a second, third, 
and sometimes a fourth, as faras the same place; 
after which he said as many secretas as he had 
begun masses; he recited the canon only once for 
the whole; and at the end he added as many col- 
lects as he had joined together masses.f 

It was not until about the close of the fourth 
century that the word mass began to signify the 
celebration of the eucharist. ‘The learned Beatus 
Rhenanus, in his notes on Tertullian,t observes, 
that St. Ambrose consecrated this popular expres- 
sion, ‘missa,’ taken from the sending out of the 
catechumens, after the reading of the gospel. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, |] we find a lit- 
urgy in the name of St. James, by which it ap- 
pears, that instead of invoking the saints in the 
canon of the mass, the primitive church prayed 
for them. ‘ We also offer to thee, O Lord,” 
said the celebrator, ‘*this bread and this chalice 
for all the saints that have been pleasing in thy 
sight from the beginning of ages: for the patri- 
archs, the prophets, the just, the apostles, the 
martyrs, the confessors, bishops, priests, deacons, 


* Book i. chap. 15, on the Liturgy. 

t+ Bingham, Origines Ecclesiastice, vol. vi. book 15.- 
chap. iv. art. 5. 

+ Book iv. against Marcion, 

|! Book viii. chap. 12. 
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sub-deacons, readers, chaunters, virgins, widows, 
laymen, and all whose names are known unto 
thee.” But St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who lived in 
the fourth century, substituted this explanation: 
—* After which,” says he, “we commemorate 
those who die before us, and first the patriarchs, 
apostles, and martyrs, that God may reecive our 
prayers through their intercession.”* ‘This proves 
(as will be said in the article Rerics) that the 
worship of the saints was then beginning to be in- 
troduced into the church. 

Noel Alexanderf cites acts of St. Andrew, in 
which that apostle is made to say,—‘ I offer up 
every day, on the altar of the only true God, not 
the flesh of bulls nor the blood of goats, but the 
‘unspotted lamb, which still remains living and 
entire after it is sacrificed, and all the faithful eat 
of its flesh;” but this learned dominican acknowl- 
edges that this piece was unknown until the eighth 
century. ‘The first who cited it was Atherius, 
bishop of Osma in Spain, who wrote against li- 
pard in 788. 

Abdias relatest that St. John, being forewarn- 
ed by the Lord of the termination of his career, 
prepared for death and recommended his church 
to God. He then had bread brought to him, 
which he took, and, lifting up his hands to hea- 
ven, blessed it, broke it, and distributed it among 
those who were present, saying,—‘‘ Let my por- 
tion be your’s, and let your’s be mine.” This 
manner of celebrating the eucharist (which means 
thanksgiving) is more conformable to the institu- 
tion of that ceremony. , 

St. Luke indeed informs us,|| that Jesus, after 
‘distributing bread and wine among his apostles, 
who were supping with him, said to them,—** Do 
this in memory of me.” St. Matthew,§ and St. 
Mark? say, moreover, that Jesus sang a hymn. 
St. John, who in his gospel mentions neither the 
distribution of the bread and wine, nor the hymn, 
speaks of the latter at great Jength in his Acts, of 
which we give the text, as quoted by the second 
council of Nice :**— 

“ Before our Lord was taken by the Jews,” 
says this well-beloved apostle of Jesus, ‘he as- 
sembled us all together, and said to us,—Let us 
sing a hymn in honor of the Father, after which 
we will execute the design we have conceived. 
He ordered us therefore to form a circle, holding 
one another by the hand; then, having placed 
himself in the middle of the circle, he said to us, 
Amen; follow me. Then he began the canticle, 
and said, Glory be to thee, O Father! We all 
answered, Amen. Jesus continued, saying, Glo- 
ry to the Word, &c. Glory to the Spirit, &c. 
Glory to Grace, &c. and the apostles constantly 
answered, Amen.” : . 

After some other doxologies, Jesus sai, 1 will 
save, and I will be saved, Amen. 
and J will be unbound, Amen. 
ed, and I will wound, Amen. I will be bern, and 
I will beget, Amen. I willeat, and I will be con- 


* Fifth Catechesis. 

+ Century 1, p. 109. 

+ Hist. Apostol. book iv. art, 22, 23. 
‘Mt Chap. xxii. 19. 

§ Chap. xxvi. 30. 

Chap. xiv. 26. 

‘** Col. 358. 
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sumed, Amen. I will be hearkened to, and I will 
hearken, Amen. I will be comprehended by the 
spirit, being all spirit, all understanding, Amen. 
{ will be washed, and I willwash, Amen. Grace 
brings dancing; I will play on the flute; all of 
you dance, Amen. I will sing sorrowful airs; 
now all of you lament, Amen.” 

St. Augustin, who begins a part of this hymn 


‘in his epistle to Ceretius,* gives also the follow- 


ling:—** I will deck, and I will be decked. I am 
a lamp to those who see me and know me. Iam 
the door for all who will knock at it. Do you, 


who see what. I do, be careful not to speak of it.” 

This dance of Jesus and the apostles is evi- 
dently imitated from that of the Egyptian thera- 
peute, who danced after supper in their assem- 
blies, at first divided into two choirs, then united 
the men and the women together, as at the feast 
of Bacchus, after swallowing plenty of celestial 
wine (as Philo says.f) 

Besides we know, that according to the Jewish 
tradition, after their coming out of Egypt, and 
passing the Red Sea, whence the solemnity of the 
passover took its name,t Moses and his sister as- 
sembled two musical choirs, one composed of 
men, the other of women, who, while dancing, 
sung a canticle of thanksgiving. These instru- 
ments, instantaneously assembled, these choirs 
arranged with so much promptitude, the facility 
with which the songs and dances are executed, 
suppose a habitude in these two exercises much 
anterior to the moment of execution. 

This usage was afterwards perpetrated among 
the Jews.|| The daughters of Shiloh were danc- 
ing according to custom, at the solemn feast of the 


I will unbind, | 
T will be wound-! 


Lord, when the young men of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, to whom they had been refused for wives, 
carried them off by the counsel of the old men 
of Israel. And at this day, in Palestine, the wo- 
men, assembled near the tombs of their relatives, 
dance in a mournful manner, and utter cries of 
lamentation.§ 

We also know, that the first christians held 
among themselyes agape, or-feasts of charity, in 
inemory of the last supper which Jesus celebrat- 
ed with his apostles, from which the pagans took 
occasion to bring against them the most odious 
charges; on which, io banish every shadow of 
licentiousness, the pastors forbade the kiss of 
peace, that concluded the ceremony, to be given 
between persons of different sexes.1 But vari- 
ous abuses, which were even then complained of 
by St. Paul,** and which the council of Gangres, 
in the year $24, vainly undertook to reform, at 
Jength caused the agapz to be abolished in 397, 
by the third Council of Carthage, of which the 
forty-first canon ordained, that the holy mysteries 
should be celebrated fasting. 

It will not be doubted, that these feastings were 
accompanied by dances, when it is recollected 
that, according to Scaliger, the bishops were 


* Epist. 237. 

+ Treatise on the Contemplative Life. 
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called in the Latin church ‘presules,’ (from 
‘ priesiliendo’) only because they led off the dance. 
Héliot, in his History of the Monastic Orders, 
says a/so, that during the persecutions which dis- 
turbed the peace of the first christians, congrega- 
tions were formed of men and women, who, after 
the manner of the Therapeutee, retired into the 
deserts, where they assembled in the hamlets on 
Sundays and feast-days, and danced piously, sing- 
ing the prayers of the church. 

In Portugal, in Spain, and in Rousillon, solemn 
dances are still performed in honor of the myste- 
ries of christianity. On every vigil of a feast of 
the Virgin, the young women assemble before 
the doors of the churches dedicated to her, and 
pass the night in dancing round, and_ singing 
hymns and canticles in honor of her. Cardinal 
Ximenes restored in his time, in the cathedral of 
Toledo, the ancient usage of the Mosarabian mass, 
during which dances are performed in the choir 
and the nave, with equal order and devotion. In 
France too, about the middle of the last century, 
the priests and all the people of Limoges might 
be seen dancing round in the collegiate church, 
singing—“ Sant Marcian, pregas pernous, et nous 
epingaren per bous’—that is, ‘‘ St. Martial, pray 
for us, and we will dance for you.” 

And lastly, the jesuit Menestirer, in the preface 
to his Treatise on Ballets, published in 1682, says, 
that he had himself seen the canons of some 
churches take the singing-boys by the hand on 
Easter-day, and dance in the choir, singing hymns 
of rejoicing. What has been said, in the article 
Catenps, of the extravagant dances of the feast 
of fools, exhibits a part of the abuses which have 
caused dancing to be discontinued in the ceremo- 
nies of the mass, which, the greater their gravity, 
are the better calculated to impose on the simple. 


MASSACRES. 


Ir is perhaps as difficult as it is useless to as- 
certain whether ‘mazzacrium,’ a word of the low 
Latin, is the root of ‘massacre,’ or whether ‘ mas- 
sacre’ is the root of ‘ mazzacrium.’ 

A massacre signifies a number of men killed. 
There was yesterday a great massacre near War- 
saw—near Cracow. We never say—There has 
been a massacre of a man; yet we do say—A man 
has been massacred: in that case it is understood 
that he has been killed barbarously by many 
blows. 

Poetry makes use of the word ‘ massacred ’ for 
killed, assassinated. 


Que par ses propres mains son pére massacré.— Cinna, 


An Englishman has made a compilation of all 
the massacres perpetrated on account of religion 
since the first centuries of our vulgar era.* 

I have been very much tempted to write against 
the English author; but his memoir not appear- 
ing to be exaggerated, I have restrained myself, 
For the future I hope there will be no more such 
calculations to make. But to whom shall we be 
indebted for that? 


——S$ 
* See the work entitled ‘* Dieu et les Hommes,” ch. 
xiii. 


MASSACRES. 


MASTER. 
MASTER. 


SECTION I. 


How unfortunate am I to have been born! said 
Ardassan Ougli, a young icoglan of the grand 
sultan of the Turks. Yet, if I depended only on 


the sultan—but I am also subject to the chief of 


my oda, to the cassigi bachi; and when I receive 
my pay, I must prostrate myself before a clerk 
of the teftardar, who keeps back half of it. I 
was not seven years old, when in spite of myself 
I was circumcised with great ceremony and was 
ill for a fortnight after it. The dervise who prays 
to us is also my master; an iman is still more my 
master, and the mullah still more so than the 
iman. ‘The cadi is another master, the kadesles- 
ker a greater; the mufti a greater than all these 
together. The kiaia of the grand vizier with one 
word could cause me to be thrown into the canal; 
and finally, the grand vizier could have me be- 
headed, and the skin of my head stripped off, 
without any person caring about the matter. 

Great God, how many masters! If I had as 
many souls and bodies as I have duties to fulfil, I 
could not bear it. Oh Allah! why hast thou not 
mademeanowl? I should live freein my hole, and 
eat mice at my ease, without masters or servants. 
This is assuredly the true destiny of man; there 
were no masters until it was perverted; no man 
was made to serve another continually. If things 
were in order, each should charitably help his 
neighbor. The quick-sighted would conduct the 
blind; the active would be crutches to the lame. 
This world would be the paradise of Mahomet, 
instead of the hell which is formed precisely un- 
der the inconceivably narrow bridge. 

Thus spoke Ardassan Ougli, after being basti- 
nadoed by one of his masters. 

Some years afterwards, Ardassan Ougli became 
a pacha with three tails. He made a prodigious 
fortune, and firmly believed that all men except 
the grand 'Turk and the grand vizier were born 
to serve him, and all women to give him pleasure 
according to his wishes. 


SECTION II. 


How can one man become the master of an- 
other? And by what kind of incomprehensible 
magic has he been able to become the master of 
several othermen? A great number of good vol- 
umes have been written on this subject, but I give 
the preference to an Indian fable, because it is 
short, and fables explain everything. 

Adimo, the father of all the Indians, had two 
sons and two daughters by his wife Pocrita, The 
eldest was a vigorous giant, the youngest was a 
little hunchback, the two girls were pretty. As 
soon as the giant was strong enough, he lay with 
his two sisters, and caused the little hunchback to 
serve him. Of his two sisters, the one was his 
cook, the other his gardener. When the giant 
would sleep, he began by chaining his little bro- 
ther to a tree; and when the latter fled from him, 
he caught him in four strides, and gave him twen- 
ty blows with the strength of an ox. 

The dwarf submitted, and became the best sub- 


ject in the world. The giant, satisfied with see- 


ing him fulfil the duties of a subject, permitted 
him to sleep with one of his sisters, with whom 
he was disgusted. The children who sprung 


MATTER, 


from this marriage were not quite hunchbacks, | 
but they were sufficiently deformed. They were 
brought up in the fear of God and of the giant. 
They received an excellent education; they were 
taught that their uncle was a giant by divine right, 
who could do what he pleased with all his family; 
that if he had some pretty niece or grand-niece, 
he should have her without difficulty, and not one 
should marry her unless he permitted it. 

The giant dying, his son, who was neither so 
strong or so great as he was, believed himself to 
be like his father, a giant by divine right. He 
pretended to make all the men work for him, and 
slept with all the girls. The family leagued 
against him: he was killed, and they became a 
ee 

The Siamese pretend, that on the contrary the 
family commenced by being republican; and that 
the giant existed not until after a great many 
years and dissensions: but all the authors of Be- 
nares and Siam agree, that men lived an infinity 
of ages before they had the wit to make laws, 
and they prove it by an unanswerable argument, 

«which is, that even at present, when all the world 
piques itself upon having wit, we have not yet 
found the means of making a score of laws pass- 
ably good. 

It is still, for example, an insoluble question in 
India, whether republics were established before 
or after monarchies; if confusion has appeared 
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PHILOSOPHER. 
But it may very well be, that he has granted to 
‘this matter many properties which you cannot 
comprehend. 
DEMONIAC,. 
Which I cannot comprehend, villain! 
PHILOSOPHER. 

Yes. His power goes much further than your 
understanding. 

DEMONIAC. 

His power! his power! thou talkest like a true 
atheist. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

However, I have the testimony of many holy 
fathers on my side. 

DEMONIAC. 

Go to, go to: neither God nor they shall pre- 
vent us from burning thee alive—the death inflict- 
ed on parricides and on philosophers who are not 
of our opinion. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Was it the Devil or thyself that invented this 

method of arguing? 
DEMONIAC. 

Vile wretch! darest thou to couple my name 
with the Devil’s? (Here the demoniac strikes 
the philosopher, who returns him the blow with 
interest. ) 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Help! philosophers! 


more horrible to men than despotism? I am ig- 
norant how it happened in order of time, but in 
that of nature we must agree that men are all 
born equal: violence and ability made the first 
masters; laws have made the present. 


MATTER. 
SECTION I. 


A polite Dialogue between a Demoniac and a 
Philosopher. 


DEMONIAC. 

Yes, thou enemy of God and man, who be- 
lievest that God is all-powerful, and is at liberty 
to confer the gift of thought on every being whom 
he shali vouchsafe to choose, I will go and de- 
nounce thee to the inquisitor; I will have thee 
burned. Beware, I warn thee for the last time. 

, PHILOSOPHER. 

Are these yourarguments? Isit thus you teach 

mankind? I admire your mildness. 
DEMONIAC. 

Come, I will be patient for a moment, while 
the faggots are preparing. Answer me—What 
is spirit‘ 


PHILOSOPHER. 
I know not. 
DEMONIAC. 
What is matter? 
PHILOSOPHER. 


I scarcely know. I believe it to have extent, 
solidity, resistance, gravity, divisibility, mobility. 
God may have given it a thousand other qualities 
of which I am ignorant. 

DEMONIAC. 

_A thousand other qualities, traitor! Isee what 
thou wouldest be at: thou wouldest tell me that 
God can animate matter, that he given instinct to 
animals, that he is the master of all. 


DEMONIAC, 

Holy brotherhood! help! 

(Here half-a-dozen philosophers arrive on one 
side, and on the other rush in a hundred domini- 
cans, with a hundred familiars of the inquisition, 
and a hundred alguazils. The contest is too un- 
equal. ) 


SECTION II. 


When wise men are asked, what is the soul? 
they answer, that they know not. If they are 
asked, what is matter? they make the same re- 
ply. It is true, that there are professors, and par- 
ticularly scholars, who know all this perfectly; 
and when they have repeated that matter has ex- 
tent and divisibility, they think they have said all: 
being pressed, however, to say what this thing is 
which is extended, they find themselves consider- 
ably embarrassed. It is composed of parts, say 
they. And of what are these parts composed? 
Are the elements of the parts divisible? Then 
they are mute, or they talk a great deal; which 
are equally suspicious. Is this almost unknown 
being called matter, eternal? Such was the be- 
lief of all antiquity. Has it of itself active force? 
Many philosophers have thought so. Have those 
who deny it a right to deny it? You conceive not 
that matter can have anything of itself; but how 
can you be assured that it has not of itself the 
properties necessary to it? You are ignorant of 
its nature, and you refuse it the modes which 
nevertheless are in its nature: for it can no soon- 
er have been, than it has been inacertain fashion 
—it has had figure, and having necessarily figure, 
is it impossible that it should not have had other 
modes attached to its configuration? Matter ex- 
ists, but you know it only by your sensations. 
Alas! of what avail have been all the subtleties 
(of the mind since man first reasoned? Geometry 


has taught us many truths, metaphysics very few- 
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We weigh matter, we measure it, we decompose 
it; and if we seek to advance one step beyond 
these gross operations, we find ourselves power- 
less, and before us an immeasurable abyss. 

Pray forgive all mankind who were deceived 
in thinking that matter existed by itself. Could 
they do otherwise? How are we to imagine that 
what is without succession has not always been? 
If it were not necessary for matter to exist, why 
should it exist? And if it was necessary that it 
should be, why should it not have been forever? 
No axiom has ever been more universally receiv- 
ed than this—* Of nothing, nothing comes.” _ In- 
deed the contrary is incomprehensible. With 
every nation, chaos preceded the arrangement 
which a divine hand made of the whole world. 
The eternity of matter has with no people been 
injurious to the worship of the Divinity. Reli 
gion was never startled at the recognition of an 
eternal God as the master of an eternal matter. 
We of the present day are so happy as to know 
by faith, that God brought matter out of nothing; 
but no nation has ever been instructed in this 
dogma; even the Jews were ignorant of it. The 
first verse of Genesis says, that the Gods (Eloim, 
not Eloi) made heaven and earth. It does not 
say, that heaven and earth were created out of 
nothing. 

Philo, who lived at the only time when the 
Jews had any erudition, says, in his Chapter on 
the Creation, “‘ God, being good by nature, bore 
no envy against substance, matter; which of it- 
self had nothing good, having by nature only in- 
ertness, confusion, and disorder: it was bad, and 
he vouchsafed to make it good.” 

The idea of chaos put into order by a God, is 
to be found in all ancient theogonies. Hesiod 
repeated the opinion of the orientals, when he 
said in his 'Theogony, ‘‘ Chaos was that which 
first existed.” ‘The whole Roman empire spoke 
in these words of Ovid— 


Sic ubi dispositam quisquis fuit ille Deorum 
Congeriem secuit. 


Matter then, in the hands of God, was consid- 
ered like clay under the potter’s wheel, if these 
feeble images may be used to express his divine 
power. 

Matter, being eternal, must have had eternal 
properties—as configuration, the vis inertiz, mo- 
tion, and divisibility. But this divisibility is only 
a consequence of motion; for without motion no- 
thing is divided, nor separated, nor arranged. 
Motion therefore was regarded as essential to 
matter. Chaos had been a confused motion, and 
the arrangement of the universe was a regular 
motion, communicated to all bodies by the Mas- 
ter of the World. But how can matter have mo- 
tion by itself, as it has, according to all the an- 
cients, extent and divisibility ? 

But it cannot be conceived to be without ex- 
tent, and it may be conceived to.be without mo- 
tion. ‘To this it was answered,—It is impossible 
that matter should not be permeable; and being 

ermeable, something must be continually pass- 
ing through its pores. Why should there be pas- 
sages, if nothing passes? 

Reply and rejoinder might thus be continued 
forever. ‘The system of the eternity of matter, 


like all other systems, has very great difficulties. | 


That of the formation of matter out of nothing, 
is no less incomprehensible. 'We must admit it, 
and not flatter ourselves with accounting for it: 
philosophy does not account for everything. How 
many incomprehensible things are we not obliged 
to admit, even in geometry! Can any one con- 
ceive two lines constantly approaching each other, 
yet never meeting? 

Geometricians indeed will tel] you, the proper- 
ties of asymptotes are demonstrated; you cannot 
help admitting them;—but creation is not why 
then admit it? Why is it hard for you to be- 
lieve, like all the ancients, in the eternity of mat- 
ter? The theologian will press you on the other 
side, and say,—If you believe in the eternity of 
matter, then you acknowledge two principles— 
God and matter; you fall into the error of Zo- 
roaster and of Manes. ’ 

No answer can be given to the geometricians, 
for those folks know of nothing but their lines, 
their superfices, and their solids; but you may say 
to the theologians,—W herein am I a Manichean? 
Here are stones which an architect has not made, 
but of which he has erected an immense building. 
I do not admit two architects: the rough stones 
have obeyed power and genius. 

Happily, whatever system a man embraces, it 
is in no way hurtful to morality; for what im- 
ports it whether matter is made or arranged? 
God is still an absolute master. Whether chaos 
was created out of nothing, or only reduced to 
order, it is still our duty to be virtuous; scarcely 
any of these metaphysical questions affect the 
conduct of life. It is with disputes as with table- 
talk; each one forgets after dinner what he has 
said, and goes whithersoever his interest or his 
inclination calls him. 


MEETINGS (PUBLIC). 


MererTine, ‘assemblée,’ is a general term ap- 
plicable to any collection of people for secular, 
sacred, political, conversational, festive, or cor- 
porate purposes; in short, to all occasions on 
which numbers meet together. 

It is a term which prevents all verbal disputes, 
and all abusive and injurious implications by 
which men are in the habit of stigmatising socie- 
ties to which they do not themselves belong. 

The legal meeting or assembly of the Athen- 
ians was called the ‘church.’* 

This word church, being peculiarly appropri- 
ated among us to express a convocation of catho- 
lics in one place, we did not in the first instance 
apply it to the public assembly of protestants; 
but used indeed the expression—‘a flock of Hu- 
guenots.’ Politeness however, which in time ex- 
plodes all noxious terms, at length employed for 
the purpose the term assembly or meeting, which 
offends no one. 

In England, the dominant church applies the 
name of ‘meeting’ to the churches of all the non- 
contormists. 

The word assembly is particularly suitable to a 
collection of persons invited to go and pass their 
evening at a house where the host receives them 
with courtesy and kindness, and where play, con- 
versation, supper, and dancing, constitute their 


* See article CuurcH. 


MESSIAH. 


amusements. If the number invited be small, it 
is not called an ‘assembly,’ but a rendezvous of 
friends; and friends are never very numerous. 

Assemblies are called, in Italian, ‘conversa- 
zione,’ ‘ridotto.’ The word ‘ridotto’ is properly 
what we once signified by the word ‘reduit,’ in- 
trenchment; but ‘reduit’ having sunk into a term 
ef contempt among us, our editors translated ‘ri- 
dotto? by redoubt. The papers informed us, 
among the important intelligence contained in 
them relating to Europe, that many noblemen of 
the highest consideration went to take chocolate 
at the house of the princess Borghese; and that 
there was a redoubt there. It was announced to 
Europe, in another paragraph, that there would 
be a redoubt on the following Tuesday at her ex- 
cellency’s the marchioness of Santafior. 

It was found however that in relating the events 
of war, it was necessary to speak of real redoubts, 
which in fact implied things actually redoubtable 
and formidable, from which cannon were discharg- 
ed. ‘The word was therefore, in such circum- 
stances, obviously unsuitable to the ‘ridotti paci- 
fici,’ the pacific redoubts of mere amusement; and 
the old term assembly was restored, which is in- 
deed the only proper one. 

That of rendezvous is occasionally used, but 
it is more adapted to a small company, and most 
of all for two individuals. 


MESSIAH. 
Advertisement. 


Tuis article is by M. Polier de Bottens, of an 
old French family, settled for two hundred years 
in Switzerland. He is first pastor of Lausanne, 
and his knowledge is equal to his piety. He com- 
posed this article for the great Encyclopedia, in 
which it was inserted. Only some passages were 
suppressed, which the examiners thought might 
be abused by the catholics, less learned and less 
pious than the author. It was received with ap- 
plause by all the wise. P 

It was printed at the same. time in another 
small dictionary, and was attributed in France to 
a man whom there was no reluctance to molest. 
The article was supposed to be impious, because 
it was supposed to be by a layman; and the work 
and its pretended author were violently attacked. 
The man thus accused contented himself with 
laughing at the mistake. He beheld with com- 
passion this instance of the errors and injustices 
which men are every day committing in their 
judgments; for he had the wise and learned 
/priest’s manuscript, written by his own hand. It 
is still in his possession, and will be shown to 
whoever shall choose to examine it. In it will 
be found the very erasures made by this Jayman 
himself, to prevent malignant interpretations. — 

- Now then we reprint this article in all the in- 
tegrity of the original. We have contracted it 
only to prevent repeating what we have printed 
elsewhere; but we have not added a single 
word. 

_ The best of this affair is, that one of the vener- 
able author’s brethren wrote the most ridiculous 
things in the world against this article of his rev- 
-erend brother’s, thinking that he was writing 
against acommon enemy. ‘This is like fighting 
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in the dark, when one is attacked by one’s own 
party. 

It has a thousand times happened, that contro- 
versialists have condemned passages in St. Au- 
gustin and St. Jerome, not knowing that they 
were by those futhers. They would anathema- 
tize a part of the New Testament if they had not 
heard by whom it was written. Thus it is that 
men too often judge. 


Messiah, ‘ Messias.? This word comes from 
the Hebrew, and is synonymous with the Greek 
word ‘Christ.? Both are terms consecrated in 
religion, which are now no longer given to any 
but the anointed by eminence—the Sovereign De- 
liverer whom the ancient Jewish people expect- 
ed, for whose coming they still sigh, and whom 
the christians find in-the person, of Jesus the Son 
of Mary, whom they consider as the anointed of 
the Lord, the Messiah promised to humanity. 
The Greeks also use the word ‘ Elcimmeros,’ 
meaning the same thing with ‘ Christos.’ 

In the Old ‘Testament we see that the word 
Messiah, far from being peculiar to the Deliverer, 
for whose coming the people of Israel sighed, 
was not even so to the true and faithful servants 
of God, but that this name was often given to 
idolatrous kings and princes, who were, in the 
hands of the Eternal, the ministers of his 
vengeance, or instruments for executing the 
counsels of his wisdom. So the author of Ec- 
elesiasticus says of Elisha,—‘‘ Qui ungis reges 
ad penitentiam;”’* or, as it is rendered by the 
Septuagint, “ad vindictam’’—* You anoint kings 
to execute the vengeance of the Lord.” There- 
fore he sent a prophet to anoint Jehu king of Is- 
rael, and announced sacred unction to Hazael, 
king of Damascus and Syria;t those two princes 
being the Messiahs of the Most High, to revenge 
the crimes and abominations of the house of 
Ahab. 

But in the xlv. of Isaiah, verse 1, the name of 
Messiah is expressly given to Cyrus—‘ Thus 
saith the Lord to Cyrus, his anointed, his Mes- 
siah, whose right hand I have holden to subdue 
nations before him,” Sc. 

Ezekiel, in xxviii. of his Revelations, v. 14, 
gives the name of Messiah to the king of Tyre, 
whom he also calls Cherubin, and speaks of him 
and his glory in terms full of an emphasis of 
which it is easier to feel the beauties than to catch 
the sense. ‘‘Son of man,” says the Eternal to 
the prophet, ‘take up a lamentation upon the 
king of Tyre, and say unto him, 'Thus saith the 
Lord God; thou sealest up the sun, full of wis- 
dom, and perfect in beauty. ‘Thou hast been the 
Lord’s garden of Eden (or, according to other 
versions, “Thou wast all the Lord’s delight”); 
every precious stone was thy covering; the sar- 
dius, topaz, and the diamond; the beryl, the onyx, 
and the jasper; the sapphire, the emerald, and 
the carbuncle and gold: the workmanship of thy 
tabrets and thy pipes was prepared in thee in the 
day that thou wast created. Thou wast a Cher- 
ubin, a Messiah, for protection, and I set thee up; 
thou hast been upon the holy mountain of God; 
thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the 
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stones of fire. ‘Thou wast perfect in thy ways 
from the day that thou wast created till iniquity 
was found in thee.” 

And the name of Messiah, in Greek Christ, 
was given to the kings, prophets, and high-priests 
of the Hebrews. We read, in 1 Kings, chap. xii. | 
5,—© The Lord is witness against you, and his 
Messiah ‘is witness;” that is, the king whom he: 
has set up. And elsewhere,—** Touch not my 
Anointed; do no evil to my prophets... . Da- 
vid, animated by the Spirit of God, repeatedly 
gives to his father-in-law Saul, whom he had no: 
cause to love—he gives, I say, to this reprobate, 
king, from whom the Spirit of the Eternal was, 
withdrawn, the name and title of Anointed, or| 
Messiah of the Lord. 
he frequently, “from laying my hand upon the 
Lord’s Anointed, upon God’s Messiah.” 

If the fine title of Messiah, or Anointed of the 
Eternal, was given to idolatrous kings, to cruel, 
and tyrannical princes, it used very often indeed, 
in our ancient oracles to designate the real Anoint- 
ed of the Lord, the Messiah by eminence; the ob- 
ject of the desire and expectation of all the faith- 
ful of Israel. ‘Thus Hannah, the mother of Sam- 
uel, concluded her canticle with these remarka- 
ble words, which cannot apply to any king, for 
we know that at that time the Jews had. not one: 
—‘* The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth; 
and he shall give strength unto his king, and ex- 
alt the horn of his Messiah.”* We find the same 
word in the following vracles:—Psalm ii. verse 
2; Jeremiah, Lamentations, chap. iv. verse 20; 
Daniel, chap. ix. verse 25; Habakkuk, chap. iii. 
verse 13. 

If we compare all these different oracles, and} 
in general all those ordinarily applied to the Mes- 
siah, there will result contradictions, almost irre-| 
concilable, justifying to a certain point the obsti-; 
nacy of the people to whom these oracles were 
given. 

How indeed could these be conceived, before 
the event had so well justified it in the person of 
Jesus, sonof Mary? How, I say, could there be 
conceived an intelligence in some sort divine and 
human together; a being both great and lovely, 
triumphing over the Devil, yet tempted and car- 
ried away by that infernal spirit, that prince of 
the powers of air, and made to travel in spite of 
himself; at.once master and servant, king and 
subject, sacrificer and victim, mortal and immor- 
tal, rich and poor, a glorious conqueror, whose 
reign shall have no end, who is to subdue all na- 
ture by prodigies, and yet a man of sorrows, with- 
out the conveniences, often without the absolute 
necessaries of this life, of which he calls himself 
king; and that he comes, covered with glory and 


honor, terminating a life of innocence and wretch-| 


edness, of incessant crosses and contradictions, 
by a death alike shameful and cruel, finding in 
this very humiliation, this extraordinary abase- 
ment, the source of an unparalleled elevation, 
“Wuich raises him to the summit of glory, power, 
and felicity; that is, to the rank of the first of 
creatures? 

All christians agree in finding these character-| 
istics, apparently so incompatible, in the person, 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they call the ‘ Christ:? 


“God preserve me,” says | 
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his followers gave him this title by eminence, not 
that he had been anointed in a sensible and ma- 
terial manner, as some kings, prophets, and sacri- 
ficers anciently were, but because the divine spirit 
had designated him for those great offices, and he 
had received the spiritual unction necessary there- 
unto. 

* We had proveeded thus far on so competent 

an article, when a Dutch preacher, more cele- 
brated for this discovery than for the indifferent 
‘productions of a genius otherwise feeble and ill- 
informed, showed to us that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Messiah of God, was anointed at the 
‘three grand periods of his life, as our king, our 
‘prophet, and our sacrificer. 
At the time of his baptism, the voice of the 
sovereign master of nature declared him to be his 
‘son, his only, his well-beloved son, and for that 
'very reason his representative. 

When on Mount Tabor he was transfigured 
and associated with Moses and Elias, the same 
‘supernatural voice announces him to humanity as 
‘the son of him who loves and who sends the pro- 
‘phets; as him who is to be hearkened to in pre- 
ference to all others. 

In Gethsemané, an angel comes down from 
heaven to support him in the extreme anguish 
occasioned by the approach of his torments, and 
‘strengthen him against the terrible apprehensione 
of a death which he cannot avoid, and enable him 
'to become a sacrificer the more excellent, as him- 
iself is the pure and innocent victim that he is 
about to offer. 

The judicious Dutch preacher, a disciple of the 
dilustrious Cocceius, finds the sacramental oi} of 
ithese different celestial unctions in the visible signs 
‘which the power of God caused to appear on his 
‘anointed; in his baptism, ‘ the shadow of the dove,’ 
representing the Holy Ghost coming down from 
‘him;—on Tabor, the ‘miraculous cloud,? which 
enveloped him;—in Gethsemané, the ‘bloody 
/sweat,’ which covered his whole body. 

After this, it would indeed be the height of 
incredulity not to recognise by these marks the 
Lord’s Anointed by eminence—the promised Mes- 
siah; nor doubtless could we sufficiently deplore 
ithe inconceivable blindness of the Jewish people, 
jbut that it was part of the plan of God’s infinite 
wisdom, and was, in his merciful views, essential 
;to the accomplishinent of his work and the salva- 
tion of humanity. 
| But it must also be acknowledged, that in the 
\state of oppression in which the Jewish people 
were groaning, and after all the gloriovs promises 
|which the Eternal had so often made them, they 
must have longed for the coming of a Messiah, 
and looked towards it as the period of their hap- 
py deliverance; and that they are therefore in 
‘some sort excusable for not having recognised a 
‘deliverer in the person of the Lord Jesus, since 
jit is in man’s nature to care more for the body 
than for the spirit, and to be more sensible to pre- 
sent wants than flattered by advantages ‘to come,’ 
‘and for that very reason, always uncertain. 

It must indeed be believed; that Abraham, and 
after him a very small number of patriarchs and 


* ‘The passage from this asterisk to the following one, 
concerning the Dutch preacher, was suppressed in the 
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prophets, were capable of forming an idea of the 
nature of the spiritual reign of the Messiah; but 
these ideas would necessarily be limited to the 
narrow circle of the inspired: and it is not aston- 
ishing that, being unknown to the multitude, these 
notions were so far altered that, when the Savior 
appeared in Judea, the people, their doctors, and 
even their princes, expected a monarch—a con- 
queror—who, by the rapidity of his conquests, 
Was to subdue the whole world. And how could 
these flattering ideas be reconciled with the abject 
and apparently miserable condition of Jesus 

Christ? So, feeling scandalised by his announc- 
ing himself as the Messiah, they persecuted him, 
rejected him, and put him to the most ignomini- 
ous death, Having since then found nothing 
tending to the fulfilment of their oracles, and be- 
ing unwilli:g to renounce them, they indulge in 
all sorts of ideas, each one more chimerical than 
the one preceding. 

Thus, when they beheld the triumphs of the 
christian religion, and found that most of their 
ancient oracles might be explained spiritually, 
and applied to Jesus Christ, they thought proper, 
against the opinion of their fathers, to deny that 
the passages which we allege against them are to 
be understood of the Messiah, thus torturing our 
holy scriptures to their own loss. 

oo of them maintain, that their oracles have 
been misunderstood; that it is in vain to long for 
the coming of a Messiah, since he has already 
come in the person of Ezechias. Such was the 
opinion of the famous Hillel. Others more lax, 
er politely yielding to times and circumstances, 
assert, that the belief in the coming of the Mes- 
siah is not a fundadental article of faith, and that 
the denying this dogma either does not injure the 
integrity of the law, or injures it but slightly. 
Thus the Jew Albo said to the pope, that “ to de- 
ny the coming of the Messiah was only to cut off 
a branch of the tree, without touching the root.” 

The celebrated rabbi, Solomon Jarchi or Ras- 
chi, who lived at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, says, in his Talmudes, that the ancient 
Hebrews believed the Messiah to have been born 
on the day of the last destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Roman armies. This is indeed calling in the 
physician when the man is dead, 

_ The rabbi Kimchi, who also lived in the twelfth 
century, announced that the Messiah, whose com- 
ing he believed to be very near, would drive the 
christians out of Judea, which was then in their 
possession; and it is true that the christians lost 
the Holy Land: but it was Saladin who vanquish- 
ed them. Had that conqueror but protected the 
Jews, and declared for them, it is not unlikely 
that in their enthusiasm they would have made 
him their Messiah. 1 

Sacred writers, and our Lord Jesus himself, 
often compare the reign of the Messiah and eter- 
nal beatitude to a nuptial festival or a banquet; 
but the Talmudists have strangely abused these 
parables: according to them, the Messiah will 
give to his people, assembled in the land of Ca- 
naan, a repast in which the wine will be that 
which was made by Adam himself in the terres- 
trial paradise, and which is kept dry, in vast cel- 
lars, by the angels at the centre of the earth. 

_ At the first course will be served up the famous 
fish called the great Leviathan, which swallows 
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up at once a smaller fish, which smaller fish is 
nevertheless three hundred leagues Jong: the 
whole mass of the waters is laid upon the Levia- 
than, . In the beginning, God created a male and 
a female of this fish; but lest they should over- 
turn the land, and fill the world with their kind, 
God killed the female, and salted her for the Mes- 
siah’s feast. 

The rabbis add, that there will also be killed 
for this repast the bull Behemoth, which is so 
large, that he eats each day the hay from a thou- 
sand mountains. ‘The female of this bull was 
killed in the beginning of the world, that so pro- 
digious a species might not multiply, since this 
could only have injured the other creatures: but 
they assure us that the Eternal did not salt her, 
because dried cow is not so good as she-Levia- 
than. The Jews still put such faith in these rab- 
binical reveries, that they often swear by their 
share of the bull Behemoth, as some impious 
christians swear by their share of paradise. 

After such gross ideas of the coming of the 
Messiah, and of his reign, is it astonishing that 
the Jews, ancient as well as modern, and also 
some of the primitive christians unhappily tinc- 
tured with all these reveries, could not elevate 
themselves to the idea of the divine nature of the 


|Lord’s Anointed, and did not consider the Mes- 


siah as God? Observe how the Jews express 
themselves on this point in the work entitled ‘ Ju- 
dei Lusitani Queestiones ad Christianos.-—* To 
acknowledge a God-man,” say they, “is to abuse 
your own reason, to make yourself a monster—a 
centaur—the strange compound of two natures 
which cannot coalesce.»* They add, that the 
prophets do not teach that the Messiah is God- 
man; that they expressly distinguish between God 
and David, declaring the former to be master, the 
latter servant, &c. 

When the Savior appeared, the prophecies, 
though clear, were unfortunately obscured by the 
prejudices imbibed even at the mother’s breast. 
Jesus Christ himself, either from deference to- 
wards, or for fear of shocking the pubiic opinion, 
seems to have been very reserved concerning his 
divinity. ‘‘He wished,” says St. Chrysostom, 
“insensibly to accustom his auditors to the belief 
of a mystery so far above their reason. If he 
takes upon him the authority of a God, by par- 
doning sin, this action raises up against him all 
who are witnesses of it. His most evident mira- 
cles cannot even convince of his divinity those 
in whose favor they are worked. When, before 
the tribunal of the sovereign sacrificer, he ac- 
knowledges, by a modest intimation, that he is 
the Son of God, the high-priest tears his robe, and 
cries, Blasphemy! Before the sending of the 
Holy Ghost, the Apostles did not even suspect 
the divinity of their dear master. He asks them 
what the people think of him; and they answer, 
that some take him for Elias, others for Jere- 
miah, or some other prophet. A particular reve- 
lation is necessary to make known to St. Peter, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the son of the living God. 

The Jews, revolting against the divinity of 
Christ, have resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
destroy this great mystery; they distort the mean- 
ing of their own oracles, or do not apply them to 
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the Messiah; they assert that the name of God, 
© Eloi,’ is not peculiar to the Divinity, but is giv- 
en, even by sacred writers, to judges, to magis- 
trates, and in general to such as are high in au- 
thority; they do indeed cite a great many passages 
of the holy scriptures that justify this observation, 
bat’ which do not in the least affect the express 
terms of the ancient oracles concerning the Mes- 
siah. 

Lastly, they assert, that if the Savior, and after 
him the evangelists, the apostles, and the first 
christians, call Jesus the Son of God, this august 
term did not in the evangelical times signify any- 
thing but the opposite of son of Belial—that is, a 
good man, a servant of God, in opposition to a 
wicked man, one without the fear of God. 

If the Jews have disputed with Jesus Christ his 
quality of Messiah and his divinity, they have al- 
so used every endeavor to bring him into con- 
tempt, by casting on his birth, his life, and his 
death, all the ridicule and opprobrium that their 
criminal malevolence could imagine. 

Of all the works which the blindness of the 
Jews has produced, there is none more odious 
and more extravagant than the ancient book en- 
titled “‘Sepher Toldos Jeschu,” brought to light 
by Wagenseil, in the second volume of his work 
entitled “Tela Ignea,”’? &c. 

In this Sepher 'Toldos Jeschu we find a mon- 
strous history of the life of our Savior, forged 
with the utmost passion and disingenuousness. 
For instance, they have dared to write, that one 
Panther, or Pandera, an inhabitant of Bethle- 
hem, fell in love with a young woman married to 
Jokanam. By this impure commerce he had a 
son called Jesua or Jesu. The father of this 
child was obliged to fly, and retired to Babylon. 
As for young Jesu, he was not sent to the schools; 
but (adds our author) he had the insolence to 
raise his head and uncover himself before the 
sacrificers, instead of appearing before them with 
his head bent down and his face covered, as was 
the custom—a piece of effrontery which was 
warmly rebuked; this caused his birth to be in- 
quired into, which was found to be impure, and 
soon exposed him to ignominy. 

This detestable book, Sepher Toldos Jeschu, 
was known in the second century: Celsus confi- 
dently cites it, and Origen refutes it in his ninth 
chapter. y 

There is another book also entitled ‘ Toldos 
Jeschu,” published by Huldric in 17038, which 
more closely follows the Gospel of the Infancy, 
but which is full of the grossest anachronisms. 
It places both the birth and death of Jesus Christ 
in the reign of Herod the Great, stating that 
complaints were made of the adultery of Pan- 
ther and Mary the mother of Jesus, to that 

rince. | 

The author, who takes the name of Jonathan, 
and calls himself a contemporary of Jesus Christ, 
living at Jerusalem, pretends that Herod consult- 
ed, in the affair of Jesus Christ, the senators of a 
city in the land of Cesarea. We will not follow 
so absurd an author through all his contradic- 
tions. 

Yet it is under cover of all these calumnies that 
the Jews keep up their implacable hatred against 
the christians and the gospel. They have done 
their utmost to alter the chronology of the Old 
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Testament, and to raise doubts and difficulties” 
respecting the time of our Savior’s coming. 

Ahmed-ben-Cassum-la-Andacousy, a Moor of 
Grenada, who lived about the close of the six- 
teenth century, cites an ancient Arabian manu- 
script, which was found, together with sixteen 
plates of lead engraven with Arabian characters, 
in a grotto near Grenada. Don Pedro y Quin- 
ones, archbishop of Grenada, has himself borne 
testimony to this fact. These leaden plates, call- 
ed those of Grenada, were afterwards carried to 
Rome, where, after severa] years investigation, 
they were at last condemned as apocryphal, in 
the pontificate of Alexander VII.; they contain 
only fabulous stories relating to the lives of Ma- 
ry and her Son. 

The name of Messiah, coupled with the epi- 
thet false, is still given to those impostors, who, 
at various times, have sought to abuse the credu- 
lity of the Jewish nation. ‘There were some of 
these false Messiahs even before the coming of 
the true Anointed of God. The wise Gamatiel 
mentions one 'Theodas,* whose history we read 
in Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, book xx. chap. 
2. He boasted of crossing the Jordan without 
wetting his feet; he drew many people after him; 
but the Romans, having fallen upon his little 
troop, dispersed them, cut off the head of their 
unfortunate chief, and exposed it in Jerusalem. 

Gamaliel also speaks of Judas the Galilean, 
who is doubtless the same of whom Josephus 
makes mention in the second chapter of the se- 
cond book of the Jewish War. He says that this 
false prophet had gathered together nearly thirty’ 
thousand men; but hyperbole is the Jewish histo- 
rian’s characteristic. 

In the apostolical times there was Simon, sur- 
named the magician, who contrived to bewitch 
the people of Samaria, so that they considered 
him as ‘the great power of God ?+ 

In the following century, in the years 178 and 
179 of the christian era, in the reign of Adrian, 
appeared the false Messiah Barcochebas, at the 
head of an army. The emperor sent against 
them Julius Severus, who, after several encoun- 
ters, enclosed them in the town of Bither: after 
an obstinate defence it was carried, and Barco- 
chebas taken and put to death. Adrian thought 
he could not better prevent the continual revolts 
of the Jews than by issuing an edict, forbidding 
them to go to Jerusalem; he also had guards sta- 
tioned at the gates of the city, to prevent the rest. 
of the people of Israel from entering it. 

We read in Socrates, an ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, that in the year 434, there appeared in the 
island of Candia a false Messiah calling himself 
Moses. He said he was the ancient deliverer of 
the Hebrews, raised from the dead to deliver’ 
them again.t 

A century afterwards, in 530, there was in Pa-: 
lestine a false Messiah named Julian; he an- 
nounced himself as a great conqueror, who, at 
the head of his nation, should destroy by arms 
the whole christian people. Seduced by his pro- 
mises, the armed Jews butchered many of the 
christians. The emperor Justinian sent troops: 


* Acts of the Apostles, v. 34, 35, 36. 
+ Acts, viii. 9, 10. ; 
$ Socrates, Hist. Eccl. lib. ti. cap. 38. { taut 
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against him; battle was given to the false Christ; 
he was taken, and condemned to the most igno- 
minious death. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Sere- 
nus, a Spanish Jew, gave himself out as a Mes- 
siah, preached, had some disciples, and, like them, 
died in misery. 

Several false Messiahs arose in the twelfth cen- 
tury. One appeared in France, in the reign of 
Louis the Young; he and all his adherents were 
hanged, without its ever being known what was 
the name of the master or of the disciples. 

The thirteenth century was fruitful in false 
Messiahs; there appeared seven or eight in Ara- 
bia, Persia, Spain, and Moravia; one of them, 
calling himself David el Roy, passed for a very 
great magician; he reduced the Jews, and was at 
the head of a considerable party; but this Mes- 
siah was assassinated. 

James Zeigler of Moravia, who lived in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, announced the 
approaching manifestation of the Messiah, born, 
as he declared, fourteen years before; he had 
seen him (he said) at Strasburg, and he kept by 
him with great care a sword and a sceptre, to 
place them in his hands so soon as he should be 
old enough to teach. 

In the year 1624, another Zeigler confirmed 
the prediction of the former. 

In the year 1666, Sabatei Sevi, born at Aleppo, 
called himself the Messiah foretold by the Zeig- 
lers. He began with preaching on the highways 
and in the fields, the Turks laughing at him, 
while his disciples admired him. It appears that 
he did not gain over the mass of the Jewish na- 
tion at first; for the chiefs of the synagogues of 
Smyrna passed sentence of death against him; 
but he escaped with the fear only, and with ban- 
ishment. 

He contracted three marriages, of which it is 
asserted he did not consummate one, saying that 
it was beneath him so to do. He took into part- 
nership one Nathan Levi, the latter personated 
the prophet Elias, who was to go before the Mes- 
siah. ‘They repaired to Jerusalem, and Nathan 
there announced Sabatei Sevi as the deliverer of 
nations. The Jewish populace declared for them, 
but such as had anything to lose anathematized 
them. 

To avoid the storm, Sevi fled to Constantino- 
ple, and from thence to Smyrna, whither Nathan 
on sent to him four ambassadors, who acknowl- 
edged and publicly saluted him as the Messiah. 
This embassy imposed on the people, and also on 
some of the doctors, who declared Sabatei Sevi 
to be the Messiah, and king of the Hebrews. 
But the synagogue of Smyrna condemned its 
king to be impaled. : 

Sabatei put himself under the protection of the 
cadi of Smyrna, and soon had the whole Jewish 
people on his side; he had two thrones prepared, 
one for himself, the other for his favorite wife; 
he took the title of king of kings, and gave to his 
brother, Joseph Sevi, that of king of Judah. He 
promised the Jews the certain conquest of the 
Ottoman empire; and even carried his insolence 
so far as to have the emperor’s name struck out 
of the Jewish liturgy, and his own substituted. 

He was thrown into prison at the Dardanelles; 
and the Jews gave out that his life was spared 
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only because the Turks well knew he was im- 
mortal. 

The governor of the Dardanelles grew rich by 
the presents which the Jews lavished, in order to 
visit their king, their imprisoned Messiah, who, 
though in irons, retained all his dignity, and made 
them kiss his feet. 

Meanwhile the sultan, who was holding his 
court at Adrianople, resolved to put an end to 
this farce: he sent for Sevi, and told him that if 
he was the Messiah he must be invulnerable; to 
which Sevi assented. The Grand Signor then 
had him placed as a mark for the arrows of his 
icoglans. The Messiah confessed that he was 
not invulnerable, and protested that God sent him 
only to bear testimony to the holy Mussulman re- 
ligion. Being beaten by the ministers of the law 
he turned Mahometan; he lived and died equally 
despised by the Jews and Mussulmans; which 
cast such discredit on the profession of false Mes- 
siah, that Sevi was the last that appeared.* 
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Ir may very naturally be supposed, that the 
metamorphoses with which our earth abounds, 
suggested the imagination to the orientals, (who 
have imagined everything,) that the souls of men 
passed from one body to another. An almost 
imperceptible point becomes a grub, and that 
grub becomes a butterfly; an acorn is transform- 
ed into an oak; an egg into a bird; water be- 
comes cloud and thunder; wood is changed into 
fire and ashes; everything, in short, in nature ap- 
pears to be metamorphosed. What was thus ob- 
viously and distinctly perceivable in grosser bo- 
dies, was soon conceived to take place with re- 
spect to souls, which were considered slight, sha- 
dowy, and scarcely material figures. The idea 
of metempsychosis is perhaps the most ancient 
dogina of the known world, and prevails still ina 
great part of India and of China. i 

It is highly probable again, that the various 
metamorphoses which we witness in nature, pro- 
duced those ancient fables which Ovid has col- 
lected and embellished in his admirable work. 
Even the Jews had their metamorphoses. If 
Niobe was changed into a stone, Edith, the wife 
of Lot, was changed into a statue of salt. If 
Euridyce remained in hell for having looked be- 
hind her, it was for precisely the same indiscre- 
tion that this wife of Lot was deprived of her 
human nature. The village in which Baucis and 
Philemon resided in Phrygia, is changed into a 
lake; the same event occurs to Sodom. The 
daughters of Anius converted water into oil; we 
have in scripture a metamorphosis very similar, 
but more true and more sacred. Cadmus was 
changed into a serpent; the rod of Aaron be- 
comes a serpent also. 

The gods frequently change themselves into 
men; the Jews never saw angels but in the form 
of men; angels ate with Abraham. Paul, in his 
second epistle to the Corinthians, says that an 
angel of Satan has buffetted him: “‘ Angelus Sa- 
tansze me colaphizet.” 


* See the ‘‘ Essai sur Jes Meurs et |’Esprit des Na- 
tions,’’ tom. iv. p. 196, where Sevi’s history is given 
more in detail. 
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METAPHYSICS, 
“Trans naturam,”—beyond nature. But 


what is that which is beyond nature? By na- 
tnre it is to be presumed, is meaned matter, and 
metaphysics relate to that which is not matter. 

For example; to your reasoning, which is nei- 
ther long, nor wide, nor high, nor solid, nor 
pointed. 

Your soul, to yourself unknown, which pro- 
duces your reasoning. 

Spirits, which the world has always talked of, 
and to which mankind appropriated, for a long 
period, a body so attenuated and shadowy, that 
it could scarcely be called body; but from which, 
at length, they have removed every shadow of 
body, without knowing what it was that was left. 

The manner in which these spirits perceive, 
without any embarrassment, from the five senses; 
in which they think, without a head; and in which 
they communicate their thoughts, without words 
and signs. 

Finally, God, whom we know by his works, 
but whom our pride impels us to define; God, 
whose power we feel to be immense; God, be- 
tween whom and ourselves exists the abyss of 
infinity, and yet whose nature we dare attempt to 
fathom. 

“These are the objects of metaphysics. 

We might further add to these the principles 
of pure mathematics, points without extension, 
lines without width, superficies without thickness, 
units infinitely divisible, &c. 

Bayle himself considered these objects as those 

which were denominated “ entia rationis,” beings 
of reason; they are however, in fact, only mate- 
rial things considered in their masses, their super- 
ficies, their simple lengths and breadths, and the 
extremities of these simple lengths and breadths. 
All measures are precise and demonstrated. Me- 
taphysics have nothing to do with geometry. 
' ‘Thus a man may be a metaphysician without 
being a geometrician. Metaphysics are more en- 
tertaining: they constitute often the romance of 
the mind. In geometry, on the contrary, we 
must calculate and measure; this is a perpetual 
trouble, and most minds had rather dream pleas- 
antly than fatigue themselves with hard work. 


MIND (LIMITS OF THE HUMAN). 


Newron was one day asked, why he stepped 
forward when he was so inclined; and from what 
cause his arm and his hand obeyed his will? He 
honestly replied, that he knew nothing about the 
matter. But at least, said they to him, you who 
are so well acquainted with the gravitation of 
planets, will tell us why they turn one way soon- 
er than another? Newton still avowed his igno- 
rance. 

Those who teach, that the ocean was salted for 
fear it should corrupt, and that the tides were 
created to conduct our ships into port, were.a lit- 
tle ashamed when told that the Mediterranean 
has ports and no tide. Muschembrock himself 
has fallen into this error. 

Who has ever been able to determine precisely 
how a billet of wood is changed into red hot char- 
coal, and by what mechanism lime is heated by 
cold water? 


OF THE HUMAN). MIRACLES. 

The first motion of the heart in animals—is that 
accounted for? Flas it been exactly discovered 
how the business of generation is arranged? Has 
any one divined the cause of sensation, ideas, and 
memory? We know no more of the essence of 
matter than the children who touch its superfi- 
cies. 

Who will instruct us in the mechanism by which 
the grain of corn, which we cast into the earth, 
disposes itself to produce a stalk surmounted with 
an ear; or why the sun produces an apple on one 
tree and a chesnut on the next to it? Many doc- 
tors have said, what know I not? Montaigne 
said, what know I? 

Unbending decider! pedagogue in phrases! 
furred reasoner! thou inquirest after the limits of 
the human mind:—they are at the end of tay 
nose, 


MIRACLES. 
SECTION I. 


A miIracLe, according to the true meaning of 
the word, is something admirable; and agreeably 
to this, all is miracle. ‘The stupendous order of 
nature, the revolution of a hundred millions of 
worlds round a million of suns, the activity of 
light, the life of animals, all are grand and per- 
petual miracles. 

According to common acceptation, we call a 
miracle the violation of these divine and eterna! 
laws. A solar eclipse at the time of the full 
moon, or a dead man walking two leagues and 
carrying his head in his arms, we denominate a 
miracle. 

Many natural philosophers maintain, that in 
this sense there are no miracles; and advance the 
following arguments. 

A miracle is the violation of mathematical, di- 
vine, immutable, eternal laws. By the very ex- 
position itself, a miracle is a contradiction in 
terms: a law cannot at the same time be immuta- 
ble and violated. But they are asked, cannot a 
law, established by God himself, be suspended by 
its author? 

They have the hardihood to reply, that it can- 
not; and that it is impossible a being infinitely 
wise can have made laws to violate them. He 
could not, they say, derange the machine but 
with a view of making it work better; but it is 
evident that God, all-wise and omnipotent, ori- 
ginally made this immense machine, the universe, 
as good and perfect as he was able; if he saw 
that some imperfections would arise from the na- 
ture of matter, he provided for that in the begin- 
ning; and, accordingly, he will never change any- 
thing in it. 

Moreover, God can do nothing without reason; 
but what reason could induce him to disfigure for 
a time his own work? 

It is done, they are told, in favor of mankind. 
They reply, we must presume then, that it is in 
favor of all mankind; for it is impossible to con- 
ceive, that the divine nature should occupy itself 
only about a few men in particular, and not for 
the whole human race; and even the whole hu- 
man race itself is a very small concern; it is less’ 
than a small ant-hill, in comparison with all the 
beings inhabiting immensity. But is it not the 
most absurd of all extravagances to imagine, that 
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the Infinite Supreme should, in favor of three or 
four hundred emmets on their little heap of earth, 
derange the operation of the vast machinery that 
moves the universe? 

But admitting that God chose to distinguish a 
small number of men by particular favors, is 
there any necessity that, in order to accomplish 
this object, he should change what he established 
for all periods and for all places? He certainly 
can have no need of this inconstancy in order to 
bestow favors on any of his creatures: his favors 
consist in his laws themselves: he has foreseen 
all and arranged all, with a view to them. All 
invariably obey the force which he has impressed 
forever on nature. 

For what purpose would God perform a mira- 
cle? ‘To accomplish some particular design up- 
on living beings! He would then in reality be 
supposed to say: I have not been able to effect by 
my construction of the universe, by my divine de- 
erees, by my eternal laws, a particular object; I 
am now going to change my eternal ideas and 
immutable laws, to endeavor to accomplish what 
I have not been able to do by means of them. 
This would bean avowal of his weakness, not 
of his power; it would appear in such a being an 
inconceivable contradiction. Accordingly, there- 
fore, to dare to ascribe miracles to God is, if man 
can in reality insult God, actually offering him 
that insult. It is saying to him,—You are a weak 
and inconsistent being. It is therefore absurd to 
believe in miracles; it is in fact dishonoring the 
divinity. 

‘These philosophers however are not suffered 
thus to declaim without opposition. You may 
extol, it is replied, as much as you please, the 
immutability of the Supreme Being, the eternity 
of his laws, and the regularity of his infinitude 
ef worlds; but our little heap of earth has, not- 
withstanding all that you have advanced, been 
completely covered ever with miracles in every 
part and time. Histories relate as many prodi- 
gies as natural events, ‘The daughters of the 
high-priest Anius changed whatever they pleased 
to corn, wine, and oil; Athalide, the daughter of 
Mercury, revived again several times; Escula- 
pius resuscitated Hippolytus; Hercules rescued 
Alcestes from the hand of death; and Heres re- 
turned to the world after having passed fifteen 
days in hell. Romulus and Remus were the off- 
spring of a God anda vestal. The Palladium 
descended from heaven on the city of 'Troy; the 
hair of Berenice was changed into a constella- 
tion; the cot of Baucis and Philemon was con- 
verted into a superbtemple; the head of Orpheus 
delivered oracles after his death; the walls of 
Thebes spontaneously constructed themselves to 
the sound of a flute, in the presence of the Greeks; 
the cures effected in the temple of Esculapius 
were absolutely innumerable, and we have mon- 
uments still existing containing the very names 
of persons who were eye-witnesses of his mira- 
cles 

Mention to mea single. nation in which the 
most incredible prodigies have not been perform- 

and especially in those periods in which the 
; ie aes nen knew how to write or read. 

_ The philosophers. make no answers to these 

objections, but by slightly raising their shoulders 


and by a smile; but the christian philosophers}; 
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say: We are believers in the miracles of our ho- 
ly religion; we believe them by faith and not by 
our reason, which we are very cautious how we 
listen to; for when faith speaks, it is well known 
that reason ought to be silent. We have a firm 
and entire faith in the miracles of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles, but permit us to entertain some 
doubt about many others: permit us, for exam- 
ple, to suspend our judgment on what is related 
ny a very simple man, although he has obtained 
the title of great. He assures us, that a certain 
monk was so much in the habit of performing 
miracles, that the prior at length forbade him to 
exercise his talent in that line. 'The monk obey- 
ed; but seeing a poor tiler fall from the top of a 
house, he hesitated for a moment between the 
desire to save the unfortunate man’s life and the 
sacred duty of obedience to his superior. He 
merely ordered the tiler to stay in the air till he 
should receive further instructions, and ran as 
fast as his legs would carry him to communicate 
the urgency of the circumstances to the prior. 
The prior absolved him from the sin he had com- 
mitted in beginning the miracle without permis- 
sion, and gave him leave to finish it, provided he 
stopped with the same and never again repeated 
his fault. ‘The philosophers may certainly be-ex- 
cused for entertaining a little doubt of this le- 
gend. 

But how can you deny, they are asked, that 
St. Gervais and St. Protais appeared in a dreain 
to St. Ambrose, and informed him of the spot in 
which were deposited their relics? that St. Am- 
brose had them disinterred? and that they restor- 
ed sight to a man that was blind? St. dugwiate 
was at Milan at the very time, and it is he who 
relates the miracle, using the expression, in the 
twenty-second book of his work called the ‘ City 
of God,—‘immenso populo teste,” in the pre- 
sence of an immense number of people. Here is 
one of the very best attested and established mira- 
cles. The philosophers however say, that they 
do not believe one word about Gervais and Pro- 
tais appearing to any person whatever; that it is 
a matter of very little consequence to mankind 
where the remains of their carcasses lie; that they 
have no more faith in this blind man than in Ves- 
pasian’s; that it isa useless miracle, and that God 
does nothing that is useless; and they adhere to 
the principles they began with. My respect for 
St. Gervais and St. Protais prevents me from be- 
ing of the same opinion as these philosophers: I 
merely state their incredulity. ‘They lay very 
great stress on the well-known passage of Lu- 


leian, to be found in the death of Peregrinus: 


*“*When an expert juggler turns christian, he is 
sure to make his fortune.” But as Lucian is a 
profane author, we ought surely to set him aside 
as of no authority. 

These philosophers cannot even make up their 
minds to believe the miracles performed in the 
second century. Even eye-witnesses to the facts 
may write and attest to the day of doom, that af- 
ter the bishop of Smyrna, St. Polycarp, was con- 
demned to be burned, and actually in the midst 
of the flames, they heard a voice from heaven 
exclaiming ~-‘Courage, Polycarp, be strong, and 
show yourself a man;” that at the very instant, 
the flames quitted his body, and formed a pavil- 
ion of fire above his head, and from the midst of 
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the pile there flew out a dove; when at length 
Polycarp’s enemies ended. his life by cutting off 
his head. All these facts and attestations are in 
vain. For what good, say these unimpressible 
and incredulous men, for what good was this 
miracle? Why did the flames lose their nature, 
and the axe of the executioner retain all its pow- 
er of destruction? Whence comes it that so ma- 
ny martyrs escaped unhurt out of boiling oil, but 
were unable to resist the edge of the sword? It 
is answered, such was the will of God. But the 
philosophers would wish to see and hear all this 
themselves, before they believe it. 

Those who strengthen their reasonings by 
Jearning, will tell you, that the fathers of the 
church have frequently declared, that miracles 
were in their days performed no longer. St. 
Chrysostom says expressly —‘ The extraordinary 
gifts of the spirit were bestowed even on the un- 
worthy, because the church at that time had need 
of miracles; but now they are not bestowed even 
on the worthy, because the church has need of 
them no longer.” He afterwards declares, that 
there is no one now who raises the dead, or even 
who heals the sick. 

St. Augustin himself, notwithstanding the mira- 
cles of Gervais and Protais, says, in his ‘City of 
God,’ ‘‘ Why are not such miracles. as were 
wrought formerly wrought now?” and he assigns 
the same reason as St. Chrysostom for it. 

‘Cur, inquiunt, nunc illa miracula que preedi- 
catis facta esse non fiunt? Possem quidem dicere 
necessaria prius fuisse, quam crederet mundus, 
ad hoc ut crederet mundus.” 

It is objected to the philosophers, that St. Au- 
gustin, notwithstanding this avowal, mentions 
nevertheless an old cobler of Hippo, who, having 
lost his garment, went to pray in the chapel of 
the twenty martyrs, and on his return found a 
fish, in the body of which was a gold ring; and 
that the cook who dressed the fish, said to the 
cobler,—‘‘ See what a present the twenty martyrs 
have made you!” 

To this the philosophers reply, that there is no- 
thing in the event here related in opposition to 
the laws of nature; that natural philosophy is not 
contradicted or shocked by a fish’s swallowing a 
gold ring, or a cook’s delivering such ring to a 
cobler; that in short there is no miracle at all in 
the case. 

If these philosophers are reminded that, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, in his Life of Paul the 
Hermit, that hermit had many conversations with 
satyrs and fauns; that a raven carried to him 
every day, for thirty years together, half of a loaf 
for his dinner, anda whole one on the day that 
St. Anthony went to visit him, they might reply 
again, that all this is not absolutely inconsistent 
with natural philosophy; that satyrs and fauns 
may have existed; and that, at all events, whe- 
ther the narrative be a recital of facts, or only a 


story fit for children, it has nothing at all to do} 


with the miracles of our Lord and his apostles. 
Many good christians have contested the history 
of St. Simeon Stylites, written by Theodoret; 
many miracles considered authentic by the Greek 
church have been called in question by many La- 
tins, just as the Latin miracles haye been sus- 
pected by the Greek church. Afterwards, the 
protestants appeared on the stage, and treated the 
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miracles of both churches certainly with very lit- 
tle respect or ceremony. 

A learned jesuit,* who was long a preacher in 
the Indies, deplores that neither his colleagues 
nor himself could ever perform a miracle. Xa- 
vier laments, in many of his letters, that he has 
not the gift of languages. He says, that among 
the Japanese he is merely like a dumb statue: 
yet the jesuits have written, that he resuscitated 
eight persons. ‘That was certainly no trifling 
matter; but it must be recollected that he resus- 
citated them six thousand leagues distant. Per- 
sons have been since found, who have pretended 
that the abolition of the jesuits in France is a 
much greater miracle than any performed by 
Xavier and Ignatius. ; 

However that may be, all christians agree that 
the miracles of Jesus Christ and the apostles are 
incontestibly true; but that we may certainly be 
permitted to doubt some stated to have been per- 
formed in our own times, and which have not 
been completely authenticated. F 

It would certainly, for example, be very desir- 
able, in order to the firm and clear establishment 
of a miracle, that it should be performed in the 
presence of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
or the Royal Society of London, and the Faculty 
of Medicine, assisted by a detachment of guards 
to keep in due order and distance the populace, 
who might by their rudeness or indiscretion pre- 
vent the operation of the miracle. 

A philosopher was once asked what he should 
say if he saw the sun stand still, that is, if the 
motion of the earth round that star were to cease; 
if all the dead were to rise again; and if the 
mountains were to go and throw themselves to- 
gether into the sea, all in order to prove some im- 
portant truth, like that, for instance, of versatile 
grace?) What should I say? answered the philo- 
sopher—I should become a Manichean; I should 
say that one principle counteracted the perform- 
ance of another. 


SECTION II. 


Define your terms, you will permit me again 
to say, or we shall never understand one another. 
‘Miraculum, res miranda, prodigium, porten- 
tum, monstrum.” Miracle,something admirable; 
prodigy, implying something astonishing; porten- 
tous, bearing with it novelty; monster, something 
to show (a montrer) on account of its variety. 

Such are the first ideas that men formed of 
miracles. : 

As everything is refined and improved upon, 
such also would be the case with this definition. 
A miracle is said to be that which is impossible to 
nature. But it was not considered that this was 
in fact saying all miracle is absolutely impossible. 
For what is nature? You understand by it the 
eternal order of things. A miracle would there- 
fore be impossible in such an order. In this sense 
God could not work a miracle. 

If you mean by miracle an effect of which you 
cannot perceive the cause, in that sense all is 
miracle. ‘The attraction and direction of the 
magnet are continual miracles. A snail whose 
head is renewed isa miracle. The birth of every 


* Ospinian, p. 230. 
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animal, the production of every vegetable, are 
‘miracles of every day. 

But we are so accustomed to these prodigies, 
that they have lost their name of admirable—of 
miraculous. The Indians are no longer astonish- 
ed by cannon. 

We have therefore formed for ourselves an- 
other idea of a miracle. It is, according to the 
“onumon opinion, what never has happened and 
never will happen. Such is the idea formed of 
Samson’s jaw-bone of an ass; of the conversation 
between the ass and Balaam, and that between a 
serpent and Eve; of the chariot with four horses 
that conveyed away Elijah; of the fish that kept 
Jonah in its belly seventy-two hours; of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, of the walls of Jericho, and of 
the sun and moon standing still at mid-day, &e. 

In order to believe a miracle, it is not enough 
merely to have seen it; for a man may be deceiv- 
ed. A fool is often called a dealer in wonders; 
and not merely do many excellent persons think 
that they have seen what they have not seen, and 
heard what was never said to them,—not only do 
Ahey thus become witnesses of miracles, but they 
become also subjects of miracles. ‘They have 
been sometimes diseased, and sometimes cured 
by supernatural power; they have been changed 
into wolves; they have travelled through the air 
on broomsticks; they have become both incubi 
and succubi. 

It is necessary that the miracle should have 
been seen by a great number of very sensible peo- 
ple, in sound health, and perfectly disinterested 
i the affair. It is above all necessary, that it 
should have been solemnly attested by them; for 
if solemn forms of authentication are deemed ne- 
cessary with respect to transactions of a very sim- 
ple character, such as the purchase of a house, a 
-marriage contract, or a will, what particular and 
minute cautionary formalities must not be deem- 
ed requisite in order to verify things naturally im- 
possible, on which the destiny of the world is to 
depend? 

ven when an authentic miracle is performed, 
it in fact proves nothing; for scripture tells you, 
in a great variety of places, that impostors may 
perform miracles, and that if any man, after hav- 
ing performed them, should proclaim another 
God than that of the Jews, he ought to be stoned 
to death. 

It is requisite therefore, that the doctrine should 
be confirmed by the miracles, and the miracles by 
the doctrine. 

Even this however is not sufficient. As impos- 
tors may preach a very correct and pure morali- 
ty, the better to deceive, and it is admitted that 
impostors, like the magicians of Pharaoh, may 
perform miracles; it is in addition necessary, that 
these miracles should have been announced by 

rophecies. 
> - order to be convinced of the truth of these 
prophecies, it is necessary that they should have 

been heard clearly announced, and seen really ac- 
-complished.* _ It is necessary to possess perfectly 
the language in which they are preserved. — 

_ It is not sufficient even, that you are a witness 
of their miraculous fulfilment; for you may be 


* See the article PRoPpuHECY. 
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deceived by false appearances. It is necessary 
that the miracle and prophecy should be verisied 
on oath by the heads of the nation; and even af- 
ter all this there will be some doubters. For it is 
possible for a nation to be interested in the forg- 
ery of a prophecy or a miracle; and when inter- 
est mixes with the transaction, you may consider 
the whole affair as worth nothing. If a predict- 
ed miracle be not as public and as well verified as 
an eclipse that is announced in the almanac, be 
assured that it is nothing better than a juggler’s 
trick or an old woman’s tale. 


SECTION III. 


A theocracy can be founded only upon mira- 
cles. Everything in it must be divine. The 
great sovereign speaks to men only in prodigies. 
These are his ministers and letters patent. His 
orders are intiinated by ocean covering the earth 
to drown the nations, or opening a way through 
its depths, that they may pass upon dry land. 

Accordingly you perceive, that in the Jewish 
history all is miracle; from the creation of Adam 
and the formation of Eve, who was made of one 
of the ribs of Adam, to the time of the insignifi- 
cant kingling Saul. 

Even in the time of this same Saul theocracy 
participates in power with royalty. There are 
still, consequently, miracles performed from time 
to time; but there is no longer that splendid train 
of prodigies which continually astonishes and in- 
terrupts nature. The ten plagues of Egypt are 
not renewed; the sun and moon do not stand still 
at mid-day, in order to give a captain commander 
time to exterminate a few runaways, already 
nearly destroyed by a shower of stones from the 
clouds. No Samson again extirpates a thousand 
Philistines by the jaw-bone of an ass. Asses no 
longer talk rationally with men; walls no longer 
fall prostrate at the mere sound of trumpets; ci- 
ties are not swallowed up in a lake by the fire of 
heaven; the race of man is not a second time de- 
stroyed by a deluge. But the finger of God is 
still manifested; the shade of+Saul is permitted 
to appear at the invocation of the sorceress, and 
God himself promises David that he will defeat 
the Philistines at Baal-perazim. 

‘“God gathers together his celestial army in 
the reign of Ahab, and asks the spirits—*Who 
will go and deceive Ahab, and persuade him to 
go up to war against Ramoth Gilead? And there 
come forth a lying spirit and stood before the Lord 
and said, I will persuade him.” But the prophet 
Micaiah alone heard this conversation, and he re- 
ceived a blow on the cheek from another pro- 
phet, called Zedekiah, for having announced the 
ill-omened prodigy. 

Of miracles performed in the sight of the whole 
nation, and changing the laws of all nature, we 
see no more until the time of Elijah, for whom 
the Lord despatched a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire, which conveyed him rapidly from the 
banks of the Jordan to heaven. although no one 
knew where heaven was. 

From the commencement of historical times, 
that is, from the time of the conquests of Alexan- 
der, we see no more miracles among the Jews. 

When Pompey comes to make himself master 


* 1 Kings, xxii. 
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of Jerusalem—when Crassus plunders the temple 
—when Pompey puts to death the king of the 
Jews by the hands of the executioner—when An- 
thony confers the kingdom of Judea on the Ara- 
bian Herod—when Titus takes Jerusalem by as- 
sault, and when it is rased to the ground by Ad- 
rian—not a single miracle is ever performed. 
Thus it is with every nation upon earth. They 
begin with theocracy; they end in a manner sim- 
ply and naturally human. The farther the pro- 
gress made in society and knowledge, the fewer 
there are of prodigies. 

We well know that the theocracy of the Jews 
was the only true one, and that those of other na- 
tions were false; but in all other respects, the 
case was precisely the same with them as with 
the Jews. 

In Egypt, in the time of Vulcan, and in that 
of Isis and Osiris, everything was out of the laws 
of nature; under the Ptolomies everything resum- 
ed: its natural course. 

In the remote periods of Phos, Chrysos, and 
Ephestes, gods and mortals conversed in Chal- 
dea with the most interesting familiarity. A god 
warned king Xissuter, that there would be a de- 
Juge in Armenia, and that it was necessary he 
should, as soon as possible, build a vessel five sta- 
‘dii in length and two in width. Such things do 
not happen to the Dariuses and the Alexanders. 

The fish Oannes, in former times, came every 
_day out of the Euphrates to preach upon its banks: 
‘but there is no preaching fish now. It is true 
that St. Anthony of Padua went and preached to 
‘the fishes; however, such things happen so very 
rarely, that they are scarcely to be taken any ac- 
count of. 

Numa held long conversations with the nymph 
-Egeria; but we never read that Cesar had any 

-with Venus, although he was descended from her 
in the direct line. The world, we see, is con- 
‘stantly advancing a little, and refining gradually. 
But after being extricated out of one slough for 
-a time, mankind are soon plunged into another. 
To ages of civilization succeed ages of barbarisin; 
that barbarism is again expelled, and again re- 
appears: it is the regular alternation of day and 
night. 


Of those who have been so impiously rash as to 
deny the Miracles of Jesus Christ. 


Among the moderns, Thomas Woolston, a 
‘Jearned member of the university of Cambridge, 
appears to me to have been the first who ventur- 
ed to interpret the gospels merely in a typical, al- 
-legorical, and spiritual sense, and boldly main- 
tained that not one of the miracles of Jesus was 
actually performed. He wrote without method 
or art, and in a style confused and coarse, but not 
destitute of vigor. His six discourses against the 
miracles of Jesus Christ were publicly sold at 
London, in his own house. In the course of two 
years, from 1737 to 1789, he had three editions 
»of them printed, of twenty thousand copies each, 
and yet it is now very difficult to procure one 
from the booksellers. 
Never was christianity so daringly assailed by 
any christian. Tew writers entertain less awe or 


respect for the public, and no priest ever declared | 


himself more openly the enemy of priests. He 


even dared to justify this hatred by that of Jesus’ 
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Christ against the Pharisees and Scribes; and he 
said that he should not, like Jesus Christ, become 
their victim, because he had come into the world 
in a more enlightened age. 

He certainly hoped to justify his rashness by 
his adoption of the mystical sense; but he em- 
ploys expressions so contemptuous and abusive 
that every christian ear is shocked at them. 

If we may believe him,* when Jesus sent the 
Devil into the herd of two thousand swine, he did 
neither more nor less than commit a robbery on 
their owners. If the story had been told of Ma- 
homet, he would have been considered as ‘‘an 
abominable wizard, and a sworn slave to the De- 
vil.” And if the proprietor of the swine, and the 
merchants who in the outer court of the temple 
sold beasts for sacrifices,t and whom Jesus drove 
out with a scourge, came to demand justice when 
he was apprehended, it is clear that he was de- 
servedly condemned, as there never was a jury 
in England that would not have found him guilty. 

He tells her fortune to the woman of Samaria. 
just like a wandering Bohemian or gipsy.t This 
alone was sufficient to cause his banishment, 
which was the punishment inflicted upon fortune- 
tellers, or diviners, by Tiberius. ‘<I am aston- 
ished,” says he, “that the gipsies do not proclaim 
themselves the genuine disciples of Jesus, as their 
vocation is thesame. However, I am glad tosee 
that be did not extort money from the Samaritan 
woman, differing in this respect from our clergy, 
who take care to be well paid for their divina- 
tions.??|| 

I follow the order of the pages in his book. 
The author goes on to the entrance of Jesus 
Christ into Jerusalem. It is not clear, he says,§ 
whether he was mounted on a male or female 
ass, or upon the foal of an ass, or upon all three 
together. 

He compares Jesus, when tempted by the De- 
vil, to St. Dunstan, who seized the Devil by the 
nose; and he gives the preference to St. Dun- 
stan. 

At the article of the fig-tree, which was cursed 
with barrenness for not producing figs out of sea- 
son for them, he describes Jesus as a mere vaga- 
bond, a mendicant friar, who before he turned 
field-preacher was ‘no better than a journeyman 
carpenter.”? It is surprising, he says, that the 
court of Rome has not among all its relics some 
little fancy-box or joint-stool of his workmanship. 
In a word, it is difficult to carry blasphemy far- 
ther. 
| After diverting himself with the probationary 
fish-pool of Bethesda, the waters of which were 
itroubled or stirred once in every year by an an- 
gel, he inquires how it could well be, that neither 
Flavius Josephus nor Philo should ever mention 
this angel; why St. John should be the sole his- 
torian of this miracle; and by what other miracle 
it happened that no Roman ever saw this angel,** 
or ever even heard his name mentioned? 

The water changed into wine at the marriage 
im Cana, according to him, excites the laughter 
and contempt of all who are not imbruted by su- 
perstition. 


* Vol. i. 38. t Page 39.. 
 WVol. 1.55. § Page 65. 
7 Third Discourse, p. 8. ~ 
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_ “What!” says he,* ‘* John expressly says that 
the guests were already intoxicated, ‘methus tosi ? 
and God comes down to earth and performs his 
first miracle to enable them to drink still more !? 

God made man, commences his mission by as- 
sisting at a village wedding. ‘ Whether Jesus 
and his mother were drunk, as were others of 
the company, is not certain. The familiarity of 
the lady with a soldier leads to the presumption 
that she was fond of her bottle; that her son 
however was somewhat affected by the wine, ap- 
pears from his answering his mother so ‘ wasp- 
ishly and snappishly’ as he did, when he said, 
«Woman, what have I to do with thee??? It 
may be inferred, from these words, that Mary 
Was not a virgin, and that Jesus was not her son; 
had it been otherwise, he would not have thus 
insulted his father and mother in violation of one 
of the most sacred commandments of the law. 
However, he complies with his mother’s request; 
he fills eighteen jars with water, and makes punch 
of it.’ These are the very words of 'Thomas 
Woolston, and must fill every christian soul with 
indignation. 

It is with regret, and even with trembling, that 
I quote these passages; but there have been sixty 
thousand copies of this work printed, all bearing 
the name of the author, and all publicly sold at 
his house. It can never be said that I calumniate 
him. 

It is to the dead raised again by Jesus Christ 
that he principally directs his attention. He con- 
tends that a dead man restored to life would have 
been an object of attention and astonishment to 
the universe; that all the Jewish magistracy, and 
more especially Pilate, would have made the most 
minute investigations and obtained the most au- 
thentic depositions; that Tiberius enjoined all 
preconsuls, preiors, and governors of provinces 
to inform him with exactness of every event that 
took place; that Lazarus, who had been dead 
fuur whole days, would have been most strictly 
interrogated; and that no little curiosity would 
have been excited to know what had become, 
during that time, of his soul. 

With what eager interest would Tiberius and 
the whole Roman senate have questioned him, 
and not indeed only him, but the daughter of Jai- 
rus and the son of the widow of Naim? ‘Three 
dead persons restored to life would have been 
three attestations to the divinity of Jesus, which 
almost in a single moment would have made the 
whole world christian. But instead of all this, 
the whole world, for more than two hundred 
years, knew nothing about these resplendent and 
decisive evidences. It is not till a hundred years 
have rolled away from the date of the events, 
that some obscure individuals show one another 
the writings that contain the relation of those 
miracles. Highty-nine emperors, reckoning those 
who had only the name of ‘tyrants,’ never hear 
the slightest mention of these resurrections, al- 
though they must inevitably have held all nature 
in amazement. Neither the Jewish historian Jo- 
sephus, nor the learned Philo, nor any Greek or 
Roman historian at all notices these prodigies. 
in short, Woolston has the imprudence to say, 
that the history of Lazarus is so brimful of ab- 
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surdities that St. John, when he wrote it, had out- 
lived his senses.* 

Supposing, says Woolston,t that God should 
in our own times send an ambassador to London 
to convert the hireling clergy, and that ambassa- 
dor Should raise the dead, what would the clergy 
say! 

He blasphemes the incarnation, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension of Jesus Christ, just upon 
the same system;t and he calls these miracles— 
“The most manifest and the most barefaced im- 
posture that ever was put upon the world!” 

What is perhaps more singular still is, that 
each of his discourses is dedicated to a bishop. 
‘His dedications are certainly not exactly in the 
French style. He bestows no flattery or com- 
jpliments. He upbraids them with their pride and 
javarice, their ambition and faction, and smiles with 
‘triumph at the thought of their being now, like 
‘every other class of citizens, in complete subjec- 
tion to the laws of the state. 

At last these bishops, tired of being insulted by 
jan undignified member of the university of Cam- 
‘bridge, determined upon a formal appeal to the 
laws. Thev instituted a prosecution against 
Woolston in the King’s Bench, and he was tried 
before Chief-Justice Raymond, in 1729, when he 
was imprisoned, condemned to pay a fine, and 
obliged to give security to the amount of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling. His friends fur- 
nished him with the security, and he did not in 
fact die in prison, as in some of our careless and 
\ill-compiled dictionaries he is stated to have done. 
|He died at his own house in London, after hav- 
jing uttered these words—‘ This is a pass. that 
‘every man must come to.” Some time before his 
\death, a female zealot meeting him in the street 
was gross enough to spit in his face; he calmly 
wiped his face and bowed to her. His manners 
iwere mild and pleasing. He was obstinately in- 
fatuated with the mystical meaning, and _blas- 
phemed the literal one; but let us hope that he 
repented on his death-bed, and that God has 
showed him mercy. ~ ; 

About the same period there appeared in France 
the will of John Meslier, clergyman (curé) of 
But and Entrepigni, in Champagne, of whom we 
jhave already spoken, under the article ConrRa- 
DICTIONS. 

It was both a wonderful and a melancholy spec- 
tacle to see two priests at the same time writing 
against the christian religion. Meslier is still 
more violent than Woolston. He ventures to’ 
treat the Devil’s carrying off our Lord to the top 
of a mountain, the marriage of Cana, and the 
loaves and fishes, as absurd tales, injurious to the 
Supreme Being, which for three hundred years 
were unknown to the whole Roman empire, and 
at last advanced from the dregs of the community 
to the throne of the emperors, when policy com- 
pelled them to adopt the nonsense of the people, 
i order to keep them the better in subjection. 
The declamations of the English priest do not 
approach in vehemence those of the priest of 
Champagne. Woolston occasionally showed dis- 
cretion. Meslier never has any; he is a man so 


sensitively sore to the crimes he has been witness 
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tu, that he renders the christian religion respon- 
sible for them, forgetting that it condemns them. 
There is not a single miraci¢é which is not with 
him an object of scorn or horror; no prophecy 
which he does not compare with the prophecies 
of Nostradamus. He even goes so far as to com- 
pare Jesus Christ to Don Quixote, and St. Peter 
to Sancho Panza; and what is most of all to be 
deplored is, that he wrote these blasphemies 
against Jesus Christ when he might be said to be 
in the very arms of death,—at a moment when 
the most deceitful are sincere, and the most intre- 
pid tremble. ‘loo strongly impressed by some 
injuries that had been done him by his superiors 
in authority; too deeply affected by the great dif- 
ficulties which he met with in the scripture, he 
became exasperated against it more than Acosta 
and all the Jews,—more than Porphyry, Celsus, 
Iamblichus, Julian, Libanius, Maximus, Simma- 
chus, or any other whatever of the partisans of 
human reason against the divine incomprehensi- 
bilities of our religion. Many abridgments of his 
work have been printed; but happily the persons 
in authority suppressed them as fast as they ap- 
peared. 

A priest of Bonne-Nouvelle, near Paris, wrote 
also on the same subject; and it thus happened 
that, at the very time the abbé Becheran and the 
rest of the convulsionaries were performing mira- 
cles, three priests were writing against the genu- 
ine gospel miracles. 

The most clever work that has been written 
against the miracles and prophecies, is that of my 
lord Bolingbroke.* But happily it is so volumin- 
ous, so destitute of method, so verbose, and so 
abounding in long and sometimes complicated 
sentences, that it requires a great deal of patience 
to read him. 

There have been some minds so constituted, 
that they have been enchanted by the miracles of 
Moses and Joshua, but have not entertained for 
those of Jesus Christ the respect to which they 
are entitled. Their imagination,—raised. by the 
grand spectacle of. the sea opening a passage 
through its depths, and suspending its waves that 
a horde of Hebrews might safely go through—by 
the ten plagues of Egypt, and by the stars that 
stopped in their course over Gibeon and Ajalon, 
&e.—could not with ease and satisfaction be let 
down again, so as to admire the comparatively 
petty miracles of the water changed into wine, 
the withered fig-tree, and the swine drowned in 
the little lake at Gadara. 

Vaghenseil said that it was like hearing a rus- 
tic ditty after attending to a grand concert. 

The Talmud pretends that there have been 
many christians who, after comparing the mira- 
cles of the Old Testament with those of the New, 
embraced Judaism; they considered it impossible 
that the Sovereign Lord of Nature should have 
wrought such stupendous prodigies for a religion 
he intended to annihilate. What! they exclaim- 
ed, can it possibly be, that for a series of ages he 
should have exhibited a train of astonishing and 
tremendous miracles in favor of a true religion 
that was to become a false one? What! can it 
be, that God himself has recorded that this reli- 
gion shall never perish, and that those who at- 
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tempt to destroy it shall be stoned to death, ail 
yet that he has nevertheless sent his own Son, 
who is no other than himself, to annihilate whut 
he was employed so many ages in erecting! 

There is much more to he added to these re- 
marks; this Son, they continue, this Eternal God, 
having made himself a Jew, adheres to the Jew- 
ish religion during the whole of his life; he per- 
forms all the functions of it, he frequents the 
Jewish temple, he announces nothing contrary to 
the Jewish law, and all his disciples are Jews and 
observe the Jewish ceremonies. It most certain- 
ly is not he.who established the christian religion. 
It was established by the dissident Jews who unit- 
ed with the Platonists. There is not a single dog- 
ma of christianity that was preached by Jesus 
Christ. 

Such is the reasoning of these rash men, who, 
with minds at once hypocritical and audacious, 
dare to eriticise the works of God, and admit the 
miracles of the Old Testament for the sole pur- 
pose of rejecting those of the New. 

Of this number was the unfortunate priest of 
Pont-a-Mousson in Lorraine, called Nicholas An- 
thony; he was known by no other name. After 
he had received what is called ‘the four minors” 
in Lorraine, the Calvinistic preacher Ferri, hap- 
pening to go to Pont-a-Mousson, raised in his 
mind very serious scruples, and persuaded him 
that the four minors were the mark of the beast. 
Anthony, driven almost to distraction at the 
thought of carrying about him the mark of the 
beast, had it immediately effaced by Ferri, em- 
braced the protestant religion, and became a min- 
ister at Geneva about the year 1680. 

With a head full of rabbinical learning, he 
thought that if the protestants were right in refer- 
ence to the papists, the Jews were much more so 
in reference to all the different sects of christiani- 
ty whatever. From the village of Divonne, 
where he was pastor, he went to be received asa 
Jew at Venice, together with a young apprentice 
in theology whom he had persuaded to adopt his 
own principles, but who afterwards abandoned 
him, not experiencing any eall to martyrdom. 

At first the minister, Nicholas Anthony, ab- 
stained from uttering the name of Jesus Christ in 
his sermons and prayers; in a short time how- 
ever, becoming animated and emboldened by the 
example of the Jewish saints, who confidently 
professed judaism before the princes of Tyre 
and Babylon, he travelled bare-footed to Geneva, 
to confess before the judges and magistrates that 
there is only one religion upon earth, because 
there is only one God; that that religion is the 
Jewish; that it is absolutely necessary to become 
circumcised; and that it is a horrible crime to eat 
bacon and blood pudding. He pathetivally ex- 
horted all the people of Geneva, who crowded to 
hear him, no longer to continue children of Be- 
lial, but to become good Jews, in order to deserve 
the kingdom of heaven. He was apprehended, 
and put in chains. 

The little council of Geneva, which at that pe- 
riod did nothing without consulting the council 
of preachers, asked their advice in this emergen- 
cy. The most sensible of them recommended 
that poor Anthony should be bled in the cephalic 
vein, use the bath, and be kept upon gruel and 
broths; after which he might perhaps gradually 
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be ind*eed to pronounce the name of Jesus Christ, 
or at least to hear it pronounced, without grind- 
ing his teeth, as had hitherto been his practice, 
‘They added, that the laws bore with Jews; that 
there were eight thousand of them even in Rome 
itself; that many merchants are true Jews, and 
therefore that as Rome admitted within its walls 
eight thousand children of the synagogue, Gene- 
va might well tolerate one. At the sound of 
‘toleration’ the rest of the pastors, who were the 
majority, gnashing their teeth still more than An- 
thony did at the name of Jesus Christ, and also 
eager to find an opportunity to burn a man, 
which could not be done every day, called per- 
emptorily for the burning. They resolved, that 
nothing could serve more to establish genuine 
christianity; that the Spaniards had obtained so 
much reputation in the wortd only by burning the 
Jews every year, and that after all, if the Old 
‘Testament must prevail over the New, God 
would not fail to come and extinguish the flames 
of the pile, as he did at Babylon for Shadrach, 
Meshac, and Abednego; in which case all must 
go back again to the Old Testament; but that, in 
the mean time, it was indispensable to burn Ni- 
cholas Anthony. On the breaking up of the 
meeting, they concluded with the observation, 
‘We must put the wicked out of the way :”—the 
very words they used. 

~The long-headed syndics Sarasin and Godefroi 
agreed that the reasoning of the calvinistic san- 
hedrim was admirable, and by the right of the 
strongest party, condemned Nicholas Anthony, 
the weakest of men to die the same death as Ca- 
Janus and the counsellor Dubourg. This sen- 
tence was carried into execution on the twentieth 
of April, in 1632, in a very beautiful lawn or 
meadow, called Plain-Palais, in the presence of 
twenty thousand persons, who blessed the new 
law, and the wonderful sense of the syndics Sara- 
sin and Godefroi. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, did 
not renew the miracle of the furnace of Babylon 
in favor of poor Anthony. 

Abauzit, an author of great veracity, relates in 
his notes, that he died in the greatest constancy, 
and persisted in his opinions even at the stake on 
the pile: he broke out into no passionate invec- 
tive against his judges when the executioner was 
tying him to the stake; he displayed neither pride 
nor pusillanimity; he neither wept nor sighed: 
he was resigned. Never did martyr consummate 
his sacrifice with a more lively faith; never did 
philosopher contemplate a death of horror with 
greater firmness, This clearly proves that his 
folly or madness was at all events attended with 
sincere conviction. Let us implore of the God 
both of the Old and New Testament that he will 
grant him mercy. aut ; 

I would say as much for the jesuit Malagrida, 
who was still more infatuated and mad than 
Nicholas Anthony; as I would also for the ex-je- 
suits Patouillet and Paulian, should they ever be 
brought to the stake. : 

_ A great number of writers, whose misfortune 
it was to be philosophers rather than christians, 
have been bold enough to deny the miracles of 
our Lord; but after the four priests already no- 
ticed, there is no necessity to enumerate other in- 
stances. Let us lament over these four unfortu- 
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nate men, led astray by their own deceitful rea- 
son, and precipitated by the gloom of their feel- 
ings into an abyss so dreadful and so fatal. 
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Ir is far from our object in this article to reflect 
upon the zeal of our missionaries, or the truth of 
our religion; these are sufficiently known in 
christian Europe, and duly respected. 

My object is merely to make some remarks on 
the very curious and edifying letters of the rev- 
erend fathers, the jesuits, who are not equally re- 
spectable. Scarcely do they arrive in India be- 
fore they commence preaching, convert millions 
of Indians, and perform millions™of miracles. 
Far be it from me to contradict their assertions. 
We all know how easy it must be to a Biscayan, 
a Bergamasque, of a Norman, to learn the Indian 
language in a few days, and preach like an In- 
dian. 

With regard to miracles, nothing is more easy 
than to perform them at a distance of six’ thou- 
sand leagues, since so many have been perform- 
ed at Paris, in the parish of St. Medard. The 
sufficing grace of the Molinists could undoubtedly 
operate on the banks of the Ganges, as well as 
the efficacious grace of the Jansenists on“ those 
of the river of the Gobelins. We have however 
said so much already about miracles, that we 
shall pursue the subject no farther. 

A reverend father jesuit arrived in the course 
of the past year at Delhi, at the court of the 
Great Mogul. He was not a man profoundly 
skilled in mathematics, or highly gifted in mind, 
who had come to correct the calendar, or to es- 
tablish his fortune, but one of those poor honest 
zealous jesuits, one of those soldiers who are 
despatched on particular duty by their general, 
and who obey orders without reasoning about 
them. nee 
M. Andrais, my factor, asked him what his 
business might be at Delhi. He replied, that he 
had orders from the reverend-father Ricci to de- 
liver the Great Mogul from the paws of the de- 
vil, and convert his whole court. I have already, 
he said, baptised twenty infants in the street,’ 
without their knowing anything at all about the 
matter, by throwing a few drops of water upon 
their heads. ‘They are now just so many angels, 
provided they are happy enough to die direetly. 
[ cured a poor old woman of the megrims by: 
making the sign of the cross behind her. I'hope 
in a short time to convert the Mahometans of the 
court and the Gentoos among the people. You 
will see in Delhi, Agra, and Benares, as many 
good catholics, adorers of the Virgin Mary, as 
you now do idolaters, adoring the devil. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

You think then, my worthy father, that the in- 
habitants of these countries adore idols and the 
devil? 

THE JESUIT. 
Undoubtedly, as they are not of my religion. 
M. ANDRAIS. 

Very well. But when there are as many ca- 
tholics in India as idolaters, are you not afraid 
that they will fight against one another; that 
bloo#l will flow for a long period, and the whole 
country be a scene of pillage and devastation? 
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This has happened in every country in which 
you have obtained a footing hitherto. 
THE JESUIT. 

You make one pause for a moment; but no- 
tning could happen better than that which you 
suggest as being so probable. The slaughtered 
catholics would go to paradise (to the garden), 
and the Gentoos to the everlasting fire of hell 
created for them from all eternity, according to 
the great mercy of God, and for his great glory; 
for God is exceedingly glorious. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

But suppose that you should be informed 

against, and punished at the whipping-post? 
THE JESUIT. 

That also would be for his glory. However, I 
conjure you to keep iny secret, and save me from 
the honor and happiness of martyrdom. 
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A worp made use of toexpress gold. Sir, will 
you lend me a hundred louis-d’ors?—Sir, I would 
with all my heart, but I have no money; I am 
out of ready money. The Italian will say to 
you: ‘Signore, non ha di danari,’ I have no de- 
niers. 

Harpagon asks Maitre Jacques, Wilt thou 
make a good entertainment?—Yes, if you will 
give me plenty of money. 

We continually inquire, which of the coun- 
tries of Europe is the richest in money? By that 
we mean, which is the people who circulate the 
most metals representative of objects of commerce? 
in the same manner we ask, which is the poorest? 
and thirty contending nations present themselves 
—the Westphalian, Limosin, Basque, 'Tyrolese, 
Valois, Grison, Istrian, Scotch, and Irish, the 
Swiss of a small canton, and above all the sub- 
jects of the pope. 

In deciding which has most, we hesitate at pre- 
sent between France, Spain, and Holland, which 
had none in 1600. 

Formerly, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, the province of the papal trea- 
sury had no doubt the most ready money, and 
therefore the greatest trade. How do you sell 
that? would be asked of a theological merchant, 
who replied, For as much as the people are fools 
enough to give me. 

All Europe then sent its money to the Roman 
court, who gave in change consecrated beads, 
agnuses, indulgences plenary and limited, dispen- 
sations, confirmations, exemptions, benedictions, 
and even excommuniéations against those whom 
the subscribers chose, and who had not sufficient 
faith in the court of Rome. 

The Venitians sold nothing of all this, but they 
traded with all the west by Alexandria, and it 
was through them only that we had pepper and 
einnamon. ‘The money which went not to the 
papal treasury came to them, excepting a little to 
the Tuscans and Genoese. All the other king- 
doms of Kurope were so poor in ready money, 
that Charles VIII. was obliged to borrow the jew- 
els of the duchess of Savoy and put them in 
pawn, to raise fumds to conquer Naples, which 
he soon lost agam. The Venitians supported 
stronger armies than his. A noble Venitian thad | 


more gold in his coffers, and more vessels of sil-| 
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ver on his table, than the emperor Maximilian 
surnamed ‘ Pochi danari.’ 

Things changed when the Portuguese traded 
with India as conquerors, and the Spaniards sub- 
jugated Mexico and Peru with six or seven hun- 
dred men. We know that then the commerce. 
of Venice, and the other towns of Italy all fell to 
the ground. Philip II. the master of Spain, Por- 
tugal, the Low Countries, the Two Sicilies, and 
the Milanese, of fifteen hundred leagues of coasts 
in Asia, and mines of gold and silver in America, 
was the only rich, and consequently the only 
powerful prince in Europe. Thespies whom he 
gained in France kissed on their knees the catho- 
lic doubloons, and the small number of angels 
and carolusses which circulated in that country 
had not mucheredit. It is pretended, that Ameri- 
ca and Asia brought him in nearly ten millions 
ducats of revenue. He would have really bought 
Europe with his money, but for the iron of Hen- 
ry IV. and the fleets of queen Elizabeth. 

The Dictionnaire Encyclopedique, in the arti- 
cle ‘ Argent,’ quotes the Spirit of Laws, in which 
it is said, ‘I have heard deplored, a thousand 
times, the blindness of the council of Francis I. 
who rejected the proposal of Christopher Co- 
lumbus for the discovery of the Indies:—per- 
haps this imprudence has turned out a very wise 
thing.” 

We see by the enormous power of Philip, that 
the pretended council of Francis I. could not 
have done such a wise thing. But let us content 
ourselves with remarking, that Francis J. was 
not born when it is pretended that he refused the 
offers of Christopher Columbus. ‘The Genoese 
captain landed in America in 1492, and Francis 
I. was born in 1497, and ascended not the throne 
until 1515, Let us here compare the revenues 
of Henry III., Henry 1V., and queen Elizabeth, 
with those of Philip II]. The ordinary income 
of Elizabeth was only one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and with extras it was, one year 
with another, four hundred thousand; but she re- 
quired this surplus to defend herself from Philip 
II. Without extreme economy she would have 
been lost, and England with her. 

The revenue of Henry II. indeed inereased to 
thirty millions of livres of his time; this, to the 
sum that Philip drew from the Indies, was as 
three to ten; but not more than ‘a third of this 
money entered into the coffers of Henry III. who 
was very prodigal, greatly robbed, and conse- 
quently very poor, We find that Philip If. in 
one article was ten times richer than Henry. 

As to Henry IV. it is not worth while to com- 
pare his treasures with those of Philip I. © Until 
the peace of Vervins, he had only what he could 
borrow or win at the point of his sword; and he 
lived as a knight-errant, until the time in which 
he became the first king in Europe. 

England had always been so poor, that king 
Edward II]. was the first king who coined money 
of gold. 

Would we know what became of the money 
which flowed continually from Mexico and Peru 
into Spain? It entered the pockets of the French, 
English, and Dutch who traded with Cadiz un- 
der Spanish names; and who sent to America the 
productions of their manufactories. A great part’ 
of this money goes to the East Indies to pay for 
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Aces, saltpetre, sugar, candy, tea, cloths 
When , and monkeys. Ae ite f 
| We may afterwards demand, what is become 
gat the treasures of the Indies? I answer, that 
h-’Thamas-Kouli-Khan or Shah-Nadin had 
carcied away all those of the Great Mogul, to- 
gether with his jewels. You would know where 
jewels are, and this money that Shah-Na- 
din carried with him into Persia? A part was 
hidden in the earth during the civil wars; preda- 
tory leaders made use of the rest to raise troops 
against one another; for—as Cesar very well re- 
marks—“ with money we get soldiers, and with 
soldiers we steal money.” 

Your curiosity is not yet satisfied; you are 
troubled to know what have become of the trea- 
sures of Sesostris, of Croesus, Cyrus, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and above all of Solomnon, who, it is said, 
had to his own share equal to twenty millions 
and more of our pounds in his coffers. 

I will tell you. It is spread all over the world. 

ings find their level in time. Be sure, that in 

time of Cyrus, the Gauls, Germany, Den- 

» Poland, and Russia, had not a crown.— 

des, that which is lost in gilding, which is 

fooled apy upon our Lady of Loretto, and other 

places, and which has been swallowed up by the 
avaricious sea. 

How did the Romans under their great Romu- 


lus, the son of Mars and a vestal, and under the| S 


devout Numa Pompilius? They had a Jupiter 
Sag rudely carved huts for palaces; a hand- 
of hay at the end of a stick for a standard; 
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There certainly was no money in the ‘Trojan 
war. Gold and silver passed by weight: Aga- 
memnon rnight have had a treausure, but certain- 
ly no money, 

What has made several hardy scholars suspect 
that the Pentateuch was not written until the time 
in which the Hebrews began to procure coins 
from their neighbors is, that in more than one 
passage mention is made of shekels. It is there 
said, that Abraham, who was a stranger, and had 
jnot an inch of land in the country of Canaan, 
bought there a field and a cave in which to bury 
jhis wife, for four hundred shekels of silver cur- 
rent money.* The judicious Dom Calmet values 
‘this sum at four hundred and forty-eight livres, 
six sous, nine deniers, according to the ancient 
calculations adopted at random, in which the 
imark of silver was of six-and-twenty livres 
jvalue. As the mark of silver has however in- 
|creased by half the sum, the present value wouid 
|be eight hundred and ninety-six livres. 

) Now, as in that time there was no coined mo- 
|bDey answering to the word ‘ pecunia,’ that would 
\make a little difficulty, from which it is not easy 
|to extricate ourselves.t 

Another difficulty is, that in one place it is said 
\that Abraham bought this field in Hebron, and in 
another in Sichem.t On that point consult the 
|venerable Bede, Raban, Maure, and Emanuel 


a. 

| We will now speak of the riches which David 
left to Solomon in coined money. Some make it 
jamount to twenty-one or twenty-two millions of 


not a piece of money of twelve sous value in| French livres, others to five-and-twenty. There 


their pockets. 
at the seven knee of Rome, the Camilluses, 
liuses, and Fabiuses, could not have paid 


Our coachmen have gold watches) is no keeper of the royal treasure, nor tefterdan 


of the grand Turks, who can exactly compute the 
treasure of king Solomon; but the young bache- 
jlors of Oxford and the Sorbonne make out the 


If by chance the wife of a receiver-general of | amount without difficulty. 


was to have this chapter read at her toi- 


I will not speak of the innumerable adventures 


lette by the bel-esprit of the house, she would) which have happened to money since it bas been 
have a strange contempt for the Romans of the| stamped, marked, valued, altered, increased, bu- 
three first centuries and would not allow a Man-|jried, and stolen, having through all its transform- 


lius, Curius, er Fabius to enter her antichamber, 
should he come on foot and not have wherewith- 
al to take his part at play. 

Their ready money was of brass. 


once for arms and money. They fought and!|/doms. 
Three or four pounds of ||ther that these princes reign over fools who lay- 


reckoned with brass. 


ations constantly remained the idol of mankind. 
It is so much loved, that among all christian 
\princes there still exists an old law which is not 


It served at| to allow gold and silver to go out of their king- 


This law implies one of two things, ei- 


brass of twelye ounces weight paid for an ox.|ish their money in a foreign country for their 
They bought necessaries at market, as we buy pleasure, or that we must not pay our debts to 


them at present, and men had, as in all times, || foreigners. 


food, clothing, and habitations. The Romans, 
poorer than their neighbors, conquered them, and 
continually augmented their territory for the space 
of five hundred years, before they coined silver 


money. : 
eThe soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden 
had nothing but copper money for their pay, be- 
fore they made conquests out of their own coun- || 
os 


ovided we have a pledge of exchange for the 
ssary things of life, commerce will continual- 

. It signifies not whether this pledge be 
sor paper. Gold and silver have prevail- 


e ev -ywhere, only because they have been the 


“jn Asia that the first manufactures of 
metals commenced, because 


f these two 
the c of all the arts. 


| 


. 


It is however clear that no person is 
foolish enough to give bis money without reason, 
and that when we are in debt to a foreigner we 


* Genesis, xxiii. 16. 


| + The bold scholars. who, under this pretext and sev- 
| 


eral others, attribute the Pentateuch to others than to 
Moses, further found their opinion on the evidences of 
St. Theodoret, Mazius, &c. They say, if St. Theodo- 
ret and Mazius affirm, that the book of Joshua was not 


iwritten by Joshua, and is not the less admirable, can we 


not also believe, that the Pentateuch is very admirable 
without being written by Moses? See on this point the 
first book of the Critical History of the Old ‘Testament, 
by the reverend father Simon of the Oratory. But what- 
ever so many scholars may have said, it is clear that we 
should attach ourselves to the opinion of the holy Roman 
and apostolic church, the only infallible one. 
¢ Acts vii. 16. 
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should pay him either in bills of exchange, com- 
modities, or legitimate coin. ‘Thus this law has 
not been executed since we began to open our 
eyes—which is not long ago. 

There are many things to be said on coined 
money; as on the unjust and ridiculous augment- 
ation of specie, which suddenly loses considera- 
ble suins to a state on the melting down again; 
on the re-stamping, with an augmentation of ideal 
value, which augmentation invites all your neigh- 
bors and all your enemies to re-coin your money 
and gain at your expense: in short, on twenty 

ther equally ruinous expedients. Several new 
vooks are full of judicious remarks upon this sub- 
ject. It is more easy to write on money than to 
obtain it; and those who gain it, jest much at 
those who only know how to write about it. 

In general, the art of government consists in 
taking as much money as possible from one part 
of the citizens to give to the other. 

It is demanded, if it be possible radically to 
ruin a kingdom of which the soil in general is fer- 
tile? We answer, that the thing is not practica- 
ble, since from the war of 1689 to the end of 
1769, in which we write, everything has continu- 
ally been done which could ruin France and 
leave it without resource, and yet it never could 
be brought about. It is a sound body which has 
had a fever of eighty years with relapses, and 
which has been in the hands of quacks, but which 
will survive.* 


MONSTERS. 


Tue definition of monsters is more difficult 
than is generally imagined. Are we to apply the 
term to animals of enormous size; to a fish, or a 
serpent fifteen feet long, for instance? ‘There 
are some, however, that are twenty or even thir- 
ty feet long, in comparison with which of course 
the others, instead of enormous or monstrous, 
would appear small. 

There are monsters through defect. But, if a 
generally well-made and handsome man were 
destitute from his birth of the little toes and the 
little fingers, would he be a monster? ‘Teeth are 
more necessary to a man: I have seen a man 
who never hadatooth. He wasin other respects 
pleasing in his person. Even destitution of the 
organs of generation, still more necessary in 
the system of nature, would not constitute the 
person thus defective a monster. 

There are monsters by excess as well as by de- 
fect. But those who have six fingers, or three 
testicles, or two perforations instead of one, or 
the spineelongated in the form of a small tail, are 
not considered monsters. 

The third kind consists of those which have 
members of other animals; as for example, a lion 
with the wings of an ostrich, or a serpent with 
the wings of an eagle, like the griffin and ixion 


* The truth of this paragraph has been amply proved, 
Lut it is equally evident that if rain could not be produc- 
ed try so much misgovernment, it rendered revolution 
inevitable. In fact, the French revolution was the na- 
tural effort of a diseased but robust body, to throw off a 
complication of disorders which could be borne no long- 
er, and was as inevitable as fever in the natural body un- 
der similar circumstances.—T, 
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of the Jews.” But all bats have wings, and flying 
fish have them, without being monsters. 

Let us then reserve the name for animals 
whose deformities strike us with horror. 

Yet the first negro, upon this idea, was a mon- 
ster to white women; and the most admirable of 
European beauties was a monster in the eyes of 
negroes, 

If Polyphemus and the Cyclops had really ex- 
isted, people who carried an eye on each side of 
the root of the nose, would in the island of Lipa- 
ri, and the neighborhood of Mount tna, have 
been pronounced monsters. 

I once saw, at a fair, a young woman with four 
nipples or rather dugs, and what resembled the 
tail of a cow hanging down between them. She 
was decidedly a monster when she displayed her 
neck, but was rather an agreeable woman in ap- - 
pearance when she concealed it. 

Centaurs and Minotaurs would have been mon- 
sters, but beautiful monsters. The well-propor- 
tioned body of a horse serving as a base or sup- 
port to the upper part of a man, would have 
been a masterpiece of nature’s workmanship on 
earth; just as we draw the masterpieces of hea- 
ven, those spirits which we call angels, and which 
we paint and sculpture in our churches, adorned 
sometimes with two wings, sometimes with four, 
and sometimes even with six. 

We have already asked, with the judicious 
Locke, what is the boundary of distinction be- 
tween the human and merely animal figure; 
what is the point of monstrosity at which it would 
be proper to take your stand against baptizing an 
infant, against admitting it as a member of the 
human species, against according to it the pos- 
sesssion of a soul? We have seen that this 
boundary is as difficult to be settled, as it is difh- 
cult to ascertain what a soul is; for there cer- 
tainly are none who know what it is but theolo- 
gians, ; 

Why should the satyrs which St. Jerome saw, 
the offspring of women and baboons, have beer 
reputed monsters? Might it not be thought, on 
the contrary, that their lot was in reality happier 
than ours? Must they not have possessed more 
strength and more agility? and would they not 
have laughed at us as an unfortunate race, to 
whom nature had refused both tails and clothing? 
A mule, the offspring of two different species; a 
jumart, the offspring of a bull and a mare; a ta- 
rin, the offspring, we are told, of a canary-bird 
and hen linnet—are not monsters. 

But how is it that mules, jumarts, and tarins, 
which are thus produced in nature, do not them- 
selves reproduce? And how do the seminists, 
ovists, or animalculists explain, upon their re- 
spective theories, the formation of these mongrel 
productions? 

I will tell you plainly, that they do not explain 
it at all. ‘The seminists never discovered how it 
is that the ass communicates to his mule offspring 
a resemblance only in the ears and crupper; the 
ovists neither inform us, nor understand, how a 
mare should contain in her egg anything but. an 
animal of her own species. And the animalcu- 
lists cannot perceive, how a minute embryo of 
an ass could introduce its ears into the matrix of 
a mare. 

The theorist. who, in a work entitled the Phi- 
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Josophy of Venus, maintained, that all animals 
and all monsters are formed by attraction, was 
still less successful than those just mentioned, in 
accounting for phenomena so common and yet 
so surprising. 

Alas! my good friends; you none of you know 
how you originate your own offspring; you are 
ignorant of the secrets of nature in your own spe- 
cies, and yet vainly attempt to develope them in 
the mule! 

It may however be confidently presumed, in 
reference to a monster by defect, that the whole 
seminal matter did not reach its destined appro- 
priation; or perhaps that the small spermatic 
worm had lost a portion of its substance; or per- 
haps that the egg was crazed and injured. With 
respect to a monster by excess, you may imagine 
that some portions of the seminal matter super- 
abounded; that of two spermatic worms united, 
one could only animate a single member of the 
animal, and that that member remains in super- 
erogation; that two eggs have blended together, 
and that one of them has produced but a single 
member, which was joined to the body of the 
other. 

But what would you say of so many monstros- 
ities arising from the addition of parts of animals 
of a totally diiferent species? How would you 
explain a crab on the neck of a girl? or the tail 
of a rat upon the thigh? or, above all, the four 
dugs and tail of a cow, which was exhibited at 
the fair at St. Germain? You would be reduced 
to the supposition, that the unfortunate woman’s 
mother belonged to the very extraordinary family 
of Pasiphaé. 

Let each of us boldly and honestly say, How 
hittle is it that I really know. 


MORALITY. 


BassxLers, preachers, extravagant controver- 
sialists! endeavor to remember that your master 
never announced that the sacrament was the vis- 
ible sign of au invisible thing: he has nowhere 
admitted four cardinal virtues, and three divine 
ones. He has never decided whether his mother 
came into the world maculate or immaculate. 
Cease, therefore, to repeat things which never 
entered into his mind. He has said, in conform- 
ity with a truth as ancient as the world: Love 
God and your neighbor. Abide by that precept, 
miserable cavillers! Preach morality and nothing 
more. Observe it, and Jet the tribunals no longer 
echo with your prosecutions: snatch no longer, 
by the claw of an attorney, their morsel of bread 
from the widow and the orphan. Dispute not 
concerning some petty benefice with the same fu- 
ry as the papacy was disputed in the great schism 
of the west. Monks! place not to the utmost of 
your power, the universe under contribution; and 
we may then be able to believe you. 

TI have just read these words in a piece of de- 
clamation in fourteen volumes, entitled The His- 
tory of the Lower Empire—* The christians had 
a morality, but the pagans had none.” 

Oh, M. Le Beau! author of these fourteen 
volumes, where did you pick up this absurdity? 
What becomes of the morality of Socrates, of 
Zaleucus, of Charondas, of Cicero, of Epictetus, 
eed et Marcus Aurelius? 

21 
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There is but one morality, M. Le Beau, as 
there is but one geometry. But you will tell me, 
that the greater part of mankind are ignorant of 
geometry. ‘True; but if they apply a little to the 
study of it, all men draw the same conclusions. 
Agriculturists, manufacturers, artisans do not go 
through a regular course of morality: they read 
neither the ‘ De Finibus’ of Cicero, or the ‘Eth- 
ics’ of Aristotle; but as soon as they reflect, they 
are, without knowing it, disciples of Cicero. The 
Indian dyer, the Tartarian shepherd, and the 
English seaman, are acquainted with justice and 
injustice. Confucius did not invent a system of 
morals, as men construct physical systems. He 
found his in the hearts of all mankind. 

This morality existed in the bosom of the pre- 
tor Festus, when the Jews pressed him to put 
Paul to death for having taken strangers into 
their temple. ‘‘ Learn,” said he, “that the Ro- 
mans never condemn any one unheard.” 

If the Jews were deficient in a moral sense, the 
Romans were not, and paid it homage. 

‘There is no morality in superstition; it exists 
not in ceremonies, and has nothing to do with 
dogmas. We cannot repeat too frequently that 
dogmas differ, but that morality is the same 
among all men who make use of their reason. 
Morality proceeds from God, like light; our su- 
perstitions are only darkness. Refiect, reader; 
pursue the truth, and draw the consequences. 


MOSES. 


SECTION I. 


Purtosoruy, of which we sometimes pass the 
boundaries, researches of antiquity, and the spir- 
it of discussion and criviaienne haves been carried 
so far, that several learned men have finally 
doubted if there ever was a Moses, and whether 
this man was not an imaginary being, such as 
were Perseus, Bacchus, Atlas, Penthesilea, Ves- 
ta, Rhea Silvia, Isis, Sammonocodom, Fo, Mer- 
cury Trismegistus, Odin, Merlin, Francus, Ro- 
bert the Devil, and so many-other heroes of ro- 
mance whose lives and prowess have been re- 
corded. 

It is not very likely, say the incredulous, that 
a man ever existed whose life is a continual pro- 
digy. 

It is not very likely thet he worked so many 
stupendous miracles in Egypt, Arabia, and Sy- 
ria, without their being known throughout the 
world. 

It is not likely, that no Egyptian or Greek 
writer should have transmitted these miracles to 
posterity. They are mentioned by the Jews 
alone, and in the time that this history was writ- 
ten by them they were not known to any nation, 
not indeed until towards the second century. 
The first author who expressly quotes the book 
of Moses is Longinus, minister of queen Zeno- 
bia, in the time of the emperor Aurelian.* 

It is to be remarked, that the author of the 
Mercury Trismegistus, who certainly was an 
Egyptian, says not a single word of this Mo- 
ses. 

If a single ancient author had related a single 
one of these miracles, Eusebius would no doubt 


* Longinus—Treatise on ue Sublime. 
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have triumphed in this evidence, either in his 
History or in his Evangelical Preparation. 

[t is true, he mentions authors who have quot- 
ed his name, but none who have cited his prodi- 
gies. Before him, the Jews, Josephus and Phi- 
Jo, who have so much celebrated their own na- 
tion, sought all the writers in which the name of 
Moses is found, but there was not a single one 
who made the least mention of the marvellous 
actions attributed to him, 

In this silence of the whole world, the incredu- 
lous reason with a temerity which refutes itself. 

The Jews are the only people who possessed 
the Pentateuch, which they attribute to Moses. 
It is said, even in their books, that this Penta- 
teuch was not known until the reign of their king 
Josiah, thirty-six years before the destruction and 
captivity of Jerusalem; and they then only pos- 
sessed a single copy, which the priest Hilkiah * 
found at the bottom of a strong box, while count- 
ing money. The priest sent it to the king by his 
scribe Shaphan. 

All this, say they, necessarily obscures the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch. 

In short, if the Pentateuch was known to all 
the Jews, would Solomon—the wise Solomon, 
inspired by God himself to build a temple—have 
ornamented this temple with so many statues, 
contrary to the express order of Moses? 

All the Jewish prophets, who prophesied in 
. the name of the Lord from the time of Moses to 
that of king Josiah, would they not have been 
supported in all thew prophecies, by the Jaws of 
Moses? Would they not a thousand times have 
quoted his own words? 
commented upon them? None of them however 
quote two lines—no one follows the text of Mo- 
ses—they even oppose them in several places. 

According to these unbelievers, the books at- 
tributed to Moses were only written among the 
Babylonians during the captivity, or immediately 
afterwards by Esdras. Indeed, we see only Per- 
sian and Chaldean terminations, in the Jewish 
writings—‘ Babel,’ gate of God; ‘ Phegor-beel,’ 
or ‘ Beel-phegor,’ god of the precipices; ‘ Zebuth 
beel,’ or ‘ Beel-zebuth,’ god of insects; ‘ Bethel,’ 
house of God; ‘ Daniel,’ judgment of God; ‘ Ga- 
briel,? man of God; ‘Jahel,’ afflicted of God; 
‘Jael,’ the life of God; ‘Israel,’ seeing God; 
* Oviel,’ strength of God; ‘ Raphael,’ help of God; 
‘Uriel,’ fire of God. 

Thus, all is foreign in the Jewish nation, a 
stranger itself in Palestine; circumcision, cere- 
monies, sacrifices, the ark, the cherubim, the goat 
Hazazel, baptism of justice, simple baptism, 
proofs, divination, interpretation of dreams, en- 
chantment of serpents,—nothing originated among 
these people, nothing was invented by them. 

The celebrated lord Bolingbroke believed not 
that Moses ever existed: he thought he saw in 
the Pentateuch a crowd of contradictions and 
puzzling chronological and geographical faults; 
names of towns not then builded, precepts given 
to kings at a time when not only the Jews had 
no kings, but in which it is probable there were 
none, since they lived in deserts, in tents, in the 
manner of the Bedouin Arabs. 

What appears to him above all the most pal- 


* 2 Kings, xxii. 


Would they not have} 
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pable contradiction, is the gift of forty-eight ci- 
ties with their suburbs, made to the Levites in a 
country in which there was not a single village; 
and it Is principally on these forty-eight cities that 
he refutes Abbadie, and even has the cruelty to 
treat him with the aversion and contempt of a 
lord of the upper chamber, or a minister of state 
towards a petty foreign priest who would be so 
impertinent as to reason with him, . 

I will take the liberty of representing to vis- 
count Bolingbroke and to all those who think 
with him, not only that the Jewish nation has al- 
ways beliéved in the existence of Moses, and in 
that of his books, but that even Jesus Christ has 
acknowledged him. The four Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles, recognise him. St. Matthew 
says expressly, that Moses and Elias appeared to 
Jesus Christ on the mountain during the night of 
the transfiguration, and St. Luke says the same. 

Jesus Christ declares in St. Matthew, that he 
is not come to abolish this law, but to accomplislr 
it. In the New Testament we are often referred 
to the law of Moses, and to the prophets. ‘The 
whole church has always believed the Pentateuce 
written by Moses; and further, of five hundred 
different societies, which have been so long es- 
tablished in Christendom, none have ever doubt- 
ed of the existence of this great prophet. We 
must therefore submit our reason, as so many 
men have done before us. 

I know very well that I shall gain nothing in 
the mind of the viscount, or of those of his opin- 
ion. They are too well persuaded that the Jew- 
ish books were not written until very late, and 
during the captivity of the two tribes which re- 
mained. But we shall possess the consolation of 
having the church with us. 


SECTION Il. 


If you would be instructed and amused with 
antiquity, read the Life of Moses in the article 
ApocryPHa. 

In vain have several scholars believed that the 
Pentateuch could not have been written by Mo- 
ses.* ‘They say that it is affirmed even by the 


* Ts it true that there was a Moses? If a man who 
commanded entire nature existed among the Egyptians, 
would not such prodigious events have constituted the 
principal part of the history of Egypt? Sanchoniathon, 
Manethon, Megasthenes, and Herodotus, would they not 
have spoken of them? Josephus the historian has coi- 
lected all possible evidences in favor of the Jews. He 
dares not say that any of the authors which he quotes 
have said a single word of the miracles of Moses. What! 
could the Nile have been changed into blood ?—an angel 
have slain the first-born of Egypt ?—the sea have been 
opened, and its waters piled up on the right and on the 
left, and no author speak of it! Great nations have for- 
gotten these prodigies, and it is only a little nation of 
barbarous slaves who has told us these histories thou- 
sands of years after the events. 

Who then is this Moses, unknown to the whole world 
until the time in which it is said a Ptolemy had the cu- 
riosity to cause the Jewish writings to be translated into 
Greek? A great many ages back, the Oriental fubles at- 
tributed to Bacchus all that the Jews have said of Moses. 
Bacchus passed the Red Sea dry-footed; Bacchus chang- 
ed the waters into blood; Bacchus daily worked miracies 
with his rod,—all these facts were sung in tie orgies of 
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seripture, that the first known copy was found in 
the time of king Josiah, and that this single copy 
was brought to the king by the secretary Shap- 
han. Now, between the time of Moses and this 
adventure of the secretary Shaphan, there were 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-seven years, 
by the Hebrew computation. For God appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, in the year of the 
world 2213, and the secretary Shaphan published 
the book of the law in the year of the world 
$380. This book found under Josiah, was un- 
known until the return from the Babylonish 
captivity; and it is said that it was Esdras, in- 
spied by God, who brought the holy scriptures 
to light. 

But whether it was Esdras or another who di- 
sested this book, is absolutely indifferent, since it 
ix inspired. It is not said in the Pentateuch, that 
Moses was the author, we might therefore be per- 
mitted to attribute it to the declaration of some 
other divine mind, if the church had not decided 
that the book is by Moses. 

Some opposers add, that no prophet has quot- 
ed the books of the Pentateuch, that there is no 
mention of it either in the Psalms or in the books 
attributed to Solomon, in Jeremiah or Isaiah, or 
in short, in,any canonical book of the Jews. 
Words answering to those of Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Leviticus, Deuteronomy are not found 
in any other language recognised by them as au- 
thentic. 

Others, still more bold, have put the following 
questions :— 

Ist. In what language could Moses have writ- 
ten in a savage desert? It could only be in 
Keyptian; for by this same book we are told, 
that Moses and all his people were born in Egypt. 
It is therefore probable that they spoke no other 
language. The Egyptians had yet made no use 
of papyrus; they engraved hieroglyphics on ta- 
bles of wood or marble. It is even said, that the 
tables of the commandments were engraved on 
polished stones, which required prodigious time 
and labor. 

Qnd. Is it likely, that in a desert where the 
Jewish people had neither shoe-maker nor tailor 
—in which the God of the universe was obliged 
to work a continual miracle to preserve the old 
dresses and shoes of the Jews, men could be 
found clever enough to engrave the five books of 
the Pentateuch on marble or wood? You will 
say, that they found laborers who made a golden 
calf in one night, and who afterwards reduced 
the gold into powder—an operation impractica- 
ble to common chemistry, which was not yet dis- 

covered? Who constructed the tabernacle? 
Who ornamented thirty columns of brass with 
eapitals of silver? Who wove and embroidered 


Bacchus before they had the least commerce with the 
Jews, before they even knew if these poor people had 

books. Is it not most likely that this people so new, so 
jong time wandering, so lately known, and so recently 
settled in Palestine, with the Phenician language took the 
Phenician fables, on which they ‘improved, and thus they 
became great imitators? A people so poor, so ignorant, 
so foreign to all the arts, could they do otherwise than 
sopy their neighbors? Know we not that the names 
Adonai, Jehovah, Eloi, or Eloa, which signified God 
among vhe Jews, were all Phoenician? 
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veils of linen with hyacinth, purple, and scarlet? 
An account that supports the opinion of the con- 
tradictors. ‘They answer, that it was not possi- 
ble that in a desert, where they were in want of 
everything, for them to perform works so intri- 
cate; that they must have began by making shoes 
and tunics; that those who wanted necessaries 


icould not indulge in luxuries; and that it is an 


evident contradiction to say, that they had found- 
ers, engravers, and embroiderers, when they had 
neither clothes nor bread. 

3d. If Moses had written the first chapter of 
Genesis, would all young people have been for- 
bidden to read the first chapter? Would so little 
respect have been paid to the legislator? If it 
was Moses who said that God punished the ini- 
quity of the fathers to the fourth generation, 
would Ezekiel have dared to say the contrary? 

4th. If Moses wrote Leviticus could he have 
contradicted it in Deuteronomy? Leviticus for- 
bids a woman to marry her brother, Deuterono- 
my commands it. 

hth. Could Moses have spoken of towns which 
existed not in his time? Would he have said 
that towns which, in regard to him, were on the 
east of the Jordan were on the west? 

6th. Would he have assigned forty-eight cities 
to the Levites, in a country in which there were 
never ten, and in a desert in which he had always 
wandered without habitation? 

7th. Would he have prescribed rules for the 
Jewish kings, when not only there were no kings’ 
among this people, but they were held in horror, 
and it was not probable they ever would have 
any?—What! would Moses have given precepts 
for the conduct of kings who came not until five 
hundred years after him, and have said nothing 


|in relation to the judges and priests who succeed- 


ed him? Does not this religion lead us to believe 
that the Pentateuch was composed in the time of 
kings, and that the ceremonies instituted by Mo- 
ses were only traditional. 

8th. Suppose he had said to the Jews,—I have 
made you depart to the number of six hundred 
thousand combattants from the land of Egypt un- 
der the protection of your God? The frotte, 
would they not have answered him,—You must 
have been very timid not to lead us against Pha- 
raoh of Egypt; he could not have opposed to us 
an army of two hundred thousand men. There 
never was such an army on foot in Egypt; we 
should have conquered them easily; we should 
have been the masters of their country.—What! 
has the God, who talks to you, to please us slain 
all the first-born of Egypt, wlich, if there were 
in this country three hundred thousand families, 
makes three hundred thousand men destroyed in 
one night, simply to revenge us, and yet you have 
not seconded your God and given us that fertile 
country which nothing could withhold from us. 
On the contrary, you have made us depart from 
Egypt as thieves and cowards, to perish in deserts 
between mountains and precipices. You might 
at least, have conducted us by the direct road to 
this land of Canaan, to which we have no right, 
but which you have promised us, and on which 
we have not yet been able to enter. 

It was natural that from the iand of -Goshen we 
we should n:arch towards ‘Tyre and Sidon. along 
the Mediterranean, but you made us entirely pass 
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the Isthmus of Suez and re-enter Egypt, proceed 


as far as Memphis, when we find ourselves at} 


Beel-Sephor on the borders of the Red Sea, turn- 
ing our backs on the Jand of Canaan, having 
journeyed eighty leagues in this Egypt which we 
wished to avoid, x0 as at last to nearly perish be- 
tween the sea and the army of Pharaoh! 

If you had wished to deliver us to our enemies, 
you could not have taken a ditferent route and 
other measures. God has saved us by a miracle, 
you say; the sea opened to let us pass; but after 
such a favor should he let us die of hunger and 
fatigue in the horrible deserts of Kadesh-barnea, 
Mara, Elim, Horeh, and Sinai? All our fathers 
perished in these frightful solitudes; and you tell 
us at the end of forty years, that God took par- 
ticular care of them. 

This is what these murmuring Jews, these un- 
just children of the vagabonds who died in the 
desert, might have said to Moses, if he had read 
Exodus and Genesis to them. And what might 
they not have said and done on the article of the 
golden calf? What! you dare to tell us that 
your brother made a calf for our fathers, when 
you were with God on the mountain? You, who 
sometimes tell us that you have spoken to God 
face to face, and sometimes that you could only 
see his back! But no matter, you were with this 
God, and your brother cast a golden calf in one 
day, and gave it to us to adore it; and instead of 
punishing your unworthy brother you make him 
our chief priest, and order your Levites to slay 
twenty-three thousand men of your people. 
Would our fathers have suffered this? Would 
they have allowed themselves to be sacrificed 
like so many victims by sanguinary priests? You 
tell us that, not content with this incredible butch- 
ery, you have further massacred twenty-four 
thousand of our poor followers because one of 
them slept with a Midianitish woman, whilst you 
yourself espoused a Midianite; and yet you add 
that you are the mildest of men! A few more 
instances of this mildness, and not a soul would 
have remained. 

No, if you have been capable of all this cruel- 
ty, if you can have exercised it, you would be the 
most barbarous of men, and no punishment would 
suffice to explate so great a crime. 

These are nearly the objections which all scho- 
lars make to those who think that Moses is the 
author of the Pentateuch. But we answer them, 
that the ways of God are not those of men; that 
God has proved, conducted, and abandoned his 
people by a wisdom which is unknown to us; 
that the Jews themselves for more than two thou- 
sand years have believed that Moses was the au- 
thor of these books; that the church, which has 
succeeded the synagogue, and which is equally 
infallible, has decided this point of controversy, 
and that scholars should remain silent when the 
church pronounces. 


SECTION 111.* 


We cannot doubt that there was a Moses, a le- 
gislator of the Jews. We will here examine his 
history, following merely the rules of criticism; 

* 'This third section is extracted from the manuscript 
of which we have spoken in the advertisement. We 
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the Divine is not submitted to similar examina- 
tion. We must confine ourselves to the proba- 
ble; men can only judge as men. It is very na- 
tural and very probable, that an Arab nation 
dwelled on the confines of Egypt, on the side of 
Arabia Deserta; that it was tributary or slave to 
the Egyptian kings, and that afterwards it sought 
to establish itself elsewhere; but that which rea- 
son alone cannot admit is, that this nation, com- 
posed of seventy persons at most in the time of 
Joseph, increased in two hundred and fifteen 
years, from Joseph to Moses, to the number of 
six hundred thousand combattants, according to 
the book of Exodus, which six hundred thousand 
men capable of bearing arms imply a multitude 
of about two millions, counting old men, women, 
land children. It is not certainly in the course of 
nature for a colony of seventy persons, as many 
males as females, to produce in two centuries 
two millions of inhabitants. The calculations 
made on this progression by men very little vers- 
ed in the things of this world are falsified by the 
experience of all nations, and all times. Child- 
ren are not made by a stroke of the pen. Re- 
flect well that at this rate a population of ten 
thousand persons in two hundred years would 
produce more inhabitants than the. globe of the 
earth could sustain. 

Is it not more probable, that these six hundred 
thousand combattants, favored by the author of 
Nature who worked for them so many prodigies, 
were forced to wander in the deserts in which 
they died, instead of seeking to possess themselves 
of fertile Egypt? 

By these rules of an established and reasonable 
human criticism, We must agree that it is very 
likely that Moses conducted a small people from 
the confines of Egypt. There was among the 
Egyptians an ancient tradition, related by Plu- 
tarch in his Treatise on Isis and Osiris, that Ti- 
phon, the father of Jerosselaim and Juddecus, 
fled from Egypt on an ass. It is clear from this 
passage that the ancestors of the Jews, the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, were supposed to have 
been fugitives from Egypt. A tradition, no less 
ancient and more general, is, that the Jews were 
driven from Egypt, either as a troop of unruly 
brigands, ora people infected with leprosy. This 
double accusation carries its probability even from 
the land of Goshen, which they had inhabited, a 
neighboring land of the vagabond Arabs, and 
where the disease of leprosy, peculiar to the 
Arabs, might becommon. It appears even by the 
scripture, that this people went from Egypt 
against their will. The seventeenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy forbids kings to think of leading 
the Jews back to Egypt. 

The conformity of several Egyptian and Jew- 
ish customs still more strengthens the opinion 
that this people was an Egyptian colony, and 
what gives it a new degree of probability is, the 
feast of the Passover; that is to say, of the flight 
or passage instituted in memory of their evasion. 
This feast alone would be no proof; for among 
all people there are solemnities established to 
celebrate fabulous and incredible events; such 
were most of the feasts of the Greeks and Ro- 


have thought proper to preserve this article, though it is 
found in part in the preceding ones.—French Ed ; 
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mans; but a flight from one country to another 
is nothing uncommon, and calls for belief. ‘The 
proof drawn from this feast of the Passover re- 
ceives a still greater force by that of the taberna- 
cles, in memory of the time in which the Jews 
inhabited the desert on their departure from 
Kegypt. These similitudes, united with so many 
others, proves that a colony really went from 
Egypt, and finally established itself for some time 
at Palestine. : 

Almost all the rest is of a kind so marvellous, 
that human sagacity cannot digest it. All that 
we can do is to seek the time in which the histo- 
ry of this flight, that is to say, the book of Exo- 
dus, can have been written, and to examine the 
opinions which then prevailed; opinions of which 
the proof is in the book itself, compared with the 
ancient customs of nations. 

With regard to the books attributed to Moses, 
the most common rules of criticism permit us not 
to believe that he can be the author of them. 

Ist. It is not likely that he spoke of the places 
by names which were not given to them until 
long afterwards. In this book mention is made 
of the cities-of Jair, and every one agrees that 
they were not so named until long after the death 
of Moses. It also speaks of the country of Dan, 
and the tribe of Dan had not given its name to 
the country of which it was not yet the mas- 
ter. 

2nd. How could Moses have quoted the book 
of the wars of the Lord, when these wars and 
this book were after his time? ‘ 

$rd, How could Moses speak of the pretended 
defeat of a giant named Og, king of Bashan, van- 
quished in the desert in the last year of his gov- 
ernment? And how could he add, that he fur- 
ther saw his bed of iron of nine cubits long in 
Rabath? This city of Rabath was the capital of 
the Ammonites, into whose country the Hebrews 
had not yet penetrated. Is it not apparent that 
such a passage is the production of a posterior 
writer, which his inadvertence betrays? As an 
evidence of the victory gained over the giant, he 
brings forward the bed said to be still at Rabath, 
forgetting that it is Moses whom he makes speak, 
who was dead long before. 

4th. How could Moses have called cities be- 
yond the Jordan, which, with regard to him, 
were on this side? Is it not palpable, that the 
book attributed to him was written a long time 
after the Israelites had crossed this little river 
Jordan, which they never passed under his con- 
duct? 

5th. Is it likely that Moses told his people, that 
in the last year of his government he took, in the 
little province of Argob, a sterile and frightful 
country of Arabia Petreea, sixty great towns sur- 
rounded with high fortified walls, independent of 
an infinite number of open cities? Is it not much 
more probable, that these exaggerations were af- 
terwards written by a man who wished to flatter 
a stupid nation? 

6th. It is still less likely, that Moses related the 
miracles with which this history is filled. 

_ It is easy to persuade a happy and victorious 
people that God has fought for them; but it 1s 
ict in hanan nature that a people should believe 
-a bt mdred n‘rscles in their favor, when all these 
prodigies enced only in making them perish in a 
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desert. Let us examine some of the miracles re- 
lated in Exodus. 

7th. It appears contradictory and injurious to 
the divine essence to suppose that God, having 
formed a people to be the sole depository of his 
laws, and to reign over all nations, should send a 
man of this people to demand of the king, their 
oppressor, permission to go into the desert to sa- 
crifice to his God, that this people might escape 
under the pretence of this sacrifice. Our com- 
mon ideas cannot forbear attaching an idea of 
baseness and knavery to this management, far 
from recognising the majesty and power of the 
Supreme Being. 

When, immediately after, we read that Moses 
changed his rod into a serpent, before the king, 
and turned all the waters of the kingdom into 
blood; that he caused frogs to be produced which 
covered the surface of the earth; that he chang- 
ed all the dust into lice, and filled the air with 
venomous winged insects; that he afflicted all 
the men and animals of the country with fright- 
ful ulcers; that he called hail, tempests, and 
thunder, to ruin all the country; that he covered 
it with locusts; that he plunged it in fearful dark- 
ness for three days; that, finally, an exterminat- 
ing angel struck with death all the first-born of 
men and animals in Kgypt, commencing with the 
son of the king;—again, when we afterwards see 
his people walking across the Red Sea, the waves 
suspended in mountains to the right and left, and 


jafterwards falling on the army of Pharaoh, which 


they swallowed up—when, | say, we read all 
these miracles, the first idea which comes into our 
minds is, that this-people, for whom God per- 
formed such astonishing things, no doubt became 
the masters of the universe. But no, the fruit of 
so many wonders was, that they suffered want 
and hunger in arid sands; and—prodigy on pro- 
digy—all died without seeing the little corner of 
earth in which their descendants afterwards, for 
some years, established themselves! It is no 
doubt pardonable if we disbelieve this crowd of 
prodigies, at the least of whieh reason so decided- 
ly revolts. 

This reason, left to itself, cannot be persuaded 
that Moses wrote such strange things. How can 
we make a generatiou believe so many miracles 
uselessly wrought for it, and all of which, it is 
said, were performed in the desert? What be- 
ing, enjoying divine power, would employ it in 
preserving the clothes and shoes of these people, 
after having armed all nature in their favor? 

It is therefore very natural to think, that all 
this prodigious history was written a long time 
after Moses, as the romances of Charlemagne 
were forged three centuries after him; and as the 
origins of all nations have not been written until 
they were out of sight, the imagination has been 
left at liberty to invent. ‘The more coarse and 
unfortunate a people are, the more they seek to 
exalt their ancient history; and what people have 
been longer miserable, or more barbarous than 
the Jews? 

It is not to be believed, that when they had not 
wherewithal to make shoes in the deserts, under 
the government of Moses, that there were any 
curious enough to write. We should presume, 
that the poor creatures born in these deserts dol 
not receive a very brilliant education; and tuat 
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the nation only began to read and write when it 
had some commerce with Phenicia. It was pro- 
hably in the commencement of monarchy that the 
Jews, feeling they had some genius, wrote the 
Pentateuch, and adjusted their traditions. Would 
they have made Moses recommend kings to read 
and write even his law in a time in which there 
“were none? Is it not probable, that the seven- 
teenth chapter of Deuteronomy was composed to 
moderate the power of royalty; and that it was 
written by priests in the time of Saul? 

It is most likely at this epoch, that we must 
place the digest of the Pentateuch. The fre- 
quent slaveries this people were subject to, seem 
badly calculated to establish literature in a nation, 
and to render books very common; and the more 
rare these books were in the commencement, the 
more the authors ventured to fill them with mira- 
cles. 

The Pentateuch, attributed to Moses, is no 
doubt, very ancient; if it was put in order in the 
time of Saul and Solomon, it was about the time 
of the Trojan war, and is one of the most curious 
monuments of the manner of thinking of that 
time. We see that all known nations, in propor- 
tion to their ignorance, were fond of prodigies. 
All was then performed by celestial ministry in 
Keypt, Phrygia, Greece, and Asia. 

The authors of the Pentateuch give us to un- 
derstand, that every nation has its gods, and that 
these gods have all nearly an equal power. 

If Moses, in the name of God, changed his rod 

‘into a serpent, the priests of Pharaoh did as 
much; if he changed all the waters of Kgypt in- 
to blood, even to that which was in the vases, 
the priests immediately performed the same pro- 
digy, without our being able to conceive on what 
waters they performed this metamorphosis; at 
least, unless they expressly created new waters for 
the purpose. ‘he Jewish writers prefer being re- 
duced to this absurdity, rather than allow us to 
suspect that the gods of Egypt had not the pow- 
er of changing water into blood, as well as the 
God of Jacob. 

But when the latter fills the land of Egypt with 
lice, changing all the dust into them, his entire 
superiority appears; the magi cannot imitate it, 
and they make the God of the Jews speak thus, 
‘Pharaoh shall know that nothing is equal to 
me.” ‘These words put into his mouth, merely 
mark a being who believes himself more power- 
ful than his rivals; he was equalled in the meta- 
morphosis of a rod into a serpent, and in that of 
the waters into blood; but he gains the victory in 
the article of the lice and the following miracles. 

This idea of the supernatural power of priests 
of all countries, is displayed in several places of 
scripture. When Balaam, the priest of the little 
state of a petty king, named Balak, in the midst 
of deserts, is near cursing the Jews, their God 
appears to him to prevent him. It seems that 
the malediction of Balaam was much to be fear- 
ed. ‘To restrain this priest, it is not enough that 
God speaks to him, he sends before him an angel 
with a sword, and speaks himself again by the 
mouth of his ass. All these precautions certainly 
prove the opinion which then prevailed, that the 
twalediction of a priest, whatever it-was, drew fa- 
tal consequences after it. 

This es of a God superior to other gods, 
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though he made heaven and earth, was so rooted 
in all minds, that Solomon in his last prayer cries, 
“Oh! my God, there is no other god like thee in 
earth or heaven.” It is this opinion which ren- 
dered the Jews so credulous respecting the sor 
ceries and enchantments of other nations. 

It is this which gave rise to the story of the 
Witch of Endor, who had the power of invoking 
the shade of Samuel. Every people had their 
prodigies and oracles, and it never even came into 
the minds of any nations to doubt the miracles and 
prophecies of others. They were contented with 
opposing similar arms; it seems as if the priests, 
in denying the prodigies of other nations, feared 
to discredit their own. This kind ef theology 
prevailed a long time over all the earth. 

It is not for us to enter here on the detail of all 
that is written on Moses. We speak of his laws 
in more than one place in this work. We will 
here confine ourselves to remarking, how much 
we are astonished to see a legislator inspired by 
God; a prophet through whom God _ himself 
speaks, proposing to us no future life. There is 
not a single word in Leviticus, which can lead us 
to suspect the immortality of the soul. The re- 
ply to this overwhelming difficulty is, that God 
proportioned himself to the ignorance of the Jews. 
What a miserable answer! it was for God to ele- 
vate the Jews to necessary knowledge; not to 
lower himself to them. If the soul is immortal, 
if there are rewards and punishments in another 
life, it is necessary for men to be informed of it. 
If God spoke, he must have informed them of 
this fundamental dogma. What legislator, what 
god but this, proposes to his people wine, oil, and 
milk alone! What god but this always encour- 
ages his believers, as a chief of robbers encour- 
ages his troops, with the hope of plunder only! 
Once more, it is very pardonable for mere hu- 
man reason simply to see in such a history, the 
barbarous stupidity of the first ages of a savage 
people. Man, whatever he does, cannot reason 
otherwise; but if God really is the author of the 
Pentateuch, we must submit without reasoning. 
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A PHILOSOPHER in the neighborhood of mount 
Krapak argued with me that motion is essential 
to matter, 

‘** Everything moves,” says he; ‘‘the sun con- 
tinually revolves on his own axis; the planets de 
the same, and every planet has many different 
motions; everything is a sieve;—everything pass- 
es through a sieve; the hardest metal is pierced 
with an infinity of pores, by which eseapes a con- 
stant torrent of vapors that circulate in space. 
The universe is nothing but motion; motion there- 
fore is essential to matter.” 

‘But sir,” said I to him; ‘might not any one 
say, in answer to what you have advanced—This 
block of marble, this cannon, this house, this 
mountain, are not in motion; therefore motion is 
not essential.” 

“They do move,” he replied; “they mcve in 
space together with the earth by the comnon mo- 
tion, and they move so incontestibly (aithongh 
insensibly ) by their own peculiar motion; that, at 
the expiration of an indefinits numher of centu- 
ries, there will remain not a sing‘e atom of the 
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masses which now constitute them, from which 
particles are detaching themselves every passing 
moment.” 

_ “But, my good sir, I can conceive matter to be 
in a state of rest; motion, therefore, cannot be 
considered essential to it.” 

“Why, certainly, it must be of vast conse- 
quence whether you conceive it to be, or conceive 
it not to be, in a state of rest. I still repeat, that 
it is impossible for it to be so.” 

‘That is a bold assertion; but what, let me 
ask you, will you say to chaos?” 

“Oh, chaos! If we were inclined to talk about 
chaos, [ should tell you that all was necessarily 
in motion, and that ‘the breath of God moved 
upon the waters;’ that the element of water was 
recognized in existence, and that the other ele- 
ments existed also; that, consequently, fire exist- 
ed; that there cannot be fire without motion, that 
motion is essential to fire. You will not succeed 
much with chaos.” 

** Alas! who can succeed with all these subjects 
of dispute? But, as you are so very fully ac- 
quainted with these things, I must request you 
to inform me why one body impels another: 
whether it is because matter is impenetrable, or 
because two bodies cannot be together in one 
place; or because, in every case of every descrip- 
tion, the weak is driven before the strong?” 

‘Your last reason is rather more facetious than 
philosophical. No person has hitherto been able 
to discover the cause of the communication of 
motion.” 

“'Phat however does not prevent its being es- 
sential to matter. No one has ever been able to 
discover the cause of sensation in animals, yet 
this sensation is so essential to them, that, if you 
exclude the idea of it, you no longer have the 
idea of an animal.” 

* Well, I will concede to you, for a moment, 
that motion is essential to matter (just for a mo- 
ment let it be remembered, for I am not much in- 
clined to embroil myself with the theologians); 
and now, after this admission, tell me how one 
ball produces motion in another?” 

“You are very curious and inquisitive; you 
wish me to inform you of what no philosopher 
ever knew.” 

‘It appears rather curious, and even ludicrous, 
that we should know the laws of motion, and yet 
be profoundly ignorant of the principle of the 
communication of motion!” 

‘‘]t is the same with everything else; we know 
the laws of reasoning, but we know not what it is 
in us that reasons. ‘The ducts through which our 
blood, and other animal fluids pass, are very well 
known to us, but we know not what forms that 
blood and those fluids. We are in life, but we 
know not in what the vital principle con- 
sists,” 

““Infcen me Lo-wever at least, whether, if mo- 
tion be essential to matter, there has not always 
existed the same qtantity of motion in the 
world?” 

“That is an old caimera of Epicurus revived 
by Descartes. Ido not, for my own part, see 
that this equality of moticn in the world is more 
necessary than an equality of triangles. It is es- 
sential that a triangle should have three angles 
and three sides, but it is not essential that the 
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number of triangles on this globe should be al- 
ways equal.” 

** But is there not always an equality of forces, 
as other philosophers express it.??* 

That is a similar chimera, We must, upon 
such a principle, suppose that there is always an 
equal number of men, and animals, and moving, 
beings, which is absurd.” 

By the way, what, let me ask, is the force of a 
body in motion? It is the product of its quantity 
multiplied by its velocity in a given time. Cull- 
ing the quantity of a body four, and its velocity 
four; the force of its impulse will be equal to 
sixteen. Another quantity we will assume to be 
two, and its velocity two; the force with which 
that impels is as four. This is the grand princi- 
ple of mechanics. Leibnitz decidedly and pom- 
pously pronounced the principle defective. He 
maintained that it was necessary to measure that 
force, that product, by the quantity multiplied by 
the square of the velocity. But this was mere 
captious sophistry and chicanery, an ambiguity 
unworthy of a philosopher, founded on an abuse 
lof the discovery of the great Galileo, that the 
|spaces traversed with a motion uniformly accele- 
rated were, to each other, as the squares of the 
times and velocities. 

Leibnitz did not consider the time, which he 
ought to have considered. No English mathe- 
matician adopted his system. It was received for 
a while by a small number of geometricians in 
France. It pervaded some books, and even the 
philosophical institutions of a person of great 
celebrity. Maupertuis is very abusive of Mai- 
ran, ina little work entitled A, B, C; as if he 
thought it necessary to teach the a, b, c,-of sci- 
ence to any man who followed the old and, in 
fact, the true system of calculation. Mairan was 
however in the right. He adhered to the ancient 
measurement, that of the quantity multiplied by the 
velocity. He gradually prevailed over his antag- 
onists, and his system recovered its former station : 
the scandal of mathematics disappeared, and the 
quackery of the square of tke velocity was dis- 
missed at last to the extramundane spaces, to the 
limbo of vanity, together with the monads which 
Leibnitz supposed to constitute the concentric 
mirror of nature, and also with his elaborate and 
fanciful system of ‘ pre-established harmony.’ 


MOUNTAIN. 

Tue fable of the mountain which, after alarm- 
ing the whole neighborhood with its outeries in 
labor, was ridiculed by all present when it be- 
came delivered of a mouse, is at once ancient and 
universal. ‘The company, however, who thus 
gave way to ridicule were not a company of phi- 


* There is always an equality of active forces, under 
two limitations; first, that if a variable force, depending 
on the time or place of a body, influences its motion, it 
is no longer tue su:n of the forces that remains the same, 
but the sum of active ferces with the addition of a certain 
variable quantity dspe:ciag on that force. Secondly, 
that this equality of active fsrees ceases to exist as often 
as we are compelled to suppose a change which does not 
take place insensibly. ‘Thus, the principle may be true 
as a mathematical principle and meet the definition, bat 
not as a metaphysical principle. 
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losophers. ‘Those who mocked should in reality |! According to circumstances things change their 


have admired. A mountain’s being delivered of 
a mouse was an event as extraordinary, and as 
worthy of admiration, as a mouse’s being deliver- 
ed of a mountain. A rock’s producing a rat is a 
case absolutely prodigious, and the world never 
Jeheld anything approaching to such a miracle. 
All the worlds in the universe could not originate 
a fly. Thus, in cases where the vulgar mock, 
the philosopher admires; and where the vulgar 
strain their eyes in stupid astonishment, he often 
smiles. 


NAIL. 


We only ask here, from the censors of books, 
permission to transcribe from that which the Do- 
minican missionary Labat, proveditor of the holy 
office, has written concerning the nails of the 
cross, into which it is more than probable no nail 
was ever driven. 

«The Italian priest who conducted us had suf- 
ficient interest to get us, among other things, a 
sight of the nails with which our Savior was fast- 
ened to the cross. They appeared to me very 
different from those which the Benedictines show 
at St. Denis. Possibly those belonging to St. 
Denis served for the feet, and the others for the 
hands. It was necessary that those for the hands 
should be sufficiently large and strong to support 
all the weight of the body. However, the Jews 
must either have made use of more than four 
nails, or some of those which are shown to the 
faithful are not genuine. History relates, that 
St. Helena threw one of them into the sea, to ap- 
pease a furious tempest which assailed the ship 
in which she had embarked. Constantine made 
use of another, to make a bit for the bridle of his 
horse. One is shown entire at St. Denis in 
France; another also entire at the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem at Rome. A very celebrated Roman 
author of our day asserts, that the iron crown 
with which they crown the emperors in Italy was 
made out of one of these nails. We are shown 
at Rome and at Carpentras two bridle bits also 
made of these nails, not to mention more at other 
places. ‘I'v be sure, several of them are discreet 
enough to say, that it is the head or point only 
of these nails which they exhibit.” 

The missionary speaks in the same tone of all 
the relics. He observes in the same passage, 
that when the body of the first deacon St. Ste- 
phen was brought from Jerusalem to Rome, in 
557, and placed in the tomb of the deacon of St. 
Lawrence, “St. Lawrence made way of himself 
to give the right hand to his predecessor; an ac- 
tion which procured him the name of the civil 
Spaniard.” * 

Upon this passage we venture only one reflec- 
tion, which is, that if some philosopher had_ said 
as much, in the Encyclopadia, as the Dominican 
Labat, a crowd of Pantouillets, Nonottes, Chini- 
acs, Chaumeix, and other knaves, would have 
exclaimed—Deist, atheist, and geometrician ! 


* 'This same missionary Latat, who never fails to fall 
rudely on the relics and miracles of the other monks, 
speaks with a noble assurance of all the prodigies and 
pre-eminences of the order of St. Dominic. No writer 
has carried conyentual self-love so far as Labat. 
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Selon ce que l’on peut étre 
Les choses changent de nom. 
Amphytrion— Prologue. 


NATURE. 
Dialogue between the Philosopher and Nature. 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Waar are you, Nature? I live in you; but I 
have been searching for you for fifty years, and 
have never yet been able to find you. 

NATURE. 

The ancient Egyptians, whose lives it is said 
extended to twelve hundred years, attached the 
same reproach to me. They called me Isis; they 
placed a thick veil over my head; and they said 
that no one could ever raise it. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

It is on that account that I apply immediately 
to yourself. I have been able to measure some 
of your globes, to ascertain their courses, and 
to point out the laws of motion; but I have 
never been able to ascertain what you are your- 
self. 

Are you always active? Are you always pas- 
sive? Do your elements arrange themselves, as 
water places itself over sand, oil over water, and 
air over oil? Have you a mind which directs all 
your operations—as councils are inspired as soon 
as they meet, although the individual members 
composing them are often ignorant? Explain to 
me, I entreat, the enigma in which you are en- 
veloped. 

NATURE. 

I am the great universal system. I know no- 
thing farther. I am no mathematician, and yet 
everything in and about me is arranged agreeably 
to mathematical laws. Conjecture, if you can, 
how all this is effected. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Certainly, since your great universal system 
knows nothing of mathematics, and yet the laws 
by which you are regulated are those of the most 
profound geometry, there must necessarily be an 
eternal geometrician, who directs you, and pre- 
sides over your operations. 

NATURE. 

You are perfectly right; I am water, earth, fire, 
air, metal, mineral, stone, vegetable, and animal. 
I clearly perceive that there is an intelligence in 
me: you possess an intelligence, although yousee 
itnot. Neither do I see mine; I feel this invisi- 
ble power; I am unable to know it: why shoul 
you, who are only a very minute portion of my- 
self, be anxious to know what I myself am igno- 
rant of? 

PHILOSOPHER, 

We are curious. I should be pleased to leas. 
how it is, that while so rough «ad svarse m your 
mountains, and deserts, and seas, you are at the 
same time so ingenious and finished in your am- 
mals and vegetables? 

NATURE, 

My poor child, sheii I cel) vou the real trat}:? 
I have had bestowed upon mea name that does 
not at alt suit me: Iam called nature, while I 
am all art. 


NECESSARY—NECESSITY. 


eae PHILOSOPHER. 
_ That word deranges all my ideas. What! is 
it possible that nature should be nothing but 
art? 

NATURE. 

It is undoubtedly the case. Do you not know 
that there is infinite art in those seas and moun- 
tains which you represent as so rough and so 
coarse? Do you not know that all those waters 
gravitate towards the centre of the earth, and are 
raised only by immutable laws; and that those 
mountains which crown the earth are immense 
reservoirs of eternal snows, incessantly producing 
the fountains, lakes, and rivers, without which 
my animal and vegetable offspring would inevita- 
bly perish? And, with respect to what are de- 
nominated my animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, constituting thus only three kingdoms, 
be assured that I have in fact millions of them. 
But if you consider the formation of an insect, of 
an ear of corn, of gold or of copper, all will ex- 
hibit to you prodigies of art. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

It is undoubtedly true. ‘The more I reflect on 
the subject, the more clearly I perceive, that you 
are only the art of some Great Being, extremely 
powerful and skilful, who conceals himself and 
exhibits you. All the reasoners, from the time 
of Thales, and probabiy long before him, have 
been playing at hide and seek with you. They 
have said, { have hold of you; and they in fact 
held nothing. 
he embraced Juno, when he embraced only a 
cloud. 

NATURE. 

Since I am the whole that exists, how is it pos- 
sible for a being like you, so small a portion of 
myself, to comprehend me?’ Be contented, my 
dear little atomic children, with seeing a few par- 


ticles that surround you, with drinking a few drops! 


of my milk, with vegetating for a few moments 

in my bosom, and at last dying without any knowl- 

edge of your mother and your nurse. 
PHILOSOPHER. 

My beloved mother, pray tell me a little why 
you exist—why anything has existed? 

NATURE. 

J will answer you in the language in which I 
always have answered, for so Jong a series of 
ages, those who have interrogated me on the sub- 
ject of first principles,—‘‘ 1 know nothing at all 
about the matter.” 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing itself, would it not be preferable to 
that multitude of existence formed to be continu- 
ally dissolved; those tribes of animals born and 
reproduced to devour others, and be devoured in 
their turn; those numberless beings endued with 
sensation, and formed to experience so many 
sensations of pain; and those other tribes of rea- 
soning beings which never, or at least only rare- 
ly, listen to reason? For what purpose, Nature, 
was all this? 

. NATURE. 

Oh! pray go and inquire of him who made me. 


NECESSARY—NECESSITY. 


OSMIN. 


Weall resemble Ixion: he thought || 


|them; but possibly they are right. 
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SELIM. 
If all be not necessary, it follows that God does 
unnecessary things. 
OSMIN. 
That is to say, it was necessary for the divine 
nature to do what it has done. 
SELIM. 
I believe, or at least I suspect so. 
men who think differently. 


‘There are 
I do not understand 
I fear to dis- 
pute on this subject. 

OSMIN. 

It is however necessary for me to talk to you 
upon it. 

SELIM. 

In what manner? Would you speak of what 
is necessary to sustain life, or the evil to which 
people are reduced who cannot procure it? 

OSMIN. 

No; for that which is necessary to one is not 
always necessary to another. It is necessary for 
an Indian to possess rice, for’an Englishman to 
eat animal food, as Russians must wear furs, and 
Africans gauze. One man believes that he has 
need of a dozen coach-horses, another limits him- 
self to a pair of shoes, and a third walks gaily on 
his bare feet. I wish to speak to you of that 
which is necessary to all men. 

SELIM. 

It appears to me that God has given us all that 
is necessary in this sense: eyes to see, feet to 
walk, a mouth to eat, a gullet toswallow, a stom- 
ach to digest, a brain to reason, and organs to 


|| produce our kind. 


OSMIN. 

How happens it then that men are sometimes 
born who are deprived of a part of these neces- 
sary faculties? 

SELIM. 

Because the gene.al laws of nature are liable 
to accidents which produce monsters; but in gen- 
eral man is provided with all things necessary to 
his existence in society. 

OSMIN. ~ 

Are there not notions common to all men ne- 

cessary to this purpose? 
SELIM. 

Yes; I have travelled with Paul Lucas, and 
wherever I went I saw, that man respected his 
father and his mother; that he thought himself 
bound to keep his promise; that he pitied op- 
pressed innocence; that he detested persecution; 
that he regarded freedom of thinking as a right 
of nature, and the enemies of that freedom as the 
enemies of the human race. ‘They who think 
differently appear to me to be badly organised, 
and monsters, like those who are born without 
eyes or heads. 

OSMIN. 

These necessary things—are they necessary in 

all times, and in all places? 
SELIM. 

Yes: otherwise they would not be necessary to 
human kind. 

OSMIN. 

Therefore a new creed is not necessary to man- 
kind. Men could live in society, and perform all 
their duties towards God, before they believed 
that Mahomet had frequent conversations with 


Do you not assert that everything is necessary ?||the angel Gabriel. 
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170 NEW—NOVELTIES. 
SELIM. 

Nothing is more evident: it would be ridicu- 
lous to think, that man could not perform his du- 
ties until Mahomet came into the world. It was 
no way necessary for men to believe the Koran, 
The world went on before the appearance of 
Mahomet, precisely as at present, If Mahomet- 
anisin Was necessary to the world, it would exist 
everywhere. God, who has given us two eyes to 
see the sun, would have bestowed upon us some 
means of discovering the truth of the Mahometan 
religion. That sect therefore resembles the arbi- 
trary laws which change according to times and 
places, like fashions or the theories of physicians, 
which displace and succeed one another. The 
Mahometan religion cannut therefore be essen- 
tially necessary to man. 

OSMIN. 
But since it exists, God has permitted it. 
SELIM. : 

Yes, as he permits all the world to abound in 
absurdities, errors, and calamities. This is not 
saying that men were absolutely created in order 
to be foolish and unhappy. God permits some 
men to be eaten by serpents, but we ought not to 
say, God made man to be eaten by serpents. 

OSMIN. 

What do you mean by saying God permits? 
Can anything happen but by his orders? To 
permit and to will—are they not with him the 
same thing? 

SELIM, 
He permits crime, but does not commit it. 
OSMIN. 

To commit a crime is to act against divine just- 
ice—to disobey God. Therefore, as God cannot 
disobey himself, he cannot commit crime; but he 
has so made man, that man commits it frequent- 
ly. How does that arise? 

SELIM. 

Some men can tell, but Iam not one of them. 
All that I know is, that the Koran is ridiculous, 
although possessing here and there things which 
are passable. ‘The Koran however is certainly 
not necessary to man—that I maintain. I per- 
ceive clearly that which is false, but know very 
little of that which is true. 

OSMIN. 

I thought that you would instruct me, but you 
teach me nothing. 

SELIM. 

Is it not something to know the men who de- 
celve you, and the gross and dangerous errors 
they promulgate? 

OSMIN. 

I should have cause to complain of a physician 
who made me acquainted with poisonous plants, 
without instructing me in regard to such as are 
salutary. 

SELIM. 

I am no physician, nor are you a sick man; 
and it appears to me that I give you a very use- 
ful prescription, when I say to you,—Distrust the 
inventions of charlatans; worship God; be an 
Rome man; and believe that two and two make 

our. 
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NEW—NOVELTIES. 
Ir seems as if the first words of Ovid’s Meta- 
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NEWTON AND DESCARTES. 


morphoses— In nova fert animus’—were the em- 
blem of mankind. No one is touched with the 
admirable spectacle of the sun which rises, or 
seems to rise every day; but everybody runs at 
the smallest meteor which appears for a moment 


in the map of vapors which surround the earth,. 


and which we call heaven. We despise what 
ever is common, or which has been long known. 


Vilia sunt nobis quecumque prioribus annis 
Vidimus, et sordet quidquid spectavimus olim. 


A hawker will not burthen himself with a Vir- 
gil or a Horace, but with a new book, were it 
ever so detestable. He draws you aside and says 
to you, Sir, will you have some books from Hol- 
land? 

From the commencement of the world, women 
have complained of the infidelities done to them 
in favor of the first new object which presents it- 
self, and which has often this novelty for its only 
merit. Several ladies (we must confess it, not- 
withstanding the infinite respect which we have 
for them) have treated men as they complain 
that the men have treated them; and the story 
of Jocondo is much more ancient than Ari- 
osto. 

Perhaps this universal taste for novelty is a 
benefit of nature. We are told, Content your- 
selves with what you have—desire nothing be- 
yond your situation—subdue the restlessness of 
your mind. ‘These are very good maxims; but 
if we had followed them, we should still live up- 
on acorns and sleep under the stars, and we should 
have had neither Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
Poussin, Le Brun, Le Moine, nor Pigal. 


NEWTON AND DESCARTES. 
SECTION I. 


Ir must be acknowledged that these two great 
men were exceedingly different from each other 
in their conduct, their fortune, and their philoso- 
phy. Descartes was born with a brilliant and 
powerful imagination, which made him a singu- 
lar man in his private life as well as in his man- 
ner of reasoning. This imagination was appa- 
rent even in his philosophical productions, which 
in every page abound in striking comparisons and 
illustrations. Nature had nearly made him a po- 
et; and he actually composed for the queen of 
Sweden a dramatic entertainment, which, to the 
advantage of his fame, was never printed. He 
engaged for a time in the profession of arms; 
and, even after he had devoted himself to philo- 
sophy, he did not think it unworthy of him to 
make love. ‘The mistress of his affections was 
called Francine, who died young; and her loss he 
sincerely and tenderly regretted. He thus expe- 
rienced all that appertains to humanity. 

He for a long time deemed it expedient to se- 
clude himself from mankind, and especially from 
his own country, in order to philosophize at per- 
fect liberty. In this he acted wisely. The men 
of his own times were too ignorant to be able to 
communicate to him any knowledge, and were 
capable of doing him injury. He quitted France, 
because he sought for truth, which was at that 
time porecuted by the wretched philosophy. of 

ools; but he did not find reason imore pre- 
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valent in the universities of Holland, which he 
chose for his retreat: for at the very time when 
the only propositions of his philosophy that were 
true were condemned in France, he was also 
persecuted by the pretended philosophers of Hol- 
land, who understood him no better than those in 
his own country, and who, as they saw his glory 
more nearly, hated his person more bitterly. He 
was obliged to leave Utrecht; he even experienc- 
ed the accusation of atheism, that last resource 
of calumniators; and the man who had devoted 
all the acuteness of his extraordinary intellect to 
the discovery of new proofs of the existence of a 
God, was most absurdly charged with denying 
him altogether. The various persecutions he 
sustained implied extraordinary merit and distin- 
guished reputation, both of which he actually pos- 
sessed. Athwart the profound darkness of the 
schools, and the prejudices of popular supersti- 
tion, a ray of reason pervaded the world. His 
name at length obtained such celebrity, that re- 
wards were held out to him with a view to his 
residence in France. He was offered a pension 
_ of a thousand crowns. He returned in the ex- 
pectation of this allowance; but after being at the 
expense of paying for the patent (for patents 
were at that time not given, but purchased) he 
never received his pension, and returned to phi- 
losophize in his solitude of North Holland, at the 
time when the great Galileo, at the age of eighty 
years, was languishing out his life in the prisons 
of the Inquisition, for having demonstrated the 
motion of the earth. He at length died prema- 
turely at Stockholm, in consequence of an impro- 
per regimen, amidst a number of learned men 
who were hostile to his opinions or envious of his 
celebrity, and under the superintendence of a 
physician who hated him. 

The career of Sir Isaac Newton was widely 
different. He lived to the great age of eighty- 
four years, always peaceful, happy, and honored 
by his country. It was his great good fortune, 
not merely to be born in a free country, but at a 
period when the absurdities of the schools were 
banished, and reason alone was cultivated; the 
world could become only his scholar, and not his 
enemy. ; 

One point in which he may be strikingly con- 
trasted with Descartes is, that in the course of so 
»rolonged a life he felt neither passion nor weak- 
an e never once associated as man with wo- 
men, which was expressly stated to me by the 
hysician and surgeon in whose presence, if not 
in whose arms, he expired.* Newton may for 
this excite our admiration, yet Descartes ought 
not to incur our censure. 

The prevailing public opinion in England re- 
specting these two philosophers is, that Descartes 


* This proves that Newton’s physician was not so 
good a natural philosopher as himself. There is no un- 
equivocal proof of such ahstinence in man; and a man 
atk dies at the age of eighty-four, whose mind was calm 
and regulated, and who lived a retired and studious life, 
may possibly nevertheless have had. his weaknesses, al- 
though there may be no living witnesses to attest them. 
Besides, even if Newton had in fact been perfectly un- 
acquainted with the enjoyments in question, what benefit 
could possibly have resulted from it to mankind ?— 
French Ed. 


* 
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was a visionary and Newton a sage. Very few 
persons in London read Descartes, whose works 
have in fact become totally useless. Newton al- 
so has very few readers, because it requires great 
knowledge and sense to understand him. Every 
body however talks about them. No merit is al- 
lowed to the Frenchman, and every merit is as- 
ceribed to the Englishiuan. ‘There are some who 
think that the destruction of the old and once uni- 
versally received doctrine of nature’s abhorring a 
‘vacuum;’ that our knowledge of the gravity of 
the atmosphere; that the discovery of telescopes; 
—are all to be attributed to Newton: he resem- 
bles in this respect Hercules in the fable, to whom 
the ignorant gave the glory of achievements ac- 
tually performed by other heroes. 

In a critical examination written at London, of 
the discourse of M. de Fontenelle, the author 
ventures to assert, that Descartes was not a great 
geometrician. ‘Those who use this language may 
well be reproached with ingratitude to their ben- 
efactor. Descartes constructed as noble a road 
of science, from the point at which he found geo- 
metry to that to which he carried it, as Newton 
himself did after him. He is the first who taught 
the way to find the algebraical equations of curves. 
His geometry, thanks to his powerful and inven- 
tive mind, although now become common and fa- 
miliar, was in his own time so profound, that no 
professor ventured to undertake the task of ex- 
plaining it, and that there was not a man besides 
Schultens in Holland, and Fermat in France, who 
really comprehended it. He carried this spirit of 
geometry and invention into optics, which under 
him became a completely new art; and if, not- 
withstanding this, he was in some respects en- 
tirely mistaken, it is to be remembered that the 
discoverer of new lands cannot instantly become 
acquainted with all their various productions and 
qualities. Those who came after him owe him 
some obligation at least, simply for the discovery. 
I will not deny that all the other works of Des- 
cartes abound in errors. 

Geometry was a guide which he had in some 
degree discovered himself, and which would have 
conducted him safely through his physical re- 
searches; he however at last abandoned this 
guide, and gave himself up to the spirit of system. 
Irom that time his philosophy became nothing 
more than an ingenious romance, and at most on- 
ly probable even to the ignorant philosophers of 
the day. He was mistaken on the nature of the 
soul, on the laws of motion, on the nature of 
light. He admitted the doctrine of innate ideas; 
he invented new elements; he created a world; 
he made man on his own peculiar system; and 
it was truly said, that Descartes’s man wasa very 
different being from the real man. He carried 
his metaphysical errors so far as to maintain that 
two and two make four, because it is the will of 
God they should do so; but notwithstanding all 
this, it is not going beyond the bound of truth to 
say, that he was estimable and respectable even 
in his very errors. He was mistaken, but he was 
at least methodically, consistently, and we may 
almost say, rationally mistaken. If he invented 
new chimeras in physics, he at least had the merit 
of destroying old ones. He taught his contempo- 
raries the way to reason, and how to turn his own 
weapons against himself. If be did not pay in 
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good sterling money, he at least cried down what 
was false. 

Descartes gave an eye to the blind; they saw 
both the faults of antiquity and of himself; the 
road opened by him has since become immense. 
The little work of Rohault constituted at one pe- 
riod, what was deemed a coniplete system of na- 
tural philosophy; at present, all the collections of 
the academies of Europe cannot be considered 
even as the commencement of a system. In at- 
tempting to fathom this abyss, we discover in- 
finity. 

SECTION II. 


Newton was at first intended for the church. 
He began with being a theologian, and evident 
marks of his early disposition and studies remain- 
ed with him through life. He decidedly adopted 
the Arian, in opposition to the Athanasian sys- 
tem. He even went somewhat farther than Arius, 
as do all the Socinians. ‘There are in Europe,| 
at present, many learned men of this opinion; I 
do not say of this communion, for they do not 
constitute an organized and incorporated associa- 
tion. ‘They are indeed divided by considerable 
shades of difference ainong themselves, and many 
among them reduce their system to simple deism, 
with the super-addition of christian morality. 
Newton was not one of this latter description. 
He differed from the Anglican church only on the 
point of consubstantiality, and was a firm be- 
liever in everything besides. 

One proof of his sincerity is, his commentary 
upon the Apocalypse. He discovers in that book 
that the pope is antichrist, and he explains it also} 
in other respects, like all those who have under- 
taken the task of interpreting it. It would seem 
to have been his intention, by this commentary, 
to console the human race for his individual su- 
periority. 

Many who have read the little that Newton 
wrote on metaphysical subjects, which he has in- 
troduced at the close of his “ Principia,” have 
found it quite as obscure as the Apocalypse itself. 
Metaphysicians and divines may not unaptly be 
compared to that class of gladiators who were 
compelled to fight with a bandage over their eyes. 
But when Newton applied himself with his eyes 
open to mathematical researches, his views ex- 
tended to the limits of the world. 

He invented what is called the calculation of 
infinitesimals; he discovered and demonstrated a 
new principle which produces motion in all na- 
ture. Before him men were unacquainted with 
the nature of light. False or confused notions 
were universally entertained concerning it. He 
said, Let light be known, and it was so. 

He was the inventor of reflecting telescopes. 
‘The first was made by his own hands; and he 
has clearly shown why the power or reach of the 
common telescope cannot be increased. It was 
in relation to his new telescope, that a German 
jesuit mistook Newton fora journeyman optician; 
he calls him ‘an artisan of the name of New- 
ton.”? Posterity has well avenged him. He was 
however treated with more injustice still in 
France: he was considered as an unsuccessful 
and mistaken experimentalist; and because Ma- 


cerning and wise. 


riotte made use of bad prisins, the discoveries of 
Newton were rejected. 
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He was admired by his countrymen as soon as 
ever his writings and experiments were known. 
He was not well known in France until after the 
expiration of forty years. By way of compensa- 
tion however for this long period of ignorance, 
we had the tubular matter and the ramified mat- 
ter of Descartes, and the little flimsy vortices of 
the reverend father Malebranche, and the system 
of M. Privat de Moliére—who however, it must 
be admitted, was not quite equal to Poquelin de 
Moliére. 

Of all the persons who have lived in society 
with cardinal de Polignac, although upon the 
most slender footing, there is not a man who has 
not heard him say, that Newton was a peripate- 
tic; and that his colorific rays, and more particu- 
larly his attraction, savored strongly of atheism. 
Cardinal de Polignac united to all the advantages 
he had received from nature, very impressive and 
commanding eloquence, and he made Latin 
verses with a facility and a success that were as- 
tonishing; but he knew nothing of philosophy be- 
yond that of Descartes, and he retained by heart 
his reasoning just as we are in the habit of retain- 
ing dates. He had not become a geometrician, 
and he was not born a philosopher; he was a 
competent judge of Cicero’s Orations against 
Catiline or of Virgil’s Aineid, but not of Newton 
and Locke. 

When we reflect that Newton, Locke, Clarke, 
and Leibnitz, would have been persecuted in 
France, imprisoned at Rome, and burned at Lis- 
bon, what are we to think of human reason? 
Happily, she was by this time born in England. 
In the time of queen Mary, an active and bitter 
persecution had been carried on respecting the 
manner of pronouncing Greek; and the perse- 
cutors were the party that happened to be mis- 
taken. ‘Those who enjoined penance upon Gali- 
leo were more mistaken still. Every inquisitor 
ought to be overwhelmed by a feeling of shame 
in the deepest recesses of his soul at the very 
sight of one of the spheres of Copernicus. Yet 
if Newton had been born in Portugal, and any 
dominican had discovered a heresy in his inverse 
ratio of the squares of the distances, he would 
without hesitation have been clothed in a ‘san- 
benito,’? and burned as a sacrifice acceptable to 
God at an ‘ auto-da-fé.* 

It has frequently been asked, how it happens 
that those who by their profession are bound to 
obtain knowledge and show indulgence, have so 
frequently been, on the contrary, ignorant and 
unrelenting. ‘They have been ignorant, because 
they had long studied; and they have been cruel, 
because they perceived that their ill-chosen stu- 
dies were objects of contempt to the truly dis- 
The inquisitors who had the 
hardihood to condemn the system of Copernicus, 
not merely as heretical, but as absurd, had cer- 
tainly nothing to apprehend from that system. 
The earth, as well as the other planets, could 
move round the sun without their sustaining any 
loss of revenues or of honor. A dogmais always 
secure enough when it is assailed only by philo- 


* This is as true in fact, as piquant in description; 
and although san-benitos and autos-da-fé are out of 
fashion, the disposition to persecute and run down ab- 
stract truths is nearly as strong as ever.—T. 
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sophers. All the academies in the world will 
produce no change in the creed of the common 
people. What then is the foundation of that rage 
which has so often exasperated an Anitus against} 
a Socrates? It is, that Anitus in the bottom of| 
his heart says—Socrates despises me. 
When young, I entertained the idea that New-' 
ton had made his fortune by his extreme merit. 
I imagined that the court and city of London had} 
promoted him, as it were by acclamation, to be| 
grand master of the Mint. Nothing was ever| 
less true. Isaac Newton had a very lovely niece, || 
who happened to please the lord high treasurer| 
Halifax. His calculation of infinitesimals, and! 
his discovery of gravitation, would have been of 
no service to him without his handsome niece. 


SECTION III. 


Of the reformed Chronology of Newton, which 
reduces the Age of the World five hundred 
years. 

I have still to speak of another work, more 
within the comprehension of mankind in general, 
but which at the same time is distinguished by 
that creative mind which Sir Isaac Newton car- 
ried with him into all his researches. This is a 
+ secre new chronology; for in everything that 

e undertook he appears to have been destined to 
change the ideas which had been adopted by 
other men. Accustomed as he was to reduce 
chaos to order, he endeavored to shed at least 
some light on the chaos of ancient fable and_his- 
tory, and to fix a chronology before exceedingly 
doubtful. It is incontestible, that no family, city, | 
or nation ever existed, that was not desirous of 
placing its origin as far back in antiquity as pos- 
sible. The earliest historians, moreover, are the 
most careless with respect to dates. Books be- 
ing infinitely less common than at present, and 
consequently inealculably less exposed to criti- 
cism and detection, mankind were deceived by 
authors almost with impunity; and as facts have 
evidently been fabricated, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that dates have likewise been so. On a gene- 
ral view, Sir Isaac Newton considered the world 
five hundred years younger than chronologists 
supposed. He founds this conclusion on the 
usual course of nature, and also upon astronomi- 
cal observations. 

By the course of nature is here meaned the ave- 
rage number of years allowed to the successive 
generations of mankind. ‘The Egyptians were 
the first who adopted this uncertain method of 
computation, when they were desirous of record- 
ing the early events of their history. ‘They rec- 
koned three hundred and forty-one generations 
from Menes to Sethon; and as they had no fixed 
dates, they considered three generations as equiv- 
alent to a hundred years. Accordingly, from the 
reign of Menes to that of Sethon, they reckoned 
eleven thousand three hundred and forty years. 
The Greeks, before they adopted the system of 
the Olympiads, followed the same method as the 
Egyptians, and extended farther the duration of 
generations, carrying each to the length of forty 
years. In this point, however, both Egyptians 
and Greeks were mistaken in their calculation. 
It ie perfectly true that, according to the usual 
course of nature, three generations would extend 
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to about a hundred and twenty years; but it is 
very far indeed from being true, that three reigns 
would comprise that number of years. It is per- 
fectly evident in general, that men live a much 
longer time than kings reign. Accordingly, a 
man desirous of writing the history of any coun- 
try, but who had no access to correct dates, who 
knew however that there were nine kings who 
had reigned over it, would commit one of the 
grossest of errors in computing these nine reigns 
as extending to three hundred years. Every 
generation is about thirty years, every reign 1s 
about twenty, one with another, or, according to 
the common expression, on the average. Take, 
for example, the thirty kings of England, from 
William the Conqueror to George I. and we shall 
find they reigned, on the whole, six hundred and 
forty-eight years; which amount, divided by thir- 
ty, will give to each individual reign twenty-one 
years and a half. Sixty-three kings of France 
reigned each, upon the average, about twenty 
years. Such is the ordinary course of nature. 
The ancients therefore were mistaken in equal- 
izing the duration of three reigns to that of three 
generations; they allowed too long an average 
duration to a reign; and their allowance there- 
fore must be proportionally reduced. 

Astronomical observations seem to furnish our 
philosopher with more powerful and decisive 
support. He appears strongest when contending 
on his own territory. We know that the earth, 
besides its annual movement, which carries it 
round the sun from west to east in the space of a 
year, has a farther and singular revolution, rather 
suspected than ascertained until very modern 
times. Its poles have a very slow retrograde 
motion from east to west, the consequence of 
which is, that every day their position does not 
correspond precisely to the same point of the hea- 
vens as it did the day before. This difference, 
which is imperceptible in a single year, becomes 
very distinguishable and striking in time; and at 
the end of seventy-two years, the difference is 
found to amount to a degree, that is, the three 
hundred and sixtieth part of the whole circle of 
the heavens. Thus, after seventy-two years, the 
colure of the vernal equinox, which previously to 
the commencement of that period passed through 
one fixed star, corresponds to another fixed star 
one degree distant from the former. Hence it 
arises that the sun, instead of being in that part 
of the heavens where the ram was in the time of 
Hipparchus, is found to correspond now to that 
part of them in which the fishes are placed; and 
that the twins are now where the bull was then. 
All the signs have changed place; but notwith- 
standing this change, we still use the same lan- 
guage as the ancients in speaking of them. We 
say, the sun is in the ram in spring, accommodat- - 
ing our language to natural appearances, in the 
same manner as when we say, the sun revolves 
from east to west. 

Hipparechus was the first among the Greeks 
who perceived any change in the constellations 
in reference to the equinoxes, or rather who learn- 
ed it from the Egyptians. The philosophers at- 
tributed this motion to the stars; for at that time 
no one suspected such a revolution in our earth. 
That was thought in every sense immovable. 
They therefore created the heavens, to whick 
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they attached all the stars, and attributed to these 
heavens a particular motion which made them 
advance towards the east, while all the stars ap- 

eared to take their daily course from east to west. 
Io this error they added another, of much more 
consequence. ‘They imagined that the pretended 
heavens of fixed stars advanced one degree to- 
wards the east ina hundred years. ‘Thus they 
were mistaken in their astronomical calculation, 


as well as in their system of natural philosophy. | 


For example: an astronomer of that period would 
have said, ‘The vernal equinox, at the time of a 
certain observer, was in such a sign, and at such 
a particular star; it has moved two degrees from 
the time of that observer to our own; but two 
degrees are equivalent to two hundred years; 
that observer therefore lived two hundred years 
before me. It is certain, that an astronomer who 
had proceeded upon such calculations would have 
been mistaken by about fifty years. It was on 
this account that the ancients, thus doubly de- 
ceived, composed their great year of the world, 
that is to say, of the revolution of the whole hea- 
vens, of about thirty-six thousand years. But the 
moderns know that this imaginary revolution of 
the heaven of stars is nothing but the revolution 
of the poles of the earth, which is accomplished 
in twenty-five thousand nine hundred years. It 
is proper to remark as we proceed, that Sir Isaac 
Newton, in determining the figure of the earth, 
has very ingeniously and successfully explained 
the reason of this revolution. 

These premises being admitted, it remains, in 

order to settle chronology, to ascertain through 
what star the equinoctial colure divides the eclip- 
tic in spring, at present, and to try to discover 
whether some ancient writer or other does not 
inform us in what point the ecliptic was divided 
by that colure in his time. Clement of Alexan- 
dria relates, that Chiron, who belonged to the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, observed the constel- 
lations at the period of that celebrated expedition, 
and fixed the vernal equinox in the middle of the 
ram, the autumnal equinox in the middle of the 
scales, and the solstice of our summer in the mid- 
dle of Capricorn. 
. Long after the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and one year before the Peloponnesian war, Me- 
ton observed, that the point of the summer sol- 
stice passed through the sixth degree of Cancer. 

But every sign of the zodiac consists of thirty 
degrees. In Chiron’s time the solstice was half- 
way in the sign, that is, at the fifteenth degree; a 
year before the Peloponnesian war, it was at the 
eighth; it had therefore retrograded seven de- 
grees—(a degree is equivalent to seventy-two 
years); therefore, from the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian war to the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, there were no more than seven times sev- 
enty-two years, which the Greeks state to have 
been in fact the case. Thus, comparing the state 
of the heavens at present with the state in which 
they were at that time, we perceive that the Ar- 
gonautic expedition ought to be placed nine hun- 
dred years before Jesus Christ, and not about 
fourteen hundred; and that consequently the 
world is not so old as was imagined by about five 
hundred years, By this mode of computation all 
events are brought nearer to each other, and eve- 
ry historical fact took place at a later period than 
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it was stated todo. This system appears to be 
correct; I am unable to state how far it will suc- 
ceed, and whether men will be induced to reforur 
ithe chronology of the world upon the principles 
here explained. Perhaps the learned might con- 
isider it too much to concede to one individual the 
glory of having perfected at once natural philo- 
sophy, geometry, and history; this would be ad- 
mitting a species of universal monarchy, which 
self-love can scarcely allow without great reluc- 
tance. Accordingly, at the tine that the parti- 
zans of ‘vortices’ and tabular matter attacked 
the demonstrated doctrine of gravitation, the rev- 
erend fathers Souciet and Freret wrote against 
the chronology of Newton, even before it ap- 
peared from the press. 


NUDITY. 

Wuy do we shut up a man or a woman whom 
we find naked in the streets? and why is no one 
offended at entirely naked statues, and with cer- 
tain paintings of Jesus and of Magdalen which 
are to be seen in some of the churches? 

It is very likely that human beings existed for 
a considerable time without clothing. 

In more than one island and on the continent 
of America, people are still found who are igno- 
rant of clothing. 

The most civilized of them conceal the organs 
of generation by leaves, by interlaced rashes or 
mats, and by feathers. 

Whence this latter modesty? Is it the instinct 
of nature to provoke desire by the concealment 
of that which we are inclined to discover? 

Is it true that among nations somewhat more 
polished than the Jews and demi-Jews, there are 
entire sects who, when they worship God, de- 
prive. themselves of clothing. Such have been, 
it is said, the Adamites and the Abeliens. They 
assembled together, naked, to sing the praises of 
God. St. Epiphanius and St. Augustin say this, 
who, it is true, were not contemporaries, and who 
lived very distant from their country. But after 
all, this folly is possible, and is not more extraor- 
dinary or insane than a hundred other follies 
which have made the tour of the world, one after 
another. 

We have seen, in the article Emsiem, that the 
Mahometans still possess saints who are mad, 
and who go about naked as apes. __It is very pos- 
sible that crazy people have existed, who thought 
that it was more proper to present ourselves be- 
fore the deity in the state in which he has formed 
us, than under any disguise of our own invention. 
It is possible that these persons exposed them- 
selves out of pure devotion. There are so few 
well-made people of either sex, that nudity may 
have inspired chastity, or rather disgust, instead 
of augmenting desire. 

It is moreover asserted, that the Abeliens re- 
nounced marriage. If they abounded in youth- 
ful gallants and amorous maidens, they were the 
less comparable with St. Adhelm and the happy 
Robert D?Arbrisselle, who lay with the most 
beautiful women, only in order to prove the 
strength of their continence. 

I confess. however, that it must be pleasant to 
witness a hundred naked Helens and Parises 
singing anthems, giving one another the kiss of 
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peace, and performing the ceremonies of the 
agape. 

All this proves, that there is nothing so singu- 
lar, so extravagant, or so superstitious, which has 
not been conceived by the head of man. Happy 
it is, when these follies do not trouble society, and 
make of it a scene of hate, of discord, and of fu- 
ry. It is doubtless better to pray to God stark 
naked, than to soil his altars and the public places 
with human blood. 


NUMBER. 


Was Euclid right in defining number to be a 
collection of unities of the same kind? 

When Newton says, that number is an abstract 
relation of one quantity to another of the same 
kind, does he not understand by that the use of 
numbers in arithmetic and geometry? 

Wolfe says, number is that which has the same 
relation with unity as one right line has with an- 
other. Is not this rather a property attributed to 
a number, than a definition? 

If I dared, I would simply define numbers the 
idea of several unities, 

I see white—I have a sensation, an idea of 
white. It signifies not whether these two things 
are or are not of the same species; I can reckon 
two ideas. I see four men and four horses—I 
have the idea of eight; in like manner, three 
stones and six trees will give me the idea of nine. 

That I add, multiply, subtract, and divide these, 
are operations of the faculty of thought which | 
have received from the master of nature; but 
they are not properties inherent to number. I 
can square three and cube it, but there is not cer- 
tainly in nature any number which can be squared 
or cubed. 

I very well conceive what an odd or even num- 
ber is, but I can never conceive either a perfect 
or an imperfect one. 

Numbers can have nothing by themselves. 
What properties, what virtue, can ten flints, ten 
trees, ten ideas, possess merely because they are 
ten? What superiority will one number divisible 
in three even parts have over another divisible in 
two? 

Pythagoras was the first, it is said, who discoy- 
ered divine virtues in numbers. I doubt whether 
he was the first; for he had travelled in Egypt, 
Babylon, and India, and must have related much 
of their artsand knowledge. The Indians partic- 
ularly, the inventors of the combined and compli- 
cated game of chess, and of cyphers so convenient 
that the Arabs learned of them, through whom 
they have been communicated to us after so many 
ages,—these same Indians, I say, joined strange 
chimeras to their sciences. The Chaldeans had 
still more, and the Egyptians more still. We 
know that self-delusion is in our nature. Happy 
is he who can preserve himself from it!: Happy 
ote who, after having some access of this fever 

the mind can recover tolerable health. 
~ Porphyrius, in the Life of Pythagoras, says 
tat the number 2 is fatal. We might gay, on 
the contrary, that it is the most favorable of all. 

Woe to him that is always single! Woe to na- 
ture, if the human species and that of animals 
were not often two and two! 

If 2 was of bad augury, 3, by way of recom- 


ense, was admirable, and 4 was divine; but the 

ythagoreans and their imitators forgot that this 
mysterious 4, so divine, was composed of twice 
that diabolical number 2! Six had its merit, be- 
cause the first statuaries divided their figures into 
six modules. We have scen that, according to 
the Chaldeans, God created the world in six ga- 
hambars; but 7 was the most marvellous number; 
for there were at first but seven planets, each 
planet had its heaven, and that made seven hea- 
vens, without any one knowing what was mean- 
ed by the word ‘heaven.’ All Asia reckoned 
seven days for a week. We divide the life of 
man into seven ages. How many reasons have 
we in favor of this number! 

The Jews in time collected some scraps of this 
philosophy. It passed among the first christians 
of Alexandria with the dogmas of Plato. It is 
principally displayed in the Apocalypse of Cerin- 
thus, attributed to John the Apostle. 

We see a striking example of it in the number 
of the beast :—* 

**' That no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. Hereis wisdom. Let him 
chat hath understanding count the number of the 
beast: for it is the number of a man; and_his 
number is six hundred three score and six.’ 

We know what great pains all the great scho- 
lars have taken to divine the solution of this enig- 
ma. This number, composed of three times two 
at each figure, does it signify three times fatal to 
the third power? There were two beasts, and 
we know not yet of which the author would 
speak. : 

We have seen that Bossuet, less happy in arith- 
metic than in funeral orations, has demonstrated 


that Dioclesian is the beast, because we find the 
Roman figures 666 in the letters of his name, by 
cutting off those which would spoil this operation. 
But in making use of Roman figures, he does not 
remember that the Apocalypse was written in 
Greek. An eloquent man may fall into this mis- 
take. S 

The power of numbers was much more re- 
spected among us when we knew nothing about 
them. - 

You may observe, my dear reader, in the arti- 
cle Figure, some fine allegories that Augustin, 
bishop of Hippo, extracted from numbers. 

This taste subsisted so Jong, that it triumphed 
at the Council of ‘Trent. We preserve its mys- 
teries, called ‘Sacraments’ in the Latin church, 
because the dominicans, and Soto at their head, 
allege that there are seven things which contribute 
to life, seven planets, seven virtues, seven mortal 
sins, six days of creation and one of repose, which 
makes seven; further, seven plagues of Egypt, 
seven beatitudes; but unfortunately the fathers 
forget that Exodus reckons ten plagues, and that 
the beatitudes are to the number of eight in St. 
Matthew and four in St. Luke. But scholars 


* Apocalypse, xii. 17, 18. 

+ This passage may serve to discover the time in 
which the Apocalypse was composed. It is probable 
that it was under the empire of the tyrant whose name is 
formed by letters answering to the numeral value of 666. 
From this we find that it was written in the reign of 


Caligula. 
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have overcome this difficulty; by retrenching from 
St. Matthew the four beatitudes of St. Luke, 
there remain six, and add unity to these six, and 
you will have seven. Consult Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
in the second book of his history of the Council 
of Trent. 


NUMBERING. 
SECTION I. 


Tuer most ancient numberings that history has 
eft us are those of the Israelites, which are indu- 
itable, since they are extracted from the Jewish 

books. 

We believe that we must not reckon as a num- 
bering the flight of the Israelites to the number 
of six hundred thousand men on foot, because 
the text specifies them not tribe by tribe;* it adds, 
that an innumerable troop of people gathered to- 
gether and joined them. ‘This is only a relation. 

The first circumstantial numbering is that which 
we see in the book of the ‘ Viedaber,’ which we 
call Numbers.t By the reckoning which Moses 
and Aaron made of the people in the desert, we 
find, *n counting all the tribes except that of Le- 
vi, six hundred and three thousand five hundred 
and fifty men capable of bearing arms; and if we 
add the tribe of Levi, supposing it equal in num- 
ber to the others, the strong with the weak, we 
shall have six hundred and fifty-three thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-five men, to which we 
must add an equal number of old women and 
children, which will compose two millions six 
hundred and fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two persons, who departed from Egypt. 

When David, after the example of Moses, or- 
dered the numbering of all the people,t he found 
eight hundred thousand warriors of the tribes of 
Israel, and five hundred thousand of that of Ju- 
dah, according to the book of Kings; but accord- 
ing to Chronicles || they reckoned eleven hundred 
thousand warriors in Israel, and less than five 
hundred thousand in Judah. 

The book of Kings formally excludes Levi and 
Benjamin, and counts them not. If therefore we 
join these two tribes to the others in their propor- 
tion, the total of the warriors will amount to nine- 
teen hundred and twenty thousand. This is a 
great number for the little country of Judea, the 
half of which is composed of frightful rocks and 
caverns: but it was a miracle. 

It is not for us to enter into the reasons for 
which the sovereign arbiter of kings and people 
punished David for an operation which he him- 
self commanded to Moses. It still less becomes 
us to seek why God, being irritated against Da- 
vid, punished the people for being numbered. 
The prophet Gad ordered the king on the part of 
God to choose war, famine, or pestilence. Da- 
vid accepted the pestilence, and seventy thousand 
Jews died of it in three days. 

St. Ambrosius in his book of Repentance, and 
St. Augustin in his book against Faustus, ac- 
knowledged that pride and ambition led David to 


* Exodus xii. 37, 38. 
+ Numbers i. 

£ 1 Kings xxiv. 

|! 1 Chronicles xxi. 5. 
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make this calculation. Their opinion is of great. 
weight, and we can certainly submit to their de- 
cision by extinguishing all the deceitful lights of 
our own minds. 

Scripture relates a new numbering in the time 
of Esdras,* when the Jewish nation returned from 
captivity. ‘* All this multitude (say equally Es- 
dras and Nehemiah,t being as one man) amount- 
ed to forty-two thousand three hundred and sixty 
persons.” ‘They were all named by families, and 
they counted the number of Jews of each family, 
and the number of priests. But in these two au 
thors there are not only differences betweer the 
numbers and the names of families, but we Cur- 
ther see an error of calculation in both. By the 
calculation of Esdras, instead of forty-two thou- 
sand men, after computation we find but twenty- 
nine thousand eight hundred and eighteen; and 
by that of Nehemiah we find thirty-one thousand 
and eighty-nine. 

We must consult the commentators on this ap- 
parent mistake, particularly Dom Calmet, who 
adding to one of these calculations what is want- 
ing to the other, and further adding what is want- 
ing to both of them, solves all the difficulty. To 
the computations of Esdras and Nehemiah, as 
reckoned by Calmet, are wanting ten thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven persons; but 
we find them in families which could not give 
their genealogy; besides, if there were any fault 
of the copyist, it could not destroy the veracity 
of the divinely inspired text. 

It is to be believed, that the great neighboring 
kings of Palestine made numberings of their peo- 
ple as frequently as possible. Herodotus gives 
us the amount of all those who followed Xerxes,t 
without including his naval forces. He reckons 
seventeen hundred thousand men, and he pre- 
tends, that to arrive at this computation, they were 
sent in divisions of ten thousand into a piace which 
would ouly hold this number of men closely 
crowded. This method is very faulty, for by 
crowding a little less, each division of ten thou- 
sand might easily contain only from eight to nine. 
Further, this method is not at all soldier-like, and 
it would have been much more easy to have count- 
‘ed the whole by making the soldiers march in rank 
and file. 

It should further be observed, how difficult it 
was to support seventeen hundred thousand men 
in the country of Greece, which they went to con- 
quer. We may very well doubt of this number, 
and the manner of reckoning it; of the whipping 
given to the Hellespont; and of the sacrifice of a 
thousand oxen made to Minerva by a Persian 
king, who knew her not, and who adored the sun 
alone as the only emblem of the Divinity. Be- 
sides, the numbering of seventeen hundred thou- 
sand men is not complete, even by the confession 
of Herodotus, since Xerxes further carried with 
him all the people of Thrace and Macedonia, 
whom he forced, he says, to follow him, appar- 
ently the sooner to starve his army. We should 
therefore do here what all wise men do in read- 
ing ancjent, and even modern histories—suspend 
our judgment and doubt much. 


* 1 Esdras ii. 64. 
+ 2 Esdras, which is the history of Nenemiah, vii. 66. 


} + Herodotus, book vii. 
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The first numbering which we have of a pro- 
fane nation, is that made by Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome. He found, says 'Titus Li- 
vius, eighty thousand combattants, all Roman 
citizens: that implies three hundred and twenty 
thousand citizens at least, as many old people, 
women and children, to which we must add at 
least twenty thousand domestics, slaves and free- 
men. 

Now we may reasonably doubt whether the 
little Roman state contained this number. Ro- 
mulus only reigned (if we may call him king) 
over about three thousand bandits, assembled in 
a little town between the mountains. This town 
was the worst land of Italy. The circuit of all 
his country was not three thousand paces. Ser- 
vius was the sixth chief or king of this rising peo- 
ple. The rule of Newton, which is indubitable 
for elective kingdoms, gives twenty-one years’ 
reign to each king, and by that contradicts all the 
ancient historians, who have never observed the 
order of time, nor given any precise date. The 
five kings of Rome must have reigned about a 
hundred years. 

It is certainly not in the order of nature that an 
ungrateful soil, which was not five leagues in 
length or three in breadth, and which must have 
Jost many of its inhabitants in its almost continu- 
al little wars, could be peopled with three hun- 
dred and forty thousand souls. here is not 
half the number in the same territory at present, 
when Rome is the metropolis of the christian 
world; when the affluence of foreigners and the 
ambassadors of so many nations must serve to 

eople the towns; when gold flows from Poland, 
Hungary, half of Germany, Spain, and France, 
by a thousand channels into the purse of the 
Treasury, and must further facilitate population, 
if other causes intercept it. 

As the history-of Rome was not written until 
more than five hundred years after its foundation, 
it would not be at all surprising if the historians 
had liberally given Servius Tullius eighty thou- 
sand warriors instead of eight thousand, through 
false zeal for their country. Their zeal would 
have been much more judicious if they had con- 
fessed the weak commencement of their republic. 
It is much more noble to be raised from so poor 
an origin to so much greatness, than to have had 
double the soldiers of Alexander to conquer about 
fifteen leagues of country in four hundred _ years, 

The census was never taken except of Roman 
citizens. It is pretended, that under Augustus it 
amounted to four millions one hundred and thir- 
ty-seven thousand, in the year 29 before our vul- 
gar era, according to Tillemont, who is very exact, 
and Dion Cassius, who is no less so. ; 

Lawrence Echard admits but one numbering, 
of four millions one hundred and thirty-seven 

thousand men, in the year 14 of our era. The 
same Echard speaks of a general numbering of 
ig empire for the first year of the same era; but 
he quotes no Roman author, nor specifies any 
-¢aleulation of the number of citizens. 'Tillemont 
‘speaks not in any way of this numbering. 

We have quoted Tacitus and Suetonius, but 
to very little purpose. The census of which Sue- 
tonius speaks is not a numbering of citizens; 1t Is 
only a list of those to whom the public furnished 
corn. 
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Tacitus only speaks, in book ii. of a census es- 
tablished among the Gauls, for the purpose of 
raising more tribute on each head. Augustus 
never made a calculation of the other subjects of 
his empire, because they paid not the poll-tax, 
which he wished to establish in Gaul. 

Tacitus says,* that Augustus had a memoir, 
written in his own hand, which contained the 
revenues of the empire, the fleets and contributa- 
ry kingdoms. He speaks not of any numbering. 

Dion Cassius speaks of a census,} but he spe- 
cifies no number. 

Josephus in his Antiquities} says, that in the 
year 759 of Rome (the time answering to the 
eleventh year of our era) Cyrenius, then consti- 
tuted governor of Syria, caused a list to be made 
of all the property of the Jews, which caused a 
revolt. ‘This has-no relation to a general num- 
bering, and merely proves, that this Cyrenius was 
not governor of Judea (which was then a little 
province of Syria) until ten years after, and not 
at the birth of our Savior. 

These seem to me to be all the principal pas- 
sages that we can collect in profane histories, 
touching the numberings attributed to Augustus. 
If we refer to them, Jesus Christ would be born 
under the government of Varus, and not under 
that of Cyrenius; and there could have been no 
universal numbering. But St. Luke, whose au- 
thority should prevail over that of Josephus, Sue- 
tonius, ‘T'acitus, Dion Cassius, and all the writers 
of Rome,—-St. Luke aflirms positively, that there 
was an universal numbering of all the earth, and 
that Cyrenius was governor of Judea. We must 
therefore refer solely to him, without even seek- 
ing to reconcile him with Flavius Josephus, or 
with any other historian. As to the rest, neither 
the New nor the Old 'Testament have been given 
to us to enlighten points of history, but to an- 
nounce salutary truths, before which all events 
and opinions should vanish. It is thus that we 
always reply to the false calculations, contradic- 
tions, absurdities, enormous faults of geography, 
chronology, physics, and even common sense, 
with which philosophers tell us the holy scripture 
is filled: we cease not to reply, that there is here 
no question of reason, but of faith and piety. 


SECTION II. 


With regard to the numbers of the moderns, 
kings fear not at present that a doctor Gad should 

ropose to them on the part of God, either fam- 
Ine, war, or pestilence, to punish them for wish- 
ing to know the amount of their subjects. None 
of them know it. 

We conjecture and guess, and always possibly 
within a few millions of men. 

I have carried the number of inhabitants which 
compose the empire of Russia to twenty-four 
millions, in the statements which have been sent 
to me; but I have not guaranteed this valuation, 
because I know very little about it. I believe 
that Germany possessed as many people, reckon- 
ing the Hungarians. If f am deceived by one or 
two millions, we know it is a trifle in such a case. 


* Annals, book i. 
+ Book xliii. 


¢ Josephus, book xviii. 
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I beg pardon of the king of Spain, if I have) 
only awarded him seven millions of subjects in 
our continent. It is a very small number; but 
Don Ustaris, employed in the ministry, gives him 
no more, 

We reckon from about nine to ten millions of 
free beings in the three kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain. 

In France we count between sixteen and twen- 
ty millions. This is a proof that doctor Gad has 
nothing wherewith to reproach the ministry of 
France. 

As to the capital towns, opinions are further 
divided. According to some calculators, Paris 
has seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and ac- 
cording to others five hundred thousand. It is 
thus with London, Constantinople, and Grand 
Cairo.* 

As to the subjects of the pope, they will make 
a crowd in paradise, but the multitude is moderate 
on earth. Why so?—because they are subjects 
of the pope. Would Cato the Censor have ever 
believed that the Romans would come to that 


pass? 


OCCULT QUALITIES. 


Occur qualities have, for a very long time, 
been much derided: it would be more proper to 
deride those who do not believe in them. Let us 
for the hundredth time repeat, that every princi- 
ple, every primitive source of any of the works 
which come from the hand of the demiourgos, is 
occult, and eternally hidden from mortals. 

What is the centripetal force, the force of 
gravitation, which acts without contact at such 
immense distances? 

What causes our hearts to beat sixty times a 
minute? What other power changes this grass 
into milk in the udder of a cow? and this bread 
into the flesh, blood, and bone of that child, who 
grows proportionally while he eats it, until he ar- 
Yives at the height determined by nature, after 
which there is no art which can add a line to it. 

Vegetables, minerals, animals, where is your 
originating principle? In the hands of him who 
turns the sun upon its axis, and who has clothed 
it with light. 

This lead will never become silver, nor this sil- 
ver gold; this gold will never become diamond, 
nor this straw be transformed into lemons and 
ananas, 

What corpuscular system of physics, what 
atoms, determine their nature? You know no- 
thing about it, and the cause will be eternally oc- 
cult to you. All that surrounds us, all within us, 
is an enigma which it is not in the power of man 
to divine. 

The furred ignoramus ought to have been 
aware of this truth when he said, that beasts pos- 
sess a vegetative and sensitive soul, and man a 
oon which is vegetative, sensitive, and intellec- 
tual. 

Poor man, kneaded up of pride, who hast pro- 

* Hame ably follows Voltaire in this train of reason- 
ing, and exposes the almost universal tendency of the an- 
cients and half civilized countries to exaggerate in point 
of number.—T, 

t+ See PopuLATION. 
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nounced only words—hast thou ever seen a soul? 
Knowest thou how it is made? We have spoken 
much of the soul in these inquiries, but have al- 
ways confessed our ignorance. I now repeat 
this confession still more emphatically, since the 
more I read, the more I meditate, and the more I 
acquire, the more am I enabled to affirm, that [ 
know nothing. 


OFFENCES (LOCAL). 
Ir we travel throughout the whole earth, we 


'still find that theft, murder, adultery, calumny, 


&c. are regarded as offences which society con- 
demns and represses; but that which is approved 
in England and condemned in Italy, ought it to 
be punished in Italy, as if it were one of the 
crimes against general humanity? ‘That which is 
a erime only in the precincts of some mountains, 
or between two rivers, demands it not from 
judges more indulgence than those outrages which 
are regarded with horror in all countries? Ought 
not the judge to say to himself, I should not dare 
to punish in Ragusa what I punish at Loretto? 
Should not this reflection soften his heart, and 
moderate the hardness which it is too apt to con- 
tract in the long exercise of his employment? 

The ‘ Kermesses’ of Flanders are well known: 
they were carried in the last century to a degree 
of indecency, revolting to the eyes of all persons, 
who were not accustomed to such spectacles. 

The following is the manner in which Christ- 
mas is celebrated in some countries. In the first 
place appears a young man half-naked, with wings 
on his shoulders; he pronounces the Ave Maria 
to a young girl, who replies ‘fiat,’ and the angel 
kisses her on the mouth; after which a child, shut 
up in a great cock of pasteboard, imitates the 
crowing of the covk. ‘‘ Puer natus est nobis.” 
A great ox bellows out ‘ubi;’ ‘a sheep baas out 
‘ Bethlehem;’ an ass brays ‘hyhanus,’ to signify 
‘eamus;’ and a long procession, preceded by four 
fools with bells and baubles, brings up the rear. 
There still remain some traces of this popular de- 
votion, which among a civilized and educated 
people would be taken for profanation. A Swiss 
out of patience, and possibly more intoxicated 
than the performers of the ox and the ass, took 
the liberty of remonstrating with them at Lou- 
vain, and was rewarded with no small number 
of blows; they would indeed have hanged him, 
and he escaped with great difficulty. 

The same man had a dangerous quarrel at the 
Hague, for violently taking the part of Barne- 
velt against an outrageous Gomarist. He was 
imprisoned at Amsterdam, for saying that priests 
were the scourge of humanity, and the source of 
all our misfortunes. ‘‘ How!” said he, “if we 
maintain that good works are necessary to salva- 
tion, we are sent to a dungeon; and if we laugh 
at a cock and an ass, we risk hanging!” Ridi- 
culous as this adventure was, it is sufficient to 
convince us, that we may be criminal in one or 
two points in our hemisphere, and innocent in all 
the rest of the world. 


ONAN. 


‘Tue race of Onan exhibits great singulurities. 
The patriarch Judah, his father, lay with his - 
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daughter-in-law Tamar the Phenician, in the 
high road; Jacob, the father of Judah, was at the 
same time married to two sisters, the daughters 
of an idolater; and deluded both his father and 
father-in-law. Lot, the grand uncle of Jacob, 
lay with his two daughters. 
descendants of Jacob and of Judah, espoused 
Rahab the Canaanite, a prostitute. Boaz, son 
of Saleumand Rahab, received into his bed Ruth 
the Midianite; and was great grand-father of 
David. David took away Bathsheba from the 
warrior Uriah, her husband, and caused him to 
be slain, that he might be unrestrained in his 
amour. Lastly, in the two genealogies of Christ, 
which differ in so many points, but agree in this; 
we discover that he descended from this tissue of 
fornication, adultery, and incest. 

Nothing is more proper to confound human 
prudence; to humble our limited minds; and to 
convince us that the ways of providence are not 
like our ways. 

The reverend father Dom Calmet makes this 
reflection, in alluding to the incest of Judah with 
Tamar, and to the sin of Onan, spoken of in the 
88th chapter of Genesis: ‘Scripture,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘gives us the «details of a history, which 
on the first perusal strikes our minds as not of a 
nature for edification; but the hidden sense which 
is shut up in it is as elevated, as that of the mere 
letter appears low to carnal eyes. It is not with- 
out good reasons that the Holy Spirit has allowed 
the histories of Tamar, of Rahab, of Ruth, and 
of Bathsheba, to form a part of the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ.” 

It might have been well if Dom Calmet had 
explained these sound reasons, by which we might 
have cleared up the doubts and appeased the scru- 
ples of all the honest and timorous souls who are 
anxious to comprehend how this Supreme Being, 
the Creator of worlds, could be born in a Jewish 
village, of a race of plunderers and of prostitutes. 
This mystery, which is not less inconceivable 
than other mysteries, was assuredly worthy the 
explanation of so able a commentator:—but to 
return to our subject. 

We perfectly understand the crime of the pat- 
riarch Judah, and of the patriarchs Simeon and 
Levi, his brothers, at Sichem; but it is more dif- 
ficult to understand the sin of Onan. Judah had 
married his eldest son Er to the Phenician 'Ta- 
mar. Er died in consequence of his wickedness, 
and the patriarch wished his second son to es- 
pouse the widow, according to an ancient law of 
the Egyptians and Phenicians, their neighbors, 
which was called raising up seed for his brother. 
The first child of this second marriage bore the 
name of the deceased, and this Onan objected to. 
He hated the memory of his brother, or to pro- 
duce a child to bear the name of Er; and to avoid 
it took the means which are detailed in the chap- 

ter of Genesis already mentioned, and which are 

practised by no species of animals but apes and 
human beings. 

An English physician wrote a small volume 
upon this vice, which he called after the name of 
the patriarch who was guilty of it. M. ‘Tissot, 
the celebrated physician of Lausanne, also wrote 
on this subject, in a work much more profound 
and methodical than the English one. These 
two works detail the consequences of this unhap- 
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py habit—loss of strength, impotence, weakness 
of the stomach and intestines, tremblings, vertigo, 
lethargy, and often premature death. 

M. ‘Tissot, however, to console us for this evil, 
relates as many examples of the mischiefs of re- 
pletion in both sexes. There cannot be a strong- 
er argument against rash vows of chastity. From 
the examples afforded, it is impossible to avoid 
being convinced of the enormous folly of con- 
demning ourselves to these turpitudes in order to 
renounce a connection which has been expressly 
commanded ‘by God himself. In this manner 
think the Protestants, the Jews, the Mahometans, 
and many other nations; the Catholics offer other 
reasons in favor of converts. I-shall merely say 
of the Catholics what Dom Calmet says of the 
Holy Ghost,—That their reasons are doubtless 
good, could we-understand thei. 


OPINION. 


Wauart is the opinion of all the nations of the 
north of America, and those which border the 
Straits of Sunda, on the best of governments, and 
best of religions; on public ecclesiastical rights; 
on the manner of writing history; on the nature 
of tragedy, comedy, opera, eclogue, epic poetry; 
on innate ideas, concomitant grace, and the mira- 
cles of deacon Paris? It is clear, that all these 
people have no opinions on things of which they 
have no ideas. 

They have a confused feeling of their customs, 
and go not beyond this instinct. Such are the 
the people who inhabit the shores of the Frozen 
Sea for the space of fifteen hundred leagues. 
Such are the inhabitants of three parts of Africa, 
and those of nearly all the isles of Asia; of twen- 
ty hordes of 'Tartars, and almost all men solely 
occupied with the painful and continual care of 
providing their subsistence. Such are, at two 
steps from us, most of the Morlachians, many of 
the Savoyards, and some citizens of Paris. 

When a nation begins to be civilized, it has 
some opinions which are quite false. It believes 
in spirits, sorcerers, the enchantment of serpents 
and their immortality; in possessions of the devil, 
exorcisms, and southsayers. It is persuaded, that 
seeds must grow rotten in the earth to spring up 
again, and that the quarters of the moon are the 
causes of accesses of fever. 

A Talapoin persuades his followers, that the 
god Samonocodom sojourned some time at Siam, 
and that he cut down all the trees in a forest 
which prevented him from flying his kite at his 
ease, which was his favorite amusement. This 
idea takes root in their heads; and finally, an 
honest man who might doubt this adventure of 
Samonocodom, would run the risk of being stoned. 
It requires ages to destroy a popular opinion. 

Opinion is called the queen of the world; it is 
so: for when reason opposes it, it is condemned 
to death. It must rise twenty times from its ash- 
es, to gradually drive away the usurper. 


OPTIMISM. 


I see of you, gentlemen, to explain to me how 
everything is for the best; for [do not under- 
stand it. 

Does it signify, that everything is arranged and 
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ordered according to the Jaws of the impelling 
power? That | comprehend and acknowledge. 
Do you mean, that every ong is well and pos- 
sesses the means of living——that nobody suffers? 
You know that such is not the case. 
Are you of opinion, that the lamentable calam- 
ities which afflict the earth are good in reference 


to God; and that he takes pleasure in them? [|| 


credit not this horrible doctrine, nor you either. 

Have the goodness to explain how all is for the 
best. Plato the dialectician condescended to al- 
low to God the liberty of making five worlds; 
because, said he, there are five regular solids in 
geometry, the tetrahedron, the cube, the hexahe- 
dron, the dodecahedron, and the icosahedron. 
But why thus restrict divine power? Why not 
permit the sphere which is sti]l more regular, and 
even the cone, the pyramid of many sides, the cy- 
linder, &c.? 

God, according to Plato, necessarily chose the 
best of all possible worlds; and this system has 
been embraced by many christian philosophers, 
although it appears repugnant to the doctrine of 
original sin. After this transgression, our globe 
was no more the best of all possible worlds. If 
it was ever so, it might be so still; but many peo- 
ple believe it to be the worst of worlds instead of 
the best. 

Leibnitz takes the part of Plato: more readers 
than one complain of their inability to understand 
either the one or the other; and for ourselves, 
having read both of them more than once, we 
avow our ignorance according to custom; and 
since the gospel has revealed nothing on the sub- 
ject, we remain in darkness without remorse. 

Leibnitz, who speaks of everything, has treat- 
ed of original sin; and as every man of systems 
introduces into his plan something contradictory, 
he imagined that the disobedience towards God, 
with the frightful misfortunes which followed it, 
were integral parts of the best of worlds, and ne- 
cessary ingredients of all possible felicity :— 
* Calla, calla, senor don Carlos: todo che se haze 
es por su ben.” 

hat! to be chased from a delicious place, 
where we might have lived forever only for the 
eating of an apple? What! to produce in misery 
wretched children, who will suffer everything, 
and in return produce others to suffer after them? 
‘What! to experience all maladies, feel all vexa- 
tions, die in the midst of grief, and by way of re- 
compense be burned to all eternity—is this lot the 
best possible? It certainly is not good for us, and 
in what manner can it be so for God? 

Leibnitz felt that nothing could be said to these 

objections, but nevertheless made great books, in 
which he did not even understand himself. 
* Lucullus, in good health, partaking of a good 
dinner with his friends and his mistress in the hall 
of Apollo, may jocosely deny the existence of 
evil; but let him put his head out of the window 
and he will behold wretches in abundance; let 
him be seized with a fever, and he will be one 
himself. 

I do not like to quote; it is ordinarily a thorny 
proceeding. What precedes and what follows 
the passage quoted is too frequently neglected; 
and thus a thousand objections may arise. I must 
notwithstanding quote Lactantius, one of the fa- 
thers, who, in the thirteenth chapter on the an- 
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ger of God, makes Epicurus speak as follows:— 
‘God can either take away evil from the world 
and will not; or being willing to do so, cannot; 
or he neither can nor will; or lastly, he is both 
able and willing. If he is willing to reinove evil 
and cannot, then is he not omnipotent. If he - 
can, but will not remove it, then is he not beney- 
olent; if he is neither able nor willing, then is he 
neither powerful nor benevoksnt: lastly, if both 
able and willing to annihilate evil, how does it 
exist?” 

The argument is weighty, and Lactantius re- 
plies to it very poorly, by saying that God wills 
evil, but has given us wisdom to secure the good. 
It must be confessed, that this answer is very 
weak in comparison with the objection; for it im- 
plies that God could bestow wisdom only by al- 
lowing evil—a pleasant wisdom truly! The ori- 
gin of evil has always been an abyss, the depth 
of which no one has been able to sound. It was 
this difficulty which reduced so many ancient phi- 
losophers and legislators to have recourse to two 
principles—the one good, the other wicked. Ty- 
phon was the evil principle among the Egyptians; 
Arimanes, among the Persians. The Maniche- 
ans, it is said, adopted this theory; but as these 
people have never spoken either of a good or of 
a bad principle, we have nothing to prove it but 
the assertion. 

Among the absurdities abounding in this world, 
and which may be placed among the number of 
our evils, that is not the least which presumes the 
existence of two all-powerful beings, combatting 
which shall prevail most in this world, and mak- 
ing a treaty like the two physicians in Moliére: 
—‘* Allow me the emetic, and I resign to you the 
lancet.” 

Basilides pretended, with the platonists of the 
first century of the church, that God gave the 
making of our world to his inferior angels; and 
these, being inexpert, have constructed it as we 
perceive. This theological fable is laid prostrate 
by the overwhelming objection, that it is not in 
the nature of a deity all-powerful and all-wise to 
entrust the construction of a world to ncompe- 
tent architects. 

Simon, who felt the force of this objection, ob- 
viates it by saying, that the angel who presided 
over the workmen is damned for having done his 
business so slovenly: but the roasting of this an- 
gel amends nothing. 

The adventure of Pandora among the Greeks 
scarcely meets the objection better. The box in 
which every evil is enclosed, and at the bottom 
of which remains hope, is indeed a charming al- 
legory; but this Pandora was made by Vulean, 
only to avenge himself of Prometheus, who had 
stolen fire to inform a man of clay. 

The Indians have succeeded no better. God 
having created man, gave him a drug which 
would ensure him permanent health of body. 
The man loaded his ass with the drug, and the 
ass being thirsty, the serpent directed him to a 
fountain, and while the ass was drinking, pur- 
loined the drug. 

The Syrians pretended, that man and woman 
having been created in the fourth heaven, the 
resolved to eat a cake in lieu of ambrosia, their 
natural food. Ambrosia exhaled by the pores; 


but after eating cake, they were obliged to relieve 
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themselves in the usual manner. The man and 
the woman requested an angel to direct them to 
a water-closet. Behold, said the angel, that pet- 
ty globe which is almost of no size at all; it is 
situated about sixty millions of leagues from this 


place, and is the privy of the universe—go there’ 


as quickly as you can. The man and woman 
obeyed the angel and came here, where they have 
ever since remained: since which time the world 
has been what we now find it. 

The Syrians will eternally be asked, why God 
allowed man to eat the cake, and experience such 
a crowd of formidable ills? 

I pass with speed from the fourth heaven to 
lord Bolingbroke. This writer, who doubtless 
was a great genius, gave to the celebrated Pope 
his plan of ‘all for the best,’ as it is found word 
for word in the posthumous works of lord Boling- 
broke, and recorded by lord Shaftesbury in his 
Characteristics. Read in Shaftesbury’s chapter 
of the Moralists, the following passage :— 

‘* Much may be replied to these complaints of 


the defects of nature—How came it so powerless | 


and defective from the hands of a perfect Being? 
—But I deny that it is defective. Beauty is the 
result of contrast, and universal concord springs 
out of a perpetual conflict. . . . It is necessary 
that everything be sacrificed to other things— 
vegetables to animals, and animals to the earth. 
. .... The laws of the central power of gravi- 
tation, which give to the celestial bodies their 
weight and motion, are not to be deranged in 
consideration of a pitiful animal, who, protected 
as he is by the same laws, will soon be reduced 
to dust.” 

Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and Pope their work- 
ing artisan, resolve the general question no better 
than the rest. Their ‘all for the best’ says no 
more than that all is governed by immutable 
laws; and who did not know that? We learn 
nothing when we remark, after the manner of 
little children, that flies are created to be eaten 
by spiders, spiders by swallows, swallows by 
hawks, hawks by eagles, eagles by men, men by 
one another to afford food to worms; and at last, 
at the rate of about a thousand to one, to be the 
prey of devils everlastingly. 

There is a constant and regular order estab- 
lished among animals of all kinds—an universal 
order. When a stone is formed in my bladder, 
the mechanical process is admirable: sandy par- 
ticles pass by small degrees into my blood; they 
are filtered by the reins; and passing the urethra, 
deposit themselves in my bladder; where, uniting 
agreeably to the Newtonian attraction, a stone is 
formed which gradually increases, and I suffer 
pains a thousand times worse than death by the 
finest arrangement in the world. A surgeon, per- 
fect in the art of Tubal-cain, thrusts into me a 
sharp instrument; and cutting into the perineum, 
seizes the stone with his pincers, which breaks 
during the endeavors, by the necessary laws of 
mechanism; and owing to the same mechanism, 
I die in frightful torments. All this is ‘for the 
best,’ being the evident result of unalterable phy- 
sical principles, agreeably to which I know as 
well as you that I perish. , 
if we were insensitive, there would be nothing 
to aay against this system of physics; but this is 
not the point on which we treat. We ask, if 
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|there are not physical evils, and whence do they 
(originate ? 


There is no absolute evil, says Pope 
in his Essay on Man; or if there are particular 
‘evils, they compose a general good. 

It is a singular general good which is composed 
ofthe stone, and the gout,—of all sorts of crimes 
and sufferings, and of death and damnation. 

The fall of man is our plaister for all these par- 
‘ticular maladies of body and soul, which you call 
“the general health;” but Shaftesbury and Bo- 
lingbroke have attacked original sin. Pope says 
nothing about it; but it is clear that their system 
|saps the foundations of the christian religion, and 
explains nothing at all. 

In the mean time, this system has been since 
approved by many theologians, who willingly 
embrace contradictions. Be it so; we ought to 
leave to everybody the privilege of reasoning in 
their own way upon the deluge of ills which 
overwhelms us. It would be as reasonable to 
prevent incurable patients from eating what they 
please. ‘* God,”? says Pope, ‘‘beholds, with an 
equal eye, a hero perish or a sparrow fall; the 
destruction of an atom, or the ruin of a thousand 
planets; the bursting of a bubble, or the dissolu- 
tion of a world.” 

This, I must confess, is a pleasant consolation. 
Who does not find a comfort in the declaration 
of lord Shaftesbury, who asserts, ‘‘ that God will 
not derange his general system for so miserable 
an animal as man?” It must be confessed at 
least, that this pitiful creature has a right to ery 
out humbly, and to endeavor, while bemoaning 
himself, to understand why these eternal laws 
do not comprehend the good of every individ- 
ual, 

This system of ‘all forthe best,’ represents the 
Author of Nature as a powerful and malevolent 
monarch, who cares not for the destruction of 
four or five hundred thousand men, nor of the 
many more who in consequence spend the rest 
of their days in penury and tears, provided that 
he succeeds in his designs. 

Far therefore from the doctrine—that this is the 
best of all possible worlds—being consolatory, it 
is a hopeless one to the philosophers who embrace 
it. The question of good and evil remains in re- 
mediless chaos for those who seek to fathom it in 
reality. It is a mere mental sport to the disput- 
ants, who are captives that play with their chains. 
As to unreasoning people, they resemble the fish 
which are transported from a river to a reservoir, 
with no more suspicion that they are to be eaten 
during the approaching Lent, than we have 
ourselves of the facts which originate our des- 
tiny. 

Let us place at the end of every chapter of 
metaphysics, the two letters used by the Roman 
judges when they did not understand a pleading. 
L. N. non liquet—it is not clear. Let us above 
all silence the knaves who, overloaded like our- 
selves with the weight of human calamities, add 
the mischief of their calumny: let us refute their 
execrable imposture, by having recourse to faith 
and providence, 

Some reasoners are of opinion, that it agrees 
not with the nature of the Great Being of beings, 
for things to be otherwise than they are. It is a 
rough system, and I am too ignorant to venture 
to examine it. 
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Arrer the sect of the Pharisees among the 
Jews had become acquainted with the devil, some 
reasoners among them began to entertain the idea, 
that the devil and his companions inspired, among 
all other nations, the priests and statues that de- 
livered oracles. The Sadducees had no belief in 
such beings. ‘They admitted neither angels nor 
demons. It appears that they were more philo- 
sophic than the Pharisees, and consequently less 
calculated to obtain influence and credit with the 
people. i 

The devil was the great agent with the Jewish 
populace in the time of Gamaliel, John the Bap- 
tist, James Oblia, and Jesus his brother, who was 
our Savior Jesus Christ. Accordingly, we per- 
ceive that the devil transports Jesus sometimes 
into the wilderness, sometimes to the pinnacle of 
the temple, and sometimes to a neighboring hill 
from which might be discovered all the kingdoms 
of the world; the devil takes possession, when he 
pleases, of the persons of boys, girls, and ani- 
mals. 

The Christians, although mortal enemies of the 

Pharisees, adopted all that the Pharisees had im- 
agined of the devil; as the Jews had long before 
introduced among themselves the customs and 
ceremonies of the Egyptians. Nothing is so 
common as to imitate the practices of enemies, 
and to use their weapons. 
_ Ina short time, the fathers of the church as- 
cribed to the devil all the religions which divided 
the earth, all pretended prodigies, all great events, 
comets, plagues, epilepsies, scrofula, &c. ‘The 
poor devil, who was supposed to be roasting in a 
hole under the earth, was perfectly astonished to 
find himself master of the world. His power af- 
terwards increased wonderfully from the institu- 
tion of monks. 

The motto or device of all these new-comers 
was, “Give me money, and I will deliver you 
from the devil.” But both the celestial and ter- 
restrial power of these gentry received at length 
a terrible check from the hand of one of their 
own brotherhood, Luther, who quarrelling with 
them about some beggarly trifle, disclosed to the 
world all the trick and villainy of their mysteries. 
Hondorf, an eye-witness, tells us, that the re- 
formed party having expelled the monks from a 
convent at Kisenach in Thuringia, found in it a 
statue of the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus, 
contrived with such art, that when offerings were 
‘placed upon the altar, the virgin and child bent 
their heads in sign of grateful acknowledgment, 
but turned their backs on those who presented 
themselves with empty hands. 

In England the case was much worse. When 
by order of Henry VIII. a judicial visitation took 
place of all the convents, half of the nuns were 
found in a state of pregnancy; and this, at least 
it may be supposed, was not by the operation of 
the devil. Bishop Burnet relates, that in a hun- 
dred and forty-four convents, the depositions 
taken by the king’s commissioners attested abom- 
inations which those of Sodom and Gomorrah 
did not even approach.* In fact, the English 
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monks might naturally be expected to be more 
dissolute than the inhabitants of Sodom, as they 
were more rich. ‘They were in possession of the 
best lands in the kingdom. ‘The territory of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, on the contrary, produced 
neither grain, fruit, nor pulse; and being more- 
over deficient even in water fit to drink, could be 
neither more nor less than a frightful desart, in- 
habited by miserable wretches too much occupied 
in satisfying their absolute necessities to have 
much time to devote to pleasures. 

In short, these superb asylums of laziness hav- 
ing been suppressed by act of parliament, all the 
instruments of their pious frauds were exposed in 
the public places; the famous crucifix of Brocks- 
ley, which moved and marched like a puppet; 
phials of a red liquid which was passed off for 
blood shed by the statues of saints when they 
were dissatisfied with the court; candlesticks of 
tinned iron, in which the lighted candles were 
carefully placed so as to make the people believe 
they were the same candles that were always 
burning; speaking tubes (sarbacans) which com- 
municated between the sacristy and the roof of 
the church, and by which celestial voices were 
occasionally heard by apparent devotees, who 
were paid for hearing them; in short, everything 
that was ever invented by knavery to impose up- 
on imbecility. 

Many sensible persons who lived at this period, 
being perfectly convinced that the monks, and 
not the devils, had employed all these pious strat- 
agems, began to entertain the idea that the case 
had been very similar with the religions of anti- 
quity; that all the oracles and all the miracles so 
highly vaunted by ancient times, had been mere- 


‘ly the tricks of charlatans; that the devil had 


never had anything to do with such matters; and 
that the simple fact was, that the Greek, Roman, 
Syrian, and Egyptian priests had been still more 
expert than our modern monks. 

The devil therefore thus lost much of his cred- 
it; insomuch, that at length the honest Bekker, 
whose article you may consult,* wrote his tire- 
some book against the devil, and proved by a 


jhundred arguments that he had no existence. 


‘The devil himself made no answer to him, but 
the ministers of the holy gospel, as you have al- 
ready seen, did answer him; they punished the 
honest author for having divulged their secret, 
and took away his living; so that Bekker fell a 
victim to the nullity of Belzebub. 

It was the lot of Holland to produce the most 
formidable enemies of the devil. ‘The physician 
Van Dale, a humane philosopher, a man of pro- 
found learning, a most charitable citizen, and one 
whose naturally bold mind became proportion- 
ately bolder in consequence of his intrepidity be- 


exertion of despotic power, these dissolute habits of the 
despoiled monks and nuns were systematically exagger- 
ated by the tools of that power. Voltaire admits this 
with respect to the persecuted knights templars and 
others; and indeed this species of detraction has been 
the common policy of despotism and its satellites in all 
ages. With respect to the morality of the monasteries 
at this period, its odor was doubtless strong: and little 
reason existed then, and certainly none at all at present, 
for adding ‘* perfume unto the violet.”°—'T. 


* It is but fair to observe, that suffering from a strong|| * In the first volume of this Dictionary. 
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ing fo d on virtue, undertook at length the 
task of enlightening mankind, always enslaved by 
ancient errors, and always spreading the bandage 
that covers their eyes, until at last some power- 
ful flash of light discovers to them a corner of 
truth of which the greater number are completely 
unworthy. He proved, in a work abounding in 
the most recondite learning, that the devils had 
never delivered a single oracle, had never per- 
formed a single prodigy, and had never mingled 
in human affairs at all; and that there never had 
in reality been any demons but those impostors 
who had deceived their fellow men. The devil 
should never ridicule or despise a sensible physi- 
cian. ‘Those who know something of nature are 
very formidable enemies to all juggling perform- 
ers of prodigies. If the devil would be advised 
by me, he would always address himself to the 
faculty of theology, and never to the faculty of 
medicine. 

Van Dale proved then, by numberless authori- 
ties, not merely that the pagan oracles were mere 
tricks of the priests, but that these knaveries, 
consecrated all over the world, had not ceased at 
the time of John the Baptist, and Jesus Christ, 
as was piously and generally thought to he the 
case. Nothing was more true, more clear, more 
decidedly demonstrated, than this doctrine an- 
nounced by the physician Van Dale; and there is 
no man of education and respectability who now 
calls it in question. 

The work of Van Dale is not perhaps very 
methodical, but it is one of the most curious 
works that ever came fromthe press. Tor, from 
the gross forgeries of the pretended Histape and 
the Sibyls; from the apocryphal history of the 
voyage of Simon Barjonas to Rome, and the 
compliments which Simon the Magician sent him 
through the medium of his dog; from the mira- 
cles of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and especial- 
ly the letter which that saint wrote to the devil, 
and which was safely delivered according to its 
address; down to the miracles of the reverend 
fathers the jesuits, and the reverend fathers the 
capuchins;—nothing is forgotten. The empire 
of imposture and stupidity is completely develop- 
ed before the eyes of all who can read; but they, 
alas! are only a small number, 

Far indeed was that empire at that period from 
being destroyed in Italy, France, Spain, the States 
of Austria, and more especially in Poland, where 
the jesuits then bore absolute sway. Diabolical 
possessions and false miracles still inundated one 
nalf of besotted and barbarised Europe. The 
following account is given by Van Dale of a sin- 

ular oracle that was delivered in his time at 
Terni, in the States of the Pope, about the year 
1650; and the narrative of which was printed at 
Venice by order of the government:— ; 

A hermit of the name of Pasquale, having 
heard that Jacovello, a citizen of Terni, was 
very covetous and rich, came to Terni to offer up 
his devotions in the church frequented by the 
opulent miser, soon formed an acquaintance with 
him, flattered him in his ruling passion, and per- 
suaded him that it was a service highly accepta- 
ble to God, to take as much care as_ possible 
of money; it was indeed expressly enjoined in 
the gospel, as the negligent servant who had 
not put out his lord’s money to interest at five 
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jhundred per cent. was thrown into outer dark- 


ness. 

In the conversations which the hermit had with 
Jacovello, he frequently entertained him with 
plausible discourses held by crucifixes and by a 
quantity of Italian virgin-marys. Jacovello 
agreed that the statues of saints sometimes spoke 
to men, and told him, that he should believe him- 
self one of the elect, if ever he could have the 
happiness to hear the image of a saint speak. 

The friendly Pasquale replied, that he had 
some hope he might be able to give him that sat- 
isfaction in a very little time; that he expected 
every day from Rome a death’s head, which the 
Pope had presented to one of his brother her- 
mits; and that this head spoke quite as distinctly 
and sensibly as the trees of Dodona, or even the 
ass of Balaam. He showed him the identical 
head in fact, four days after this conversation. 
He requested of Jacovello the key of a small 
cave and an inner chamber, that no person might 
possibly be a witness of the awful mystery. The 
hermit, having introduced a tube from this cave 
into the head, and made every other suitable ar- 
rangement, went to prayer with his friend Jaco- 
vello, and the head at that moment uttered the 
following words: ‘ Jacovello, I will recompense 
thy zeal. I announce to thee a treasure of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns under a yew-tree in thy 
garden. But thou shalt die by a sudden death, 
if thou makest any attempt to obtain this trea- 
sure until thou hast produced before me a pot 
containing coin amounting to ten gold marks,” 

Jacovello ran speedily to his coffers, and placed 
before the oracle a pot containing the ten marks. 
The good hermit had had the precaution to pro- 
cure a similar vessel which he had filled with 
sand, and he dexterously substituted that for the 
pot of Jacovello, on his turning his back, and 
then left the pious miser with one death’s head 
more, and ten gold marks less, than he had be- 
fore. 

Nearly such is the way in which all oracles 
have been delivered, beginning with those of 
Jupiter Ammon, and ending with that of Tro- 
phonius. 

One of the secrets of the priests of antiquity, as 
it is of our own, was confession in the mysteries. 
It was by this that they gained correct and par- 
ticular information about the affairs of families, 
and qualified themselves in a great measure to 
give pertinent and suitable replies to those who 
came to consult them. 'To this subject applies 
the anecdote which Plutarch has rendered so cel- 
ebrated. A priest once urging an initiated per- 
son to confession, that person said—To whom 
should I confess? To God, replied the priest. 
Begone then man, said the desired penitent; be- 
gone and leave me alone with God. 

It would be almost endless to recount all the 
interesting facts and narratives with which Van 
Dale has enriched his book. Fontenelle did not 
translate it, but he extracted from it what he 
thought would be most suitable to his country- 
men, who love sprightly anecdote and observa- 
tion better than profound knowledge. He was 
eagerly read by what in France is called good 
company; and Van Dale, who had written in 
Latin and Greek, had been read only by the learn- 
ed. The rough Diamond of Van Dale shene 
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with exquisite brilliancy after the cutting and 
polish of Fontenelle: the success of the work 
was such that the fanatics became alarmed. Not- 
withstanding all Fontenelle’s endeavors to soften 
down the expressions of Van Dale, and his ex- 
plaining himself sometimes with the licence of a 
Norman, he was too well understood by the 
monks, who never like to be told that their breth- 
ren have been impostors. 

A certain jesuit of the name of Baltus, born 
near Messina, one of that description of learned 
persons who know how to consult old books, and 
to falsify and cite them, although after all nothing 
to the purpose, took the part of the devil against 
Van Dale and Fontenelle. ‘The devil could not 
have chosen a more tiresome and wretched advo- 
cate; his name is now known solely from the 
honor’ he had of writing against two celebrated 
men who advocated a good cause. 

Baltus likewise, in his capacity of Jesuit, cabal- 
led with no little perseverance and bitterness on 
the occasion, in union with his brethren, who at 
that time were as high in credit and influence as 
they have since been plunged deep in ignominy. 
The jansenists, on their part, more impassioned 
and exasperated than even the jesuits, clamored 
in a still louder tone than they did. In short, all 
the fanatics were convinced, that it would be all 
over with the christian religion, if the devil were 
not. supported in his rights. 

In the course of time the books of jansenists 
and jesuits have all sunk into oblivion. That of 
Van Dale still remains for men of learning, and 
that of Fontenelle for men of wit. 

With respect to the devil, he resembles both 
jesuits and jansenists, and is losing credit from 
day to day. 

SECTION II. 


Some curious and surprising histories of ora- 
cles, which it was thought could be ascribed only 
to the power of genii, made the christians think 
they were delivered by demons, and that they had 
ceased at the coming of Christ. They were thus 
enabled to save the time and trouble that would 
have been required by an investigation of the 
facts; and they thought to strengthen the religion 
which informed them of the existence of demons, 
by referring to those beings such events. 

The histories however that were circulated on 
the subject of oracles are exceedingly suspicious.* 
That of Thamus, to which Eusebius gives credit, 
and which Plutarch alone relates, is followed in 
the same history by another story so ridiculous, 
that that would be sufficient to throw discredit 
upon it; but it is, besides, incapable of any rea- 
sonable interpretation. If this great Pan were a 
demon, can we suppose the demons incapable of 
communicating the event of his death to one an- 
‘other without employing Thamus about it? If 
the great Pan were Jesus Christ, how came it 
that not a single pagan was undeceived with re- 
spect to his religion, and converted to the belief, 
that this same Pan was in fact Jesus Christ who 
died in Judea, if God himself compelled the de- 
mons to announce this death to the pagans? 

The history of Thulis, whose oracle is clear 


* See, for the quotations, the latin work of the learn- 
ed Anthony Van Dale, from which this extract is taken. 
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and positive on the subject of the Trinity, is re- 
lated only by Suidas. This Thulis, king> of 
Egypt, was not certainly one of the Ptolemies. 

hat becomes of the whole oracle of Serapis, 
when it is ascertained that Herodotus does not 
speak of that god, while Tacitus relates at length 
how and why one of the Ptolemies brought the 
god Serapis trom Pontus, where he had only un 
til then been known? 

The oracle delivered to Augustus about the 
Hebrew infant who should be obeyed by all the 
gods, is absolutely inadmissible. Cedrenus quotes 
it from Eusebius, but it is not now to be found in 
him. It certainly is not impossible that Cedrenus 
may have made a false quotation, or have quoted 
a work falsely ascribed to Eusebius; but how is 
it to be accounted for, that all the early apologists 
for christianity should have preserved complete 
silence with respect to an oracle so favorable to 
their religion? 

The oracles which Eusebius relates from Por- 
phyry, who was attached to paganism, are not 
of a more embarrassing nature than those just no- 
ticed. He gives them to us stripped of all the 
accompanying circumstances that attended them 
in the writings of Porphyry. How do we know 
whether that pagan did not refute them? For 
the interest of his cause it would naturally have 
been an object for him to do so; and if he did not 
do it, most assuredly it was from some concealed 
motive, such, for instance, as presenting them to 
the christians only for an occasion to prove and 


‘deride their credulity, if they should really re- 


ceive them as true and rest their religion on such 
weak foundations. 

Besides, some of the ancient christians re- 
proached the pagans with being the dupes of 
their priests. Observe how Clement of Alexan- 
dria speaks of them:—‘** Boast as long as you 
please of your childish and impertinent oracles, 
whether of Claros or the Pythian Apollo, of Din- 
dymus or Amphilochus; and add to these your 
augurs and interpreters of dreams and prodigies. 
Bring forward also those clever gentry who, in 
the presence of the mighty Pythian Apollo, effect 
their divinations through the medium of meal or 
barley, and those also who, by a certain talent of 
ventriloquism, have obtained such high reputa- 
tion. Let the secrets of the Egyptian temples, 
and the necromancy of the Etruscans, remain in 
darkness; all these things are most certainly no- 
thing more than decided impostures, as complete- 
ly tricks as those of a juggler with his cups and 
balls. 'The goats carefully trained for the divin- 
ation, the ravens elaborately instructed to deliver 
the oracles, are—if we may use the expression-— 
merely accomplibes of the charlatans by whom 
the whole world has thus been cheated.” 

Eusebius, in his turn, displays a number of ex- 
cellent reasons to prove that oracles could be no- 
thing but impostures; and if he attributes them 
to demons, it is the result of deplorable prejudice 
or of an affected respect for general opinion. 
The pagans would never admit, that their ora- 
cles were merely the artifices of their priests; it 
was imagined therefore, by rather an awkward 
process of reasoning, that a little was gained in 
the dispute by admitting the possibility, that there 
might be something supernatural in their oracles, 
and insisting at the same time, that if there were, 
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it wasthe operation, not of the deity, but of de- 
mons. 

It is no longer necessary now, in order to ex- 
pose the finesse and stratagems of priests, to re- 
sort to means which might themselves appear too 
strongly marked by those qualities. A time has 
already been when they were completely exhib- 
ited to the eyes of the whole world,—the time, I 
mean, when the christian religion proudly tri- 
umphed over paganism under christian emperors. 

Theodoret says that Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, exhibited to the inhabitants of that 
city the hollow statues into which the priests en- 
tered, from secret passages, to deliver the ora- 


cles. When, by Conetantine’s order, the temple |} 


of Esculapius at Egea, in Cilicia, was pulled 
down, there was driven out of it, says Eusebius 
in his life of that emperor, not a god, nor a de- 
mon, but the human impostor who had so long 
duped the credulity of nations. Too this he adds 
the general observation, that in the statues of the 
gods that were thrown down, not the slightest 
appearance was found of gods, or demons, or even 
any wretched and gloomy spectres, but only hay, 
straw, or the bones of the dead. 

The greatest difficulty respecting oracles is sur- 
mounted, when it is ascertained and admitted, 
that demons had no concern with them. There 
is no Jonger any reason why they should cease 
precisely on the coming of Jesus Christ. And 
moreover, there are many proofs that oracles 
continued more than four hundred years after Je- 
sus Christ, and that they were not totally silenced 
but by the total destruction of paganism. 

Suetonius, in the life of Nero, says that the 
oracle of Delphi warned that emperor to beware 
of seventy-three years, and that Nero concluded 
he was to die at that age, never thinking upon 
old Galba, who, at the age of seventy-three, de- 
prived him of the empire. 

Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
who saw Domitian, informs us that Apollonius 
¥isited all the oracles of Greece, and that of Do- 
dona, and that of Delphos, and that of Amphia- 
raus. 

Plutarch, who lived under Trajan, tells us that 
the oracle of Delphos still subsisted, although 
there was then only one priestess, instead of two 
or three. 

Under Adrian, Dion Chrysostom relates, that 
he consulted the oracle of Delphos; he obtained 
from it an answer which appeared to him not a 
little perplexed, and which in fact was so. 

Under the Antonines Lucian asserts, that a 
priest of Tyana went to inquire of the false pro- 
phet Alexander, whether the oracles which were 
then delivered at Dindymus, Claros, and Del- 
phos, were. really answers of Apollo, or impos- 
tures? Alexander had some fellow-feeling for 
these oracles, which were of a similar description 
to his own, and replied to the priest, that that 
was not permitted to be known; but when the 
same wise inquirer asked what he should be after 
his death, he was boldly answered, ‘“ You will be 
a camel, then a horse, afterwards a philosopher, 
and at length a prophet as great as Alexander.” 

After the Antonines, three emperors contended 
for the empire. The oracle of Delphos was con- 
sulted, says Spartian, to ascertain which of the 
three the republic might expect as its head. The 
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oracle answered in a single verse to tne following 
purport:—The black is better; the African is 
good; the white is the worst. By the black was 
understood Pescennius Niger; by the African, 
Severus Septimus, who was from Africa; and by 
the white, Claudius Albinus. 

Dion, who did not conclude his history before 
the eighth year of Alexander Severus, that is, the 
year 230, relates that in his time Amphilochus 
sul delivered oracles in dreams. He informs us 
also, that there was in the city of Apollonia an 
oracle which declared future events by the man- 
ner in which the fire caught and consumed the 
lincense thrown upon an altar. 

Under Aurelian, about the year 272, the peo- 
ple of Palmyra, having revolted, consulted an 
oracle of Sarpedonian Apollo in Cilicg; they 
again consulted that of the Apacian Venus. 

Licinius, according to the account of Sozomen, 
designing to renew the war against Constantine, 
consulted the oracle of Apollo of Dindymus, and 
received from it in answer two verses of Homer, 
of which the sense is—Unhappy old man, it be- 
comes not you to combat with the young! you 
have no strength, and are sinking under the 
weight of age. 

A certain god, scarcely if at all known, of the 
name of Besa, if we may credit Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, still delivered oracles upon billets at 
Abydos, in the extremity of the Thebais, under 
the reign of Constantius. 

Finally, Macrobius, who lived under Arcadius 
and Honorius, sons of ‘Theodosius, speaks of the 
god of Heliopolis of Syria and his oracle, and of 
the fortunes of Antium, in terms which distinctly 
imply that they all still subsisted in his time. 

e may observe, that it is not of the slightest 
consequence whether these histories are true, or 
whether the oracles in fact delivered the answers 
attributed to them; it is completely sufficient for 
the purpose that false answers could be attributed 
only to oracles which were in fact known still to 
subsist; and the histories which so many authors 
have published clearly prove, that they did not 
cease but with the cessation of paganism itself. 

Constantine pulled down but few temples, nor 
indeed could he venture to pull them down but 
upon a pretext of crimes committed in them. It 
was upon this ground, that he ordered the demo- 
lition of those of the Aphacian Venus, and of Es- 
culapius which was at Egea in Cilicia, both of 
them temples in which oracles were delivered. 
But he forbade sacrifices to the gods, and by that 
edict began to render temples useless. 

Many oracles still subsisted when Julian as- 
sumed the reins of empire. He re-established 
some that were in a state of ruin; and he was 
even desirous of being the prophet of that of Din- 
dymus. Jovian, his successor, began his reign 
with great zeal for the destruction of paganisin; 
but in the short space of seven months, which 
comprised the whole time he reigned, he was un- 
able to make any great progress. ‘Theodosius, in 
order to attain the same object, ordered all the 
temples of the pagans to be shut up. At last, the 
exercise of that religion was prohibited under pain 
of death, by an edict of the emperors Valentinian 
and Marcian, in the year 451 of the vulgar era; 
and the destruction of paganism necessarily in- 


volved that of oracles. 
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This conclusion has nothing in it surprising or'| 
extraordinary; it is the natural consequence of the 
establishment of a new worship. Miraculous 
facts, or rather what it is desired should be con-| 
sidered as such, diminish in a false religion, either 
in proportion as it becomes firmly established and 
has no longer occasion for them, or in proportion 
as it gradually becomes weaker and weaker, be- 
cause they no longer obtain credit, ‘The ardent) 
but useless desire to pry into futurity gave birth, 
to oracles; imposture encouraged and sanctioned 
them; and fanaticism set the seal; for an infalli- 
ble method of making fanatics is to persuade be- 
fore you instruct. The poverty of the people, 
who had no longer anything left them to give; the 
imposture detected in many oracles, and thence: 
naturally concluded to exist in all; and finally the 
edicts of the christian emperors;—such are the) 
real causes of the establishment, and of the ces-; 
sation, of this species of imposture. The intro- 
duction of an opposite state of circumstances into 
human affairs made it completely disappear; and 
oracles thus became involved in the vicissitude 
accompanying all human institutions, 

Some limit themselves to observing, that the 
birth of Jesus Christ is the first epoch of the ces- 
sation of oracles. But why, on such an occasion, 
should some demons have fled, while others re- 
mained? Besides, ancient history proves decided- 
ly, that many oracles had been destroyed before 
this birth.” All the distinguished oracles of Greece 
no longer existed, or scarcely existed, and the ora- 
cle was occasionally interrupted by the silence of 
an honest priest who would not consent to de- 
ceive the people. The oracle of Delphi, says 
Lucian, remains dumb since princes have become 
afraid of futurity; they have prohibited the gods 
from speaking, and the gods have obeyed them. 
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Ir might be imagined, that all the absurdities 
which degrade human nature were destined to 
come to us from Asia, the source at the same time 
of all the sciences and arts! It was in Asia and 
in. Egypt, that mankind first dared to make the 
life or death of a person accused dependent on 
the throw of a die, or something equally uncon- 
nected with reason and decided by chance—on 
cold water or hot water, on red hot iron, or a bit 
of barley bread. Similar superstition, we are as- 
sured by travellers, still exists in the Indies, on 
the coast of Malabar, and in Japan. 

This superstition passed from Egypt into 
Greece. 'There was a very celebrated temple at 
Trezene in which every man who perjured him- 
self died instantly of apoplexy. Hippolytus, in 
the tragedy of Phedra, in the first scene of the 
fifth act, addresses the following lines to his mis- 
tress Aricia:— 


Aux portes de Trezéne, et parmi ces tombeaux, 
Des princes de ma race antiques sepultures, 

Est un temple sacré, formidable aux parjures. 
C’est la que les mortels n’osent jurer en vain; 
Le perfide y recoit un chatiment soudain; 

Et, craignant d’y trouver la mort inévitable, 

Le mensonge n’a point de frein plus redoubtable. 


At Trezene’s gates, amidst the ancient tombs 
In which repose the princes of my race, 
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A sacred temple stands, the perjurer’s dread. 

No daring mortal there may falsely swear, 

For swift the vengeance which pursues his crime, 
Inevitable death his instant lot: 

Nowhere has falsehood a more awful curb. 


The learned commentator of the great Racine 
makes the following remark on these Trezenian 
proofs or ordeals:— 

“* M. de la Motte has remarked, that Hippoly- 
tus should have proposed to his father to come 
and hear his justification in this temple, where no 
one durst venture on swearing toa falsehood. It 
is certain, that in such a case Theseus could not 
have doubted the innocence of that young prince; 
but he had received too convincing evidence 
against the virtue of Phedra, and Hippolytus was 
not inclined to make the experiment. M. de la 
Motte would have done well to have distrusted 
his own good taste, when he suspected that of 
Racine, who appears to have foreseen the objec- 
tion here made. In fact, Theseus is so prejudiced 
against Hippolytus, that he will not even permit 
him to justify himself by an vath.” 

I should observe, that the criticism of La Motte 
was originally made by the deceased marquis de 
Lassai. He delivered it at M. de la Fay’s at a 
dinner party at which I was present together with 
the Jate M. de la Motte, who promised to make 
use of it; and in fact, in his Discourses upon 
Tragedy, he gives the honor of the criticism to 
the marquis de Lassai. The remark appeared to 
me particularly judicious, as well as to M. de la 
Fay and to all the guests present, who—of course 
excepting myself—were the most able critics in 
Paris. But we all agreed that Aricia was the per- 
son who should have called upon Theseus to try 
the accused by the ordeal of the Trezenian tem 
ple, and so much the more so, as ‘Theseus imme- 
diately after talks for a long time together to that 
princess, who forgets the only thing that could 
clear up the doubts of the father and vindicate the 
son. ‘The commentator in vain objects, that The- 
seus has declared to his son he will not believe 
his oaths :— 

Toujours les scelerats ont recours au parjure. 
PuHxEpra.—Act iv. scene 2. 


The wicked always have recourse to oaths. 


There is a prodigious difference between an 
oath taken in a common apartment, and an oath 
taken in a temple where the perjured are punish- 
ed by sudden death. Had Aricia said but a single 
word upon the subject, Theseus could have had 
no excuse for not conducting Hippolytus to this 
temple; but, in that case, what would have be- 
come of the catastrophe? 

Hippolytus then should not have mentioned at 


all the appalling power of the temple of Trezene 


to his beloved Aricia; he had no need whatever 
to take an oath of his love to her, for of that she 
was already most fully persuaded. In short, his 
doing so is an inadvertance, a small fault which 
escaped the most ingenious, elegant, and impas- 
sioned tragedian that we ever had. 

From this digression I return to the barbarous 
madness of ordeals. They were not admitted in 
the Roman republic. We cannot consider as of 
one of these ordeals, the usage by which the most 
important enterprises were made to depend upon 
the manner in which the sacred pullets ate their 
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vetches. We are here considering only ordeals 
applied to ascertain the guilt or innocence of 
men. It was never proposed to the Manliuses, 
Camilluses, or Scipios, to prove their innocence 
by plunging their hands into boiling water without 
its sealding them. 

These suggestions of folly and barbarism were 
not admitted under the emperors. But the 'Tar- 
tars who came to destroy the empire (for the 
greater part of these plunderers issued originally 
from ‘Tartary) filled our quarter of the world 
with their ridiculous and cruel jurisprudence 
which they derived from the Persians. It was 
not known in the eastern empire till the time of 
Justinian, notwithstanding the detestable super- 
stition which prevailed in it. But, from that time 
the ordeals we are speaking of were received. 
This manner of trying men is so ancient that we 
find it established among the Jews in all periods 
of their history. 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram dispute the pontifi- 
cate with the high priest Aaron in the wilderness; 
Moses commands them to bring him two hundred 
and fifty censers, and says to them,—Let God 
choose between their censers and that of Aaron. 
Scarcely had the revolted made their appearance 
in order to submit to this ordeal, before they were 
swallowed up by the earth, and fire from heaven 
struck two hundred and fifty of their principal 
adherents;* after which the Lord also destroyed 
fourteen thousand seven hundred more men of 
that party. The quarrel however for the priest- 
hood, still continued between the chiefs of Israel 
and Aaron. The ordeal of rods was then em- 
ployed; each man pfesented his rod, and that of 
Aaron was the only one which budded. 

Although the people of God had levelled the 
walls of Jericho by the sound of trumpets, they 
were overcome by the inhabitants of Ai. This 
defeat did not appear at all natural to Joshua; he 
consulted the Lord, who answered that Israel 
had sinned; that some one had appropriated to 
his own use a part of the plunder that had been 
taken at Jericho, and there devoted as accursed. 
In fact, all ought to have been burned, together 
with the men and women, children and cattle, 
and whoever had preserved and carried off any 
part was to be exterminated.f Joshua, in order 
to discover the offender, subjected all the tribes 
to the trial by lot. ‘The lot first fell upon the 
tribe of Judah, then upon the family of Zarah, 
then upon the house of Zabdi, and finally upon 
the grandson of Zabdi, whose name was Achan. 

Scripture does not explain how it was that these 
wandering tribes came to have houses; neither 
does it inform us what kind of lots were made 
use of on the occasion; but it is clear from the 
text that Achan, being convicted of stealing a 
small wedge of gold, a scarlet mantle, and two 
hundred shekels of silver, was burned to death in 
the valley of Achor, together with his sons, his 
sheep, his oxen, and his asses; and even his very 
tent was burned with him. 

The promised land was divided by lot;{ lots 
were drawn respecting the two goats of expiation, 
which should be sacrificed to the Lord, and which 


should go for a scape-goat into the wilderness. || 
yp 


t Joshua, vii. 
\| Leviticus, xvi. 


* Numbers, xvi. 
$ Joshua, xiv. 
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When Saul was to be chosen king, lots were 
consulted, and the lot fell on the tribe of Benja- 
min, on the family of Metri belonging to that 
tribe, and finally on Saul, the son of Kish, in the 
family of Metri.* 

The lot fell upon Jonathan to be punished for 
having ate a little honey at the end of a rod.t 

The sailors of Joppa drew lots to learn from 
God what was the cause of the tempest.{ ‘The 
lot informed them that it was Jonah; and they 
threw him into the sea. 

All these ordeals by lot, which among other 
nations was merely profane superstitions, were 
the voice of God himself when employed by his 
cherished and beloved people, and so completely 
and decidedly the voice of God, that even the 
apostles filled the place of the apostle Judas by 
lot.|| ‘The two candidates for the succession were 
Matthias and Barsabas. Providence declared in 
favor of St. Matthias. 

Pope Honorius, the third of that name, forbade 
by a decretal from that time forward the method 
of choosing bishops by lot. Deciding by lots was 
a very common practice, and was called by the 
pagans ‘sortilegium.’? Cato, in the Pharsalia, 
says,— 

sortilegis egeant dubii. . .. . 
Book ix. 581. 


There were other ordeals among the Jews in 
the name of the Lord, as for example, the waters 
of jealousy. A woman suspected of adultery 
was obliged to drink of that water mixed with 
ashes, and consecrated by the high-priest. If she 
was guilty, she instantly swelled and died. It is 
upon the foundation of this law, that the whole 
christian world in the west established oracles for 
persons under juridical accusation, not consider- 
ing that what was ordained even by God himself 
in the Old Testament was nothing more or less 
than an absurd superstition in the New, 

Duel by wager of battle was one of those or- 
deals, and lasted down to the sixteenth century. 
He who killed his adversary was always in the 
right. 

“The most dreadful of all these curious and bar- 
barous ordeals was that of a man’s carrying a bar 
of red-hot iron to the distance of nine paces with- 
out burning himself. Accordingly, the history of 
the middle ages, fabulous as it is, does not record 
any instance of this ordeal, nor of that which con- 
sisted in walking over nine burning ploughshares. 
All the others might be doubted, or the decep- 
tions and tricks employed in relation to them to 
deceive the judges might be easily explained. It 
was very easy, for example, to appear to pass 
through the trial of boiling water without injury; 
a vessel might be produced half full of cold wa- 
ter, into which the judicial boiling water might be 
put; and the accused might safely plunge his arm 
up to the elbow in the lukewarm mixture, and 
take up from the bottom the sacred blessed ring 
that had been thrown into it for that purpose. 

Oil might be made to boil with water, the oil 
begins to rise and appears to boil when the water 
begins to simmer, and the oil at that time has ac- 


+ 1 Sam. xiv. 42. 
|| Acts, i, 


* 1 Sam. x. 
+ Jonah, i. 
§ Numbers, v. 17. 
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quired but a small degree of heat. In such cir- 
cumstances, a man seems to plunge his hand into 
boiling water; but, in fact, moistens it with the 
harmless oil, which preserves it from injury by 
the water. 

A champion may easily, by degrees, harden 
and habituate himself to holding, for a few se- 
conds, a ring that has been thrown into the fire 
without any very striking or painful marks of 
burning. 

To pass between two fires without being 
scorched is no very extraordinary proof of skill 
or address, when the movement is made with 
great rapidity and the face and hands are well 
rubbed with ointment. It is thus that the for- 
midable Peter Aldobrandin, or ‘The Fiery Pe- 
ter,’ as he was called, used to manage (if there 
is any truth in history) when he passed between 
two blazing fires at Florence, in order to demon- 
strate, with God’s help, that his archbishop was 
a knave and debauchee. O, charlatans! charla- 
tans! henceforth disappear forever from history. 

There existed rather a ludicrous ordeal which 
consisted in making an accused person try to 
swallow a piece of barley bread, which it was 
believed would certainly choke him if he were 
guilty. I am not however so much diverted with 
this case as with the conduct of harlequin, when 
the judge interrogated him concerning a robbery 
of which Dr. Balouard accused him. The judge 
was sitting at table, and drinking some excellent 
wine at the time, when harlequin was brought in; 
perceiving which, the latter takes up the bottle, 
and, pouring the whole of its contents into a 
glass, swallows it at a draught, saying to the doc- 
tor—If I am guilty of what you accuse me, sir, I 
hope this wine will prove poison to me. 
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Ir a soldier, charged by the king of France 
with the honor of conferring the order of St. 
Louis upon another soldier had not, when pre- 
senting the latter with the cross, the intention of 
making him a knight of that order, would the re- 
ceiver of the badge be on that account the less a 
member of the order, than if such intention had 
existed? Certainly not. 

How was it then, that many priests thought it 
necessary to be re-ordained after the death of the 
celebrated Lavardin, bishop of Mans? That 
singular prelate, who had instituted the order of 
‘Good Fellows’* (des Coteaux) bethought him- 
self on his death-bed of a singular trick in the 
way of revenge, on a class of persons who had 
much annoyed him. He was well known as one 
of the most daring free-thinkers of the age of 
Louis XIV. and had been publicly upbraided with 
his infidel sentiments by many of those on whom 
he had conferred orders of priesthood. It is na- 
‘tural at the approach of death, for a sensitive and 
apprehensive soul to revert to the religion of its 
early years. Decency alone would have requir- 
ed of the bishop, that at least at his death he 
should give an example of edification to the flock 
to which he had given so much scandal by his 


* It was an order of wine-bibbers. Drunkards were 
hen in vogue, and the bishop of Mans was at the head 
of them. 
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life. But he was so deeply exasperated against 
his clergy as to declare that not a single mdivid- 
ual of those whom he had himself ordained was 
really and truly a priest; that all their acts in the 
capacity of priests were null and void; and that 
he never entertained the intention of conferring 
any sacrament. 42 

Such reasoning seems certainly characteristic, 
and just such as might be expected from a drunk- 
en man: the priests of Mans might have replied 
to him—It is not your intention that is of any 
consequence, but ours. We had an ardent and 
determined ‘desire to be priests; we did all in our 
power to become such. We are perfectly in- 
genuous and sincere; if you are not so that is no- 
thing at all to us. The maxim applicable to the 
occasion is, ‘quicquid accipitur ad modum reci- 
pientis accipitur,’ and not ‘ad modum dantis.’ 
‘When our wine-merchant has sold us a half a 
hogshead of wine, we drink it, although he might 
have a secret intention to hinder us from drinking 
it; we shall still be priests in spite of your testa- 
ment.* 

Those reasons were sound and satisfactory: 
however, the greater number of those who had 
been ordained by that bishop did not consider 
themselves as real and authorised priests, and 
subjected themselves to ordination a second time. 
Mascaron, a man of moderate talents, but of 
great celebrity as a preacher, persuaded them, 
both by his discourses and example, to have the 
ceremony repeated. ‘The affair occasioned great 
scandal at Mans, and Paris, and Versailles; but 
like everything else was soon forgotten. 
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SECTION I. 


Tis is a subject on which the socinians or 
unitarians take occasion to exult and triumph. 
They denominate this foundation of christianity 
its ‘original sin.’ It is an insult to God, they say; 
it is accusing him of the most absurd barbarity to 
have the hardihood to assert, that he formed all 
the successive generations of mankind to deliver 
them over to eternal tortures, under the pretext 
of their original ancestor having eaten of a par- 
ticular fruit ina garden. This sacrilegious im- 
putation is so much the more inexcusable among 
christians, as there is not a single word respect- 
ing this same invention of original] sin, either in 
the Pentateuch, or in the prophets, or the gospels, 
whether apocryphal or canonical, or in any of the 
writers who are called ‘the first fathers of the 
church.’ 

It is not even related in the book of Genesis, 
that God condemned Adam to death for eating an 
apple. God says to him, indeed, “ in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” But 
the very same book of Genesis makes Adam live 
nine hundred and thirty years after indulging in 
this criminal repast. The animals, the plants, 
which had not partaken of this fruit died at the 


* One of the articles of the Church of England wisely 
provides against the nullity of ordinances and sacraments, 
in consequence of the unworthiness of the priest. Were 
not this the. case, certain recent Irish episcopal gambols 
must have annihilated much sanctification.—T. 
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respective periods prescribed for them by nature. 
Man is evidently born to die, like all the rest. 

; Moreover, the punishment of Adam was never, 
in any way, introduced into the Jewish law. 
Adam was no more a Jew than he was a Persian 
or Chaldean. The first chapters of Genesis (at 
whatever period they were composed) were re- 
garded by all the learned Jews as an allegory, 
and even as a fable not a little dangerous, since 
that book was forbidden to be read by any before 
they had attained the age of twenty-one. 

In a word, the Jews knew no more about ori- 
ginal sin than they did about the Chinese cere- 
monies; and, although divines generally discover 
in the scripture everything they wish to find 
there, either ‘totidem verbis,’ or ‘ totidem literis,’ 
we may safely assert that no reasonable divine 
will ever discover in it this surprising and over- 
whelming mystery. 

We admit, that St. Augustin was the first who 
brought this strange notion into credit; a notion 
worthy of the warm and romantic brain of an 
African debauchee and penitent; manichean and 
christian; tolerant and persecuting—who passed 
his life in perpetual self-contradiction. 

What an abomination, exclaim the strict uni- 
tarians, so atrociously to calumniate the author of 
Nature as even to impute to him perpetual mira- 
eles, in order that he may damn to all eternity the 
unhappy race of mankind, whem he introduces 
into the present life only for so short a span! 
Hither he created souls from all eternity, upon 
which system, as they must be infinitely more an- 
cient than the sin of Adam, they can have no 
possible connection with it; or these souls are 
formed whenever man and woman sexually as- 
sociate, in which case the Supreme Being must 
be supposed continually watching for all the vari- 
ous associations of this nature that take place, to 
create spirits that he will render eternally misera- 
ble; or, finally, God is himself, the soul of all 
mankind, and upon this system damns himself. 
Which of these three suppositions is the most ab- 
surd and abominable? There is no fourth. For, 
the opinion that God waits six weeks before he 
creates a damned soul in a fetus is, in fact, no 
other than that which creates it at the moment of 
sexual connection: the difference of six weeks 
cannot be of the slightest consequence in the ar- 
gument. 

I have merely related the opinion of the uni- 
tarians; but men have now attained such a degree 
of superstition that I can scarcely relate it with- 
out trembling. 


SECTION II. 


Tt must be acknowledged, that we are not ac- 
quainted with any father of the church before St. 
Augustin and St. Jerome, who taught the doctrine 
of original sin. St. Clement, of Alexandria, not- 
withstanding his profound knowledge of antiquity, 
far from speaking in any one passage of his works 
of that corruption which has infected the whole 
human race, and rendered it guilty from its birth, 
_ says in express words,* “ What evil can a new- 

infant commit? How could it possibly pre- 
varicate? How could such a being, which has, 
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in fact, as yet done no one thing, fall under the 
curse of Adam?” 

And it is worth observing, that he does not em- 
ploy this language in order to combat the rigid 
opinion of original sin, which was not at that time 
developed, but merely to show that the passions, 
which are capable of corrupting all mankind, 
tet as yet, taken no hold of this innocent in- 
ant. 

He does not say—This creature of a day would 
not be damned if it should now die, for no one 
had yet conjectured that it would be damned. St. 
Clement could not combat a system absolutely 
unknown. 

The great Origen is still more decisive than St. 
Clement of Alexandria. He admits, indeed, in 
his exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Ro- 
mans, that sin entered into the world by Adam, 
but he maintains that it is the inclination to sin 
that thus entered; that it is very easy to commit 
evil, but that it is not on that account said, man 
will always commit evil, and is guilty even as 
soon as he is born. 

In short, original sin, in the time of Origen, 
consisted only in the misfortune of resembling the 
first man by being liable to sin like him. 

Baptism was a necessary ordinance; it was the 
seal of christianity; it washed away all sins; but 
no man had yet said, that it washed away those 
which the subject of it had not committed. No 
one yet asserted, that an infant would be damned, 
and burned in everlasting flames, in consequence 
of its dying within two minutes of its birth. And 
an unanswerable proof on this point is, that a 
long period passed away before the practice of 
baptising infants became prevalent. ‘Tertullian 
was averse to their being baptised; but, on the 

ersuasion that original sin (of which these poor 
mnocents could not possibly be guilty) would af- 
fect their reprobation, and expose them to suffer 
boundless and endless torture, for a deed of which 
it was impossible for them to have the slightest 
knowledge: to refuse them the consecrated bath 
of baptism would be wilfully consigning them to 
eternal damnation. 'The souls of all the execu- 
tioners in the world, condensed into the very 
essence of ingenious cruelty could not have sug- 
gested a more execrable abomination. Ina word, 
it is an incontestable fact, that christians did not 
for a certain period baptise their infants, and it is 
therefore equally incontestable that they were 
very far from damning them. 

This however is not all; Jesus Christ never 
said: The infant that is not baptised will be 
damned.* He came on the contrary to expiate 
all sins, to redeem mankind by his blood; there- 
fore, infants could not be damned. Infants would, 
of course, ‘a fortiori,’ and preferably, enjoy this 
privilege. Our divine savior never baptised any 
person. Paul circumcised his disciple ‘Timothy, 
but is nowhere said to have baptised him. 

In a word, during the two first centuries the 
baptism of infants was not customary; it was not 


* In St. John, Jesus says to Nicodemus (chap, iii.) 
that the wind, the spirit, bloweth where it listeth, and 
that no man knoweth whither it goeth; that it is neces- 
sary to be born again; that a man cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God unless he is born again of water and the 


spirit. But he does not mention infants. 
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believed therefore that infants would become vic- 
tims of the fault of Adam. At the end of four 
hundred years their salvation was considered in 
danger, and great uncertainty and apprehension 
existed on the subject. 

In the fifth century appears Pelagius. He 
treated the opinion of original sin as monstrous. 
According to him, this dogma, like all others, was 
founded upon a mere ambiguity. 

God had said to Adam in the garden: “ In the 
day in which thou shalt eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge, thou shalt die.” But, he did not die; and 
God pardoned him. Why then should he not 
spare his race to the thousandth generation? 
Why should he consign to infinite and eternal 
torments the innocent infants whose father he re- 
ceived back into forgiveness and favor? 

Pelagius considered God, not merely as an ab- 
solute master, but as a parent, who left his child- 
ren at perfect liberty, and rewarded them beyond 
their merits, and punished them less than their 
faults deserved. 

The language used by him and his disciples 
was: If all men are born objects of the eternal 
wrath of that being who confers on them life; if 
they can possibly be guilty before they can even 
think, it is then a fearful and execrable offence to 
give them being, and marriage is the most atro- 
cious of crimes. Marriage, on this system, is 
nothing more or less than an emanation from the 
manichean principle of evil, and those who en- 
gage in it, instead of adoring God, adore the 
devil. = 

Pelagius and his partizans propagated this doc- 
trine in Africa, where the reputation and influ- 
ence of St. Augustin were unbounded. He had 
been a manichean, and seemed to think himself 
called upon to enter the lists against Pelagius. 
The latter was ill able to resist either Augustin 
or Jerome; various points however were contest- 
ed, and the dispute proceeded so far that Augus- 
tin pronounced his sentence of damnation upon 
all children born, or to be born, throughout the 
world, in the following terms: ‘The catholic 
faith teaches that all men are born so guilty, that 
even infants are certainly damned when they die 
without having been regenerated in Jesus.” 

It would be but a wretched compliment of con- 
dolence to offer to a queen of China, or Japan, 
or India, Scythia or Gothia, who had just lost her 
infant son, to say—Be comforted, madam; his 
highness the prince royal is now in the clutches 
of five hundred.devils, who turn him round and 
round in a great furnace to all eternity, while his 
body rests embalmed and in peace within the pre- 
cincts of your palace. 

The astonished and terrified queen enquires, 
why these devils should eternally roast her dear 
son the prince royal? She is answered that the 
reason of it is that his great-grand-father formerly 
ate of the fruit of knowledge, in a garden. Form 
an idea, if possible, of the looks and thoughts of 
the king, the queen, the whole council, and all 
the beautiful ladies of the court! 

The sentence of the African bishop appeared 
to some divines (for there are some good souls to 
be found in every place and class) rather severe, 
and was therefore mitigated by one Peter Chry- 
sologus or Peter Golden-tongue, who invented a 
suburb to hell, called “limbo,” where all the lit- 
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tle boys and girls that died before baptism might 
be disposed of. It is a place in which these in- 
nocents vegetate without sensation; the abode of 
apathy; the place that has been called “The 
paradise of fools.” We find this very expression 
in Milton. He places this paradise somewhere 
near the moon !* 


Explication of Original Sin. 


The difficulty is the same with respect to this 
substituted limbo as with respect to hell. Why 
should these poor little wretches be placed in this 
limbo? what had they done? how could their 
souls, which they had not in their possession a 
single day, be guilty of a gormandizing that mer- 
|ited a punishment of six thousand years? 

St. Augustin, who damns them, assigns as a 
reason, that the souls of all men being comprised 
in that of Adam, it is probable that they were all 
accomplices. But, as the church subsequently 
decided, that souls are not made before the bodies 
which they are to inhabit are originated, that sys- 
tem falls to the ground, notwithstanding the 
celebrity of its author. 

Others said, that original sin was transmitted 
from soul to soul, in the way of emanation, and 
that one soul, derived from another, came into 
the world with all the corruption of the mother- 
soul. ‘This opinion was condemned. 

After the divines had done with the question, 
the philosophers tried at it. Leibnitz, while 
sporting with his monads, amused himself with 
collecting together in Adam all the human mo- 
nads with their little bodies of monads. This 
was going further than St. Augustin. But this 
idea, which was worthy of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
met with very few to adopt and defend it. 

Malebranche explains the matter by the influ- 
ence of the imagination on mothers. Eve’s brain 
was so strongly inflamed with the desire of eat- 
ing the fruit, that her children had the same de- 
sire; Just like the irresistibly authenticated case 
of the woman who, after having seen a man rack- 
ed, was brought to bed of a dislocated infant. 

Nicole reduced the affair to “a certain inclina- 
ition, a certain tendency to concupiscence which 
we have derived from our mothers. This inclin- 
ation is not an act; but it will one day become 
such.” Well said, Nicole; bravo! But, in the 
mean time, why am I to be damned? Nicole 
does not even touch the difficulty, which consists 
in ascertaining how our own souls, which have 
but recently been formed, can be fairly made re- 
sponsible for the fault of another soul that lived 
some thousands of years ago. . 

What, my good friends, ought to be said upon 
the subject? Nothing. Accordingly, I do not 
give my explication of the difficulty; I say not a 
single word. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


_Txe orthography of most French books is 
ridiculous. Almost all ignorant printers print. 


a 

* Ariosto, in the moon itself, in which he deposits the 
lost wits of Orlando, the writings of Constantine bestow- 
ing Rome on pope Sylvester, and all the imaginary ex- 
istences which never was.—T. rh 4d 
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Wisigoths; Westphalia, Wirtemberg, 
via, &c. 

They know not that the German double V 
which they thus write W is our consonant V, 
and that in German they are pronounced Vetera- 
via, Vertemberg, Vestphalia, Visigoth. They 
write Altona instead of Altena, not knowing that 
in German an O surmounted with two points is 
like an E. They know not that in Holland ‘oe’ 
makes ‘ou’; and they always make mistakes in 
writing this dipthong. 'Those committed every 
day by our translators of books are innumerable. 
As for orthography purely French, habit alone 
can support its incongruity. ‘ Em-ploi-e-roi-ent,’ 
‘oc-troi-e-roi-ent,’ which are pronounced octroi- 
raient, emploiraient; ‘ pa-on,’ which is pronoune- 
ed pan; ‘fa-on,’ which we pronounce fan; ‘la- 
on,’ which we pronounce lan; and an hundred 
other such barbarities, induce us to say— 


Hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 
- Horace, book ii. ep. i. v. 160. 
_ And yet some traces of this rustic reign 
For a long age remain’d, and still remain. 
FRANCIs. 


~The above however prevent not Racine, Boi- 
leau and Quinault from charming the ear, or La 
Fontaine from always pleasing. 

The English are much more inconsistent; they 
have perverted all the vowels, they pronounce 
them differently from all other nations. In or- 
thography, we may say of them with Virgil, 

slogue 1. line 67— 


Et penitus toto divisos orbe Brittannos. 


A race of men from all the world disjoin’d. 
DRYDEN. 


Yet they have changed their orthography within 
an hundred years; they no longer write ‘Joveth,’ 
‘speaketh,’ or ‘maketh,’ but ‘loves,’ ‘speaks,’ 
“makes.’ 

‘The Italians have suppressed all their h’s. 
They have made several innovations in favor of 
the softness of their language. 

Writing is the painting of the voice; the more 
close the resemblance the better it is. 


a 
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-ScHouars have not failed to write volumes to 
inform us exactly to what corner of the earth 
Ovidius Naso was banished by Octavius Cepias, 
surnamed Augustus. All that we know of it is, 
that born at Sulmo,and brought up at Rome, he 
passed ten years on the right shore of the Dan- 
ube, in the neighborhood of the Black Sea. 
Though he cglls this land barbarous, we must 
not fancy that it was a land of savages. There 
were verses made there: Cotis, the petty king of 
a part of Thrace, made Getic verses for Ovid. 
The Latin poet learned Getic, and also composed 
lines in this language. It seems as if Greek po- 
etry should have been understood in the ancient 
country of Orpheus, but this country was then 
peopled by nations from the north, who probably 
Spoke a Tartar dialgct, a language approaching 
‘to the ancient Sclavonian. Ovid seemed not des- 
tined to make Tartar verses. The country of the 
Tomites, to which he was banished, was a part 
of Mysia, a Roman province, between mount 
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Hemus and the Danube. It is situated in the 
forty-fourth degree and a half of latitude, like 
one of the finest climates of France; but the 
mountains which are at the south, and the winds 
of the north and east, which blow from the Eux- 
ine, the cold and dampness of the forests and of 
the Danube, rendered this country insupportable 
to a man born in Italy. Thus Ovid did not live 
long, but died there at the age of sixty. He 
complains in his Elegies of the climate and not 
of the inhabitants. ° 


Quos, ego, cum loca sim vestra perosus, amo. 


These people crowned him with laurel and 
gave him privileges, which prevented him not 
from regretting Rome. It was a great instance 
of the slavery of the Romans and of the extine- 
tion of all laws, wheu-a man born of an eques- 
trian family, like Octavius, exiled a man of an- 
other equestrian family, and when one citizen of 
Rome with one word sent another among the 
Scythians. Before this time it required a ‘ple- 
biscitum,’ a law of the nation, to deprive a oe 
man of his country. Cicero, although banished 
by a cabal, had at least been exiled with the forms 
of law. 

The crime of Ovid was incontestably that_of 
having seen something shameful in the family of 
Octavius :— 

Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina feci? 
Why saw I aught, or why discover crime? 


The learned have not decided whether he had 
seen Augustus with a prettier boy than Mannius, 
whom he said he would not have because he was 
too ugly; whether he saw some page in the arms 
of the empress Livia, whom this Augustus had 
espoused, while pregnant by another; whether 
he had seen the said Augustus occupied with his 
daughter or grand-daughter; or, finally, whether 
he saw him doing something still worse, ‘torva 
tuentibus hircis?? It is most probable that Ovid 
detected an incestuous correspondence, @s an au- 
thor, almost contemporary, named Minutionus 
Apuleius, says—‘ Pulsum quoque in exilium quod 
Augusti incestum vidisset.’ 

Octavius made a pretext of the innocent book 
of the Art of Love, a book very decently written, 
and in which there is not an obscene word, to 
send a Roman knight to the Black Sea. The 
pretence was ridiculous. How could Augustus, 
of whom we haye still verses filled with obsceni- 
ties, banish Ovid for having several years before 
given to his friends some copies of the Art of 
Love? How could he impudently reproach Ovid 
for a work written with decorum, while he ap- 
proved of Horace, who lavishes allusions and 
phrases on the most infamous prostitution, and 
who proposed girls and boys, maid servants and 
valets indiscriminately? It is nothing less than 
impudence to blame Ovid and tolerate Horace. 
It is clear, that Octavius alleged a very msuffi- 
cient reason, because he dared not allude to the 
real one. One proof that it related to some se- 
cret adventure of the sacred imperial family is, 
that the goat of Caprea—Tiberius, immortalised 
by medals for his debaucheries,—Tiberius, that 
monster of lust and dissimulation, did not recal 
Ovid, who rather than demand the favor from the 
author of the proscriptions and the poisoner of 
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Germanicus, remained on the shores of the 
Danube. 

If a Dutch, Polish, Swedish, English, or Veni- 
tian gentleman had by chance seen a stadtholder, 
or a king of Great Britain, Sweden or Poland, or 
a doge of Venice, commit some great sin, even 
if it was not by chance that he saw it; if he had 
even sought the occasion, and was so indiscreet 
as to speak of it, this stadtholder, king or doge 
could not legally banish him. 

We can reproach Ovid almost as much as Au- 
gustus and Tiberius for having praised them. 
The eulogiums which he lavishes on them are so 
extravagant, that at present they would excite in- 
dignation if he had even given them to legitimate 
princes, his benefactors, instead of to tyrants, and 
to. his tyrants in particular, You may be pardon- 
ed for praising a little too much a prince who ca- 
resses you; but not for treating as a god one who 
persecutes you. It would have been an hundred 
times better for him to have embarked on the 
Black Sea, and retired into Persia by the Palus 
Meotis, than to have written his ‘ Tristia.2 He 
would have learned Persian as easily as Getic, 
and might have forgotten the master of Rome 
near the master of Ecbatana. Some strong 
minds will say that there was still another part to 
take, which was to go secretly to Rome, address 
himself to some relations of Brutus and Cassius, 
and get up a twelfth conspiracy against Octavius; 
—but that was not in elegiac taste. 

Poetical panegyrics are strange things! It is 
very clear that Ovid wished with all his heart, 
that some Brutus would deliver Rome from that 
Augustus, to whom in his verses he wished im- 
mortality. 

1 reproach Ovid with his Tristia alone. Bayle 
forms his system on the philosophy of chaos so 
ably exhibited in the commencement of the Meta- 
morphoses :— 


Ante mare et terras, et quod tegit omnia celum 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe. 


Bayle thus translates these first lines: ‘ Before 
there was an heaven, an earth, and a sea, nature 
was all homogeneous.” In Ovid itis, ‘“‘ The face 
of nature was the same throughout the universe,” 
which means not that all was homogeneous, but 
heterogeneous—this assemblage of different things 
appeared the same; ‘unus vultus.’ 

ayle criticises chaos throughout. Ovid, who 

in his verses is only the poet of the ancient philo- 

sophy, says that things hard and soft, light and 
eavy, were mixed together: 


Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
Ovip Merv. b. i. |. 20, 


And this is the manner in which Bayle reasons 
against him:— 

“There is nothing more absurd than to sup- 
pose a chaos which had been homogeneous from 
all eternity, though it had the elementary quali- 
ties, at least those which we call alteratives, 
which are heat, cold, humidity, and dryness, as 
those which we call matrices, which are lightness 
and weight, the former the cause of upper mo- 
tion, the latter of lower. Matter of this nature 
cannot be homogeneous, and must necessarily 
contain all sorts of heterogeneousness. Heat and 
cold, humidity and dryness, cannot exist together, 
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unless their action and reaction ternper and con- 
vert them into other qualities which assume the 
form of mixed bodies; and as this temperament 
can be made according to innumerable diversities 
of combinations, chaos must contain an incredible 
number of compound species. ‘The only manner 
of conceiving matter homogeneous, is by saying, 
that the alterative qualities of the elements modi- 
fy all the molecules of matter in the same degree 
in such a way, that throughout there is the same 
warmth, the same softness, the same odor, &e. 
But this would be to destroy with one hand that 
which has been builded up with the other: it 
would be by a contradiction in terms to call chaos 
the most regular, the most marvellous for its sym- 
metry, and the most admirable in its proportions 
that it is possible to conceive. I allow that the 
taste of man approves of a diversified rather than 
of a regular work; but ourreason teaches us, that 
the harmony of contrary qualities, uniformly pre- 
served throughout the universe, would be as ad- 
mirable a perfection as the unequal division of 
them which has succeeded chaos. What knowl- 
edge and power would not the diffusion of this 
uniform harmony throughout nature demand! It 
would not be sufficient to place in any compound 
an equal quantity of all the four ingredients; of 
one there must be more and of another less, ac- 
cording as their force is greater or less for action 
or resistance; for we know that philosophers be- 
stow action and reaction in a different degree on 
the elementary qualities. All would amount to 
an opinion that the power which metamorphosed 
chaos has withdrawn it, not from a state of strife 
and confusion as is pretended, but from a state of 
the most admirable harmony, which by the ad- 
justment of the equilibrium of contrary forces, re- 
tained it in a repose equivalent to peace. It is 
certain therefore, that if the poets will insist on 
the homogenity of chaos, they must erase all 
which they have added concerning the wild con- 
fusion of coatrary seeds, of the undigested mass, ~ 
and of the perpetual combat of conflicting prin- 
ciples. ; 
*« Passing over this contradiction, we shall find 
sufficient subject for opposing them in other par- 
ticulars. Let us recommence the attack on eter- 
nity. There is nothing more absurd than to ad- 
mit, for an infinite time, the mixture of the in- 
sensible particles of four elements; for as soon as 
you suppose in them the activity of heat, the ac- 
tion and reaction of the four primary qualities, 
and besides these, motion towards the centre in 
the elements of earth and water, and towards the 
circumference in those of fire and air, you estab- 
lish a principle which necessarily separates these 
four kinds of body the one from the other, and 
for which a definite period alone is necessary. 
Consider a little that which is denominated ‘ the 
phial of the four elements.’ There is put into it 
some small metallic particles; and then three li- 
quids, the one much hghter than the other: shake 
these well together, and you no longer discern 
any of these component parts singly; each is con=_ 
founded with the other. But leave your phial at) 
rest for a short time, and you will find every one: | 
of them resume its pristine situation. The me+ 
tallic particles will reassemble at the bottom of 
the phial, the lightest liquid will rise to the top 
and the others take their stations according to 
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their respeetive degrees of gravity. Thus a very 
short une will suflice to restore them to the same 
relative situation which they occupied before the 
phial was shaken. In this phial you behold the 
laws which nature has given in this world to the 
four elements, and, comparing the universe to 
this phial, we may conclude, that if the earth re- 
duced to powder had been mingled with the mat- 
ter of the stars, and with that of air and of water, 


in such a way as that the compound exhibited | 


none of these elements by themselves, all would 
have immediately operated to disengage them- 
selves, and at the end of a certain time, the part- 
icles of earth would form one mass, those of fire 
another; and thus of the others in proportion to 

the lightness or heaviness of each of them.” 
_ I deny to Bayle, that the experiment of the 
phial infers a definite period for the duration of 
chaos. I inform him, that by heavy and light 
things, Ovid and the philosophers intended those 
which became so after God had placed his hand 
on them: I say to him—You take for granted that 
nature arranged all, and bestowed weight upon 
herself. You must begin by proving to me that 
gravity is an essential quality of matter, a position 
which has never been proved. Descartes in his 
romance has pretended, that body never became 
heavy until his vortices of subtle matter began to 
push them from the centre. Newton, in his cor- 
rect philosophy, never says that gravitation or 
attraction is a quality essential to matter. If Ovid 
had been able to divine the Principia of Newton, 
he would have said—Matter was neither heavy 
nor in motion in my chaos; it was God who en- 
dowed it with these two properties; my. chaos 
includes not the forces you imagine—‘ nec quid- 
quam nisi pondus iners;’ it was a powerless mass; 

© pondus’ here signifies not weight but mass. 
Nothing could possess weight, before God be- 
stowed on matter the principle of gravitation. In 
whatever degree one body is impelled towards 
the centre of another, would it be drawn or im- 
»elled by another, if the Supreme Power had not 
henowed upon it this inexplicable virtue? There- 
fore Ovid will not only turn out a good philoso- 

pher, but a passable theologian. 

ou say,—‘* A scholastic theologian will admit 
without difficulty, that if the four elements had 
existed independently of God, with all the pro- 
perties which they now possess, they would have 
formed of themselves the machine of the world, 
cand have maintained it in the state which we now 
hehold. There are therefore two great faults in 
_the doctrine of chaos; the first of which is, that it 
takes away from God the creation of matter, and 
the production of the qualities proper to air, fire, 
earth, and water; the other, that after taking God 
away, he is‘made to appear unnecessarily on the 
theatre of the world, in order to assign their place 
_to the four elements. Our modern philosophers, 
who have rejected the faculties and the qualities 
oo the peripatetician physics, will find the same 
i efeets in the description of the chaos of Ovid; 
_for that which they call general laws of motion, 
mechanical principles, modifications of matter, 
the form, situation, and arrangement of atoms, 
comprehends nothing beyond the active and pass- 
ive virtue of nature, which the peripatetics un- 
erstand by the alterative and formative qualities 
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cording to the doctrine of this school, these four 
bodies, separated according to their natural heayi- 
ness and lightness, form a principle which suffices 
for all generation, the Cartesians, Gassendists, 
and other modern philosophers, ought to main- 
tain, that the motion, situation, and form of the 
particles of matter, are sufficient for the produc- 
tion of all natural effects, without excepting even 
the general arrangement which has placed the 
earth, the air, the water, and the. stars where we 
see them. Thus the true cause of the world, and 
of the effect which it produces, is not different 
from the cause which has bestowed motion upon 
patticles of matter,—whether at the same time 
that it assigned to each atom a determinate figure, 
as the Gassendists assert; or that it -has only given 
to particles entirely cubic an impulsion which, by 
the duration of the motion according to certain 
laws, makes it ultimately take all sorts of forms 
—which is the hypothesis of the Cartesians. 
Both the one and the other consequently agree, 
that if matter had beens before the generation of 
the present world, as Ovid describes, it would 
have been capable of withdrawing itself from 
chaos by its own necessary operation, without the 
assistance of God. Ovid may therefore be ac- 
cused of two oversights—having supposed, in the 
first place, that without the assistance of the Di- 
vinity, matter possessed the seeds of every com- 
pound, heat, motion, &c.; and in the second, that 
without the same assistance it could extricate it- 
self from confusion. ‘This is to give at once too 
much and too little to both God and matter; it is 
to pass over assistance when most needed, and 
to demand it when no longer necessary.” 

Ovid may still reply—You are wrong in sup- 
posing that my elements originally possessed all 
the qualities which they possess at present. They 
had no qualities: matter existed naked, unformed, 
and powerless; and when I say, that in my chaos 
heat was mingled with cold, and dryness with 
humidity, I only employ these expressions to sig- 
nify that there was neither cold nor heat, nor wet 
nor dry, which are qualities that God bas placed 
in our sensations, and not in matter. I have not 
made the mistakes of which you accuse me. 
Your Cartesians and your Gassendists commit 
oversights with their atoms and their cubic part- 
icles; and their imaginations deal as little in truth 
as my Metamorphoses. I prefer Daphne changed 
into alaurel, and Narcissus into a flower, to subtle 
matter changed into suns, and denser matter 
transformed into earth and water. I have given 
you fables for fables, and your philosophers have 
given you fables for truth. 


PARADISE. 


Tuere is no word whose meaning is more re- 
mote from its etymology. It is well known that 
it originally meaned a place planted with fruit- 
trees; and, afterwards, the name was given to 
gardens planted with trees for shade. Such, in 
distant antiquity, were those of Saana, near Eden, 
in Arabia Ielix, known long before the hordes 
of the Hebrews had invaded a part of the terri- 
tory of Palestine. 

This word ‘ paradise’ is not celebrated among 
the Jews, excepting in the book of Genesis. . 
Some Jewish canonical writers speak of gardens, 
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but not one of them has mentioned a word about} 
the garden denominated the ‘earthly paradise.’ 
How could it happen, that no Jewish writer, no 
Jewish prophet, or Jewish psalmodist, should 
have once cited that terrestrial paradise which we 
are talking of every day of our lives? This is 
almost incomprehensible. It has induced many 
daring critics to believe that Genesis was not 
written till a very late period. 

‘The Jews never took this orchard or plantation 
of trees—This garden, whether of plants or 
flowers—for heaven. 

St. Luke is the first who uses the word ‘ para- 
dise’ as signifying heaven, when Jesus Christ 
says to the good thief—** This day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise.” 

The ancients gave the name of ‘ heaven’ to the 
clouds. ‘That name would not have been exactly 
appropriate, as the clouds actually touch the earth 
by the vapors of which they are formed, and as 
heaven is a vague word signifying an immense 
space in which exist innumerable suns, planets, 
and comets, which has certainly but little resem- 
blance to an orchard. 

St. Thomas says, that there are three paradises 
—the terrestrial, the celestial, and the spiritual. 
I do not, I acknowledge, perfectly understand 
the difference between the spiritual and celestial. 
The spiritual orchard is, according to him, the 
beatific vision. But it is precisely that which 
constitutes the celestial paradise, it is the enjoy- 
ment of God himself.t I do not presume to dis- 
pute against the ‘angel of the schools.’ I merely 
say—Happy must he be who always resides in 
one of these three paradises! 

Some curious critics have thought, that the pa- 
radise of the Hesperides, guarded by a dragon, 
Was an imitation of the garden of Eden, kept by 
a winged ox or a cherub. Others, more rash, 
have ventured to assert that the ox was a bad 
copy of the dragon, and that the Jews were al- 
ways gross plagiaries; but this will be admitted 
to be blasphemy, and that idea is insupportable. 

Why has the name of paradise been applied 
to the square courts in the front of a church? 

Why has the third row of boxes at the theatre 
or opera house been called ‘ paradise?’{ Is it be- 
cause, as these places are less dear than others, 
it was thought they were intended for the poor, 
and because it is pretended that in the other pa- 
radise there are far more poor persons than rich? 
Is it because these boxes are so high, that they 
have obtained a name which also signifies heaven? 
There is however some difference between as- 
cending to heaven, and ascending to the third 
row of boxes. 

What would a stranger think on his arrival at 


Paris, when asked—Are you inclined to go to 
paradise to see Pourceaugnac? 

What incongruities and equivoques are to be 
found in all languages! How strongly is human 
weakness manifested in every object that is pre- 
sented around us! 

See the article Paradise in the great Encyclo- 
pedia. It is certainly better than this. 


* Luke xxiii. 43. 

+ First Part, question cii. 

¢ A similar equivoque to that which in England ten- 
ants the galleries with ‘ gods,’—T, 
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We conclude with the abbé de St. Pierre’s fa- 
vorite sentiment,— Paradise to the beneficent.” 


PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE. 
From Philip le Bel to Charles VII. 


ParLIAMENT comes, no doubt, from ‘ parler;? 
and it is pretended that parler comes from the 
Celtic word paler, of which the Catalonians and 
the Spaniards made ‘ palabra.’ Others assure us 
that it is from ‘ parabola,’ and that of the word 
‘parabole’ is made parliament. This is doubt- 
less very useful erudition. 

There is some appearance of more serious doc- 
trine in those who tell you, that we are not able 
to discover monuments in which the barbarous 
word ‘ parlamentum’ was found, until towards 
the time of the first crusades. 

We can answer: ‘The term parlamentum was 
then used to signify assemblies of the nation. 
Therefore it was in use long before. Anew term 
is never invented for ordinary things. 

Philip III., in his charter of this establishment 
at Paris, speaks of ancient parliaments. We 
have sessions of judiciary parliament since 1254; 
and one proof that the general word ‘ parlement’ 
was often made use of in designating assemblies 
of the nation is, that as soon as we wrote in the 
French language, we gave this name to these as- 
semblies; and the English, who took all their 
customs from us, called their assembly of peers a 
parliament. 

This word, the source of so many equivoques, 
was applied to several other bodies; to the muni- 
cipal officers of towns, to monks and schools— 
another proof of an ancient custom. 

We will not here repeat how king Philip le 
Bel, who destroyed and formed so many things, 
formed a chamber of parliament at Paris to judge, 
in the capital, great law-suits which were former- 
ly carried wherever the court assembled; how 
this chamber, which sat but twice a year, was 
pensioned by the king at five sous a day for each 
counsellor or judge. This chamber was necessa- 
rily composed of temporary members, since all 
had other employments; so that he who was a 
judge at Paris at All-hallows, commanded troops 
at Whitsuntide. 

We will not repeat how this chamber for a long 
time judged no criminal process; how the clerks 
or graduates—commissioners established to report 
the causes to the lords judges and not to give 
their voices—were soon put in the places of these 
judges of the sword, who seldom knew how to 
read or write. 

We know by what astonishing and melancholy 
fatality the first criminal process, judged by these 
new graduate judges, was that of Charles VII. 
their king, then dauphin of France; that they de- 
clared, without naming him, that he had forfeited 
his right to the crown; and how some days after, 
these same judges, overcome by the prevailing 
English party, condemned the dauphin, the de- 
scendant of St. Louis, to perpetual banishment 
on the 8rd of January, 1420; a sentence as in- 
competent as infamous—an eternal monument of 
the opprobrium and desolation in which France 
was plunged, and which the president Hénault 
has vainly endeavored to palliate in his Abridge- 


ment, a work as estimable as useful. But every- 
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thing wanders from its sphere in times of trouble. ! 
The derangement of king Charles VI.; the as- 
sassination of the duke of Burgundy, committed 
by the friends of the dauphin; the solemn treaty 
of ‘Troyes; the defection of all Paris and three! 
parts of France; the great qualities, victories, 
glory, spirit, and good fortune of Henry V. so- 
lemnly declared king of France,—all tended to 
excuse the parliament. 

After the death of Charles VI. in 1422, and ten! 
days after his obsequies, all the members of the 
parliament of Paris swore on a missal, in the 
great chamber, obedience and fidelity to the young 
king of England, Henry VI. the son of Henry 
V.; and this tribunal caused a woman of Paris 
to be put to death, who had the courage to excite 
several citizens to receive their legitimate king 
into his capital. This respectable woman was 
executed with all the faithful citizens whom the 
parliament could seize. Charles VII. erected an- 
other parliament at Poictiers; it was Jess numer- 
ous, less powerful, and ill-paid. 

Some members of the parliament of Paris, dis- 
gusted with the English, fled from it. And final- 
ly, when Charles re-took Paris, and gave a gen- 
eral amnesty, the parliaments were united. 


Parliament— The extent of its Rights. 


Machiavel, in his Political Remarks on ‘Titus 
Livius, says that parliaments are the strength of 
the king of France. He was very right in one 
sense. ‘The Italian Machiavel regarded the pope 
as the most dangerous monarch of christianity. 
All kings made court to him; all would engage 
him in their quarrels; and when he exacted too 
much, when a king of France dared boldly to re- 
fuse it to him,—this king had his parliament pre- 
pared to declare the pretensions of the pope con- 
trary to the laws of the kingdom, extortionary, 
abusive, and absurd; and the king excused him- 
self with the pope, saying that he could not com- 
mand his parliament. 

It was still worse when the kings and the popes 
quarrelled. The sentences of the former tri- 
umphed over all bulls, and the tiara was overset 
by the hand of justice. But this body never con- 
stituted the strength of kings when they were in 
want of money; and as this is the only source of 
the strength which governs, kings would always 
possess it if possible, it must therefore be de- 
manded of the states general. ‘The court of the 
parliament of Paris, instituted to render justice, 
never interfered with finance until Francis I. The 
famous reply of the president, Jean de la Vac- 
querie, to the duke of Orleans (Louis XII.) is a 
sufficiently strong proof of it:—‘‘'The parliament 
is to render justice to the people: finances, war, 
and the government of the king, are not within 
its jurisdiction.” 

e cannot pardon president Hénault for not 
relating this speech, which so long served for the 


basis of public right in France, supposing that 
this country ever knew a public right. 


Parliament—Right of Registering. 


_ Register, memorial, journal, book of right.) 
‘This custom was in all times observed by polish-' 


ed nations, snd much neglected by the barbarians’! 


who attacked the Roman empire. The clergy! 
of Rome were more attentive: they registered| 
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everything, and always to their own advantage. 
The Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, 
and all the other savages, had not registers for 
marriage, births, and deaths. True, their em- 
perors caused their treaties and ordinances to be 
written; they were preserved, sometimes in one 
castle, sometimes in another; and when this cas- 
tle was taken by some predatory chieftain, the 
record was lost. ‘The ancient acts which former- 
ly existed were deposited in the tower of London. 
We also often find them elsewhere, with the 
monks, who by their industry frequently supplied 
the want of public monuments. 

What faith can we have in these ancient mon- 
uments after the adventure of the false decretals, 
which were respected for five hundred years, as 
much and more than the gospel, and after so ma- 
ny false martyrologies, false legends, and false 
acts? Our Europe was too long composed of a 
multitude of predatory bands who pillaged all; 
of a small number of forgers of writings who de- 
ceived these ignorant robbers, and of a populace 
as brutal as indigent, bound to the earth the whole 
year, to nourish all these people. 

It is believed, that Philip Augustus lost the re- 
ceptacle in which his records and titles were kept; 
we know not on what occasion, nor how, nor 
why he exposed to the injuries of the air, parch- 
ments which he should have carefully shut up. 

We believe that Stephen Boileau, provost of 
Paris, in the time of St. Louis, was the first who 
kept a journal, and that he was imitated by John 
de Mortluc, registrar of the parliament of Paris 
in 1313, and not in 1256, a mistake of pure inad- 
vertence in the great Dictionary at the word Re- 
gister. 

By degrees, kings became accustomed to cause 
to be registered by the parliament several of their 
ordinances, and above all the laws that the par- 
liament was obliged to maintain. 

It is a common opinion, that the first registered 
ordinance is that of Philip of Valois, on his regal 
rights in 1332, in the month of September, which 
however was not registered until 1834. No edict 
on finances was registered in this court, either by 
the king or his successors, until Francis I. 

Charles V. held a court of justice in 1374, to 
register the law which fixes the majority of kings 
at forty years. j 

A very singular fact is, that the erection of al- 
most all the parliaments of the kingdom were not 
presented to the parliament of Paris, to be there 
registered and confirmed. 

Treaties of peace were sometimes registered; 
but it was there frequently dispensed with. No- 
thing has been stable and permanent; nothing has 
been uniform. The treaty of Utrecht, which ter- 
minated the fatal war on the succession of Spain, 


is not registered. Edicts are registered which 


establish and suppress assizers of wood, assayers 
of butter, and meters of coals.* 


* In the course of time this ceremony of registering 
became the only political restrictive power in the posses- 
sion of the French parliament. ‘They ventured occasion- 
ally to refuse to register that which they did not approve: 
a contumacy which Louis XIV. and XV. put down with 
a high hand—the former especially, whose appearance in 
one of these assemblies with a hunting whip in his hand 
is subsequently related. The idea of this right however 
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Remonstrances of Parliament. 


Every company, every citizen, has a right to 
carry his complaints to the sovereign, by the na- 
tural law which permits us to ery when we suf- 
fer. ‘Ihe first remonstrances of the parliament 
of Paris were addressed to Louis XI. by the ex- 
press command of this king, who being then dis- 
pleased with the pope, wished the parliament to 
remonstrate publicly with him on the excesses of 
the court of Rome. He was fully obeyed: the 
parliament was in its zenith, and defended the 
laws against papal rapacity. It showed, that in 
thirty years the court of Rome had extorted four 
millions six hundred and forty-five crowns from 
France. ‘These multiplied simonies, these real 
thefts, committed under the name of piely, began 
to excite horror. ‘The Roman court however 
having finally appeased and seduced Louis XL., 
he silenced those whom he had caused to speak 
so effectually. ‘There was no remonstrance on 
the finances in the time of Louis XI., Charles 
VIII., or Louis XII.—for we must not qualify 
with the name of solemn remonstrances the re- 
fusal which this assembly made to lend Charles 
VIII. fifty thousand franes for his unfortunate ex- 
pedition in Italy in 1496, ‘The king sent the sire 
dAlbret, sire de Rieux, the governor of Paris, 
the sire de Graville, admiral of France, and car- 
dinal Dumaine, to pray that it would tax itself to 
lend him thismoney. Strange deputation! The 
registers relate, that the parliament represented 
‘the necessity and indigence of the kingdom and 
its so piteous case—quod non indiget manu scri- 
bentis.”» ‘To keep its money was not one of its 
public remonstrances in the name of France. 

It made one on St. Martin’s silver screen, 
which Francis I. bought of the canons, and of 
which the principal and interest were laid on his 
domains. ‘This is the first remonstrance on pe- 
cuniary affairs. 

The second was on the sale of the offices of 
twenty new judges to the parliament of Paris, 
and of thirty in the provinces. It was the chan- 
cellor cardinal Duprat who thus prostituted just- 
ice. ‘This shame lasted and extended on all the 
magistracy of France from 1515 to 1771, a space 
of two hundred and fifty-five years, until another 
chancellor began to efface it. 


From this time, parliament remonstrated on all! 


kinds of subjects. It was authorised to do so by 
the paternal edict of Louis XII., the father of his 
people—that the law should always be followed, 
notwithstanding the contrary orders which im- 
portunity may extort from the monarch, 

After Francis I., the parliament was continual- 
ly at war with the ministry, or at least at defi- 
ance. The unfortunate wars of religion aug- 
mented its credit; and the more it was necessary, 
the more enterprising it became. It regarded it- 
self as the tutor of kings from the time of Fran- 
cis I. Charles IX. reproaches it with this, in the 
time of his majority, in these words :— 

*T command you not to act with a major king, 
as you have done during his minority; meddle 
not with affairs which it concerns you not to 


lingered to the era of the revolution, and doubtless assist- 
ed other causes of indignation to produce it. heart of 
managing parliaments is now better understood, especially 
in Great Britain.—T. 
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know; remember that your assembly has only 
been established by kings to render justice ac- 
cording to the ordinances of the sovereign. 
Leave affairs of state to the king and his council, 
correct yourselves of the error of regarding your- 
selves as the tutors of kings, the defenders of the 
kingdom, and the guardians of Paris.” 

The misfortunes of the times engaged it in the 
party of the League against Henry II. It sus- 
tained the Guises to such a point, that after the 
murders of Henry of Guise, and the cardinal his 
brother, it commenced proceedings against Henry 
IlJ., and‘ named two counsellors, Pichon and 
Courtin, to investigate the matter.* 

After the death of Henry IIL. it declared against 
Henry the Great. Half of this body was induced 
by the faction of Spain, the other by a false zeal 
for religion. 

Henry IV., like Charles VII., had another little 
parliament near him. Like him he entered into 
Paris more by secret negociations, than by force; 
and he united the two parliaments as Charles 
VII. had done. 

All the ministry of cardinal Richelieu was sig- 
nalised by frequent resistances of this assembly, 
resistances much stronger than were approved of 
by the nation. 

The war of the Fronde, into which the parlia- 
ment was precipitated by the factions, is well 
known. ‘The queen-regent transferred it to Pon- 
toise by a declaration of the king her son, already 
in his majority, dated the 3rd of July, 1652. 
Three presidents only, and forty counsellors 
obeyed. 

Louis XIV. in 1655, after the amnesty, went to 
the great chamber with a whip in his hand, to 
forbid assemblies of the chambers. In 1657 he 
ordered the registering of every edict, and per- 
mitted not remonstranees until a week after the 
registering. All was tranquil under his reign. 


Under Louis XV. 


The parliament of Paris had already, from the 
time of the Fronde, established the custom of no 
longer rendering justice when it believed itself 
aggrieved by the government. It was a means 
which seemed to force the ministry to bend to its 
will, without incurring the reproach of rebellion, 
as in the minority of Louis XTV. 

It employed this resource in 1718, in the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. The duke of Orleans re- 
moved it to Pontoise in 1720. 

The unfortunate bull Unigenitus sometimes 
caused it to quarrel with cardinal Fleuri. 

It further ceased its functions in 1751, in the 
little troubles excited by Christopher de Bean~ 
mont, archbishop of Paris, on the subject of let- 
ters of confession, and the refusal of sacraments. 

There was a new cessation of service in 1755. 
The whole body was exiled to several towns of 
its resort, the grand chamber to Pontoise. T's 
exile lasted more tha: fifteen months, frem the 
10th of May, i753, to the 27ih of August, 1754. 
At this tine the king caused justice to be render- 


* The sentence speaks only of the murderers of the 
duke of Guise and their accomplices. It was bold but 
not irregular. j 

+ No coudt; 
ter?—'L. 


but what was the fact a reign or two af 
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ed bycouncillors of state and masters of re- 
quests. Very few causes were pleaded befor this 
new tribunal. Most of those who had suits pre- 
ferred accommodation, or waiting the return of 
the parliament. It seemed as if chicanery was 
exiled with those who were instituted to re- 
press it. 

The parliament was finally recalled to its func- 
tions, and returned with the acclamations of all 
France. 

Two years after its return, the public mind 
being more soured than ever, the king held a court 
of justice at Paris in 1756, the 13th of December. 
He suppressed two chambers of parliament, and 
made several rules to institute a new police in 
this body. Scarcely was it dissolved, when all 
the judges gave in their resignations, except some 
presidents ‘& mortier,? and ten judges of the 
grand chamber. 

The court believed not then that it possessed 
the power of establishing a new tribunal in its 
place. The people were on all sides much sour- 
ed, and very uncertain. 

The inconceivable outrage of Damiens ap- 
peared for some time to reconcile parliament with | 
the court. This unhappy man, no less insane| 
than guilty, accused seven members of parliament 
in a letter which he dared to direct to the king 
himself, and which was carried to him. This 
absurd accusation prevented not the king from 
referring to the same parliament the judgment of 
Damiens, who was condemned to the punishment 
of Ravaillac, by those who remained of the grand 
chamber. Several peers and princes of the blood 
voted. 

After the terrible execution of the criminal, 
performed on the 28th of March, 1757, the minis- 
try, engaged in a ruinous and fatal war, nego- 
ciated with the same officers of parliament who 
gave in their resig@ations; and the exiled were 
recalled. 

This body, in consequence of having been hu- 
miliated by the court, had more authority than 
ever. 

It signalised this authority by-an act abolishing 
the order of the jesuits in France, and by depriv- 
ing them of all their property (by act of 6th of 
August, 1762). Nothing rendered it more dear 
te the nation. In this act it was perfectly ‘se- 
conded by all the parliaments of the kingdom, and 
by all France. 

It united itself in fact with these other parlia- 
ments, and pretended to make only one body 
with them, of which it was the principal mem- 
ber. At first they were all called classes of par- 
liament; that of Paris was the first class; each 
class made remonstrances on the edicts, and would 
not register them. There were even some of 
these bodies who prosecuted the commandants of 
provinces, sent to them by the king to cause them 
to be registered. Some classes decreed arrests 
against these officers, and if these decrees had 
been put into execution, a very strange effect 
would have resulted. It is on the royal domains 
that the money is obtained with which the ex- 
i of justice are paid; so that the king would 
have paid from his own domains for sentences 
given by those who disobeyed him, against his 
principal officers, who had executed his orders. 

The most singular “f these sentences passed 


against the commandants of the provinces, was 
that of the parliament of Toulouse against the 
duke of Fitzjames, Berwick, dated the 17th of 
December, 1763. It orders. ‘* That the said duke 
shall be taken, seized, and arrested, in whatever 


part of the kingdom he may be found,” that is to. 


say, that the ‘Toulousean officers and bailiffs might 
seize the body of the duke of I"itzjames, even in 
the king’s chamber, or in his chapel at Versailles. 
The court long passed over this affront, and 
therefore provoked others. 

This extraordinary anarchy could not exist; 
the crown must either have reassumed its au- 
thority, or the parliaments have prevailed. 

In such critical junctures there was need of a 
chancellor as bold as ? H6pital; and he was found. 
It was necessary to change all the administration 
of justice in the kingdom; and it was changed. 

The king commenced by endeavoring to bring 
back the parliament from Paris; and he called a 


court of justice, which he held at Versailles, the 


7th of December 1770, with the princes, peers, 
and great officers of the crown. He there for- 
bade them ever to make use of the terms unity, 
indivisibility, and classes— 

To send to other parliaments other memorials 
than those specified by ordinances— 

To cease the service, unless in cases which 
these same ordinances have foreseen— 

To give in their resignation in a body— 

Ever to give a sentence which retards the re- 
gisterings. The whole under pain of dismissal. 

The parliament, after this solemn edict, still 
ceasing service, the king sent them letters of com- 


mand, which they disobeyed. New letters of - 


command produced fresh disobedience, until at 
length the monarch, driven to the last extremity, 
as a last trial, at four o’clock in the morning of 
the 20th of January, 1771, sent them a troop of 
musqueteers, who carried to each member a 
paper to sign. This paper contained merely an 
order to declare whether they would obey or re- 
fuse. Several wished to interpret the will of the 
king: the musqueteers told them that they had 
orders to avoid all comments, and that they must 
have a yes or no. 

Forty members signed this yes; the others de- 
clined. The affirmatives, coming to parliament 
with their comrades the next day, demanded their 
pardon for having acceeded and signed no, All 
were exiled.* 

Justice was again administered by councillors 
of state and masters of requests, as it had been 
in 1753; but it was only by provision. An use- 
ful arrangement will soon be extracted from this 
chaos. 

The king then gave up to the wishes of the 
people, who complained for ages of two griev- 
ances, of which the one was ruinous, the other at 
once shameful and burdensome. The first was 
the too great confinement of the parliament to 
Paris, which often caused citizens an hundred 
and fifty leagues distant to exceed their income in 
expense. ‘The second was the venality of places 


* It is impossible to imagine a finer course of proceed- 
ing to ensure revolution, seeing it was evident that the 
people went heartily with the parliaments. The grand 
coups of despotism are often the proximate causes of its 
own destruction,—T. 
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of judicature, a venality which introduced the 
heavy taxation of judges’ fees. 

To reform these two abuses, six new parlia- 
ments were instituted on the 23rd of February 
of the same year, under the title of superior 
councils, with an injunction to render justice 
gratis. ‘These councils were established (accord- 
ing to alphabetical order) in Arras, Blois, Cha- 
Jons, Clermont, Lyons, and Poictiers; others have 
since been added. 

Above all, a new parliament was to be formed 
at Paris, to be paid by the king, without the pur- 
chase of offices, or anything being exacted from 
the clients: this establishment was made the 13th 
of April, 1771. The opprobrium of the venality 
with which Francis J. and chancellor Duprat un- 
happily stained France, was washed out by Louis 
XY. and the cares of chancellor de Maupeon, 
the second of the name. ‘They concluded with 
the reform of all the parliaments, and hoped to 
see the reform of jurisprudence also. ‘They were 
deceived: nothing was reformed; and Louis XVI. 
wisely re-established the parliaments which Louis 
XV. had put down. The people saw their re- 
turn with transports of joy. 


PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND. 


Memesers of the parliament of England like to 
compare themselves to the ancient Romans as 
much as they can.* It isnot long since Mr. Ship- 
pen, in the house of commons, began his speech 
with these words: ‘’The majesty of the English 
people would be wounded.” The singularity of 
the expression caused a great burst of laughter; 
but without being disconcerted, he repeated the 
same words with a firm voice; and all were se- 
rious. I confess that I see nothing in common 
between the majesty of the English and that of 
the Roman people, and still less between their 
governments. There is a senate in London, 
some members of which are suspected, though 
wrongly no doubt,f of selling their voices on oc- 
casion as was done at Rome; that is all the re- 
semblance. Besides, the two nations appear to 
me entirely different, both in good and evil. The 
horrible folly of religious wars was never known 
among the Romans: this abomination was re- 
served for devotees, preachers of humility and 
patience. Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cesar, 
Anthony and Augustus, never fought to decide 
whether the flamen should wear his shirt under 
his gown, or his gown underneath his shirt, and 
whether the sacred fowls which were taken for 
augurs should eat and drink, or eat alone. The 
English formerly reciprocally hanged one another 
at their assizes, and were destroyed in pitched 
battles for quarrels of such a kind. The sects of 
episcopalians and presbyterians for a time turned 
their melancholy heads. I imagine that such a 
fully will never more happen to them; they ap- 
pear to me to become wise at their own expense, 
and I now sce in them no wish to cut one an- 
other’s throats for syllogisms. Who can answer 
for men at all times?. There is a more essential 
difference between Rome and England, which 
places all the advantage on the side of the latter; 


* This article was written towards the year 1781. 
t No doubt.—T. 


OF ENGLAND. 


it is, that the fruit of the civil wars of Rome has 
been slavery, and that of the troubles of England 
liberty. The English nation is the only one on 
earth which either rules the power of kings by 
resisting them, and which by continued efforts 
has finally established this wise government, 
where the prince, all powerful in doing good, has 
jhis hands tied from doing evil; where lords are 
great without insolence or vassals; and where 
the people divide the government without confu- 
sion. 

The houses of Lords and of Commons are the 
arbiters of the nation; the king is the umpire. 
This balance was wanting to the Romans; the 
great and the multitude were always divided at 
Rome, unless there was a medium power which 
joined them. The senate of Rome, which had 
the unjust and punishable pride of not wishing to 
divide anything with the plebians, knew no other 
secret to keep them from the government than 
always occupying them in foreign wars. It re- 
garded the people as a ferocious beast, whom 
they must let loose upon their neighbors, for fear 
it should devour its masters. ‘Thus the greatest 
fault of the government of the Romans made 
them conquerors; it was because they were un- 
happy among themselves that they became the 
masters of the world until finally their divisions 
rendered thein slaves. 

The government of England is not constituted 
for so great an eclat, nor for so fatal an end; its 
aim is not the brilliant folly of making conquests, 
but to prevent its neighbors from making them. 
This people is not jealous of its own liberty alone; 
it is also jealous of that of others. ‘The English 
were exasperated against Louis XIV. solely be- 
cause they believed him to be ambitious. 

Doubtless it has cost much to establish liberty 
in England; it is in seas of blood that they have 
drowned the idol of despoticgpower; but the En- 
glish think not that they have bought their laws 
too dear. Other nations have not shed less blood 
than themselves, but the blood thate they have 
shed has only confirmed their servitude. 

What becomes a revolution in England, is but 


a sedition in other countries. A town takes arms 
to defend its privileges in Barbary or Turkey; 
mercenary soldiers soon conquer it, hangmen 
punish it, and the rest of the nation kiss their 
chains. ‘The French think that the government 
of this island is more stormy than the sea which 
surrounds it; and that is true, but it is only when 
the king begins the tempest, and would render 
himself master of the vessel of which he is but 
first pilot. The civil wars of France have been 
longer, more cruel, and more fertile in crimes, 
than those of England; but of all these civil wars 
none has had a wise liberty for its object.* In the 
detestable times of Charles IX., and Henry IIL, 
they contended only to know if they should be 
the slaves of the Guises, as to the last war of 
Paris, it deserves only to be hissed at. They 
seem to me like scholars who mutiny against the 
prefect of a college, and who finish by being 
caned, Cardinal Retz, with much mind and ill- 
employed courage, rebelled without any object, 
was factious without a design, the chief of a par- 


* This is almost as true since the revolution as before 


it, or when Voltaire wrote.—T. 
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ty without an army, caballed for caballing’s sake, 
and seemed to make civil war for his pleasure. 
The parliament of Paris knew not what he would 
do, nor what he would not; he raised troops by 
order and put them down again; menaced and 
asked pardon; he put a price on cardinal Maza- 
rin’s head, and afterwards went in ceremony to 
compliment him. Our civil wars under Charles 
VI. were cruel; those of the League were abom- 
inable; that of the Fronde was ridiculous. 

The greatest reproach in France to the Eng- 
lish, and with reason, is the punishment of Charles 
I.—a monarch worthy of a better lot, who was 
treated by his conquerors as he would have treat- 
ed them, had he been fortunate. After all, re- 
gard on one side Charles I., vanquished in battle 
array, a prisoner, tried, condemned in Westmin- 
ster, and beheaded; and on the other, the em- 
peror Henry VII. poisoned by his chaplain while 
receiving the sacrament—Henry III. assassinated 
by a monk—thirty meditated assassinations against 
Henry IV., several of which were attempted, and 
the last finally depriving France of this great king; 
—weigh these outrages, and judge.* 


PASSIONS. 


Their Influence upon the Body, and that of the 
Body upon them. 


-Pray inform me, doctor—I do not mean a 
doctor of medicine, who really possesses some 
degree of knowledge, who has long examined 
the sinuosities of the brain, who has investigated 
whether there is a circulating fluid in the nerves, 
who has repeatedly and assiduously dissected the 
human matrix in vain, to discover something of 
the formation of thinking beings, and who, in 
short, knows all of our machine that can be 
known; alas! I mean a very different person, a 
doctor of theology;—I adjure you, by that reason 
at the very name of which you shudder, tell me 
why it is, that in consequence of your young and 
handsome housekeeper saying a few loving words, 
and giving herself a few coquettish airs, your 
blood becomes instantly agitated, and your whole 
frame thrown into a tumult of desire, which 
speedily leads to pleasures, of which neither her- 
self nor you can explain the cause, but which 
terminate with the introduction into the world of 
a thinking being encrusted ali over with original 
sin. Inform me, | entreat you, how the action 
tends to, or is connected with the result? You 
may read and re-read Sanchez and Thomas 
Aquinas, and Scot and Bonaventure, but you will 
never in consequence know an iota the more of 
that incomprehensible mechanism by which the 
eternal architect directs your ideas and your ac- 
tions, and originates the little bastard of a priest 
predestined to damnation from all eternity. 

On the following morning, when taking your 
chocolate, your memory retraces the image of 
pleasure which you experienced the evening be- 
fore, and the scene and rapture are repeated. 
Have you any idea, my great automaton friend, 
what this same memory, which you possess in 


——__ 


* This is well put; but a certain class of defenders of 
religion and social order affect to see but one kind of 
crime against them.—T. 
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common with every species of animals, really is? 
Do you know what fibres recal your ideas, and 
paint in your brain the joys of the evening, by a 
continuous sentiment, a consciousness, a personal 
identity which slept with you and awoke with 
you? The doctor replies, in the language of 
Thomas Aquinas, that all this is the work of his 
vegetative soul, his sensitive soul, and his intel- 
lectual soul, all three of which compose a soul 
which, although without extension itself, evident- 
ly acts on a body possessed of extension in course. 

I perceive, by his embarrassed manner, that he 
has been stammering out words without a single 
idea; and I at length say to him, If you feel, doc- 
tor, that, however reluctantly, you must in your 
own mind admit that you do not know what a 
soul is, and that you have been talking all your 
life without any distinct meaning, why not ac- 
knowledge it like an honest man? Why do you 
not conclude the same as must be concluded from 
the physical premotion of doctor Bourssier, and 
from certain passages of Malebranche, and, above 
all, from the acute and judicious Locke, so far 
superior to Malebranche,—why do you not, I 
say, conclude that your soul is a faculty which 
God has bestowed upon you without disclosing to 
you the secret of his process, as he has bestowed 
on you various others? Be assured, that many 
men of deep reflection maintain that, properly 
speaking, the unknown power of the divine arti- 
ficer, and his unknown laws, alone perform eve- 
rything in us; and that, to speak more correctly 
still, we shall never know in fact anything at allt 
about the matter. 

The doctor at this becomes agitated and irri- 
tated; the blood rushes into his face; if he had 
been stronger than myself, and had not been re- 
strained by a sense of decency, he would certain- 
ly have struck me. His heart swells; the systole 
and diastole are interrupted in their regular oper- 
ation; his brain is compressed; and he falls down 
in a fit of apoplexy. What connection could 
there be between this blood, and heart, and brain, 
and an old opinion of the doctor contrary to my 
own? Does a pure intellectual spirit fall into 
syncope when another is of a different opinion? 
I have uttered certain sounds; he has uttered cer- 
tain sounds; and behold! he falls down in apo- 
plexy—he drops down dead! we 

I am sitting at table, ‘prima mensis,” in the 
first of the month, myself and my soul, at the 
Sorbonne, with five or six doctors, ‘‘socii sorbon- 
nici,” fellows of the institution. We are served 
with bad and adulterated wine; at first our souls 
are elevated and maddened; half an hour after- 
wards our souls are stupified, and as it were an- 
nihilated; and on the ensuing morning these same 
worthy doctors issue a grand decree, deciding 
‘that the soul, although occupying no place, let it 
be remembered, and absolutely immaterial,—is 
lodged in the “corpus callosum” of the brain, in 
order to pay their court to surgeon La Peyronie. 

A guest is sitting at table full of conversation 
and gaiety. <A Jetter is brought him that over- 
whelms him with astonishment, grief, and appre- 
hension. Instantly the muscles of his abdomen 
contract and relax with extraordinary violence, 
the peristaltic motion of the intestines is augment- 
ed, the sphincter of the rectum is opened by the 


jconvulsions which agitate his frame, and the un- 
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fortunate gentleman, instead of finishing his din- 
ner in comfort, produces a copious evacuation. 
Tell me then what secret connection nature has 
established between an idea and a water-closet. 

Of all those persons who have undergone the 
operation of trepanning, a great proportion al- 
ways remain imbecile. Of course therefore the 
thinking fibres of their brain have been injured; 
but where are these thinking fibres? Oh San- 
chez! Oh masters de Grillandis, Tamponet, Ri- 
ballier! Oh Cogé-Pecus, second regent and rec- 
tor of the university, do give meaclear, decisive, 
and satisfactory explanation of all this, if you pos- 
sibly can! 

While I was writing this article at mount Kra- 
pak for my own private improvement, a book was 
brought to me called “The Medicine of the 
Mind,” by doctor Camus, professor of medicine 
in the university of Paris. I was in hopes of 
finding in this book a solution of all my difficulties. 
But what was it that I found in fact? Just no- 
thing at all. Ah! master Camus, you have not 
displayed much mind in preparing your Medicine 
of the Mind. This person strongly recommends 
the blood of an ass, drawn from behind the ear, 
as a specific against madness. ‘* The virtue of 
the blood of an ass,’ he says, ‘‘ re-establishes the 
soul in its functions.”» He maintains also, that 
madmen are cured by giving them the itch. He 
asserts likewise, that in order to gain or strengthen 
a memory, the meat of capons, leverets, and 
larks, is of eminent service, and that onions and 
butter ought to be avoided above all things. 
This was printed in 1769 with the king’s appro- 
bation and privilege; and there really were peo- 
ple who consigned their health to the keeping of 
master Camus, professor of medicine! Why was 
he not made first physician to the king? 

Poor puppets of the Eternal Artificer, who 
know neither why nor how an invisible hand 
moves all the springs of our machine, and at 
length packs us away in our wooden box! We 
constantly see more and more reason for repeat- 
ing, with Aristotle, ‘‘ All is occult, all is secret.” 


PAUL. 
SECTION f, 
Questions concerning Paul. 


Was Paula Roman citizen, as he boasted? If 
he was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, Tarsus was 
not a Roman colony until an hundred years after 
his death; upon this point all antiquaries are 
agreed, If he belonged to the little town or vil- 
lage of Gescala, as St. Jerome believed, this town 
was in Galilee, 
not Roman citizens. 


Is it true, that St. Paul entered into the rising! 


society of Christians, who at that time were 
demi-jews, only because Gamaliel, whose disciple 
he was, refused him his daughter in marriage? 
It appears that this accusation is to be found ex- 
clusively in the Acts of the Apostles, which are 
received by the Ebionites, and refuted by the 
bishop E:piphanius in his thirtieth chapter. 

Is it true, that St. Thecla sought St. Paul in 
the disguise of a man, and ate the acts of St, 
Theela admissible? ‘Tertullian, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his book on Baptism, maintains that 


and certainly the Galileans were! 
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this history was composed by a priest attached to 
Paul. Jerome and Cyprian, in refuting the story 
of the lion baptized by St.-Thecla, affirm the 
genuineness of these acts, in which we find that 
singular portrait of St. Paul, which we have al- 
ready recorded. ‘* He was fat, short, and broad 
shouldered; his dark eyebrows united across his 
aquiline nose; his legs were crooked, his head 
bald, and he was full of the grace of the Lord.” 
This is pretty nearly his portrait in the Philopa- 
tris of Lucian, with the “exception of the ‘grace 
of God,’ with which Lucian unfortunately had 
no acquaintance. = 

Is Paul to be reprehended for his repreof of 
the judaising of St. Peter, who himself judaised 
for eight days together in the temple of Jerusalem? 

When Paul was traduced before the governor 
of Judea, for having introduced strangers into 
the temples, was it proper for him to say to the 
governor, that he was prosecuted on account of 
his teaching the resurrection of the dead, whilst 
of the resurrection of the dead nothing was said 
at all’* 

Did Paul do right in cireumcising his disciple 
Timothy, after having written to the Galatians, 
that ‘‘ If they circumcised, Jesus would not avail 
them?” 

Was it well to write to the Corinthians, chap. 
ix. ‘* Have we not power to eat and drink at your 
expense? Have we not power to lead about a 
sister, a wife, &c.?” Was it proper to write in 
his second epistle to the Corinthians, that he will 
pardon none of them, neither those who have 
sinned nor others? What should we think at 
present of a man who pretended to live at our 
expense, himself and his.wife; and to judge and 
to punish us, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty? 

What are we to understand by the ascension 
of Paul into the third heaven?—what is the third 
heaven? 

Which is the most probable (humanly speak- 
ing)—did St. Paul become a christian in conse- 
quence of being thrown from a horse by the ap- 
pearance of a great light at noon day, from which 
a celestial voice exclaimed—* Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” Or was it in consequence 
of being irritated against the pharisees, either by 
the refusal of Gamaliel to give him his daughter, 
or by some other cause? 

In all other history, the refusal of Gamaliel 
would appear more probable than the celestial 
voice; especially if, moreover, we were not 
obliged to believe in this miracle. 

I only ask these questions in order to be in- 
structed; and I request all those who are willing 
to instruct me to speak reasonably, 


SECTION II, 


The Epistles of St. Paul are so sublime, it is 
often difficult to understand them. 

Many young bachelors demand the precise sig- 
nification of the following words:—‘* Every man 
praying or prophecying, having his head covered, 
dishonoreth his head.”’+ 

What does he mean by the words—‘I have 
learned from the Lord, that the Lord Jesus, the 
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same night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread??* 

How could he learn anything from that Jesus 
Christ to whom he had never spoken, and to 
whom he had been a most cruel enemy, without 
ever having seen him? Was it by inspiration, or 
by the recital of the apostles; or did he learn it 
when the celestial light caused him to fall from 
his horse? He does not inform us on this point. 

The following again :—‘‘ The woman shall be 
saved in childbearing.’’t 

This is certainly to encourage population;, it 
ig “ee not that St. Paul founded convents. 

e speaks of seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils; of those whose consciences are seared as 
with a red-hot iron, who forbid to marry, and 
command to abstain from meats. 

This is very strong. It appears that he ab- 
jured monks, nuns, and fast-days. Explain this 
contradiction; deliver me from this cruel embar- 
rassment. 

What is to be said of the passage in which he 
recommends the bishops to have one wife?— 
** Unius uxoris virum.”’|| 

This is positive. He permits the bishops to 
have but one wife, whilst the Jewish pontiffs 
might have several. 

e says unequivocally, that the last judgment 
will happen during his own time, that Jesus will 
descend from on high, as described by St. Luke, 
and that St. Paul and the righteous inhabitants 
o Thessalonica will be cut up to him in the air, 

tas this occurred; or is it an allegory, a figure? 
Did he actually believe that he should make this 
journey, or that he had been caught up into the 
third heaven? Which is the third heaven? How 
will he ascend into the air? Has he been there? 

*s That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
father of glory, may give you the spirit of wis- 
dom.” 1 

Is this acknowledging Jesus to be the same 
God as the Father? 

He has manifested his power over Jesus, ‘‘ when 
he raised him from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand.”** 

Does this constitute the divinity of Jesus? 

“ Thou madest hin (Jesus) a little lower than 
angels; thou crownedst him with glory.” tT 

If he is inferior to angels—is he God? 

«For if by one man’s offence death reigned, 
much more they who receive of the abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one Jesus Christ.”’}} : ; 

Almost man and never God, except in a sin- 

le passage contested by Krasmus, Grotius, Le 

lerc, &c. 

“Children of God, and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ.?’|| || 

Is not this constantly regarding Jesus as one 
of us, although superior by the grace of God? 

“ To God, alone wise, honor and glory, through 
Jesus Christ.” : 
‘How are we to understand these passages lit- 


* 1 Cor. xi. v. 23. 
+ Timothy, iv. 
§ 1 Thessal. iv. 
_ ** Ephes. i. 20. 
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erally, without fearing to offend Jesus Christ; or, 
in a more extended sense, without the risk of 
offending God the Father? 

There are many more passages of this kind, 
which exercise the sagacity of the learned. The 
commentators differ, and we pretend not to pos- 
sess any light which can remove the obscurity. 
We submit with heart and mouth to the decision 
of the church. 

We have also taken some trouble to penetrate 
into the meaning of the following passages:— 

* For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou 
keepest the law; but if thou be a breaker of the 
law, thy circumcision is made uncireumcision.?* 

** Now we know, that whatever the law saith, 
it saith to them who are under thelaw; that any 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
become guilty before God. Therefore by the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin..... Seeing 
that it is one God which shall justify the cireum- 
cision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 
Do we then make void the law, through faith? 
God forbid; yea, we establish the law.’’} 

‘For if Abraham was justified by his works, 
he hath whereof to glory; but not before God.”} 

We fear that even the ingenuous and profound 
Dom Calmet himself gives us not upon these 
somewhat obscure passages a light which dissi- 
pates all our darkness. It is without doubt our 
own fault that we do not understand the com- 
mentators, and are deprived of that complete 
conception of the text, which is given only to 
privileged souls. As soon however as an expla- 
nation shall come from the chair of truth, we 
shall comprehend the whole perfectly. 


SECTION III. 


Let us add this little supplement to the article 
Paul. It is better to edify ourselves with the 
Epistles of this apostle, than to weaken our piety 
by calumniating the times and persons for which 
they were written. The learned search in vain 
for the vear and the day in which St. Paul assist- 
ed to stone St. Stephen, and to guard the mantles 
of his executioners. 

They dispute on the year in which he was 
thrown from his horse by a miraculous light at 
noon-day, and on the epoch of his being borne 
away into the third heaven. 

They can agree neither upon the year in which 
he was conducted to Rome, nor that in which he 
died. 

They are unacquainted with the date of any 
of his letters. 

Saint Jerome, in his commentary on the Epis- 
tle to Philemon says, that Paul might signify the 
embouchure of a flute. 

The letters of St. Paul to Seneca, and from 
Seneca to Paul, were accounted as authentic in 
the primitive ages of the church, as all the rest 
of the Christian writings. St. Jerome asserts 
their authenticity, and quotes passages from these 
letters in his catalogue. St. Augustin doubts 
them not in his 158d letter to Macedonius.|| We 
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have thirty letters of these two great men, Paul! 
and Seneca, who, it is pretended, were linked to- 
vether by a strict friendship in the court of Nero. 
The seventh letter from Paul to Seneca is very 
curious. He tells him, that the Jews and the 
christians were often burned as incendiaries at 
Rome. Christiani et Judi tanquam machina- 
tores incendii supplicio affici solent. It is in fact 
probable, that the Jews and the Christians, whose 
mutual enmity was extremely violent, reciprocal- 
‘y accused each other of setting the city on fire; 
and that the scorn and horror felt towards the 
Jews, with whom the christians were usually con- 
founded, rendered them equally the objects of 
public suspicion and vengeance. 

We are obliged to acknowledge, that the epis- 
tolary correspondence of Seneca and Paul is ina 
ridiculous and barbarous Latin; that the subjects 
of these letters are as inconsistent as the style; 
and that at present they are regarded as forge- 
ries. But then may we venture to contradict the 
testimony of St. Jerome and St. Augustin? If 
writings, attested by them, are nothing but vile 


impostures, how shall we be certain of the au-|| 


thenticity of others more respectable? Such is 
the important objection of many learned person- 
ages. If we are unworthily deceived, say they, 
in relation to the Letters of Paul and Seneca on 
the Apostolical Institutes, and the Acts of St. Pe- 
ter, why may we not.be equally imposed upon by 
the Acts of the Apostles? The decision of the 
church and faith are unequivocal answers to all! 
these researches of science and suggestions of the 
understanding. 

It is not known upon what foundation Abdias, 
first bishop of Babylon, says, in his History of 
the Apostles, that St. Paul caused St. James the 
Less to be stoned by the people. Before he was 
converted however, he might as readily persecute 
St. James as St. Stephen. He was certainly very 
violent, because it is said in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, that he ‘‘ breathed threatenings and slaugh- 
ter.” Abdias has also taken care to observe, that 
the mever of the sedition in which St. James was 
so cruelly treated, was the same Paul whom God 
had since called to the apostleship. 

This book, attributed to Abdias, is not admitted 
into the canon; but Julius Africanus, who has 
translated it into Latin, believes it to be authentic. 
Since however the church has not admitted it, we 
inust not admit it. Let us content ourselves with 
adoring Providence, and wishing that all perse- 
cutors were transformed into charitable and com- 
passionate apostles. 


PERSECUTION. 


I wit not call Dioclesian a persecutor, for he 
protected the christians for eighteen years; and 
if, during his latter days, he did not save them! 
from the resentment of Galerius, he only furnish- 
ed the example of a prince seduced, like many 
others, by intrigue and cabal, into a conduct un- 
worthy of his character. 

I will still less give the name of persecutor to 
Trajan or Antoninus. I should regard myself as 
uttering blasphemy. 

What is a persecutor? He whose wounded 
pride and fanaticism irritate princes and magis- 
trates into fury against innoceut men, whose only 


'crime is that of being of a different opinion. 


PERSECUTION, 


Im- 
pudent man! thou hast worshipped God; thou 
hast preached and practised virtue; thou hast 
served and assisted man; thou hast protected the 
orphan, hast succored the poor; thou hast chang- 
ed deserts, in which slaves dragged on a misera- 
ble existence, into fertile districts peopled with 
happy families; but I have diseovered that thou 
despisest me, and hast never read my controver- 
sial work. I will therefore seek the confessor of 
the prime minister, or the magistrate; 1 will show 
them, with outstretched neck and twisted mouth, 
that thou holdest an erroneous opinion in relation 
to the cells in which the septuagint was studied; 
that thou hast even spoken disrespectfully for 
these ten years past of Tobit’s dog, which thou 
assertest to have been a spaniel, whilst I maintain 
that it was a greyhound. I will denounce thee as 
the enemy of God and man! Such is the lan- 
guage of the persecutor; and if these words do 
not precisely issue from his lips, they are engrav- 
en on his heart with the graver of fanaticism 
steeped in the gall of envy. 

It was thus that the Jesuit le Tellier dared to 
persecute cardinal de Noailles, and that Jurieu 


persecuted Bayle. 

When the persecution of the protestants com- 
menced in France, it was not Francis I. nor Hen- 
ry II. nor Francis II., who sought out these 
unfortunate people, who hardened themselves 
against them with reflective bitterness, and who 
delivered them to the flames in the spirit of ven- 
geance. Francis I. was too much engaged with 
the duchess D’Etampes; Henry II. with his an- 
cient Diana, and Francis II. was too much a child. 
Who then commenced these persecutions? Jea- 
lous priests, who enlisted in their service the pre- 
judices of magistrates and the policy of ministers. 

If these monarchs had not been deceived, if 
they had foreseen that these persecutions would 
produce half a century of civil war, and that the 
two parts of the nation would mutually extermi- 
nate each other, they would have extinguished 
with their tears the first piles which they allowed 
to be lighted. 

Oh God of mercy! If any man can resemble 
that malignant being who is described as actually 
employed in the destruction of thy works, is it 
not the persecutor? 


PETER (SAINT). 


Why have the successors of St. Peter possess- 
ed so much power'in the west and none in the 
east? ‘This is just the same as to ask why the 
bishops of Wurtzburg and Saltzburg obtained 
for themselves regal prerogatives in a period of 
anarchy, while the Greek bishops always remain- 
ed subjects. Time, opportunity, the ambition of 
some, and the weakness of others, have done and 
will do everything in the world. We always ex- 
cept what relates to religion. 

To this anarchy must be added. opinion; and 
opinion is the queen of mankind. Not that, in 
fact, they have any very clear and definite opinion 
of their own, but words answer the same end with 
them. 

‘1 will give unto thee the keys of the king- 


dom of heaven.” The zealous partisans of the 
[bishop of Rome contended, about the eleventh 
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century, that whoever gives the greater gives the 
less; that heaven surrounded the earth; and that 
as Peter had the keys of the container he had al- 
so the keys of what was contained. If by heaven 
we understand all the stars and planets, it is evi- 
dent, according to Tomasius, that the keys given 
to Simon Barjonas, surnamed Peter, were an uni- 
versal passport. If we understand by heaven the 
clouds, the atmosphere, the ether, and the space 
in which the planets revolve, no smith in the 
world, as Meursius observes, could ever make a 
key for such gates as these. Railleries however 
are not reasons. 

Keys in Palestine were wooden latches with 
strings tothem. Jesus says to Barjonas, ‘* What- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” ‘The pope’s clergy coucluded from 
these words, that the popes had received au- 
thority to bind and unbind the people’s oath of 
fidelity to their kings, and to dispose of kingdoms 
at their pleasure. This certainly was concluding 
magnificently. "The commons in the States Gener- 
al of France, in 1302, say in their memorial to the 
king that ‘ Boniface VIII. was b— for believing 
that God bound and imprisoned in heaven what 
Boniface bound on earth.” A famous German 
Lutheran (the great Melancthon) could not en- 
dure the idea of Jesus having said to Simon Bar- 
jonas, Cepha or Cephas, “‘ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock* will I build my assembly, my 
ehurch.” He could not conceive that God would 
use such a play of words, and that the power of 
the pope could have been established upon a pun. 
Such a doubt however can be indulged only by a 
protestant. 

Peter has been considered as having been bishop 
of Rome; but it is well known that in the apos- 
tolic age, and long after, there was no particular 
and appropriate bishopric. ‘The society of christ- 
ians did not assume a regular form until about 
the middle of the second century. It may be 
true that Peter went to Rome, and even that he 
was crucified with his head downwards, although 
that was not the usual mode of crucifixion; but 
we have no proof whatever of all this. We have 
a letter under his name, in which he says that he 
is at Babylon: acute and shrewd canonists have 
contended that by Babylon we ought to under- 
stand Rome; and upon the same principle, if he 
dated at Rome, we might have concluded that the 
letter had been written at Babylon. Men have 
Jong been in the habit of drawing such reason- 
able and judicious inferences as these; and it is 
in this manner that the world has been governed. 

There was once a clergyman who, after haying 
been made to pay extortionately for a benefice at 
Rome, an offence known by the name of simony, 
happened to be asked some time afterwards, 
whether he thought Simon Peter had ever been 
in that city? He replied, “Ido not think that 
Peter was ever there, but I am sure Simon was.” 

With respect to the personal character and 
behavior of St. Peter, it must be acknowledged 
that Paul is not the only one who was scandal- 
ized at his conduct. He was often ‘ withstood 
to the face,” as well as his successors, St. Paul 
vehemently reproached him with eating forbidden 


* Petris in Latin signifies a rock, besides being a pro- 
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meats, that is pork, blood pudding, hare, eels, the 
ixion, and the griffin; Peter vindicated himself by 
saying, that he had seen heaven opened about the 
sixth hour, and as it were a great sheet descending 
from the four corners of it, which was filled with 
creeping things, quadrupeds, and birds, while the 
voice of an angel called out to him, saying, “ Kill 
and eat.” This, says Woolston, seems to have 
been the same voice which has called out to so 
many pontiffs since, “ Gill everything; eat up the 
substance of the people.” But this reproach is 
much too strong. 

Casaubon cannot by any means bring himself 
to approve the manner in which St Peter treated 
Ananias and Sapphira his wife.‘ By what right,” 
says Casaubon, ‘did a Jew slave of the Romans 
order or permit, that all those who believed in 
Jesus should sell their inheritance, and lay down 
the price paid for it at his feet?” If an anabap- 
tist at Loudon was to order all the money belong- 
ing to his brethren to be brought and laid at his 
feet, would he not be apprehended as a seditious 
seducer, asa thief who would certainly be hanged 
at T'yburn? Was it not abominable to kill Ana- 
nias, because, after having sold his property and 
delivered over the bulk of the produce to Peter, 
he had retained for himself and his wife a few 
crowns for any case of necessity, without men- 
tioning it?) Scarcely, moreover, has Ananias ex- 
pired, before his wife arrives. Peter, instead of 
warning her charitably that he had just destroyed 
her husband by apoplexy for having kept back a 
few oboli, and cautioning her therefore to look 
well to herself, leads her as it were intention- 
ally into the snare. He asks her if her husband 
has given all his money to the saints; the poor 
woman replies in the affirmative, and dies in- 
stantly. ‘This is certainly rather severe. 

Corringius asks, why Peter, who thus killed 
the persons that had given him alms and showed 
him kindness, did not rather go and destroy all 
the learned doctors who had brought Jesus Christ 
to the cross, and who more than onee brought a 
scourging on himself? ‘ Of Peter!® says Cor- 
ringius, ‘you put to death two christians who 
bestowed alms on you, and at the same time suf- 
fer those to live who crucified your God!” 

In the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. we 
had an advocate-general of the parliament of 
Provence, a man of quality, called d’Oraison de 
Torame, who, in a book respecting the church 
militant, dedicated to Henry IV., has appropriated 
a whole chapter to the sentences pronounced by 
St. Peter in criminal causes. He says, that the 
sentence pronounced by Peter on Ananias and 
Sapphira was executed by God himself, “in the 
very terms and forms of spiritual jurisdiction.” 
His whole book is in the same strain; but Cor- 
ringius, as we perceive, is of a different opinion 
from that of our sagacious and liberal provincial 
advocate. It is pretty evident, that Corringius 
was not in the country of the inquisition when he 
published his bold remarks. 

Erasmus, in relation to St. Peter, remarked a 
somewhat curious circumstance, which is, that 
the chief of the christian religion began his apos- 
tleship with denying Jesus Christ, and that the 
first pontiff of the Jews commenced his ministry 
by making a golden calf and worshipping it. 

However that may be, Peter is described as a 
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poor man instructing the poor. He resembles 
those founders of orders who lived in indigence, 
and whose successors have become great lords 
and even princes. 

The pope, the successor of Peter, has some- 
times gained and sometimes lost; but there are 
still about fifty millions of persons in the world 
submitting in many points to his laws, besides his 
own immediate subjects. 

To obtain a master three or four hundred 
leagues from home; to suspend your own opinion 
and wait for what he puts forth as his; not to 
dare to givea final decision on a cause relating 
to certain of our fellow citizens, but through 
commissioners appointed by this stranger; not to 
dare to take possession of certain fields and vine- 
yards granted by our own sovereign, without 
paying a considerable sum to this foreign master; 
to violate the laws of our country, which prohibit 
a man’s marriage with his niece, and marry her 
legitimately by giving this foreign master a sum 
still more considerable than the former one; not 
to dare to cultivate one’s field on the day this 
stranger is inclined to celebrate the memory of 
some unknown person whom he has chosen to 
introduce into heaven by his own sole authority; 
—such are a part only of the conveniences and 
comforts of admitting the jurisdiction of a pope: 
such, if we may believe Marsais, are the liberties 
of the Gallician church. 

There are some other nations that carry their 
submission further. We have, in our own time, 
actually known a sovereign request permission 
of the pope to try in his own courts certain monks 
accused of parricide, and able neither to obtain this 
permission nor to venture on such trial without it! 

It is well known that formerly the power of the 
popes extended further. ‘They were far above 
the gods of antiquity; for the latter were merely 
supposed to dispose of empires, but the popes 
disposed of them in fact. 

Sturbinus says, that we may pardon those who 
entertain doubts of the divinity and infallibility of 
the pope, when we reflect— 

That forty schisms have profaned the chair of 
St. Peter, twenty-seven of which have been 
marked by blood— 

That Stephen VII., the son of a priest, disin- 
terred the corpse of Formosus his predecessor, 
and had the head of it cut off— 

That Sergius IIJ., convicted of assassinations, 
hed! a son by Marozia, who inherited the pope- 
dom— 

That John X., the paramour of Theodora, was 
strangled in her bed— 

That John XI., son of Sergius II., was known 
only by his gross intemperance— 

That John XI. was assassinated in the apart- 
ments of his mistress— 

That Benedict IX. both bought and sold the 
pontificate— 

That Gregory VII. was the author of five hun- 
dred years of civil war, carried on by his succes- 
sors— 

That finally, among so many ambitious, san- 
guinary, and debauched popes, there was an 
Alexander VI. whose name is pronounced with 
the same horror as those of Nero and Caligula. 

It is, we are told, a proof of the divinity of their 
character, that it has subsisted in conneetion with 
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so many crimes; but according to this, if the ca- 
liphs had displayed still more atrocious and abomi- 
nable conduct, they would have been still more 
divine. This argument, inferring their divinity 
from their wickedness, is urged by Dermius. He 
has been properly answered; but the best reply 
is to be found in the mitigated authority which 
the bishops of Rome at present exercise with dis- 
cretion; in the long possession which the emperors 
permit them to enjoy, because in fact they are 
unable to deprive them of it; and in the system 
of the balance of power, which is watched with 
jealousy by every court in Europe. 

It has been contended, and very lately, that 
there are only two nations which could invade 
Italy and crush Rome. ‘These are the Turks and 
Russians; but they are necessarily enemies; and 
besides, [ cannot distinctly anticipate mésfortunes 
so distant. 


Je ne sais point prevoir les malheurs de si loin. 
Racine, Andromache, act i. scene 2. 
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“Tue ezar Peter... . had not true genius— 
that which creates and makes all of nothing. 
Some things which he did were good: the great- 
er part were misplaced. He saw that his people 
were barbarous; he has not seen that they were 
not prepared for polishing; he would civilise them 
when they only wanted training. He wished at 
once to make Germans and English when he 
should have commenced by making Russians. 
He prevented his subjects from becoming what 
they might be, by persuading them that they were 
what they are not. It is thus that a French pre- 
ceptor forms his pupil to shine for a moment in 
his childhood, and never afterwards to be any- 
thing. The empire of Russia would subjugate 
Europe, and will be subjugated itself. The Tar- 
tars, its subjects or neighbors, will become its 
masters and ours. This revolution appears to 
me unavoidable: all the kings of Europe labor 
together to accelerate it.’* (Contrat Social, 


* To judge of a prince, we must transport ourselves 
back to the time in which he lived. If Rousseau, by 
saying that Peter I. had not true genius, means, that this 
prince has not created principles of legislation and public 
administration—principles then absolutely wiknown in 
Europe, such a reproach does not tarnish his glory. The 
czar saw that his soldiers were without discipline, and he 
gave them that of the most warlike nations of Europe. 
His people were ignorant of navigation, and in a few 
years he created a formidable fleet. For commerce, he 
adopted the principles of the people who then passed for 
the most enlightened in Europe. He felt that the Rus- 
sians only differed from other Europeans from three 
causes: the first was the excessive power of superstition 


jjover their minds, and the influence of priests over the 


government and subjects. The czar attacked supersti- 
tion at its source, by destreying the monks by the gen- 
tlest method, that of not permitting the vows until an age 
in which every man who had an inclination to take them 
was to a certainty an useless citizen. 

He rendered priests subject to the law, and left them 
only an authority subordinate to his own, in reference to 
objects of civil order, which the ignorance of our ances 
tors submitted exclusively to ecclesiastical power. 

The second cause which was opposed to the civiliza 
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livre ii-chap. viii.) These words are extracted 
from a pamphlet entitled the ‘ Contrat Social,” 
or unsocial, of the very unsociable Jean Jacques! 
Rousseau. It is not astonishing, that having per- 
formed miracles at Venice he should prophecy on 
Moscow; but as he well knows that the good 
time of miracles and prophecies has passed away, 
he ought to believe, that his prediction against 
Russia is not so infullible as it appeared to him in 
his first fit of divination. It is pleasant to an- 
nounce the fall of great empires; it consoles us 
for our littleness. It will be a fine gain for phi- 
losophy, when we shall constantly behold the 
Nogais Tartars, who can, I believe, bring twelve 
thousand men into the field, coming to subjugate 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and France. But I flat- 
ter myself, that the emperor of China, will not 
suffer it; he has already acceded to perpetual 
peace, and as he has no more jesuits about him, 
he will not trouble Europe. Jean Jacques, who 
possesses, as*he himself believes, true genius, 
finds that Peter the Great had it not. 

‘The Russians, says Jean Jacques, were never 
polished. I have seen some at least very polite, 
and who had just, delicate, agreeable, cultivated, 
and even logical minds, which Jean Jacques will 
find very extraordinary. 

As he is very gallant, he will not fail to say, 
that they are formed at the court of the empress 
of Russia, that her example has influenced them: 
but that prevents not the correctness of his pro- 


tion of Russia, was the almost general slavery of the 
peasants, whether artisans or farmers. Peter dared not 
immediately destroy servitude; but he prepared for its de- 
struction, by forming an army which rendered him inde- 
pendent of proprietors of lands, and put him in a state to 
fear them no longer; and by creating in his new capital, 
by means of foreigners invited into his empire, a trading 
and industrious people enjoying civil liberty. 

The third cause of the barbarity of the Russians was 
ignorance. He felt that he could only render his nation 
powerful by enlightening it, and this was the principal 
object of his labors. It is above all in this that he has 
shown a true genius: we cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at seeing Rousseau reproach him with not confining 
himself to training his nation; and it must be confessed, 
that the Russian who in 1700 perceived the influence of 
knowledge on the political state of empires, and could 
discover that the greatest good he could do to men was 
to substitute just ideas for the prejudices which governed 
them, had more genius than the Genevese who in 1750 
wished to prove to us the great advantages of ignorance. 

When Peter mounted the throne, Russia was nearly 
in the same state as France, Germany, and England in 
the eleventh century. The Russians, so far as the views 
of Peter have been followed, have made, in eighty years, 
more progress than we did in four centuries. Is not this 
a proof that these views were not those of an ordinary 
man? 

As to the prophecy on the future conquests of the 
Tartars, Rousseau should have observed, that barbarians 
have never conquered civilised people, except when these 
latter have neglected tactics; and that the former have al- 
ways been too few to vanquish great nations which have 
armies. There is a wide difference between dethroning | 
_ adespot; putting yourself in his place, imposing a tribute) 
on him after having conquered him, and subjugating a 
people. The Romans conquered Gaul and Spain: the 
chiefs of the Goths and Franks only drove away the Ro- 
mans, and succeeded them. 
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ne thee this empire will soon be destroy- 
ed. 

This good little man assures us, in one of his 
modest works, that a statue should be erected to 
him. It wiil not probably be either at Moscow 
or Petersburg, that any one will trouble himself 
to sculpture Jean Jacques. 

I wish, in general, that when people judge of 
nations from their garrets, they would be more 
honest and circumspect. Every poor devil can 
say What he pleases of the Romans, Athenians, 
and ancient Persians. He can deceive himself 
with impunity on the tribunes, comitias, and dic- 
tatorships. He can govern in idea two or three 
thousand leagues of country, whilst he is incapa- 
ble of governing his servant girl. In a romance, 
he can receive “an acrid kiss” from his Julia, 
and advise a prince to espouse the daughter of a 
hangman. These are follies without consequence 
—there are others which may have disastrous ef- 
fects. 

Court fools were very discreet; they insulted 
the weak alone by their buffooneries, and re- 
spected the powerful: country fools are at pre- 
sent more bold. 

It will be answered, that Diogenes and Aretin 
were tolerated. Granted; but a fly one day see- 
ing a swallow wing away with a spider’s web, 
would do the same thing, and was taken. 


SECTION II. 


May we not say of these legislators who goy- 
ern the universe at two sous the sheet, and who 
from their garrets give orders to all kings, what 
Homer said to Calchas?— 


Os ede ta eonta, ta te essomena, pro theonta. 
He knew the past, present, and future. 


It is a pity that the author of the little para- 
graph which we are going to quote knew nothing 
of the three times of which Homer speaks. 

«Peter the Great,” says he, ‘had not the ge- 
nius which makes all of nothitg.” Truly, Jean 
Jacques, [ can easily believe it; for it is said that 
God alone has this prerogative. 

‘He has not seen that his people were not pre- 
pared for polishing.” 

In this case it was admirable of the czar to pre- 
pare them. It appears to me, that it is Jean 
Jacques who has not seen that he must make use 
of the Germans and English to form Russians. 

‘‘ He has prevented his subjects from ever be- 
coming what they might be,” &c. 

Yet these same Russians have become the con- 
querors of the Turks and Tartars, the conquer- 
ors and legislators of the Crimea, and twenty dif- 
ferent nations. Their sovereign has given laws 
to nations of which even the names were un- 
known in Kurope. 

*As to the prophecy of Jean Jacques, he may 
have exalted his soul sufficiently to read the fu- 
ture. He has all the requisites of a prophet; but 
as to the past and the present, it must be confess- 
ed that he knows nothing about them. I doubt 
whether antiquity has anything comparable to the 
boldness of sending four squadrons from the ex- 
tremity of the Baltic into the seas of Greece—of 
reigning at once over the Egean and the Euxine 
seas—of carrying terror into Colchis, and to the 
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Dardanelles—of subjugating Taurida, and forcing 
the vizier Azem to fly from the shores of the 
Danube to the gates of Adrianople. 

If Jean Jacques considers s) many great ac- 
tions which astonished the attentive world as no- 
thing, he must at least confess, that there was 
some generosity in one count Orloff, who having 
taken a vessel which contained all the family and 
treasures of a pacha, sent him back both his fam- 
ily and treasures. Ifthe Russians were not pre- 
pared for polishing in the time of Peter the Great, 
let us agree that they are now prepared for great- 
ness of soul; and that Jean Jacques is not quite 
prepared for truth and reasoning. 

With regard to the future, we shall know it 
when we have Ezekiels, Isaiahs, Habakkuks, and 
Micahs; but their time has passed away; and if 
we dare say so much, it is to be feared that it will 
never return. ; 

I confess that these lies, printed in relation to 
present times, always astonish me. If these lib- 
erties are allowed in an age in which a thousand 
volumes, a thousand newspapers and journals, 
are constantly correcting each other, what faith 
can we have in those histories of ancient times, 
which collected all vague rumors without consult- 
ing any archives, which put into writing all that 
they had heard told by their grandmothers in 
their childhood, very sure that no critic would 
discover their errors? 

We had for a long time nine muses: whole- 
some criticism is the tenth, which has appeared 
very lately. She existed not in the time of Ce- 
crops, of the first Bacchus, or of Sanchoniathon, 
Thaut, Bramah, &c. People then wrote all they 
liked with impunity. At present we must be a 
little more careful. 3 


PHILOSOPHER. 
SECTION I. 


PuiLosopHer, ‘lover of wisdom,” that is, ‘of 
truth.’ All philosophers have possessed this 
two-fold character; there is not one among those 
of antiquity who did not give examples of virtue 
to mankind, and lessons of moral truth. They 
might be mistaken, and undoubtedly were so, on 
subjects of natural philosophy; but that is of 
comparatively so little importance to the conduct 
of life, that philosophers had. then no need of it. 
Ages were required to discover a part of the laws 
of nature. A single day is sufficient to enable a 

“sage to become acquainted with the duties of 
man. 

The philosopher is no enthusiast; he does not 
set himself up for a prophet; he does not repre- 
sent himself as inspired by the gods. I shall not 
therefore place in the rank of philosophers the 
ancient Zoroaster, or Hermes, or Orpheus, or 
any of those legislators in whom the nations of 
Chaldea, Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece made 
their boast. Those who called themselves the 
sons of gods were the fathers of imposture; and 
if they employed falsehood to inculeate truths, 
they were unworthy of inculcating them; they 
were not philosophers; they were at best only 
prudent liars. 

By what fatality, disgraceful perhaps to the na- 
tions of the west, has it happened that we are 
obliged to travel to the extremity of the east, in 
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order to find a sage of simple manners and char- 
acter, without arrogance and without imposture, 
who taught men how to live happy six hundred 
years before our era, at a period when the whole 
of the north was ignorant of the use of letters, 
and when the Greeks had searcely begun to dis- 
tinguish themselves by wisdom? ‘That sage is 
Confucius, who deemed too highly of his charac- 
ter as a legislator for mankind, to stoop to de- 
ceive them. What finer rule of conduct has ever 
been given since his time, throughout the earth? 

“Rule a state as you rule a family; a man 
cannot govern his family well without giving a 
good example. 

‘Virtue should be common to the laborer and 
the monarch. 

‘* Be active in preventing crimes, that you may 
lessen the trouble of punishing them. 

‘Under the good kings Yao and Xu, the Chi- 
nese were good; under the bad kings Kie and 
Chu, they were wicked. 

“Do to another as to thyself. 

‘“‘Love mankind in general, but cherish those 
who are good. Forget injuries, but never ben- 
efits. 

“IT have seen men incapable of the sciences, 
but never any incapable of virtue.” 

Let us acknowledge, that no legislator ever an- 
nounced to the world more useful truths. 

A multitude of Greek philosophers taught af- 
terwards a morality equally pure. Had they dis- 
tinguished themselves only by their vain systems 
of natural philosophy, their names would be men- 
tioned at the present day only in derision. If 
they are still respected, it is because they were 
Just, and because they taught mankind to be so. 

It is impossible to read certain passages of Pla- 
to, and particularly the admirable exordium of 
the laws of Zaleucus, without experiencing an 


ardent love of honorable and generous actions. 
‘The Romans have their Cicero, who alone is 
perhaps more valuable than all the philosophers 
of Greece. After him come men more respecta- 
ble still, but whom we may almost despair of im- 
itating; these are Epictetus in slavery, and the 
Antonines and Julian upon a throne. 

Where is the citizen to be found among us 
who would deprive himself, hike Julian, Antoni- 
nus, and Marcus Aurelius, of all the refined ac- 
commodations of our delicate and luxurious modes 
of living? Who would, like them, sleep on the 
bare ground? Who would restrict himself to 
their frugal habits? Who would, like them, 
march bare-headed and bare-footed at the head 
of the armies, exposed sometimes to the burning 
sun, and at other times to the freezing blast? 
Who would, like them, keep perfect mastery of 
all his passions? We have among us devotees, 
but where are the sages?. where are the souls 
just and tolerant, serene and undaunted? 

There have been some philosophers of the 
closet in France; and all of them, with the ex- 
ception of Montaigne, have been persecuted. It 
seems to me the last degree of malignity that our 
nature can exhibit, to attempt to oppress those 
who devote their best endeavors to correct and 
Tat cae it. 

can easily conceive of the fanatics of one sect 
slaughtering those of another sect; that the fran- 
ciscans should hate the dominicans, and that a 
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bad artist should cabal and intrigue for the de- 
struction of an artist that surpasses him; but that 
the sage Charron should have been menaced with 
the loss of life; that the learned and noble-minded 
Ramus should have been actually assassinated; 
that Descartes should have been obliged to with- 
draw to Holland in order to escape the rage of 
ignorance; that Gassendi should have been often 
compelled to retire to Digne, far distant from the 
calumnies of Paris,—are events that load a nation 
with eternal opprobrium. 

One of the philosophers who were most perse- 
cuted, was the immortal Bayle, the honor of human 
nature. I shall be told that the name of Jurieu, 
his slanderer and persecutor, is become exeera- 
ble; I acknowledge that it is so; that of the jesuit 
le Tellier is become so likewise; but is it the less 
true that the great men whom he oppressed ended 
their days in exile and penury? 

One of the pretexts made use of for reducing 
Bayle to poverty, was his article of David, in his 
valuable dictionary. He was reproached with 
not praising actions which were in themselves 
unjust, sanguinary, atrocious, contrary to good 
faith, or grossly offensive to decency. 

Bayle certainly has not praised David for hay- 

_ing, according to the Hebrew historian, collected 
six hundred vagabonds overwhelmed with debts 
and crimes; for having pillaged his countrymen 
at the head of these banditti; for having resolved 
to destroy Nabal and his whole family, because 
he refused paying contributions to him; for hav- 
ing hired out his services to king Achish the enemy 
of his country; for having afterwards betrayed 
Achish, notwithstanding his kindness to him; for 
having sacked the villages in alliance with that 
king; for having massacred in these villages every 
human being, including even infants at the breast, 
that no one might be found ona future day to give 
testimony of his depredations, as if an infant could 
have possibly disclosed his villainy; for having 
destroyed all the inhabitants of some other vil- 
Jages under saws, and harrows, and axes, and in 
brickkilns; for having wrested the throne from 
Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, by an act of perfidy; 
for having despoiled of his property and after- 
wards put to death Mephibosheth, the grandson 
of Saul, and son of his own peculiar friend and 

enerous protector Jonathan; or for having de- 
livered up to the Gibeonites two other sons of 
Saul, and five of his grandsons who perished by 
the gallows. 

I do not notice the extreme incontinence of 
David, his numerous concubines, his adultery 
with Bathsheba, or his murder of Uriah. | 

What then! is it possible that the enemies of 
Bayle should have expected or wished him to eu- 
logize all these cruelties and crimes? Ought he 
to have said—Go, ye princes of the earth, and 
imitate the man after God’s own heart; massacre 
without pity the allies of your benefactor; destroy 
or deliver over to destruction the whole family of 
your king; appropriate to your own pleasures all 
the women, while you are pouring out the blood 
of the men; and you will thus exhibit models of 
human virtue, especially if, in addition to all the 
rest, you do but compose a book of psalms? 

Was not Bayle perfectly correct in his observa- 
tion, that if David was the man after God’s own 
heart, it must have been by his penitence, and 
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not by his crimes? Did not Bayle perform a 
service to the human race when he said, that 
God, who undoubtedly dictated the Jewish his- 
tory, has not consecrated all the crimes recorded 
in that history? ; 

However, Bayle was in fact persecuted, and by 
whom? By the very men who had been else- 
where persecuted themselves; by refugees, who 
in their own country would have been delivered 
over to the flames; and these refugees were op- 
posed by other refugees called jansenists, who 
had been driven from their own country by the 
jesuits: who have at length been themselves 
driven from it in their turn. 

Thus all the persecutors declare against each 
other mortal war, while the philosopher, op- 
pressed by them all, contents himself with pity- 
ing them. 

It is not generally known, that Fontenelle, in 
1718, was on the point of losing his pensions, 
place, and liberty, for having published in France, 
twenty years before, what may be called an 
Abridgment of the learned Van Dale’s Treatise 
on Oracles, in which he had taken particular care 
to retrench and modify the original work, so as 
to give no unnecessary offence to fanaticism. A 
jesuit had written against Fontenelle, and he had 
not deigned to make him any reply; and that was 
enough to induce the jesuit Le Tellier, confessor 
to Louis XIV. to accuse Fontenelle to the king 
of atheism. 

Bui for the fortunate mediation of M. d?Ar- 
genson, the son of a forging solicitor of Vire— 
a son worthy of such a father, as he was de- 
tected in forgery himself—would have proscrib- 
ed, in his old age, the nephew of the great Cor- 
neille. 

It is so easy for a confessor to seduce his peni- 
tent, that we ought to bless God that Le Tellier 
did no more harm than is justly imputed to him. 
There are two situations in which seduction and 
calumny cannot easily be resisted—the bed and 
the confessional. 

We have always seen philosophers persecuted 
by fanatics. But can it be really possible, that 
men of letters should be seen mixed up in a busi- 
ness so odious; and that they should often be ob- 
served sharpening the weapons against their breth- 
ren, by which they are themselves almost univer- 
sally destroyed or wounded ia their turn? 

Unhappy men of letters, does it become you to 
turn informers? Did the Romans ever find a 
Garasse, a Chaumieux, or a Hayet, to accuse a 
Lucretius, a Possidonius, a Varro, or a Pli- 
ny? 

eae inexpressible is the meanness of being a 
hypocrite! how horrible is it to be a mischievous 
and malignant hypocrite! There were no hypo- 
crites in ancient Rome, which reckoned usa small 
portion of its innumerable subjects. ‘There were 
impostors, I admit, but not religious hypocrites, 
which are the most profligate and cruel species 
of all. Why is it that we see none such in Eng- 
land,* and whence does it arise that there still are 
such in France? Philosophers, you will solve 
this problem with ease. 


* Certain pettifoeging societies and canting combina- 
tions for the carrying on of partial prosecution, did not 
exist in England in the time of Voltaire—T. 
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This briiiant and beautiful name has been 
sometimes honored, and sometimes disgraced; 
like that of poet, mathematician, monk, priest, 
and everything dependent upon opinion. 

Domitian banished the philosophers, and Lu- 
cian derided them. But what sort of philosophers 
and mathematicians were they whom the monster 
Domitian exiled? They were jugglers with their 
cups and balls; the calculators of horoscopes, 
fortune-tellers, miserable peddling Jews who com- 
posed philtres and talismans; gentry who had 
special and sovereign power over evil spirits, who 
evoked them from their infernal habitations, made 
them take possession of the bodies of men and 
women by certain words or signs, and dislodged 
them by other words or signs. 

And what were the philosophers that Lucian 
held up to public ridicule? They were the dregs 
of the human race. They were a set of profligate 
beggars incapable of applying to any useful pro- 
fession or occupation; men perfectly resembling 
the ‘Poor Devil,’ who has been described to us 
with so much both of truth and humor; men who 
are undecided whether to wear a livery, or to 
write the almanac of the ‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ * 
the marvellous year; whether to work on reviews, 
or on roads; whether to turn soldiers or priests; 
who in the mean time frequent the coffee-houses, 
to give their opinion upon the last new piece, 
upon God, upon being in general, and the various 
modes of being; who will then borrow your 
money, and immediately go away and write a 
libel against you in conjunction with the barrister 
Marchand, or the creature called Chaudon, or 
the equally despicable wretch called Bonneval. 

It was not from such a school that the Ciceros, 
the Atticuses, the E;pictetuses, the ‘Trajans, Adri- 
ans, Antonines, and Julians proceeded. 

It was not such a school that formed a king of 
Prussia, who has composed as many philosophical 
treatises as he has gained battles, and who has 
levelled with the dust as many prejudices’ as ene- 
mies. 

A victorious empress, at whose name the Ot- 
tomans tremble, and who so gloriously rules an 
empire more extensive than that of Rome, would 
never have been a great Jegislatrix, had she not 
been a philosopher. Every northern prince is so, 
and the north puts the south to absolute shame. 
If the confederates of Poland had only a very 
small share of philosophy, they would not expose 
their country, their estates, and their houses, to 
pillage; they would not drench their territory in 
blood; they would not obstinately and wantonly 
reduce themselves to being the most miserable of 
mankind; they would listen to the voice of their 
philosophic king, who has given so many noble 
proofs and so many admirable lessons of modera- 
tion and prudence in vain. 

The great Julian was a philosopher when he 
wrote to his ministers and pontiffs his exquisite 
letters, abounding in clemency and wisdom, which 
all men of judgment and feeling highly admire, 


* The production of an Abbé d’Etrée of the village of 
Etrée. 

+ The barrister Marchand, author of the <« Political 
Testament of an Academician,’’ an abominable libel. 
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even at the present day, however sincerely they 
may condemn his errors. 

Constantine was not a philosopher when he as- 
sassinated his relations, bis son and his wife, and 
when, reeking with the tlood of his family, he 
swore that God had sent to him the ‘* Labarum” 
in the clouds. 

It is a long bound that carries us from Con- 
stantine to Charles IX. and Henry III., kings of 
one of the fifty great provinces of the Roman 
empire. But if these kings had been philoso- 
phers, one would not have been guilty of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the other 
would not have made scandalous processions, nor 
have been reduced to the necessity of assassin- 
ating the duke of Guise and the cardinal his 
brother, and at Jength have been assassinated 
himself by a young jacobin, for the love of God 
and of the holy church. 

If Louis the just, the thirteenth monarch of that 
name, had been a philosopher, he would not have 
permitted the virtuous de Thou and the innocent 
marshal de Marillac to have been dragged to the 
scaffold; he would not have suffered his mother 
to perish with hunger at Cologne; and his: reign 
would not have been an uninterrupted succession 
of intestine discords and calamities. 

Compare with those princes, thus ignorant, 
superstitious, cruel, and enslaved by their own 
passions or those of their ministers, such a man 
as Montaigne, or Charron, or the chancellor de 
PHospital, or the historian de Thou, or la Mothe 
Le Vayer, or a Locke, a Shaftesbury, a Sidney, 
or a Herbert; and say whether you would rather 
be governed by those sovereigns or by these 
sages. 

When I speak of philosophers I do not mean 
the coarse and brutal cynics who appear desirous 
of being apes of Diogenes, but the men who imi- 
tate Plato and Cicero. 

As for you, voluptuous courtiers, and you also, 
men of petty minds, invested with a petty em- 
ployment which confers on you a petty authority 
in a petty country, who uniformly exclaim against _ 
and abuse philosophy, proceed as long as you 
please with your invective railing. I consider 
you as the Nomentanuses inveighing against 
Horace; and the Cotins attempting to cry down 
Boileau. 
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The stiff lutheran, the savage calvinist, the 
proud Anglican high churchman, the fanatical 
jansenist, the jesuit always aiming at dominion, 
even in exile and at the very gallows, the sorbon- 
nist who deems himself one of the fathers of a 
council; these, and some imbecile beings under 
their respective guidance, inveigh incessantly and 
bitterly against philosophy. They are all differ- 
ent species of the canine race, snorting and howl- 
ing in their peculiar ways against a beautiful 
horse that is pasturing in a verdant meadow, and 
who never enters into contest with them about 
any of the carrion carcases upon which they feed, 
and for which they are perpetually fighting with 
one another, 

They every day produce from the press their 
trash of philosophic theology, their philosophico- 
theological dictionaries; their old and battered 
arguments, as common as the streets, which they 
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denommate ‘ demonstrations;” and their ten 
thousand times repeated and ridiculous assertions 
which they call “lemmas,” and “ corollaries;” 
as false comers cover a lead crown with a plating 
of silver. 

They perceive that they are despised by all 
persons of reflection, and that they can no longer 
deceive any but a few weak old women. This 
state is far more humiliating and mortifying than 
even being expelled from France and Spain and 
Naples. Everything can be supported except 
contempt. We are told, that when the devil was 
conquered by Raphael (as it is clearly proved he 
was) that haughty compound of body and spirit 
at first easily consoled himself with the idea of the 
chances of war. But when he understood that 
Raphael laughed at him, he roundly swore that 
he would never forgive him. Accordingly, the 
jesuits never forgave Pascal; accordingly, Jurieu 
went on calumniating Bayle even to the grave; andj 
just in the same manner all the Tartuffes, all the 
hypocrites, in Moliére’s time, inveighed against 
that author to his dying day. | 

In their rage they resort to calumnies, as in! 
their folly they publish arguments. 

One of the most determined slanderers, as well | 
as one of the most contemptible reasoners that we 
have among us, is an ex-jesuit of the name of 
Paulian, who published a theologico-philosophi- 
cal rhapsody in the city of Avignon, formerly a 

pal city, and perhaps destined to be so again,* 
This person accuses the authors of the Encyclo- 
pedia of having said,— 

‘That as man is by his nature open only to 
the pleasures of the senses, these pleasures are 
consequently the sole objects of his desires. 

“That man in himself has neither vice nor 
virtue, neither good nor bad morals, neither just- 
ice nor injustice. 

‘<'That the pleasures of the senses produce all 
the virtues. 

_ That in order to be happy, men must extin- 
guish remorse,” &e. 

In what articles of the Encyclopedia, of which 
five new editions have lately commenced, are 
these horrible positions to be found? You are 
bound actually to produce them. Have you car- 
ried the insolence of your pride and the madness| 
of your character to such an extent, as to imagine 
that you will be believed on your bare word? 
These ridiculous absurdities may be found per- 
haps in the works of your own casuists, or those 
of the Porter of the Chartreux, but they are cer- 
tainly not to be found in the articles of the Ency- 
clopedia composed by M. Diderot, M. d’Alem- 
bert, the chevalier Jaucourt, or M. de Voltaire. 
You have never seen them in the articles of the 
count de Tressan, nor in those of Messrs. Blon- 
del, Boucher-d’Argis, Marmontel, Venel, ‘Tron- 
vhin, d’Aubenton, d’Argenville, and various others, 
who generously devoted their time and labors to 
enrich the Encyclopedic Dictionary, and thereby 
conferred an everlasting benefit on Europe. 
Most assuredly, not one of them is chargeable 
with'the abominations you impute to them. On- 
ly yourself, and Abraham Chaumieux the vinegar 

Tah: 


-* This article was printed when the king of France 
was in possession of the city of Avignon—See the arti- 
ele Avicnon. 
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merchant and crucified convulsionary, could be 
capable of broaching so infamous a calumny. 

You confound error with truth, because you 
have not sense sufficient to distinguish between 
them. You wish to stigmatise as impious the 
maxim adopted by all publicists, ‘That every 
man is free to choose his country.” 

What! you contemptible preacher of slavery, 
was not queen Christina free to travel to France 
and reside at Rome? Were not Casimir and 
Stanislaus authorised to end their days in France? 
Was it necessary, because they were Poles, that 
they should die in Poland?) Did Goldoni, Van- 
loo, and Cassini give offence to God by settling 
at Paris? Have all the Irish, who have estab- 
lished themselves in fame and fortune in France, 
committed by so doing a mortal sin? 

And you have the-stupidity to print such ex- 
travagance and absurdity as this, and Riballier 
has stupidity enough to approve and sanction 
you; and you range in one and the same class 
Bayle, Montesquieu, and the madman de la Me- 
trie; and it may be added, you have found the 
French nation too humane and indulgent, not- 
withstanding all your slander and malignity, to 
deliver you over to anything but scorn! 

What! do you dare to calumniate your coun- 
try (if indeed a jesuit can be said to have a coun- 
try)? Do you dare to assert, “ that philosophers 
alone in France attribute to chance the union and 
disunion of the atoms which constitute the soul 
of man?” ‘ Mentiris impudentissime!” I defy 
you to produce a single book, published within 
the last thirty years, in which anything at all is 
attributed to chance, which is merely a word 
, without a meaning. 

Do you dare to accuse the sagacious and ju- 
dicious Locke of having said, “that it is possible 
the soul may be a spirit, but that he is not per- 
fectly sure it is so; and that we are unable to de- 
cide what it may be able or unable to acquire?” 

‘* Mentiris impudentissime!”? Locke, the truly 
respectable and venerable Locke, says expressly, 
in his answer to the cavilling and sophistical 
Stillingfleet, ‘“I am strongly persuaded, that al- 
though it cannot be shown (by mere reason) that 
the soul is immaterial, because the veracity of 
God is a demonstration of the truth of all that he 
has revealed, and the absence of another demon- 
istration can never throw any doubt upon what is 
already demonstrated.” 

See moreover, under the article Sout, how 
Locke expresses himself on the bounds of human 
knowledge, and the immensity of the power of 
the Supreme Being. P 
| The great philosopher Bolingbroke declares, 
that the opinion opposite to Locke’s is blasphemy. 

All the fathers, during the three first ages of 
the church, regarded the soul as a light attenuat- 
ed species of matter, but did not the less, in con- 
sequence, regard it as immortal. But now, for- 
sooth, even your college drudges consequentially 
put themselves forward, and denounce as “ athe- 
ists” those who, with the fathers of the christian 
church, think that God is able to bestow and to 
preserve the immortality of the soul, whatever 
may be the substance it consists of. 

You carry your audacity so far as to discover 
atheism in the following words, ‘“‘ Who produces 
motion in nature? God. Who produces vege- 
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tation in plants? God. Who produces motion 
in animals? God. Who produces thought in 
man? God.” 

We cannot so properly say on this occasion, 
‘‘ mentiris impudentissime;”? but we should rather 
say, you impudently blaspheme the truth. 

We conclude with observing, that the hero of 
the ex-jesuit Paulian is the ex-jesuit Patouillet, 


the author of a bishop’s mandate in which all the 
parliaments of the kingdom are insulted. This 
mandate was burned by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Nothing after this was wanting but for 
the ex-jesuit Paulian to elevate the ex-jesuit No- 
notte to be a father of the church, and to canon- 
ise the jesuits Malagrida, Guignard, Garnet, and 
Oldham, and all other jesuits to whom God has 
granted the grace of being hanged or quartered: 
they were all of them great metaphysicians, great 
philosophico-theologians. 


SECTION IV. 


People who never think, frequently inquire of 
those who do think, what has been the use of 
philosophy? To destroy in England the religious 
rage which brought Charles I. to the scaffold; to 
deprive an archbishop in Sweden of the power, 
with a papal bull in his hand, of shedding the 
blood of the nobility; to preserve in Germany re- 
ligious peace, by holding up theological disputes 
to ridicule; finally, to extinguish in Spain the 
hideous and devouring flames of the inquisition. 

Gauls! unfortunate Gauls! it prevents stormy 
and factious times from producing among you a 
second ‘ Fronde,” and a second ‘“ Damiens.” 

Priests of Rome! it compels you to suppress 
your bull ‘In ccena domini,” that monument of 
impudence and stupidity. 

Nations! it humanizes your manners. 


Kings, 
it gives you instruction! 


i 
SECTION V. 


The philosopher is the lover of wisdom and 
truth; to be a sage, is to avoid the senseless and 
the depraved. ‘The philosopher therefore should 
live only among philosophers. 

I will suppose that there are still some sages 
among the pia if one of these, when dining in 
company with some rabbis, should help himself 
to a plate of eels or hare, or if he cannot refrain 
from a hearty laugh at some superstitious and 
ridiculous observations made by them in the course 
of conversation, he is forever ruined in the syna- 
gogue: the like remark may be made of a Mus- 
sulman, a Guebre, or a Banian. 

I know it is contended by many, that the sage 
should never develope his opinions to the vulgar; 
that he should be a madman with the mad, and 
foolish among fools: no one however has yet ven- 
tured to say, that he should be a knave among 
knaves. But if it be required that a sage should 
always Join in opinion with the deluders of man- 
kind, is not this clearly the same as requiring that 
he should not be an honest man? Would any 
one require that a respectable physician should 
always be of the same opinion as charlatans? 

The sage is a physician of souls. He ought to 
bestow his remedies on those who ask them of 
him, and avoid the company of quacks, who will 
infallibly persecute him. If therefore a madman 
of Asia Minor, or a madman of India, says to the 
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sage, My good friend, I think you do not. believe 
in the mare Borac, or in the metamorphoses of 
Vishnoo: I will denounce you, I will hinder you 
from being bostangi, I will destroy your credit, I 
will persecute you; the sage ought to pity him 
and be silent. 

If ignorant persons, but at the same time per- 
sons of good understanding and dispositions, and 
willing to receive instruction, should ask him, 
Are we bound to believe that the distance between 
the moon and Venusis only five hundred leagues, 
and that between Mercury and the sun the same, 
as the principal fathers of the Mussulman religion 
insist, in opposition to all the most learned as- 
tronomers?—the sage may reply to them, that 
the fathers may possibly be mistaken. He should 
at all times inculcate upon them, that an hundred 
abstract dogmas are not of the value of a single 
good action, and that it is better to relieve one 
individual in distress, than to be profoundly ac- 
quainted with the abolishing and abolished. ... . 

When a rustic sees a serpent ready to dart at 
him, he will kill it; when a sage perceives a bigot 
and a fanatic, what will he do? he will prevent 
them from biting. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
SECTION I. 


Write filosophy or philosophy as you please, 
but agree that as soon as it appears it is persecut- 
ed. Dogs to whom you present an aliment for 
which they have no taste, bite you. 

You will say that I repeat myself; but we must 
an hundred times remind mankind, that the holy 
conclave condemned Galileo, and that the pedants 
who declared all the good citizens excommunicat- 
ed who should submit to the great Henry IV. 
were the same who condemned the only truths 
which could be found in the works of Des- 
cartes. 

All the spaniels of the theological kennel bark» 
at one another, and all together at De Thou, La& 
Mothe, Le Vayer, and Bayle. What nonsense 
has been written by little Celtic scholars against 
the wise Locke! 

These Celts say that Cesar, Cicero, Seneca, 
Pliny, and Marcus Aurelius, might be philoso- 
phers, but that philosophy is not permitted among 
the Celts. We answer, that it is permitted and 
very useful among the French; that nothing has 
done more good to the English; and that it is 
time to exterminate barbarity. 

You reply, that that will never come to pass. 
No; with the uninformed and foolish it will not; 
but with honest people the affair is soon con- 
cluded. 

SECTION II, 


One of the great misfortunes, as also one of the 
great follies, of mankind, is, that in all countries 
which we call polished, except perhaps China, 
priests concern themselves with what belongs on- 
ly to philosophers. ‘These priests interfered with 
regulating the year; it was, they say, their right; 
for it was necessary that the people should know 
their holydays. ‘Thus the Chaldean, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman priests believed themseives 
mathematicians and astronomers;—but what ma- 
thematics and astronomy! Whoever makes a 
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trade of quackery cannot have a just and enlight- 
ened mind. ‘They were astrologers, and never 
astronomers,* 

The Greek priests themselves first made the 
year to consist enly of three hundred and sixty 
days. Their geometricians must have informed 
them that they were deceived by five days and 
more. They therefore corrected their year. 
Other geometricians further showed them that 
they were deceived by six hours. Iphitus obliged 
them to change their Greek almanac. 'They 
added one day in four years to their faulty year; 
Iphitus celebrated this change by the institution 
of the Olympiads. 

They were finally obliged to have recourse to 
the philosopher Meton, who, combining the year 
of the moon with that of the sun, composed his 
cycle of nineteen years, at the end of which the 
sun and moon returned to the same point within 
an hour anda half. 'This cycle was graven in 
gold in the public place of Athens; and it is of 
this famous golden number that we still make 
use, with the necessary corrections. 

We well know what ridiculous confusion the 
Roman priests introduced in their computation 
of the year. 

‘Their blunders were so great, that their sum- 
mer holydays arrived in winter. Cesar, the uni- 
versal Ceesar, was obliged to bring the philosopher 
Sosigenes from Alexandria, to repair the enor- 
mous etrors of the pontiffs. ; 

When it was necessary to correct the calendar 
of Julius Czesar, under the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII. to whom did they address themselves? 
Was it to some inquisitor? It was to a philoso- 
pher and physician named Lilio. 

When the almanac was given to Professor 
Cogé, rector of the university, to compose, he 
knew not even the subject. ‘They were obliged 
to apply to M. de Lalande, of the academy of 
sciences, who was burdened with this very pain- 
ful task, too poorly recompensed. 

The rhetorician Cogé therefore made a great 
mistake, when he preposed for the prize of the 
university this subject so strangely expressed:— 

« Non magis Deo quam regibus infensa est ista 
que vocatur hodié philosophia.”—T hat which we 
now call philosophy is not more the enemy of 
God than of kings. 

He would say less the enemy. He has taken 
magis for minus. And the poor man ought to 
know that our academies are not enemies either 
to the king or God.f 


SECTION ITI. 


If philosophy has done so much honor to 
France in the Encyclopedia, it must also be con- 
fessed that the ignorance and envy which have 
dared to condemn this work would have covered 
France with opprebrium, if twelve or fifteen con- 
vulsionaries, who formed a cabal, could be re- 
garded as the organs of France: they were really 
only the ministers of fanaticism and sedition; 

those who forced the king to dissolve the body 
_which they had seduced. Their fanatical credu- 


_ * See the article AsTRoLoGY. ; 
__ t See the discourse of the advocate Belleguir on this 
subject; it is curious enough.—Vol. I. of the Philo- 
sophy. 
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lity for convulsions and the miserable impostures 
of St. Medard was so strong, that they obliged a 
magistrate, elsewhere wise and respectable, to 
say in full parliament, that the miracles of the 
catholic church always existed. By these mira- 
cles, we can only understand those of convulsions, 
for assuredly, it never performed any others; at 
least, if we believe not in the little children re- 
suscitated by St. Ovid. The time of miracles is 
passed; the triumphant church has no longer oc- 
casion for them. Seriously: was there one of 
the persecutors of the Encyclopedia who under- 
stood a word of the articles Astronomy, Dyna- 
mics, Geometry, Metaphysics, Botany, Medicine, 
or Anatomy, of which this book, become so ne- 
cessary, treats in every volume?* What a crowd 
of absurd imputations and gross calumnies have 
they accumulated against this treasure of all the 
sciences! ‘They should be reprinted at the end 
of the Encyclopedia, to eternise their shame. 
See what it is to judge a work which they were 
not even fit to study. The fools! they have ex- 
claimed that philosophy ruined catholicism. What 
then, in twenty millions of people, has one been 
found who has vexed the least officer of the 
parish! one who has failed in respect to the 
churches! one who has publicly proffered against 
our ceremonies a single word which approached 
the virulence with which these railers have ex- 
pressed themselves against the regal authority? 

Let us repeat, that philosophy never did evil to 
the state, and that fanaticism, joined to the esprit 
du corps, has done much in all times. 


SECTION IV. 
Substance of Ancient Philosophy. 


I have consumed about forty years of my pil- 
grimage in two or three corners of the world, 
seeking the philosopher’s stone called truth. I 
have consulted all the adepts of antiquity, Epi- 
curus and Augustin, Plato and Malebranche, and 
I still remain in ignorance. In all the crucibles 
of philosophers, there are pechaps twe or three 
ounces of gold, but all the rest is caput martwum,, 
insipid mire, from which nothing can be extracted. 

It seems to me that the Greeks, our masters, 
wrote much more to show their intellect, than 
they made use of their intellect to instruct them- 
selves. I see not asingle author of antiquity who 
has a consistent, methodical, clear system, going 
from consequence to consequence, 

All that I have been able to obtain by compar- 
ing and combining the systems of Plato, of the 
tutor of Alexander, Pythagoras, and the Orientals, 
is this :— 

Chance is a word void of sense; nothing can 
exist without a cause. ‘The world is arranged 
according to mathematical laws; therefore it is. 
arranged by an intelligence. 


* We well know, that all is not equal in this immense 
work, and that it is not possible for it to be so. The ar- 
ticles of Cahuac and other similar intruders cannot equal. 
those of Diderot, D’Alembert, Jaucourt, Boucher, D’- 
Argis, Venel, Du Marsais, and so many other true phi- 
losophers; but altogether the work is an eternal service 
rendered to mankind, as a proof of which it is reprinting 
everywhere. The same honor is not paid to its detract- 
ors. That they have existed, is only known by the 
mention which we make of them, 
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It is not an intelligent being like myself who 
presided at the formation of the world; for I can- 
not form a miserable worm; therefore the world 
is the work of an intelligence prodigiously su- 
perior. 

Does this being, who possesses intelligence and 
power in so high a degree, necessarily exist? It 
must be so; for he must either have received be- 
ing from another, or through his own nature. If 
he has received his being from another, which is 
very difficult to conceive, I must look up to this 
other, which will in that case be the first cause. 
On whichever side I turn, I must admit a first 
cause, powerful and intelligent, who by his own 
nature is necessarily so. 

Has this first cause created things out of no- 
thing? We cannot conceive that to create out 
of nothing is to change nothing into something. 
I cannot admit such a creation, at least until I 
find invincible reasons which force me to admit 
what my mind can never comprehend. 

All that exists appears to exist necessarily, since 
it exists; for if to-day there is a reason for the 
existence of things, there was one yesterday; 
there has been one in all times; and this cause 
must always have had its effect, without which 
it would have been an useless cause during 
eternity. 

But how can things have always existed, being 
visibly under the hand of the first cause? ‘This 
hocks must always have acted in like manner. 

here is no sun without light, there is no motion 
without a being passing from one point of space 
to another. 

There is therefore a powerful and intelligent 
being who has always acted; and if this being had 
not acted, of what use to him would have been 
his existence? All things are therefore emana- 
tions from this first cause. 

But how can we imagine that stone and clay 
may be emanations of the eternal, intelligent, and 
puissant being? 

Of two things one must be: either that the mat- 
ter of this stone and mine necessarily exists of 
itself, or that it exists necessarily by this first 
cause; there is no medium. 

Thus, therefore, there are but two parts to 
take: either to admit matter eternal of itself, or 
matter eternally proceeding from a powerful, in- 
telligent, eternal being. 

But existing of its own nature, or emanating 
from a producing being, it exists from all eternity, 
because it exists; and there is no reason that it 
might not have always existed. 

If matter is eternally necessary, it is in con- 
sequence impossible, it is contradictory, that it 
should not exist; but what man can assure us that 
it is impossible, that it is contradictory, that this 
fly and this flint have not always existed? We 
are however obliged to swallow this difliculty, 
which more astonishes the imagination than con- 
tradicts the principles of reasoning, 

Indeed, as soon as we have conceived that all 
has emanated from the supreme and intelligent 
being; that nothing has emanated from him with- 
out reason; that this being, always existing, must 
always have acted; that consequently all things 
must have eternally proceeded from the bosom 
of his existence,—we should no more be deterred 
from believing the matter of which this fly and 
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flint are formed is eternal, than we are deterred 
from conceiving light to be an emanation of the. 
all-powerful being. 

Since I am an extended and thinking being, my 
extent and thought are the necessary productions 
of this being. It is evident to me that I cannot 
give myself extent or thought. I have therefore 
received both from this necessary being. 

Can he have given me what he has not? I 
have intelligence; I am in space; therefore he is 
intelligent and is m space. 

To say that the eternal being, the all-powerful 
God, has from al] time necessarily filled the uni- 
verse with his productions, is not taking from him 
his free-will; but on the contrary, for free-will is 
but the power of acting. God has always fully 
acted; therefore God hus always used the plemi- 
tude of his liberty. 

The liberty which we call indifference is a word 
without an idea—an absurdity; for this would be 
to determine without reason; it would be an ef- 
fect without a cause. Therefore God cannot 
have this pretended free-will, which is a contra- 
diction in terms. He has therefore always acted 
by the same necessity which causes his existence. 
It is therefore impossible for the world to exist 
without God; it is impossible for God to exist 
without the world. 

This world is filled with beings who succeed 
each other; therefore God has always produced 
beings in succession. 

These preliminary assertions are the basis of 
the ancient eastern philosophy and of that of the 
Greeks. We must except Democritus and Epi- 
curus, whose corpuscular philosophy has combat- 
ted these dogmas. But let us remark, that the 
Epicureans were founded on an entirely erro- 
neous philosophy, and that the metaphysical sys- 
tem of all the other philosophy subsisted with all 
the physical systems. All nature, except the void, 
contradicts Epicurus, and no phenomenon con- 
tradicts the philosophy which I explain. Nowa 
philosophy which agrees with all which passes in 
nature, and which contents the most attentive 
minds, is it not superior to all other unrevealed 
systems? 

After the assertions of the most ancient philo- 
sophers, which I have approached as nearly as 
possible, what remains to us? A chaos of doubts 
and chimeras. I believe that there never was a 
philosopher of a system, who did not confess at 
the end of his life that he had lost his time. It 
must be confessed, that the inventors of the me- 
chanical arts have been much more useful to men 
than the inventors of syllogisms. He who ima- 
gined a ship, towers much above him who imagin- 
ed innate ideas. 
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REGIMEN is superior to medicine, especially as, 
from time immemorial, out of every hundred phy- 
sicians, ninety-eight are charlatans. Moliére was 
right in laughing at them; for nothing is more 
ridiculous than to witness an infinite number of 
silly women, and men no Jess women, when they 
have eaten, drunk, sported, or abstained from re- 
pose too much, call in a physician for the head- 
ache, invoke him like a god, and request him to 
work the miracle of producing an alliance be- 
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tween health and intemperance, not omitting to 
fee the said god, who laughs at their folly. 

It is not however the less true, that an able phy- 
sician may preserve life on an hundred occasions,* 
and restore to us the use of our limbs. When a 
man falls into an apoplexy, it is neither a captain 
of infantry nor a serjeant at law who will cure 
him. IPf cataracts are formed on my eyes, it is 
not my neighbor who will relieve me. I distin- 
gnish not between physicians and surgeons, these 
professions being so intimately: connected. 

Men who are occupied in the restoration of 
health to other men, by the joint exertion of skill 
and humanity, are above all the great of the 
earth. They even partake of divinity, since to 
preserve and renew is almost as noble as to cre- 
ate. 

The Roman people had no physicians for more 
than five hundred years, This people, whose 
sole occupation was slaughter, in particular cul- 
tivated not the art of prolonging life. What 
therefore happened at Rome to those who had a 
putrid fever, a fistula, a gangrene, or an inflam- 
imation of the stomach? They died. The small 
number of great physicians introduced into Rome 
were only slaves. A physician among the great 
Roman patricians was a species of luxury, like a 
cook. Every rich man had his perfumers, his 
bathers, his harpers, and his physician. The 
celebrated Musa, the physician of Augustus, was 
a slave; he was freed and made a Roman knight; 
after which physicians became persons of con- 
sideration. 

When christianity was so fully established as 
to bestow on us the felicity of possessing monks, 
they were expressly forbidden, by many councils, 
from practising medicine. ‘They should have pre- 
scribed a precisely contrary line of conduct, if it 
were desirable to render them useful to mankind. 

_ How beneficial to society, were monks, obliged 
to study medicine and to cure our aliments for 
God’s sake! Having nothing to gain but heaven, 
they would never be charlatans; they would 
equally instruct themselves in our diseases and 
their remedies, one of the finest of occupations, 
and the only one forbidden them. It has been 
objected, that they would poison the impious; but 
even that would be advantageous to the church. 
Had this been the case, Luther would never have 
stolen one half of catholic Europe from our holy 
father the pope; for in the first fever which might 
have seized the augustin Luther, a dominican 
would have prepared his pills. You will tell me 
that he would not have taken them; but with a 
little address this might have been managed. But 
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* This is not because our days are not numbered. It 
is certain that everything is the result of an invincible 
necessity, without which all would proceed by chance— 
an absolute absurdity. No man can augment either the 
number of his days, or his hairs; no physician, er even 
angel, can add one minute to the minutes. which the 
eternal order of things has irrevocably destined to us; 
but he who is destined to be stricken at a certain moment 
with an apoplexy may be destined also to meet with an 
able physician who bleeds him, and does whatever is ne- 
cessary to save his life. Destiny gives us equally the 
disease and the remedy—the fever and the bark.— 
French Ed. 


Towards the year 1517 lived a citizen, animat- 
ed with a christian zeal, named John; Ido not 
mean John Calvin, but John, surnamed of God, 
who instituted the brothers of charity. This bo- 
dy, instituted for the redemption of captives, is 
composed of the only useful monks, although not 
accounted among the orders. The dominicans, 
bernardines, norbertins, and benedictines, ac- 
knowledge not the brothers of charity. They 
are simply adverted to in the continuation of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Fleuri.. Why? Be- 
cause they have performed cures instead of mira- 
cles—have been useful and not caballed—cured 
poor women without either directing or seducing 
them. Lastly, their institution being charitable, 
it is proper that other monks should despise 
them. 

Medicine having then become a mercenary pro- 
fession in the world, as the administration of just- 
ice is in many places, it has become liable to 
strange abuses. But nothing is more estimable 
than a physician who, having studied nature from 
his youth, knows the properties of the human bo- 
dy, the diseases which assail it, the remedies 
which will benefit it, exercises his art with cau- 
tion, and pays equal attention to the rich and the 
poor. Such a man is very superior to the gen- 
eral of the capuchins, however respectable this 
general may be. 


PIRATES, OR BUCANIERS. 


In the time of cardinal Richelieu, when the 
Spaniards and French detested each other, be- 
cause Ferdinand the catholic laughed at Louis 
XII., and Francis I. was taken at the battle of 
Pavia by an army of Charles V.—whilst this hat- 
red was so strong, that the false author of the po- 
litical romance, and political piece of tediousness, 
called the Political Testament of Cardinal Riche- 
lien, feared not to call the Spaniards “an insa- 
tiable nation, who rendered the Indies tributaries 
of hell;?—when in short we were leagued in 
1635 with Holland against Spain; when France 
had nothing in America, and the Spaniards coy- 
ered the seas with their galleys,—then bucan- 
iers began to appear. ‘They were at first French 
adventurers, whose quality was at most that of 
corsairs, 

One of them, named Legrand, a native of Di- 
eppe, associated himself with fifty determined 
men, and went to tempt fortune in a bark which 
had not even a cannon. ‘Towards the isle of 
Hispamiola (St. Domingo) he perceived a galley 
strayed from the great Spanish fleet; he ap- 
proached it as a captain wishing to sell provi- 
sions; he mounted, attended by his people; he 
entered the chamber of the captain who was play- 
ing at cards, threw him down, made him prisoner 
with his cargo, and returned,to Dieppe with his 
vessel laden with immense riches. ‘This adven- 
ture was the signal for forty years unheard-of 
exploits. 

rench, English, and Dutch bucaniers asso- 
ciated together in the caverns of St. Domingo, 
of the little islands of St. Christopher and Torto- 
la. They chose a chief for each expedition, 
which was the first origin of kings. Agricultur- 
ists would never have wished for a king; they 
had no need of one to sow, thrash, and sell corn 
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When the bucaniers took a great prize, they 
bought with it a little vessel and cannon. One 
happy chance produced twenty-others. If they 
were an hundred in number, they were believed 
to be a thousand; it was difficult to escape them, 
still more so to follow them. They were birds 
of prey who established themselves on all sides, 
end who retired into inaccessible places: some- 
times they ravaged from four to five hundred 
leagues of coast; sometimes they advanced on 
foot, or horseback, two hundred leagues up the 
countries. 

They surprised and pillaged the rich towns of 
Jhagra, Maracaibo, Vera-Cruz, Panama, Por- 
to Rico, Campeachy, the island of St. Catherine, 
and the suburbs of Carthagena. 

One of these pirates, named Olonois,* pene- 
trated to the gates of Havana, followed by twen- 
ty men only. Having afterwards retired into his 
boat, the governor sent against him a ship of 
war with soldiers and an executioner. Olonois 
rendered himself master of the vessel, cut off the 
heads of the Spanish soldiers, whom he had taken 
himself, and sent back the executioner to the gov- 
ernor. Such astonishing actions were never per- 
formed by the Romans, or by other robbers. ‘The 
warlike voyage of Admiral Anson round the 
world is only an agreeable promenade, in com- 
parison with the passage of the bucaniers in the 
South Sea, and with what they endured on terra 
firma. 

Had their policy been equal to their invincible 
courage, they would have founded a great em- 
pire in America. 
stead of ravishing and marrying Sabines, like the 
Romans, they procured them from the brothels 
of Paris, which sufficed not to produce a second 
generation. 

They were more cruel towards the Spaniards 
than the Israelites ever were to the Canaanites. 
A Dutchman is spoken of, named Roc, who put 
several Spaniards on a spit and caused them to 
be eaten by his comrades. Their expeditions 
were tours of thieves, and never campaigns of 
conquerors; thus, in all the West Indies, they 
were never called anything but ‘los ladrones.’ 
When they surprised and entered the house of a 
father of a family, they put him to the torture to 
discover his treasures. ‘That sufficiently proves 
what we say in the article QumstTion, that tor- 
ture was invented by robbers. 

‘What rendered their exploits useless was, that 
they lavished in debauches, as foolish as mon- 
strous, all that they acquired by rapine and mur- 
der. Finally, there remains nothing more of 
them than their name, and scarcely that. Such 
were the bucaniers. 

But what people in Europe have not been pi- 
rates? The Goths, Alains, Vandals, and Huns, 
were they anything else? What were Rollo, 
who established himself in Normandy, and Wil- 
Jiam Fier-a-bras, but the most able pirates? Was 
not Clovis a pirate, who came from the borders 
of the Rhine into Gaul? 


PLAGIARISM. 
Ir is said that this word is derived from the 


* This Olonois was afterwards taken, and eaten by savages. 
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Latin word ‘ plaga,’ and that it signifies the con- 
demnation to the scourge of those who sold free- 
men for slaves. ‘This has nothing in common 
with the plagiarism of authors, who sell not men 
either enslaved or free. ‘They only for a little 
money occasionally sell themselves. 

When an author sells the thoughts of another 
man for his own, the larceny is called plagiarism. 
All the makers of dictionaries, all compilers who 
do nothing else than repeat backwards and for- 
wards the opinions, the errors, the impostures, 
and the truths already printed, we may term pla- 
giarists; ‘but honest plagiarists, who arrogate not 
the merit of invention. They pretend not even 
to have collected from the ancients the materials 
which they get together; they only copy the la- 
borious compilers of the sixteenth century. ‘They 
will sell you in quarto that which already exists 
in folio. Call them if you please bookmakers, 
not authors; range them rather among second- 
hand dealers than plagiarists. 

The true plagiarist is he who gives the works 
of another for his own, who inserts in his rhap- 
sodies long passages from a good book a little 
modified. The enlightened reader, seeing this 
patch of cloth of gold upon a blanket, soon de- 
tects the bungling purloiner. 

Ramsay, who after having been a presbyterian 
in his native Scotland, an anglican in London, 
then a quaker, and who finally persuaded Féné- 
lon that he was a catholic, and even pretended a 
penchant for celestial love—Ramsay, I say, com- 
piled the Travels of Cyrus, because his master 
made his Telemackus travel. So far he only im- 
itated; but in these travels he copies from an old 
English author, who introduces a young solitary 
dissecting his dead goat, and arriving at a knowl- 
edge of the deity by the process, which is very 
much like plagiarism. On conducting Cyrus into 
Egypt, in describing that singular country, he 
employs the same expressions as Bossuet, whom 
he copies word for word without citing: this is 
plagiarism complete. One of my friends re- 
proached him with this one day; Ramsay replied, 
that he was not aware of it, and that it was not 
surprising he should think like Fénélon and write 
like Bossuet. ‘This was making out the adage, 
** Proud as a Scotsman.” 

The most singular of all plagiarism is possibly 
that of Father Barre, author of a large history 
of Germany in ten volumes. The history of 
Charles XII. had just been printed, and he in- 
serted more than two hundred pages of it in his 
work; making a duke of Lorraine say precisely 
that which was said by Charles XII. 

He attributes to the emperor Arnold that which 
happened to the Swedish monarch. 

He relates of the emperor Rodolph that which 
was said of king Stanislaus. 

Waldemar, king of Denmark, acts precisely 
like Charles at Bender, &e. &e. 

The most pleasant part of the story is, that a 
journalist, perceiving this extraordinary resem- 
blance between the two works, failed not to im- 
pute the plagiarism to the author of the history 
of Charles XII., who had composed his work 
twenty years before the appearance of that of Fa- 
ther Barre. : 

It is chiefly in poetry that plagiarism is al- 
lowed to pass; and certainly of all larcenies 
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it is that which is least dangerous to so- 
ciety. ~~ 


PLATO. , 
SECTION I, 
Of the Timeus of Plato and some other Things. 


Tue fathers of the church, of the first four 
centuries, were all Greeks and Platonists: you 
find not one Roman who wrote for christianity, 
or who had the slightest tincture of philosophy. 
I will here observe, by the way, that it is strange 
enough, the great church of Rome, which con- 
tributed in nothing to this establishment, has alone 
reaped all the advantage. It has been with this 
revolution, as with all those produced by civil 
wars: the first who trouble a state, always un- 
knowingly labor for others rather than for them- 
selves. 

The school of Alexandria, founded by one 
named Mark, to whom succeeded Athenagorus, 
Clement, and Origen, was the centre of the christ- 
ian philosophy. Plato was regarded by all the 
Greeks of Alexandria as the master of wisdom, 
the interpreter of the divinity. If the first christ- 
ians had not embraced the dogmas of Plato, they 
would never have had any philosophers, any man 
of mind in their party. I set aside inspiration 
and grace, which are above all philosophy, and 
speak only of the ordinary course of human 
events. 

It is said, that it was principally in the Timeus 
of Plato that the Greek fathers were instructed. 
This Timeus passes for the most sublime work 
of all ancient philosophy. It is almost the only 
one which Dacier has not translated, and I think 
the reason is, because he did not understand it, 
and that he feared to discover to clear sighted 
readers the face of this Greek divinity, who is 
only adored because he is veiled. 

Plato, in this fine dialogue, commences. by in- 
troducing an Egyptian priest, who teaches Solon 
the ancient history of the city of Athens, which 
was preserved faithfully for nine thousand years 
in the archives of Egypt. 

Athens, says the priest, was once the finest city 
of Greece, and the most renowned in the world 

‘for the arts of war and peace: she alone resisted 
the warriors of the famous island Atlantides, who 
came in innumerable vessels to subjugate a great 
part of Europe and Asia. Athens had the glory 
of freeing so many vanquished people, and of 
preserving Egypt from the servitude which me- 
naced us. But after this illustrious victory and 
service rendered to mankind, a frightful earth- 
quake in twenty-four hours swallowed the terri- 
tory of Athens, and all the great island of Atlan- 
tides, This island is now only a vast sea, which 
the ruins of this ancient world and the slime mixed 
with its waters render unnavigable. 

This is what the priest relates to Solon; and 
such is the manner in which Plato prepares to 
explain to us subsequently, the formation of the 
soul, the operations of the word, and his trinity. 
It is not physically impossible, that there might 

_ be an island Atlantides, which has not existed for 

nine thousand years, and which perished by an 
earthquake, like Herculaneum and so many other 
cities; but our priest, in adding that the sea which 
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washes Mount Atlas is inaccessible to vessels, 
renders the history a little suspicious. 

It may be after all, that since Solon—that is to 
say, in the course of three thousand years—ves- 
sels have dispersed the slime of the ancient iskand 
Atlantides and rendered the sea navigable; but it 
is still surprising, that he should prepare by this 
island to speak of the ** Word.” 

Perhaps in telling this priest’s or old woman’s 
story, P.ato wished to insinuate somethmg eon- 
trary to the vicissitudes which have so often 
changed the face of the globe. Perhaps he would 
merely say, what: Pythagorus and Timeus of Lo- 
cris have said so Jong before him, and what our 
eyes tell us every day—that everything in nature 
perishes and is renewed. The history of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, the fall of Phaeton, are fables; 
but inundations and conflagrations are truths. 

Plato departs from his imaginary island, to 
speak of things which the best of philosophers 
of our days would not disavow. ‘* That which 
is produced has necessarily a cause, an author. 
It is difficult to discover the author of this world; 
and when he is found, itis dangerous to speak 
of him to the people.” 

Nothing is more true, even now, than that if'a 
sage, in passing by our Lady of Loretto, said to 
another sage, his friend, that our Lady of Loretto, 
with her little black face, governs not the entire 
universe, and a good woman overheard these 
words, and related them to other good women of 
the March of Ancona, the sage would be stoned 
like Orpheus. This is precisely the situation in 
which the first christians were believed to be, who 
spoke not well of Cybele and Diana, which alone 
should attach them to Plato. The unintelligible 
things which he afterwards treats of, ought not 
to disgust us with him. 

I will not reproach Plato with saying, in his 
Timeus, ‘that the world is an animal;’ for he no 
doubt understands, that the elements in motion 
animate the world; and he means not, by animal, 
a dog or a man, who walks, feels, eats, sleeps, 
and engenders. An author should always be ex- 
plained in the most favorable sénse; and it is not 
whilst we accuse people, or when we denounce 
their books, that it is right to interpret malig- 
nantly and poison all their words; nor is it thus 
that I shall treat Plato. 

According to him, there is a kind of trinity 
which is the soul of matter. These are his words: 
‘From the indivisible substance, always similar 
to itself, and the divisible substance, a third sub- 
stance is composed, which partakes of the same 
and of others.” 

Afterwards came the Pythagorean number, 
which renders the thing still more unintelligible, 
and consequently more respectable. What am- 
munition for people commencing a paper war? 

Friend reader, a little patience and attention, 
if you please: ‘* When God had formed the soul 
of the world of these three substances, the soul 
shot itself into the midst of the universe, to the 
extremities of being; spreading itself everywhere, 
and reacting upon itself, it formed at all times a 
divine origin of eternal wisdom.” 

And some lines afterwards: ‘‘ Thus the nature 
of the immense animal which we call the world, 
is eternal.” 

Plato, following the example ot his predeces- 
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sors, then introduces the Supreme Being, the cre-! 
ator of the world, forming this world before time; 
so that God could not exist without the world, 
nor the world without God; as the sun cannot 
exist without shedding light into space, nor this 
light steal into space without the sun. 

I pass in silence many Greek, or rather Oriental 
ideas; as for example—that there are four sorts 
of animals—celestial gods, birds of the air, fishes, 
and terrestrial animals, to which last we have the 
honor to belong. 

I hasten to arrive at a second trinity: ‘the 
being engendered, the being who engenders, and 
the being which resembles the engendered and the 
engenderer.” This trinity is formal enough, and 
the fathers have found their account in it. 

This trinity is followed by a rather singular 
theory of the four elements. ‘The earth is founded 
on an equilateral triangle, water on a right an- 
gled triangle, air on a scalene, and fire on an isos- 
celes triangle. After which he demonstratively 
proves, that there can be but five worlds, because 
there are but five regular solid bodies, and yet 
that there is but one world which is round. 

I confess, that no philosopher in Bedlam has 
ever reasoned so powerfully. Rouse yourself, 
triend reader, to hear me speak of the other fa- 
mous trinity of Plato, which his commentators 
have so much vaunted: it is the Eternal Being, 
the Eternal Creator of the world; his word, in- 
telligence, or idea; and the good which results 
from it. I assure you that I have sought for it 
diligently in this 'Timeus, and I have never found 
it there; it may be there ‘totidem literis,’ but it 
is not ‘totidem verbis,’? or Iam much mistaken, 

After reading all Plato with great reluctance, I 
perceived some shadow of the trinity for which 
he is so much honored. It is in the sixth book 
of his Chimerical Republic, in which he says— 
“«¢ Let us speak of the son, the wonderful produc- 
tion of good, and his perfect image.” But un- 
fortunately he discovers this perfect image of God 
to be the sun. . It was therefore the physical sun, 
which with the word and the father composed the 
platonic trinity. 

In the Epinomis of Plato there are very curi- 
ous absurdities, one of which I translate as rea- 
sonably as I can, for the convenience of the reader. 

‘Know that there are eight virtues in heaven: 
I have observed them, which is easy to all the 
world. The sun is one of its virtues, the moon 
another; the third is the assemblage of stars; and 
the five planets, with these three virtues, make 
the number eight. Be careful of thinking that 
these virtues, or those which they contain, and 
which animate them, either move of themselves 
or are carried in vehicles; be careful, I say, of 
believing, that some may be gods and others not; 
that some may be adorable, and others such as 
we should neither adore or invoke. ‘They are all 
brothers; each has his share; we owe them all the 
same honors; they fill all the situations which the 
word assigned to them, when it formed the visible 
universe.” 

Here is the word already found: we must now 
find the three persons. They are in the second 
letter from Plato to Dionysius, which letters as- 
suredly are not forged; the style is the same as 
that of his dialogues. He often says to Dionysius 
and Dion things very difficult to comprehend, and 
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which we might believe to be written in numbers; 
but he also tells us very clear ones, which have 
been found true a long time after him. For ex- 
ample, he expresses himself thus in his seventh 
letter to Dion:— 

‘«‘T have been convinced that all states are very 
badly governed; there is scarcely any good insti- 
tution or administration. We see as it were, day 
after day, that. all follows the path of fortune 
rather than that of wisdom.” 

After this short digression on temporal affairs, 
let us return to spiritual ones, to the trinity. 
Plato says to Dionysius:— 

‘‘ The king of the universe is surrounded by his 
works: all is the effect of his grace. ‘The finest 
of things have their first cause in him; the second 
in perfection have in him their second cause, and 
he is further the third cause of works of the third 
degree.” 

The trinity, such as we acknowledge, could not 
be recognised in this letter; but it was a great 
point to have in a Greek author a guarantee of 
the dogmas of the dawning church. Every Greek 
church was therefore platonic, as every Latin 
church was peripatetic, from the commencement 
of the third century. ‘Thus two Greeks whom, 
we have never understood, were the masters of 
our opinions until the time in which men at the 
end of two thousand years were obliged to think 
for themselves. : 


SECTION II. 
Questions on Plato and on some other Trifles. 


Plato in saying to the Greeks what so many 
philosophers of other nations have said before 
him, in assuring them that there is a supreme in- 
telligence which arrranged the universe, did he 
think that this supreme intelligence resided in a 
single place, like a king of the east in his seraglio? 
Or rather did he believe that this powerful intel- 
ligence spread itself everywhere like light, or a 
being still more delicate, prompt, active, and pen- 
etrating than light? The god of Plato, in a word, 
is he in matter, or is he separated from it? Oh 
you who have read Plato attentively, that is to 
say seven or eight fantastical dreams hidden in 
some garret in Europe, if ever these questions 
reach you; I emplore you to answer them. 

The barbarous island of Cassiterides, in which 
men lived in the woods in the time of Plato, has 
finally produced philosophers who are as much 
beyond hin as Plato was beyond those of his con- 
temporaries who reasoned not at all. 

Among these philosophers, Clarke is perhaps 
altogether the clearest, the most profound, the 
most methodical and the strongest of all those 
who have spoken of the Supreme Being. 

When he gave his excellent book to the public, 
he found a young gentleman of the county of 
Gloucester who candidly advanced objections as 
strong as his demonstrations. We can see them 
at the end of the first volume of Clarke; it was 
not on the necessary existence of the Supreme 
Being that he reasoned; it was on his infinity and 
immensity. 

It appears not indeed, that Clarke has proved 
that there is a being who penetrates intimately all 
which exists, and that this being whose properties 
we cannot conceive has the property of extending 
himself to the greatest imaginable distance. 
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_ The great Newton has demonstrated that there 
is a void in nature; but what philosopher could 
demonstrate to me that God is in this void; that 
he touches it; that he fills it? How, bounded as 
we are, can we attain to the knowledge of these 
mysteries? Does it not suffice, that it proves to 
us that a supreme master exists? It is not given 
to us to know what he is nor how he is. 

It seems as if Locke and Clarke had the keys 
of the intelligible world. Locke has opened all 
the apartments which can be entered; but has 
not Clarke wished to penetrate a little above the 
edifice? 

How could a philosopher like Samuel Clarke, 
_after so admirable a work on the existence ‘of 
God, write so pitiable a one on matters of fact? 

How could Benedict Spinosa, who had as much 

rofundity of mind as Samuel Clarke, after rais- 
ing himself to the most sublime metaphysics, how 
could he not perceive that a supreme intelligence 
presides over works visibly arranged with a su- 
preme intelligence—if it is true after all that such 
Is the system of Spinosa? 

How could Newton, the greatest of men, com- 
ment upon the Apocalypse, as we have already 
remarked? 

How could Locke, after having so well devel- 
oped the human understanding, degrade his own 
in another work? 

I fancy I see eagles, who after darting into a 
cloud go to rest on a dunghill. 
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_ A youne man on leaving college deliberates 
whether he shall be an advocate, a physician, a 
theologian, or a poet—whether he shall take care 
of our body, our soul, or our entertainment. We 
have already spoken of advocates and physicians; 
we will now speak of the prodigious fortune which 
is sometimes made by the theologian. 

The theologian becomes pope, and has not on- 
ly his theological valets, cooks, singers, chamber- 
lains, physicians, surgeons, sweepers, agnus dei 
makers, confectioners, and preachers, but also 
his poet. I know not what inspired personage 
was the poet of Leo X., as David was for some 
time the poet of Saul. 

It is surely of all the employments in a great 
house that which is the most useless. The kings 
of England, who have preserved in their island 
many of the ancient usages which are lost on the 
continent, have their official poet.* He is obliged 
once a year to make an ode in praise of St. Ce- 
cilia,t who played so marvellously on the organ 
or psalterion, that an angel descended from the 
ninth heaven to listen to her more conveniently 
—the harmony of the psaltery, in ascending from 
this place to the land of angels, necessarily losing 
asmall portion of its volume. - 

Moses is the first poet that we know of; but it 


-* And have still; those too who officially manufacture 
the most surprising hexameters.—T. . 
. + The odes of Dryden and Pope doubtless misled 
Voltaire into this supposition. How much more stu- 
pendous the misconception, if some future foreign writer 
should assert, that on the death of every monarch it was 
the province of his laureate to write a Vision of Judg- 
ment!—T. 
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is u.ugat that before him the Chaldeans, the 
Syrians, and the Indians practised poetry, since 
they possessed music. Nevertheless, the fine 
eanticle which Moses chaunted with his sister 
Miriam, when they came out of the Red Sea, is 
the most ancient poetical monument in hexame- 
ter verse that we possess. I am not of the opin- 
ion of those impious and ignorant rogues, New- 
ton, Le Clerc, and others, who prove that all this 
was written about eight hundred years after the 
event, and who insolently maintain that Moses 
could not write.in Hebrew, since Hebrew is only 
a comparatively modern dialect of the Phenician, 
of which Moses could know nothing at all. I 
examine not with the learned Huet how Moses 
was able to sing so well, who stammered and 
could not speak. 

If we listened to many of these authors, Moses 
would be less ancient than Orpheus, Muszeus, 
Homer, and Hesiod. We perceive at the first 
glance the absurdity of this opinion; as if a Greek 
could be as ancient as a Jew. 

Neither will I reply to those impertinent per- 
sons who suspect that Moses is only an imagina- 
ry personage, a fabulous imitation of the fable of 
the ancient Bacchus; and that all the prodigies 
of Bacchus, since attributed to Moses, were sung 
in orgies before it was known that Jews existed 
This idea refutes itself: it is ob- 
vious to good sense that it is impossible Bacchus 
could exist before Moses. 

We have still however an excellent Jewish po- 
et, undeniably anterior to Horace—king David; 
and we know well how infinitely superior the 
‘ Miserere’ is to the ‘Justum ac tenacem propo- 
siti virum.’ 

But what is most astonishing, legislators and 
We find even 
at present people so good as to become poets for 
kings. Virgil indeed had not the office of poet to 
Augustus, nor Lucan that of poet to Nero; but I 
confess that it would have debased the profession 
not a little to make gods of either the one or the 
other. Bs 

It is asked, why poetry, being so unnecessary 
to the world, occupies so high a rank among the 
fine arts? ‘The same question may be put with 
regard to music. Poetry is the music of the soul, 


‘and above all of great and of feeling souls. 


One merit of poetry few persons will deny: it 
says more and in fewer words than prose. 

Who was ever able to translate the following 
Latin verses with the brevity with which they 
came from the brain of the poet? 


Vive memor lethi, fugit hora, hoc quod loquor indé est. 


I speak not of the other charms of poetry, as 
they are well known; but I insist upon the grand 
precept of Horace, ‘Sapere est principium et 
fons.?. There can be no great poetry without 
great wisdom; but how connect this wisdom with 
enthusiasm? Like Cesar, who formed his plan 
of battle with circumspection, and fought with 
all possible ardor. 

There have no doubt been ignorant poets, but 
then they have been bad poets. A man acquaint- 
ed only with dactyls and spondees, and with a 
head full of rhymes, is rarely aman of sense; but 
Virgil is endowed with superior reason. 

Lucretius, in common with all the ancients 
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was miserably ignorant of physical laws, a kn ,wl- 
edge of which is not to be acquired by wit. It is 
a knowledge which is only to be attained by in- 
struments, which in his time had not been in- 
vented, Glasses are necessary—microscopes, 
pneumatic machines, barometers, &c. to have 
even a distant idea of the operations of nature. 

Descartes knew litthe more than Lucretius, 
when his keys opened the sanctuary; and an 
hundred times more of the path has been trodden 
from the time of Galileo, who was better instruct- 
ed physically than Descartes, to the present day, 
than from the first Hermes to Lucretius. 

All ancient physies are absurd: it was not thus 
with the philosophy of mind, and that good sense 
which, assisted by strength of intellect, can acute- 
ly balance between doubts and appearances. 
This is the chief merit of Lucretius; his third 
hook is a masterpiece of reasoning. He argues 
like Cicero, and expresses himself like Virgil; 
and it must be confessed, that when our illustri- 
ous Polignac attacked his third book, he refuted 
it only like a cardinal. 

When I say, that Lucretius reasons in his third 
book like an able metaphysician, 1 do not say that 
he was right. We may argue very soundly, and 
deceive ourselves, if not instructed by revelation. 
Lucretius was not a Jew, and we know that Jews 
alone were in the right in the days of Cicero, of 
Possidonius, of Cxesar, and of Cato. Lastly, un- 
der Tiberius, the Jews were no longer in the 
right, and common sense was possessed by the 
christians exclusively. 

Thus it was impossible that Lucretius, Cicero 
and Cesar could be anything but imbecile, in 
comparison with the Jews and ourselves; but it 
must be allowed, that in the eyes of the rest of 
the world they were very great men. 

I allow that Lucretius killed himself, as well as 
Cato, Cassius, and Brutus; but they might very 
well kill themselves, and still reason like men of 
intellect during their lives. 

In every author let us distmguish the man from 
his works. Racine wrote like Virgil, but he be- 
came jansenist through weakness, and he died in 
consequence of weakness equally great—because 
a man in passing through a gallery did not be- 
stow a look upon him.* [am very sorry for all 
this; but the part of Phedra is not therefore the 
less admirable. 


POISONINGS. 


Ler us often repeat useful truths. There 
have always been fewer poisonings than have 
been spoken of: it is almost with them as with 
parricides; the accusations have been very com- 
mon, and the crimes very rare. One proof is, 
that we have a long time taken for poison that 
which is not so. How many princes have got rid 
of those who were suspected by them by making 
them drink bullock’s blood! “How many other 


* Louis XIV. took sme offence at Racine, and pass- 
ed hin. in an auti-chamber without the usual notice. 
The consequence is well known; Racine, like a genuine 
Frenchman, sickened and died. his weakness, filtered 
through a modern Scottish novel, might be transformed 
into the purest of the virtues; at least such has been the 
mode of treating very similar virtue—T, 


POISONINGS. 


princes have swallowed it themselves to avoid 
falling into the hands of their enemies! All an- 
cient historians, and even Plutarch, attest it. 

I was so infatuated with these tales in my child- 
hood, that I bled one of my bulls, in the idea that 
his blood belonged to me, since he was born in 
my stable (an ancient pretension of which 1 will 
not here dispute the validity). I drank this blood, 
like Atreus and Mademoiselle de Vergi, and it 
did me no more harm than horse’s blood does to 
the Tartars, or pudding does to us every day, if 
it be not too rich. 

Why should the blood of a bull be a poison, 
when that of a goat isconsideredaremedy? ‘The 
peasants of my province swallow the blood of a 
cow, which they call fricassée, every day; that 
of a bull is not more dangerous. Be sure, dear 
reader, that Themistocles died not of it. 

Some speculators of the court of Louis XIV. 
believed they discovered that his sister-in-law, 
Henrietta of England, was poisoned with powder 
of diamonds, which was put into a bow] of straw- 
berries, instead of grated sugar; but neither the 
impalpable powder of glass or diamonds, nor that 
of any production of nature which was not in it- 
self venomous, could be hurtful. 

They are only sharp-cutting active points which 
can become violent. ‘he exact observer Mead, 
a celebrated English physician, saw through a 
inicroscope the liquor shot from the gums of irri- 
tated vipers. He pretends that he has always 
found them strewn with these cutting pointed 
blades, the immense number of which tear and 
pierce the internal membranes.* 

The cantarella, of which it is pretended that 
pope Alexander VI. and his bastard the duke of 
Borgia made great use, was, it is said, the foam 
of a hog rendered furious by suspending him by 
the feet with his head downwards, in which situ- 
ation he was beat to death; it was a poison as 
prompt and violent as that of the viper. A great 
apothecary assures me, that la Tofana, that cele- 
brated poisoness of Naples, principally made use 
of this receipt; all which is perhaps untrue.t 


* We cannot explain the effects of a poison by a me- 
chanical cause of this kind. Some appear to have a 
chemical action on our organs, which they destroy by 
decomposing the substance which forms them. Such are 
caustic poisons. The venom of the viper appears only 
to have a purely organic action. (See the work of M. 
VAbbé Fontana on the venom of the viper.) We pre- 
tend not to pronounce that the mechanical action of bo- 
dies, their chemical and organic action, may be one of a 
different nature; but facts prove that these three species 
of actions exist, and nothing proves to us that they should 
be reduced to a single one, nor even gives us a glimpse 
of the possibility of it—French Ed. 

+ It is very probable that it is a popular story. It 
would be more easy not to think of penetrating these pre- 
tended secrets; but those who know anything on these 
subjects should have the prudence to be silent. It is not 
that these truths might not be useful, if they were known 
like any other species of truth, but they should only be 
published in works which show at the same times the 
danger, the precautions which can preserve us from it, 
and the remedies.—J’rench Ed. 

The Aqua Tofana is now well known, and certainly 
has nothing in common with the slaver of an enraged pig. 
Morphine, and similar chemical concentrations are at pre- 


|sent the rage—T, 


POLICY. 


This seience is one of those of which we should 
be ignorant. 

Poisons which coagulate the blood, instead of 
tearing the membranes, are opium, hemlock, hen- 
bane, aconite, and several others. ‘The Atheni- 
ans became so refined as to cause their country- 
men, condemned to death, to die by poisons re- 
puted cold; an apothecary was the executioner 
of the republic. It is said, that Socrates died 
very peacefully, and asif he slept: I can scarcely 
believe it. 

I make one remark on the Jewish books, which 
is, that among this people we see no one who was 
poisoned. A crowd of kings and priests perished 
by assassination; the history of the nation is the 
history of murders and robberies: but a single in- 
stance only is mentioned of a man who was poi- 
soned, and this man was not a Jew—he was a 
Syrian named Lysias, general of the armies of 
Antiochus Epiphanus. The second book of Mac- 
cabees says,* that he poisoned himself—‘ veneno 
vitam finivit;? but these books of Maccabees are 
very suspicious. My dear reader I have already 
desired you to believe nothing lightly. 

What astonishes me most in the history of the 
manners of the ancient Romans is, the conspiracy 
of the Roman women to cause to perish by poi- 
son, not only their husbands, but the principal 
citizens in general. It was, says Titus Livius, in 
the year 423 from the foundation of Rome, and 
therefore in the time of the most austere virtue; 
it was before we heard speak of any divorce, 
though divorce was authorised; it was when 
women drauk no wine, and scarcely ever went 
out of their houses, except to the temples. How 
ean we imagine, that they suddenly applied them- 
selves to the knowledge of poisons; that they as- 
sembled to compose them; and, without any ap- 
parent interest, thus administered death to the 
first men in Rome? 

Lawrence Echard, in his abridged compilation, 
contents himself with saying, that “ the virtue of 
the Roman ladies was strangely belied; that one 
hundred and seventy who meddled with the art 
of making poisons, and of reducing this art into 
precepts, were all at once accused, convicted, and 
punished.” Titus Livius assuredly does not say, 
‘that they reduced this art into rules. ‘That would 
signify, that they held a school of poisons, that 
they professed it as a science; which is ridiculous. 
He says nothing about an hundred and seventy 
»rofessors in corrosive sublimate and verdigris. 
Finally, he does not affirm that there were poi- 
soners among the wives of the senators and 
knights. 

The people were extremely foolish, and rea- 
soned at Rome as elsewhere. ‘These are the 
words of Titus Livius:— 

“The year 423 was of the number of unfor- 
tunate ones: there was a mortality caused by the 
temperature of the air or by human malice. I 
wish that we could affirm with some author, that 
the corruption of the air caused this epidemic, 
vather than attribute the death of so many Ro- 
mans to poison, as many historians have falsely 
written, to decry this year.” " 

-'They have therefore written falsely, according 


“* Chap. x. 13. 
{ First decade, book viii. . 
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to ‘Titus Livius, who believes not that the ladies 
of Rome were poisoners: but what interest had 
authors in decrying this year? I know not. 

“T relate the fact,” continues he, ‘as it was 
related before me.” ‘This is not the speech of a 
satisfied man; besides, the alleged fact much re- 
sembles a fable. A slave accuses about seventy 
women, among whom are several of the patrician 
rank, of causing the plague in Rome by preparing 
poisons. Some of the accused demand permis- 
sion to swallow their drugs and expire on the 
spot; and their accomplices are condemned to 
death without the manner of their punishment 
being specified. 

I suspect that this story to which Titus Livius 
gives no credit, deserves to be banished to the 
place in which the vessel is preserved which a 
vestal drew to shore with her girdle; where Ju- 
piter in person stopped the flight of the Romans; 
where Castor and Pollux came to combat on 
horse-back in their behalf; where a flint was cut 
with a razor; and where Simon Barjonas, sur- 
named Peter, disputed miracles with Simon the 
magician. 

There is scarcely any poison of which we can- 
not prevent the consequences by combatting it 
immediately. 'There is no medicine whichis not 
a poison when taken in too strong a dose. 

All indigestion is a poison. 

An ignorant physician, and even a learned but 
inattentive one, is often a poisoner. A good cook 
is a certain slow poisoner, if you are not temperate. 

One day the marquis d’Argenson, minister of 
state for the foreign department, whilst his brother 
was minister of war, received from London a let- 
ter from a fool (as ministers do by every post); 
this fool proposed an infallible means of poisoning 
all the inhabitants of the capital of England. 
This does not regard me, said the marquis d’?Ar- 
genson to us; it is a packet to my brother. 


POLICY. 


Tue policy of man consists, at first, in endea- 
voring to arrive at a state equal to that of animals, 
whom nature has furnished with food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

To attain this state is a matter of no little time 
and difficulty. 

How to procure for himself subsistence and ac- 
commodation, and protect himself from evil, 
comprises the whole object and business of man. 

This evil exists everywhere; the four elements 
of nature conspire to form it. The barrenness 
of one quarter part of the world, the numberless 
diseases to which we are subject, the multitude of 
strong and hostile animals by which we are sur- 
rounded, oblige us to be constantly on the alert in 
hody and in mind, to guard against the various 
forms of evil, 

No map, by his own individual care and exer- 
tion, can secure himself from evil; he requires 
assistance. Society therefore is as ancient as the 
world. 

This society consists sometimes of too many, 
and sometimes of too few. The revolutions of 
the globe have often destroyed whole races of 
men and other animals, in many countries, and 
have multiplied them in others. : 

To enable a species to multiply, a tolerable cli- 
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mate and soil are necessary, and even with these 
advatages, men may be under the necessity of} 
going unclothed, of suffering hunger, of being 
destitute of everything, and of perishing in misery. 

Men are not like beavers, or bees, or silk- 
worms; they have no sure and infallible instinct 
which procures for them necessaries. 

Among an hundred men, there is scarcely one 
that possesses genius; and among women scarcely 
one among five hundred. 

It is only by means of genius that those arts 
are invented, which eventually furnish something 
of that accommodation which is the great object 
of all policy. 

To attempt these arts with success, the assist- 
ance of others is requisite; hands to aid you, and 
minds sufficiently acute and unprejudiced to com- 
prehend you, and sufficiently docile to obey you. 
Before however all this can be discovered and 
brought together, thousands of years ro]l on in 
ignorance and barbarism; thousands of efforts 
for improvement terminate only in abortion. At 
length, the outlines of an art are formed, but 
thousands of ages are still requisite to carry it to 
perfection. 


Foreign Policy. 


When eny one nation has become acquainted 
with metallurgy, it will certainly beat its neigh- 
bors aud make slaves of them. You possess ar- 
rows and sabres, and were born in aclimate that 
has rendered you robust. We are weak, and 
have only clubs and stones. You kill us, or if 
you permit us to live, it is that we may till your 
fields and build your houses. We sing some 
rustic ditty to dissipate your spleen or animate 
your languor, if we have any voice; or we blow 
on some pipe, in order to obtain from you cloth- 
ing and bread. If our wives and daughters are 
handsome, you appropriate them without scruple 
to yourselves. ‘The young gentleman, your son, 
not only takes advantage of the established pol- 
icy, but adds new discoveries to this growing art. 
His servants proceed, by his orders, to emascu- 
late my unfortunate boys, whom he then honors 
with the guardianship of bis wives and mistresses. 
Such has been policy, the great art of making 
mankind contribute to individual advantage and 
enjoyment; and such isstill policy throughout the 
largest portion of Asia. 

Some nations, or rather hordes, having thus by 
superior strength and skill brought into subjection 
others, begin afterward to fight with one another 
for the division of the spoil. Each petty nation 
maintains and pays soldiers. 'To encourage, and 
at the sume time to control, these soldiers, each 
possesses its gods, its oracles, and prophecies; 
each maintains and pays its soothsayers and 
slaughtering priests. These soothsayers or au- 
gurs begin with prophecying in favor of the heads 
of the nation; they afterwards prophecy for them- 
selves, and obtain a share in the government. 
‘The most powerful and shrewd prevail at last 
over the others, after ages of carnage which ex- 
cite our horror, and of impostures which excite 
our laughter. Such is the regular course and 
completion of policy. 

hile these scenes of ravage and fraud are 
carried on in one portion of the globe, other na- 
tions, or rather clans, retire to mountain caverns, 
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or districts surrounded by inaccessible swamps, 
marshes, or some verdant and solitary spot in the 
midst of vast deserts of burning sand; or some 
peninsular and consequently easily protected ter- 
ritory, to secure themselves against the tyrants 
of the continent. 
with nearly the same description of weapons; and 
blood flows from one extremity of the world to 
the other. , 

Men however cannot forever go on killing one 
another; and peace is consequently made, till 
either party thinks itself sufficiently strong to re- 
commence the war. Those who can write draw 
up these treaties of peace; and the chiefs of every 
nation, with a view more successfully to impose 
upon their enemies, invoke the gods to attest with 
what sincerity they bind themselves to the ob- 
servance of these compacts. Oaths of the most 
solemn character are invented and employed, and 
one party engages in the name of the great So- 
monocodom, and the other in that of Jupiter the 
avenger, to live forever in peace and amity; while 
in the same names of Somonocodom and Jupiter, 
they take the first opportunity of cutting one an- 
other’s throats. 

In times of the greatest civilization and refme- 
ment, the lion of A.sop made a treaty with three 
animals who were his neighbors. The object 
was to divide the common spoil into four equal 
varts. The lion, for certain incontestable and 
satisfactory reasons which he did not then deem 
it necessary to detail; but which he should be al- 
ways ready to give in due time and place, first 
takes three parts out of the four for himself, and 
then threatens instant strangulation to whoever 
shall dare to touch the fourth. This is the true 
sublime of policy. 


Internal Policy. 


The object here is to accumulate for our own 
country the greatest quantity of power, honor, 
and enjoyment possible. ‘To attain these in any 
extraordinary degree, much money is indis- 
pensable. “ 

{n a democracy it is very difficult to accomplish 
this object. Every citizen is your rival; a de- 
mocracy can never subsist but in a small territory. 
You may have wealth almost equal to your wishes 
through your own mercantile dealings, or trans- 
mitted in patrimony from your industrious and 
opulent grandfather; your fortune will excite jea- 
lousy and envy, but will purchase little real co- 
operation and service. If an affluent family ever 
bears sway in a democracy, it is not for a long 
time. 

In an aristocracy, honors, pleasures, power, 
and money, are more easily attainable. Great 
discretion however is necessary. If abuse is fla~ 
grant, revolution will be the consequence. 

Thus in a democracy all the citizens are equal. 
This species of government is at present rare, and 
appears to but little advantage,* although it is in 
itself natural and wise. : 

In aristocracy, inequality or superiority makes 
itself sensibly felt; but the less arrogant its de- 


* Had Voltaire lived to witness the establishment of 
the United States of America, he would have corrected. 
this passage. Despotism would be very happy to pre- 
serve the present reading.—'T’. 


At length, all become armed. 
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meanor, the more secure and successful will be 
its course. } 

Monarchy remains to be mentioned. In this, 
all mankind are made for one individual: he ac- 
cumulates all honors with which he chooses to 
decorate himself, tastes all pleasures to which he 
feels an inclination, and exercises a power abso- 
lutely without control; provided, let it be remem- 
bered, that he has plenty of money. If he is 
deficient in that, he will be unsuccessful at home 
as well as abroad, aud will soon be left destitute 
of power, pleasures, honors and perhaps even 
of life. 

While this personage has money, not only is 
he successful and happy himself, but his relations 
and principal servants are flourishing in full .en- 
joyment also; and an immense multitude of hire- 
lings labor for them the whole year round, in the 
vain hope that they shall themselves, some time 
or other, enjoy in their cottages the leisure and 
comfort which their sultan and bashaws enjoy in 
their harems. Observe however what will pro- 
bably happen. 

A jolly full-fed farmer was formerly in posses- 
sion of a vast estate, consisting of fields, meadows, 
vineyards, orchards, and forests. An hundred 
laborers worked for him, while he dined with his 
family, drank his wine, and went to sleep. His 
principal domestics, who plundered him, dined 
next, and ate up nearly everything. ‘Then came 
the laborers, for whom there was left only a very 
meagre and insufficient meal. They at first mur- 
mured, then openly complained, speedily lost all 
patience, and at last ate up the dinner prepared 
Pr their master, and turned him out of his house. 
The master said they were a set of scoundrels, 
a pack of undutiful and rebellious children who 
assaulted and abused their own father. The la- 
borers replied, that they had only obeyed the sa- 
cred law of nature, which he had violated. The 
dispute was finally referred to a soothsayer in the 
neighborhood, who was thought to be actually in- 
spired. ‘The holy man takes the farm into his 
own hands, and nearly famishes both the laborers 
and the master; till at length their feelings coun- 
teract their superstition, and the saint is in the 
end expelled in his turn. This is domestic 
policy. 

There have been more examples than one of 
this description; and some consequences of this 
species of policy still subsist in all their strength. 
We may hope that in the course of ten or twelve 
thousand ages, when mankind become more en- 
lightened, the great proprietors of estates, grown 
also more wise, will on the one hand treat their 
laborers rather better, and on the other take care 
not to be duped by soothsayers. 


POLYPUS. 


Is quality of a doubter, I have a long time fill- 
ed my vocation. I have doubted when they would 
persuade me, that the glossopetres which I have 
seen furmed in my fields were originally the 
tongues of sea-dogs, that the lime used in my barn 

"was composed of shells only, that corals were the 
production of the excrement of certain little fish- 
es, that the sea by its currents has formed Mount 
Cenis and Mount Taurus, and that Niobe was 
formerly changed into marble. 
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It is not that I love not the extraordinary, the 
marvellous, as well as any traveller or man of 
system; but to believe firmly, I would see with 
my own eyes, touch with my own hands, and 
that several times. Even that is not enough; I 
would still be aided by the eyes and hands of 
others. 

‘Two of my companions, who, like myself, form 
questions on the Encyclopedia, have for some 
times amused themselves with me in studying the 
nature of several of the little films which grow in 
ditches by the side of water lentils. These light 
herbs, which we call polypi of soft water, have 
several roots, from which circumstance we have 
given them the name of polypi. These little par- 
asite plants were merely plants, until the com- 
mencement of the age in which we live. Leu- 
enhoeck raises them tothe rank of animals. We 
know not if they have gained much by it. 

We think that, to be considered as an animal, 
it is necessary to be endowed with sensation. 
They therefore commence by showing us, that 
these soft-water polypi have feeling, in order that 
we should present them with our right of citizen- 
ship. 

We have not dared to grant it-the dignity of 
sensation, though it appeared to have the great- 
est pretensions to it. Why should we give it to 
a species of small rush? Is it because it appears 
to bud? This property is common to all trees 
growing by the water-side; to willows, poplars, 
aspens, &c. It is so light, that it changes place 
at the least motion of the drop of water which 
bears it; thence it has been concluded that it 
walked. In like manner, we may suppose that 
the little, floating, marshy islands of St. Omer 
are animals, for they often change their place. 

It is said its roots are feet, its stalk its body, its 
branches are its arms; the pipe which composes 
the stalk is pierced at the top,—it is its mouth. 
In this pipe there is a light white pith, of which 
some almost imperceptible animalcules are very 
greedy; they enter the hollow of this little pipe 
by making it bend, and eat this hight paste;—it is 
the polypus who captures these animals with his 
snout, though it has not the least appearance of 
head, mouth, or stomach. 

We have examined this sport of nature with 
all the attention of which we are capable. It ap- 
peared to us that the production called polypus 
resembled an animal much less than a carrot or 
asparagus. In vain we have opposed to our eyes 
all the reasonings which we formerly read; the 
evidence of our eyes has overthrown them. 

It is a pity to lose an illusion. We know how 
pleasant it would be to have an animal which 
could produce itself by offshoots, and which, 
having all the appearances of a plant, could join 
the animal to the vegetable kingdom. 

It would be much more natural to give the rank 
of an animal to the newly-discovered plant of 
Anglo-America, to which the pleasant name of 
Venus’s Flytrap has been given. It is a kind of 
prickly sensitive plant, the leaves of which fold 
of themselves; the flies are taken in these leaves 
and perish there more certainly than in the web 
of aspider. If any of our physicians would call 
this plant an animal, he would have partisans. 

But if you would have something more extra- 
ordinary, more worthy of the observation of phi- 
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losophers, observe the snail, which lives one and 
two whole months after its head is cut off, and 
which afterwards has a second head, containing 
all the organs possessed by the first. This truth, 
to which all children can be witnesses, is more 
worthy than the illusion of polypi of soft-water. 
What becomes of its sensorium, its magazine of 
ideas, and soul, when its head is cut off? How 
do all these return? A soul which is renewed is 
a very curious phenomenon; not that it is more 
strange than a soul begotten, a soul which sleeps 
and awakes, or a condemned soul.* 


POLYTHEISM. 


Tue plurality of Gods is the great reproach at 
present cast upon the Greeks and Romans: but 
let any man show me, if he can, a single fact in 
the whole of their histories, or a single word in 
the whole of their books, from which it may be 
fairly inferred that they believed in many supreme 
gods; and if neither that fact nor word can be 
found; if, on the contrary, all antiquity is full of 
monuments and records which attest one sove- 
reign god, superior to all other gods, let us can- 
didly admit, that we have judged the ancients as 
harshly as we too often judge our contempora- 
ries. 

We read in numberless passages that Zeus, 
Jupiter, is the master of gods and men. ‘ Jovis 
omnia plena;” all things are full of Jupiter. 
And St. Paul gives this testimony in favor of the 
ancients: ‘In ipso vivimus, movemur, et sumus, 
ut quidam vestrorum poetarum dixit.” ‘‘In God 
we live, and move, and have our being, as one 
of your own poets has said.” After such an ac- 
knowledgment as this, how can we dare to accuse 
our instructors of not having recognised a su- 
preme God? 

We have no occasion whatever to examine 
upon this subject, whether there was formerly a 
Jupiter who was king of Crete, and who may 
possibly have been considered and ranked as a 
god; or whether the Kgyptians had twelve supe- 
rior gods, or eight, among whom the deity called 
Jupiter by the Latins might be one. The single 
point to be investigated and ascertained here is, 
whether the Greeks and Romans acknowledged 
one celestial being as the master or sovereign of 
other celestial beings. ‘They constantly tell us 
that they do; and we ought therefore to believe 
them. 

The admirable letter of the philosopher Maxi- 
mus of Madaura to St. Augustin is completely to 
our purpose: ‘ There isa God,” says he, ‘* with- 
out any beginning, the common father of all, but 
who never produced a being like himself. What 


* Pheedrus has said, Periculoswm est credere et non 
credere. M. de Voltaire here carries the doubt too far. 
It is difficult not to regard the polypus as an animal, af- 
ter reading with attention the fine experiments of M. 
Tremblai. As to the rest, M. de Voltaire denies not the 
facts, but merely that polypi are animals; and he believes 
that their stronger analogy with plants should banish them 
to the vegetable dominions. This should be observed by 
those who have reproached him with this opinion with so 
much warmth, and who have themselves need of indulg- 
ence for opinions much less excusable. (See chap. iil. 
of Singularities of Nature, vol. of Physic).— French Ed. 
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man is so stupid and besotted as to doubt it?” 
Such is the testimony of a pagan of the fourth 
century on behalf of all antiquity. 

Were I inclined to lift the veil that conceals the 
mysteries of Egypt, I should find the deity adored 
under the name of Knef, who produced all things 
and presides over all the other deities; I should 
discover also a Mithra among the Persians, and 
a Brama among the Indians, and could perhaps 
show, that every civilized nation admitted one 
supreme being, together with a multitude of de- 
pendent divinities. I do not speak of the Chi- 
nese, whose government, more respectable than 
all the rest, has acknowledged one only God for 
a period of more than four thousand years. Let 
us here confine ourselves to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who are the object of our immediate re- 
searches. They had among them innumerable 
superstitions—it is impossible to doubt it: they 
adopted fables absolutely ridiculous—every body 
knows it; and I may safely add, that they were 
themselves sufficiently disposed to ridicule them. 
After all, however, the foundation of their theol- 
ogy was conformable to reason. 

In the first place, with respect to the Greeks 
placing heroes in heaven as a reward for their 
virtues, it was one of the most wise and useful 
of religious institutions. What nobler recom- 
pense could possibly be bestowed upon them? 
What more animating and inspiring hope could 
be held out to them? Is it becoming that we 
above all others should censure such a practice 
—we who, enlightened by the truth, have piousty 
consecrated the very usage which the ancients 
imagined? We have a far greater number of the 
blessed in honor of whom we have created altars, 
than the Greeks and Romans had of heroes and 
demi-gods; the difference is, that they granted the 
apotheosis to the most illustrious and resplendent 
actions, and we grant it to the most meek and re- 
tired virtues. But their deified heroes never 
shared the throne of Jupiter, the great architect 
the eternal sovereign of the universe; they were 
admitted to his court and enjoyed his favors. 
What is there unreasonable in this? Is it not a 
faint shadow and resemblance of the celestial hie- 
rarchy presented to us by our own religion? No- 
thing can be of more salutary moral tendency than 
such an idea; and the reality is not physically 
impossible in itself. We have surely upon this 
subject no fair ground for ridiculing nations to 
whom we are indebted even for our alphabet. 

The second object of our reproaches, is the 
multitude of gods admitted to the government of 
the world; Neptune presiding over the sea, Juno 
over the air, Holus over the winds, and Pluto or 
Vesta over the earth, and Mars over armies. 
We set aside the genealogies of all these divini- 
ties, which are as false as those which are every 
day fabricated and printed respecting individuals 
among ourselves; We pass sentence of condemna- 
tion on all their light and loose adventures, worthy 


of being recorded in the pages of the Thousand 
and One Nights, and which never constituted the 
foundation or essence of the Greek and Roman 
faith; but let us at the same time candidly ask, 
where is the folly and stupidity of having adopted 
beings of a secondary order, who, whatever they 
may be in relation to the great supreme, have at 


least some power over our very differently-con- 


POLYTHEISM. 


stituted race, which, instead of belonging to the 
second, belongs perhaps to the hundred thou- 
sandth order of existences? Does this doctrine 
necessarily imply either bad metaphysics or bad 
natural philosophy? Have we not ourselves nine 
choirs of celestial spirits, more ancient than man- 
kind? Has not each of these choirs a peculiar 
name? Did not the Jews take the greater num- 
ber of these names from the Persians? Have not 
many angels their peculiar functions assigned| 
them? ‘There was an exterminating angel, who 
fought for the Jews, and the angel of travellers, | 
who conducted ‘Tobit. Michael was the particu- 
lar angel of the Hebrews; and, according to Dan- 
iel, he fights against the angel of the Persians, and| 
speaks to the angel of the Greeks. An angel of 
inferior rank gives an account to Michael,.in the 
book of Zachariah, of the state in which he had 
found the country. Every nation possessed its 
angel; the version of the Seventy says, in Deu- 
teronomy, that the Lord allotted the nations ac- 
cording to the number of angels. St. Paul, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, talks to the angel of 
Macedonia. These celestial spirits are frequently 
called gods in scripture, ‘ Kloim.’? For among all 
nations the word that corresponds with that of 
‘Theos,’ ‘Deus,’ ‘Dieu,’ ‘God,’ by no means 
universally signifies the Sovereign Lord of heaven 
and earth; it frequently signifies a celestial being, 
a being superior to man, but dependent upon the 
great Sovereign of Nature; and it is sometimes 
bestowed even on princes and judges. 

Since then to us it is a matter of truth and re- 
ality, that celestial substances actually exist, who 
are entrusted with the care of men and empires, 
the people who have admitted this truth without 
the light of revelation, are more worthy of our 
esteem than our contempt. 

The ridicule therefore does not attach to poly- 
theism itself, but to the abuse of it; to the popu- 
Jar fables of superstition; to the multitude of 
absurd divinities which have been supposed to 
exist, and to the number of which every individ- 
ual might add at his pleasure. - 

The goddess of nipples, ‘dea Rumilia;’ the 
goddess of conjugal union, ‘dea Pertunda;’ the 
god of the water-closet, ‘deus Stercutius;’ the 
god of flatulence, ‘deus Crepitus,’ are certainly 
not calculated to attract the highest degree of 
veneration. ‘These ridiculous absurdities, the 
amusement of the old women and children of 
Rome, merely prove that the word ‘deus’ had ac- 
ceptations of a widely different nature. Nothing 
can be more certain or obvious, than that the god 
of flatulence ‘deus Crepitus,’ could never excite 
the same idea as ‘deus divam et hominum sator,’ 
the source of gods and men. ‘The Roman _ pon- 
tiffs did not admit the little burlesque and baboon- 
looking deities which silly women introduced into 
their cabinets. The Roman religion was in fact, 
in its intrinsic character, both serious and austere. 
Oaths were inviolable; war could not be com- 
meneed before the college of heralds had de- 
clared it just; and a vestal convicted of having 
violated her vow of virginity, was condemned to 
death. ‘These circumstances announce a people 
inclined to austerities, rather than a people vola- 
tile, frivolous, and addicted to ridicule. 

1 confine myself here to showing, that the sen- 
ate did not reason absurdly in adopting polythe- 
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ism. It is asked, how that senate, to two or three 
deputies from which we were indebted both for 
chains and laws, could permit so many extrava- 
gances among the people, and authorize so many 
fables among the pontifts? It would be by no 
means difficult to answer this question. ‘The wise 
have in every age made use of fools. They freely 
leave to the people their lupercals and their satur- 
nalia, if they only continue loyal and obedient; 
and the sacred pullets that promised victory to 
the armies, are judiciously secured against the 
sacrilege of being slaughtered for the table. Let 
us never be surprised at seeing, that the most en- 
lightened governments have permitted customs 
and fables of the most senseless character. ‘These 
customs and fables existed before government was 
formed; and no one would pull down an immense 
city, however irregular in its buildings, to erect it 
precisely according to line and level. 

How can it arise, we are asked, that on one 
side we see so much philosophy and science, and 
on the other so much fanaticism? ‘The reason 
is, that science and philosophy were scarcely born 
before the time of Cicero, and that fanaticism 
reigned for centuries. Policy, in such cireum- 
stances, says to philosophy and fanaticism, Let 
us all three live together as well as we can. 


POPE (ALEXANDER).* 


Tuts is, I believe, the poet; the most elegant, 
the most correct, and what yet is a great deal, the 
most harmonious, that ever England had. He 
has reduced the sharp hissing of the English 
trumpet to the soft sounds of the flute. He may 
be translated, because he is extremely clear, and 
that his subjects are mostly general, and of the 
competence of all nations. His Essay on Criti- 
cism will soon be known in France, by the trans- 
lation in verse, made by Abbé Renel. 

Here is a passage of his poem on the Rape of 
the Lock, which I have just translated with my 
usual freedom; for, I say ifonce more, I do not 
think there is anything worse than to translate a 
poem word for word. 


For, that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite, 
As ever sully’d the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repair’d, to search the gloomy cave of spleen. 


Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapor reach’d the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreadful East is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 
And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs forever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 


Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But diff ring far in figure and in face. 
Here stood Ul-nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array’d; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and noona, 
Her hand is fill’d: her bosom with lampoons. 


There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheeks the roses of eighteen; 


* Baltimore MS. 
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Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapp’d in a gown, for sickness and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 

When each new night-dress gives a new disease. 


French Version.* 


Pope’s Essay on Man appears to me the most 
beautiful didactic, most useful, most sublime poem 
that has ever been written in any language. It 
is true, that the main part of the subject is whol- 
ly found in Lord Shaftesbury’s Characteristics; 
and lam ata loss to know why Pope gives the 
credit solely to Lord Bolingbroke, without saying 
a single word of the celebrated Lord Shaftesbury, 
the disciple of Locke. 

As every thing which is related to metaphysics 
has been thought of at all times among all nations 
and people, who are cultivating their minds, that 
system holds a great deal from that of Leibnitz, 
who pretends that of all the possible worlds Gop 
must have chosen the best, and that in that best, 
it must have been that the inequalities of our 
globe and the follies of its inhabitants held their 
places. It also resembles that idea of Plate, 
that in the infinite chain of beings, our earth, our 
bodies, our soul, are in the number of necessary 
things. But neither Leibnitz nor Pope admit the 
changes which Plato imagines to have taken place 
in those links, in our souls, and in our bodies. 
Plato spoke as a poet in his prose so little intelli- 
gible; and Pope speaks as a philosopher in his 
admirable verses. He says that everything has 
heen from the beginning as it was to be, and as 
it 1s. 

I confess, I have been flattered, to see that he 

has been in accordance with me in a thing which 
I had said many years ago. 
_ You are astonished that God has made man 
with so limited capacity, so ignorant, so little hap- 
py. Why should you not be astonished that he 
did not make him with less intellect, more igno- 
rant, and more unhappy than what he is?+ When 
a Frenchman and an Englishman think alike, 
they must assuredly be right. 

The son of the celebrated Racine has publish- 
ed a letter from Pope addressed to him, in which 
Pope is retracting himself. That letter is written 
in the taste and style of Fénélon; it was handed 
to him, he says, by Ramsay the editor of Tele- 
machus; Ramsay the imitator of Telemachus as 
Boyer was of Corneille; Ramsay the Scotchman 
who wanted to be admitted in the French Acad- 
emy; Ramsay who regretted that he was not a 
doctor in the Sorbonne. All I know, and it is well 
known by all men of letters in England, is, that 
Pope, with whom I was personally and intimate- 
ly acquainted, could scarcely read the French, 
that he could not speak one word of it, that he 
never wrote a letter in French, that he was inca- 
pable of doing it, and that if he wrote that letter 
to the son of Racine, it must be that God, at the 
close of his life, bestowed suddenly on him the 
gift of languages, as a reward for such an admi- 
rable work as his Essay on Man, 


* The French version is omitted here, it being useful 
only to the readers of French.—K. 

+ Here are exactly the ideas of Pope, in his Essay on 
Man.—K. 
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THE PAPIST. 

His highness has within his principality Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Quakers, Anabaptists, and 
even Jews; and you wish that he would admit 
Unitarians? 

THE TREASURER. 

Certainly, if these Unitarians bring with them 
wealth and industry. You will only be the better 
paid your wages. 

PAPIST. 

I must confess, that a diminution of my wages 
would be more disagreeble to me than the admiis- 
sion of these persons; but then they do not be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

TREASURER. 

What does that signify to you, provided that 

ou are permitted to believe it, and are well 
lodged, well clothed, and well fed? The Jews 
are far from believing that he is the Son of God, 
and yet you are very easy with the Jews, with 
whom you deposit your money at six per cent. 
St. Paul himself has never spoken of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, who is undisguisedly called a 
man. ‘‘ Death,’ says he, “ entered into the world 
by the sin of one man... and by one man, Jesus 
Christ, the gift of grace hath abounded unto 
many,’*.&c. All the early fathers of the church 
thought like Paul. It is evident that for three 
hundred years Jesus was content with his hu- 
manity; imagine yourself a christian of one of the 
first three centuries. 

PAPIST. 

Yes, sir; but neither do they believe in eternal 
punishment. 

TREASURER, 

Nor I either; be you damned eternally, if you 
please; for my own part, I do not look for that 
advantage. 

PAPIST. 

Ah, sir; it is very hard not to be able to damn 
at pleasure all the heretics in the world; but the 
rage which the Unitarian displays for rendering 
everybody finally happy is not my only complaint. 
Know, that these monsters believe the resurrec- 
tion of the body no more than the Sadducees. 
They say, that we are all anthropophagi, and that 
the particles which compose our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, having been necessarily dis- 
persed in the atmosphere, become carrots and 
asparagus, and that it is possible we may have 
devoured a portion of our ancestors. 

TREASURER. 

Be itso; our children will do as much by us; 
it is but repayment, and papists will be as much 
benefitted as others. This is no reason for driving 
you from the states of his highness; and why any 
more so for ejecting the Unitarians? Rise again, 
if you are able; it matters little whether the Uni- 
tarians rise again or no, provided they are useful 
during their lives. 


PAPIST. 

And what, sir, do you say to original sin, which 
they boldly deny? Are you not scandalised by 
their assertion, that the Pentateuch says not a 
word about it, that the bishop of Hippo, St. Au- 
gustin, is the first who decidedly taught this dogma, 
although it is evidently indicated by St. Paul? 


* Romans, v. 12, 18. 
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TREASURER. 

_ Truly, if the Pentateuch does not mention it, 
that it is not my fault. Why not add a text or 
two about original sin to the Old ‘Testament, as 
it is said you have added many on other subjects? 
I know nothing of these subtleties; it is my busi- 
ness only to pay you your stipend, when [| have 
the money to do so. 


POPULATION. 
SECTION I, 


THERE were very few caterpillars in my canton 
last year, and we killed nearly the whole of them. 
God has rendered them this year more numerous 
than the leaves. 

Is it not nearly thus with other animals, and 
above all with mankind? Famine, pestilence, 
death, and the two sister diseases which have 
visited us from Arabia and America, destroy the 
inhabitants of a province, and we are surprised at 
finding it abound with people an hundred years 
afterwards. 

I admit that it is a sacred duty to people this 
world, and that all animals are stimulated by 
pleasure to fulfil this intention of the great Demi- 
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hy this inhabiting of the earth? and to what 
purpose form so many beings to devour one an- 
other, and the animal man to cut the throat of 
his fellow, from one end of the earth to the other? 
I am assured that I shall one day be in the pos- 
session of this secret, and in my character of an 
inquisitive man | exceedingly desire it. 

tt is clear that we ought to people the earth as 
much as we are able; even our health renders it 
necessary. 

The wise Arabians, the robbers of the desert, 
in the treaties which they made with travellers, 
always stipulated for girls. When they conquer- 
ed Spain, they imposed a tribute of girls. The 
country of Media pays the Turks in girls. ‘The 
bucaniers brought girls from Paris to the little 
island of which they took possession; and it is re- 
lated that at the fine spectacle with which Romu- 
lus entertained the Sabines, he stole from them 
three hundred girls. 

I cannot conceive why the Jews, whom more- 
over I revere, killed everybody in Jericho, even 
to the girls; and why they say in the Psalms, that 
it will be sweet to massacre the infants at the mo- 
ther’s breast, without excepting even girls. _ 

All other people, whether ‘Tartars, Cannibals, 
Teutons, or Celts, have always held girls in great 
request. ; ; 

wing to this happy instinct, it seems that the 
earth may one day be covered with animals of 
our own kind. Father Petau makes the inhabit- 
ants of the earth seven hundred millions, two 
hundred and eighty years after the deluge. __It is 
not however at the end of the Arabian Nights 
that he has printed this pleasant enumeration. 

I reckon at present upon our globe about nine 
hundred millions of contemporaries, and an equal 
number of each sex. Wallace makes them a 
thousand millions. Am I in error, or is he? 
Possibly both of us; but a tenth is a small matter; 
the arithmetic of historians is usually much more 
erroneous. 
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Iam somewhat surprised that the arithmetician 
Wallace, who extends the number of people at 
present existing to a thousand millions, should 
pretend in the same page, that in the year 966, 
after the creation, our forefathers amounted to 
1610 millions. 

In the first place, I wish the epoch of the crea- 
tion to be clearly established; and as, in our west- 
ern world, we have no less than eighty theories 
of this event, there will be some difficulty to hit 
on the correct one. 

In the second place, the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese, 
have all different calculations; and it is still more 
difficult to agree with them. 

Thirdly, why, in the nine hundred and sixty- 
sixth year of the world, should there be more 
people than there are at present? 

To explain this absurdity, we are told, that 
matters occurred otherwise than at present; that 
nature, being more vigorous, was better concoct- 
ed and more prolific; and moreover that people 
lived longer. Why do they not add, that the sun 
was warmer, and the moon more beautiful? 

We are told, that in the time of Cesar, al- 
though men had begun to greatly degenerate, the 
world was like an ant’s nest of bipeds; but that 
at present it is a desart. Montesquieu, who al- 
ways exaggerates, and who sacrifices anything to 
an itching desire of displaying his wit, ventures 
ito believe, and in his Persian Letters would have 
others believe, that there were thirty times as 
many people in the world in the days of Cesar as 
at present. 

allace acknowledges, that this calculation 
made at random is too much; but for what rea- 
son? Because, before the days of Cesar, the 
world possessed more inhabitants than during the 
most brilliant period of the Roman republic. He 
then ascends to the time of Semiramis, and if 
possible exaggerates more than Montesquieu. 

Lastly, in conformity with the taste which is 
always attributed to the hdly spirit for hyperbole, 
they fail not to instance the eleven hundred and 
sixty thousand men, who marched so fiercely un- 
ider the standards of the great monarch Josophat, 
lor Jehosophat, king of the province of Judah. 
‘Enough, enough, Mr. Wallace; the holy spirit 
‘cannot deceive; but its agents and copyists have 
badly calculated and numbered. All your Scot- 
land would not furnish eleven hundred thousand 
men to attend your sermons, and the kingdom of 
Judah was not atwentieth part of Scotland. See 
again what St. Jerome says of this poor holy land, 
‘in which he so long resided. Have you well cal- 
culated the quantity of money the great king Je- 
hosophat must have possessed, to pay, feed, 
clothe, and arm eleven hundred thousand chosen 
men? But thus is history written. 

Mr. Wallace returns from Jehosophat to Ce- 
sar, and concludes, that since the time of this dic- 
tator of short duration, the world has visibly de- 
creased in the number of its inhabitants. Be- 
hold, said he, the Swiss: according to the relation 
of Cesar, they amounted to three hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, when they so wisely quitted 
their country to seek their fortunes, like the Cim- 
bri. , 

I wish by this example to recal those partisans 
sinto a little due consideration, who gift the an- 
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POPULATION. 


cients with such wonders in the way of genera-'clothed them with pasturage; the bull freely 


tion, at the expense of the moderns. The canton) 
of Berne alone, according to an accurate census, 
possesses a greater number of inhabitants than 
quitted the whole of Helvetia in the time of Ce- 
sar. ‘The human species is therefore doubled in 
Helvetia since that expedition. 

I likewise believe, that Germany, France, and 
England are much better peopled now than at 
that time; and for this reason:—I adduce the vast 
clearance of forests, the number of great towns 
builded and increased during the last eight hun- 
dred years, and the number of arts which have 
originated in proportion. ‘This I regard as asuf- 
ficient answer to the brazen declamation, repeat- 
ed every day in books, in which truth is sacrificed 
to sallies, and which are rendered useless by their 
abundant wit. 

‘L’ami des Hommes?’ says, that in the time of 
Cesar fifty-two millions of men were assigned to 
Spain, which Strabo observes has always been 
badly peopled, owing to the interior being so de- 
ficient in water. Strabo is apparently right, and 
‘ L’ami des Hommes’ erroneous. 

But they scare us by asking what has become 
of the prodigious quantity of Huns, Alains, Os- 
trogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Lombards, who 
spread like a torrent-over Europe in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

I distrust these multitudes, and suspect that 
twenty or thirty thousand ferocious animals, 
more or less, were sufficient to overwhelm with 
fright the whole Roman empire, governed by a 
Pulcheria, by eunuchs, and by monks. It was 
enough for ten thousand barbarians to pass the 
Danube; for every parish rumor, or homily, to 
make them more numerous than the locusts in 
the plains of Egypt; and call them a scourge 
from God, in order to inspire penitence, and pro- 
duce gifts of money to the convents. Fear seiz- 
ed all the inhabitants, and they fled in crowds. 
Behold precisely the fright which a wolf caused 
in the district of Gevanden in the year 1766. 

Mandrin the robber, at the head of fifty vaga- 
bonds, put an entire town under contribution. 
As soon as he entered at one gate, it was said at 
the other, that he brought with him four thousand 
men and artillery. 

If Attila, followed by fifty thousand hungry as- 
sassins, ravaged province after province, report 
would call them five hundred thousand. 

The millions of men who followed Xerxes, Cy- 
rus, Tomyris, the thirty or forty-four millions of 
Kgyptians, Thebes with her hundred gates,— 
“Wit quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia,” 
—resemble the five hundred thousand men of At- 
tila, which company of pleasant travellers it would 
have been difficult to find on the journey. 

These Huns came from Siberia, and thence I 


conclude that they came in very small numbers. 
Siberia was certainly not more fertile than in our 
own days. I doubt whether in the reign of Tom- 
yris a town existed equal to Tobolsk, or that 
these frightful deserts can feed a great number 
of inhabitants. 

India, China, Persia, and Asia Minor, were 
thickly peopled; this I can credit without diffi- 
culty; and possibly they are not less so at pre- 
sent, notwithstanding the destructive prevalence 


of invasions and wars. ‘Throughout, Nature has 


unites with the heifer, the ram with the sheep, 
and man with woman. 

The deserts of Barca, of Arabia, and of Oreb, 
of Sinai, of Jerusalem, of Cobi, &c. were never 
peopled, are not peopled at present, and never 
will be peopled; at least until some natural revo- 
‘lution happens to transform these plains of sand 
and flint into fertile land. 

The land of France is tolerably good, and it is 
sufficiently inhabited by consumers, since of all 
kinds there: are more than are well supplied; 
since there are two hundred thousand impostors, 
who beg from one end of the country to the other, 
and sustain their despicable lives at the expense 
of the rich; and lastly, since France supports 
more than eighty thousand monks, of which not 
a single one assists to produce an ear of corn.* 


SECTION Il. 


I believe that England, protestant Germany, 
and Holland, are better peopled in proportion 
than France. The reason is evident; those coun- 
tries harbor not monks who vow to God to be 
useless to man. In these countries, the clergy, 
having little else to do, occupy themselves with 
study and propagation. They give birth to ro- 
bust children, and give them a better education 
than that which is bestowed on the offspring of 
French and Italian marquesses. 

Rome, on the contrary, would be a desert with- 
out cardinals, ambassadors, and travellers. It 
would be only an illustrious monument, like the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. In the time of the 
first Caesar, it was computed that this sterile ter- 
ritory, rendered fertile by manure and the labor 
of slaves, contained some millions of men. It 
was an exception to the general law, that popu- 
lation is ordinarily in proportion to fertility of 
soil. 

Conquest rendered this barren country fertile 
and populous. <A form of government as strange 
and contradictory as any which ever astonished 
mankind, has restored to the territory of Romu- 
lus its primitive character. The whole country 
is depopulated from Orvieto to Terracina. Rome, 
reduced to its own citizens, would be to London 
only as one to twelve; and in respect to money 
and commerce, would be to the towns of Amster- 
dam and London as one to a thousand. 

That which Rome has Jost, Europe has not 
only regained, but the population has almost 
tripled since the days of Charlemagne. 

I say tripled, which is much; for propagation 
is not in geometrical progression. All the caleu- 
lations made on the idea of this pretended multi- 
plication, amount only to absurd chimeras. 

If a family of human beings or of apes multi- 
plied in this manner, at the end of two hundred 
years the earth would not be able to contain them. 

Nature has taken care at once to preserve and 
restrain the various species. She resembles the 
fates, who spin and cut threads continually. She 
is occupied with birth and destruction alone. 


* How many there are to be in future, remains to be 
seen. Of nuns we are just informed that there are to be 
65,000, being so useful in education and works of chari- 
ty!—T. , 
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If she has given to man more ideas and memory 
than to other animals; if she has rendered him ca- 
pable of generalising his ideas and combining 
them; if he has the advantage of the gift of speech, 
she has not bestowed upon him that of multipli- 
cation equal to insects. ‘There are more ants in 
a square league of heath, than of men in the 
world, counting all that have ever existed, 

When a country possesses a great number of 
idlers, be sure that it is well peopled; since these 
idlers are lodged, clothed, fed, amused, and re- 
spected, by those who labor. 

‘The principal object however, is not to possess 
a supertfluity of men, but to render such as we 
have as little unhappy as possible. 

Let us thank nature for placing us in the tem- 
perate zone, peopled almost throughout by a more 
than sufficient number of inhabitants, who culti- 
vate all the arts; and let us endeavor not to lessen 
this advantage by our absurdities. 


SECTION Iil. 


It must be confessed, that we ordinarily people 
and depopulate the world a little at random; and 
everybody acts in this manner. We are little 
adapted to obtain an accurate notion of things; 
the nearly is our only guide, and it often leads us 
astray. 

It is still worse when we wish to calculate pre- 
cisely. We go and see farces and laugh at them; 
but should we laugh less in our closets when we 
read grave authors deciding exactly how many 
men existed on the earth two hundred and eighty- 
five years after the general deluge? We find, ac- 
cording to father Petau, that the family of Noah 
had produced one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four millions, seven hundred and seven- 
teen thousand inhabitants, in three hundred years. 
The good priest Petau evidently knew little about 
getting children and rearing them, if we are to 
judge by this statement. , ba 

According to Cumberland, this family increased 

to three thousand three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, in three hundred and forty years; and ac- 
cording to Whiston, about three hundred years 
after the deluge, they amounted only to sixty-five 
millions four hundred and thirty-six. 
It is difficult to reconcile and to estimate these 
accounts, such is the extravagance when people 
seek to make things accord which are repugnant, 
and to explain what is inexplicable. ‘This un- 
happy endeavor has deranged heads which in 
other pursuits might have made discoveries bene- 
ficial to society. . 1 

The authors of the English Universal History 
observe, it is generally agreed that the present 
inhabitants of the earth amount to about four 
thousand millions. It is to be remarked, that 
these gentlemen do not include in this number 
the natives of America, which comprehends near- 
ly half the globe. Tor my own part, if, instead 
of a common romance, I wished to amuse my- 
self by reckoning up the number of brethren I 
have on this unhappy little planet, I would pro- 
ceed as follows. { would first endeavor to esti- 
mate pretty nearly the number of inhabited square 
leagues this earth contains on its surface; I should 
then say: The surface of the globe contains 
twenty-seven millions of square leagues; take 
away two-thirds at least for seas, rivers, lakes, 
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deserts, mountains, and all which is uninhabited: 
this calculation, which is very moderate, leaves 
us nine millions of square leagues to account for, 

In France and Germany, there are said to be 
six hundred persons to a square league; in Spain, 
one hundred and fifty; in Russia, fifteen; and 
Tartary, ten. ‘Take the mean number at an hun- 
dred, and you will have about nine hundred mil- 
lions of brethren, including mulattoes, negroes, 
the brown, the copper-colored, the fair, the 
bearded, and the unbearded. It is not thought 
indeed, that the number is so great as this; and 
if eunuchs continue to be made, monks to multi- 
ply, and wars to be waged on the most trifling 
pretexts, it is easy to perceive that we shall not 
very soon be able to muster the four thousand 
millions, with which the English authors of the 
Universal History have so liberally favored us; 
but then of what consequence is it, whether the 
number of men on the earth be great or small? 
The chief thing is to discover the means of ren- 
dering our miserable species as little unhappy as 
possible. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Population of America. 


The discovery of America—that field of so 
much avarice and so much ambition—has also 
become an object of philosophical curiosity. A 
great number of writers have endeavored to prove 
that America was a colony of the ancient world, 
Some modest mathematicians, on the contrary, 
have said, that the same power which has caused 
the grass to grow in American soil, was able to 
place men there; but this simple and naked sys- 
tem has not been attended to. 

When the great Columbus suspected the exist- 
ence of this new world, it was held to be impos- 
sible; and Columbus was taken for a visionary. 
‘When it was really discovered, it was then found 
out that it had been known long before. 

It was pretended that Martin Behem, a native of 
Nuremberg, quitted Flanders about the year 1460, 
in search of this unknown world; that he made’ 
his way even to the Straits of Magellan, of which 
he left unknown charts. As however it is certain 
that Martin Behem did not people America, it 
must certainly have been one of the later grand- 
children of Noah who took this trouble. All au- 
tiquity is then ransacked for accounts of long 
voyages, to which they apply the discovery of this 
fourth quarter of the globe. They make the ships 
of Solomon proceed to Mexico, and it is thence 
that he drew the gold of Ophir, to procure which 
he borrowed them from king Hiram. They find 
out America in Plato, give the honor of it to the 
Carthagenians, and quote this anecdote from a 
book of Aristotle which he never wrote. 

Hornius pretends to discover some conformity 
between the Hebrew language and that of the 
Caribs. Father Lafiteau, the jesuit, has not failed 
to follow up so fine an opening. ‘The Mexicans, 
when greatly afflicted, tore their garments; cer- 
tain people of Asia formerly did the same, and 
of course they are the ancestors of the Mexicans. 
It might be added, that the natives of Languedoc 
are very fond of dancing; and that as in their re- 
joicings the Hurons dance also, the Languedo- 
cians are descended from the Hurons, or the 
Hurons from the Languedocians. 
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The authors of a tremendous Universal His- 
tory, pretend that all the Americans are descended 
from the Tartars. ‘They assure us that this opin- 
jon is general among the learned, but they do 
not say whether it is so among the learned who 
reflect. According to them, some descendants of 
Noah could find nothing better to do, than to go 
and settle in the delicious country of Kamtschatka, 
in the north of Siberia. ‘This family being desti- 
tute of occupation, resolved to visit Canada either 
by means of ships, or by marching pleasantly 
across some slip of connecting land, which has 
not been discovered in our own times. They then 
began to busy themselves in propagation, until the 
fine country of Canada soon becoming inadequate 
to the support of so numerous a population, they 
went to people Mexico, Peru, Chili; while cer- 
tain of their great grand-daughters were in due 
time brought to bed of giants in the Straits of 
Magellan. 

As ferocious animals are found in some of the 
warm countries of America, these authors pre- 
tend, that the Christopher Columbuses of Kamt- 
schatka took them into Canada for their amuse- 
ment, and carefully confined themselves to those 
kinds which are no longer to be found in the 
ancient hemisphere. 

But the Kamtschatkans have not alone peopled 
the new world; they have been charitably assisted 
by the Mantchou ‘Tartars, by the Huns, by the 
Chinese, and by the inhabitants of Japan. 

The Mantchou 'Tartars are incontestably the 
ancestors of the Peruvians, for Mango Capac was 
the first inca of Peru. Mango resembles hiact 
Manco sounds like Mancu; Mancu approaches 
Mantchu, and Mantchou is very close tu the lat- 
ter. Nothing can be better demonstrated. 

As for the Huns, they builded in Hungary a town 
called Cunadi. Now, changing Cu into Ca, we 
have Canadi, from which Canada manifestly de- 
rives its name. 

A plant resembling the Ginseng of the Chinese, 

rows in Canada, which the Chinese transplanted 
into the latter even before they were masters of 
the part of Tartary where it is indigenous. 
Moreover, the Chinese are such great navigators, 
they formerly sent fleets to America without 
maintaining the least correspondence with their 
colonies. 

With respect to the Japanese, they are the 
nearest neighbors of America, which, as they are 
distant only about twelve hundred leagues, they 
have doubtless visited in their time, although 
latterly they have neglected repeating the 
voyage. 

Thus is history written in our own days. What 
shall we say to these, and many other systems 
which resemble them? Nothing. 
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Or all those who boast of having leagues with 
the devil, to the possessed alone it is of no use to 
reply. If a man says to you, “I am possessed,” 
you should believe it on his word. They are not 
obliged to do very extraordinary things; and when 
they do them, it is more than can fairly be’ de- 
manded. What can we answer to a man who 
rolls his eyes, twists his mouth, and tells you that 
he has the devil within him? 


Every one feels 
i) 


POSSESSED. POST. 


what he feels; and as the world was formerly full 
of possessed persons, we may stil] meet with 
them. If they take measures to conquer the 
world, we give them property and they become 
more moderate; but for a poor demoniac, who is 
content with a few convulsions and does no harm 
to any one, it is not right to make him injurious. 
If you dispute with him, you will infallibly have 
the worst of it. He will tell you, “The devil 
entered me to-day under such a form; from that 
time I have had a supernatural colic, which all the 
apothecaries in the world cannot assuage.” There 
is certainly no other part to be taken with this 
man than to exorcise or abandon him to the de- 
vil. 

It is a great pity that there are no longer pos- 
sessed magicians or astrologers. We can con- 
ceive the cause of al} these mysteries. An hun- 
dred years ago all the nobility then lived in their 
castles; the winter evenings are long, aud they 
would have died of ennui without these noble 
amusements. ‘There was scarcely a castle which 
a fairy did not visit on certain marked days, like 
the fairy Melusina at the castle of Lusignan- 
The great huntsman, a tal} black man, hunted 
with a pack of black dogs in the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau. The devil twisted marshal Fabert’s 
neck, Every village had its sorcerer or sorceress; 
every prince had his astrologer; all the ladies had 
their fortunes told; the possessed ran about the 
fields; it was who had seen the devil or could see 
him; all these things were inexhaustible subjects 
of conversation which kept minds in exercise. 
In the present day we insipidly play at cards, and 
we have lost by being undeceived. 


: POST. 


Formerty, if you had one friend at Constanti- 
nople and another at Moscow, you would have 
been obliged to wait for their retarn before you 
could obtain any intelligence concerning them. 
At present, without either of you leaving your 
apartments, you may familiarly converse through 
the medium of a sheet of paper. You may even 
despatch to them by the post, one of Arnault’s 
sovereign remedies for apoplexy, which would 
be received much more infallibly, probably, than 
it would cure. 

If one of your friends has oeeasion for a sup- 
ply of money at Petersburgh, and the other at 
Smyrna, the post will completely and rapidly ef- 
fect your business. 

Your mistress is at Bordeaux, while you are 
with your regiment before Prague; she gives you 
regular accounts of the constancy of her affec- 
tions; you know from her all the news of the city, 
except her own infidelities. 

In short, the post is the grand connecting link 
of all transactions, of all negociations. ‘Those 
who are absent, by its means become present; it 
is the consolation of life. 

France, where this beautiful invention was re- 
vived, even in our period of barbarism, has here- 
by conferred the most important service on all 

wurope. She has also never in any instance her- 
self marred and tainted so valuable a benefit; and 
never has any minister who supermtended the de- 
partment of the post opened the letters of any in- 
dividual, except when it was absolutely necessa~ 
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ry that he should know their contents.* It is not 
thus, we are told, in other countries. It is asserted, 
that in Germany private letters, passing through 
the territories of five or six different governments, 
have been read just the same number of times, 
and that at last the seal has been so nearly de- 
stroyed, that it became necessary to substitute a 
new one. 

Mr. Craggs, secretary of state in England, 
would never permit any person in his office to 
open private letters; he said that to do so was a 
breach of public faith, and that no man ought to 
possess himself of a secret that was not volunta- 
rily confided to him; that it is often a greater 
erime to steal a man’s thoughts than his gold; 
and that such treachery is proportionally more 
disgraceful, as it may be committed without dan- 
ger, and without even the possibility of convic- 
tion. 

To bewilder the eagerness of curiosity and de- 
feat the vigilance of malice, a method was at first 
invented of writing a part of the contents of let- 
ters in cyphers; but the part written in the ordi- 
nary hand in this case sometimes served as a key 
to the rest. This inconvenience led to perfecting 
the art of cyphers, which is called ‘stenogra- 
phy.’ 

Against these enigmatical productions was 
brought the art of decyphering; but this art was 
exceedingly defective and inefficient. ‘The only 
advantage derived from it was exciting the belief 
in weak and ill-informed minds, that their letters 
had been decyphered, and all the pleasure it af- 
forded consisted in giving such persons pain. 
According to the law of probabilities, in a well- 
constructed cypher there would be two, three, or 
even four hundred chances against one, that in 
each mark the decipherer would not discover the 
syllable of which it was the representative. _ 

The number of chances increases in proportion 
to the complication of the cyphers; and decypher- 
ing is utterly impossible when the system 1s ar- 
ranged with any ingenuity. 

Those who boast that they can decypher a let- 
ter, without being at all acquainted with the sub- 
ject of which it treats, and without any prelimi- 
nary assistance, are greater charlatans than those 
who boast, if any such are to be found, of under- 
standing a language which they never learned. 

With respect to those who in a free and easy 
way send you by post a tragedy, in good round 
hand, with blank leaves, on which you are re- 
quested kindly to make your observations, or who 
in the same way regale you with a first volume 
of metaphysical researches, to be speedily follow- 
ed by a second, we may just whisper in their ear, 
that a little more discretion would do no harm, 
and even that there are some countries where 
they would run some risk by thus informing the 
administration of the day, that there are such 
things in the world as bad poets and bad meta- 
physicians. 
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I presume every reader of this article to be 
convinced that the world is formed with intelli- 


* This we apprehend is speaking by the card. Hea- 
ven defend us from the honor of the French post.—T. 
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gence, and that a slight knowledge of astronomy 
and anatomy is sufficient to produce admiration 
of that universal and supreme intelligence. 

Once more I repeat, ‘mens agitat molem.”* 

Can the reader of himself ascertain that this 
intelligence is omnipotent, that is to say, infinitel 
powerful? Has he the slightest notion of infini- 
ty, to enable him to comprehend the meaning and 
extent of almighty power? 

The celebrated philosophic historian, David 
Hume, says, ‘‘ A weight of ten ounces is raised 
in a balance by another weight; this other weight 
therefore is more than ten ounces; but no one 
can rationally infer that it must necessarily be an 
hundred weight.” 

We may fairly and judiciously apply here the 
same argument. You acknowledge a supreme 
intelligence sufficiently powerful to form yourself, 
to preserve you for a limited time in life, to re- 
ward you and to punish you. Are you sufficient- 
ly acquainted with it to be able to demonstrate 
that it can do more than this? 

How can you prove by your reason, that a be- 
ing can do more than it has actually done? 

The life of all animals is short. Could he 
make it longer? 

All animals are food for one another without 
exception; everything is born to be devoured. 
Could ke form without destroying? 

You know not what his nature is. It is impos- 
sible therefore that you should know, whether 
his nature may not have compelled him to do on- 
ly the very things which he has done. 

The globe on which we live is one vast field 
of destruction and carnage. Either the Supreme 
Being was able to make of it an éternal abode of 
enjoyment for all beings possessed of sensation, 
or he was not. If he was able and yet did not 
do it, you will undoubtedly tremble to proneunce 
or consider him a maleficient being; but if he was 
unable to do so, do not tremble to regard him as 
a power of very great extent indeed, but never- 
theless circumscribed by his-nature within certain 
limits. 

Whether it be infinite or not, is not of any con- 
sequence to you. It is perfectly indifferent to a 
subject, whether his sovereign possesses five hun- 
dred leagues of territory or five thousand; he is 
in either case neither more nor less a subject. 

Which would reflect most strongly on this 
great and ineffable being, to say, he made misera- 
ble beings because it was indispensable to do so; 
or, that he made them merely because it was his 
will and pleasure? 

Many sects represent him as cruel; others, 
through fear of admitting the existence of a wick- 
ed deity, are daring enough to deny his existence 
at all. Would it not be far preferable to say, 
that probably the necessity of his own nature and 
that of things have determined everything? 

The world is the theatre of moral and natural 
evil; this is too decidedly found and felt to be the 
case; and the ‘all is for the best? of Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, and Pope, is nothing but the effusion 
of a mind devoted to eccentricity and paradox; 
in short, nothing but a dull jest. 

The two principles of Zoroaster and Manes, 


* Virgil’s Aneid, vi. 727. 
+ Particular Providence, 359. 
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so minutely investigated by Bayle, are a duller 
jest still. 'They are, as we have already observ- 
ed, the two physicians of Moliére, one of whom 
says to the other, You excuse my emetics, and I 
will excuse your bleedings. Manicheism is ab- 
surd; and that circumstance will account for its 
having had so many partisans. 

I acknowledge that I have not had my mind 
enlightened by all that Bayle has said about the 
Manicheans and Paulicians. It is all controver- 
sy; what I wanted was pure philosophy. Why 
speak about our mysteries to Zoroaster? As soon 
as ever we have the temerity to discuss the criti- 
cal subject of our mysteries, we open to our view 
the most tremendous precipices. 

The trash of our own scholastic theology has 
nothing to do with the trash of Zoroaster’s reve- 
ries. 

Why discuss with Zoroaster the subject of ori- 
ginal sin? That subject did not become a matter 
or dispute until the time of St. Augustin. Nei- 
ther Zoroaster, nor any other legislator of anti- 
quity, ever heard it mentioned. 

If you dispute with Zoreaster, lock up your 
Old and New Testament, with which he had not 
the slightest acquaintance, and which it is our du- 
ty to revere without attempting to explain. 

What I should myself ss said to Zoroaster 
would have been this:—My reason opposes the 
admission of two gods in conflict with each other; 
such an idea is allowable only in a poem in which 
Minerva quarrels with Mars. My weak under- 
standing much more readily acquiesces in the no-: 
tion of one only Great Being than in that of two 
great beings, of whom one is constantly counter- 
acting and spoiling the operations of the other. 
Your evil principle, Arimanes, has not been able} 
to derange a single astronomical and physical law 
established by the good principle of Oromazes; 
everything proceeds, among the numberless 
worlds which constitute what we call the heavens, 
with perfect regularity and harmony; how comes 
it that the malignant Arimanes has power only 
over this little globe of earth? 

Had I been Arimanes, I should have assailed 
Oromazes in his immense and noble provinces, 


comprehending numbers of suns and stars. I 
should never have been content to confine the 
war to an insignificant and miserable village. 

There certainly is a great deal of misery in this 
same village; but how can we possibly ascertain 
that it is not absolutely inevitable? 

You are compelled to admit an intelligence dif- 
fused through the universe. But in the first 
place, do you absolutely know that this intelli- 
gence comprises a knowledge of the future? You 
have asserted a thousand times that it does; but 
you have never been able to prove it to me, or to 
comprehend it yourself. You cannot have any 


idea how any being can see what does not exist; 
well, the future does not exist, therefore no being 
can see it. You are reduced to the necessity of 
saying that he foresces it; but to foresee is only 
to conjecture.* { 

Now a God who, according to your system, 
conjectures, may be mistaken. He is, on your 


principles, really mistaken; for if he had fore- 
seen that his enemy would poison all his works 


* This is the doctrine of the Sacinians. 
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in this lower world, he would never have pro- 
duced them; he would not have been accessary 
to the disgrace he sustains in being perpetually 
vanquished. 

Secondly, is he not much more honored upon 
my hypothesis, which maintains that he does 
everything by the necessity of his own nature, 
than upon yours, which raises up against him an 
enemy, disfiguring, polluting, and destroying all 
his works of wisdom and kindness throughout 
the world? 

In the third place, it by no means implies a 
mean and unworthy idea of God to say that, af- 
ter forming millions of worlds, in which death 
and evil may have no residence, it might be*ne- 
cessary that death and evil should reside in this. 

Fourthly, it is not depreciating God to say, 
that he could not form man without bestowing on 
him self-love; that this self-love could not be his 
guide without almost always leading him astray; 
that his passions are necessary, but at the same 
time noxious; that the continuation of the species 
cannot be accomplished without desires; that 
these desires cannot operate without exciting 
quarrels; and that these quarrels necessarily 
bring on wars, &e. 

Fifthly, on observing a part of the combina- 
tions of the vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
doms, and the porous nature of the earth, in every 
part so minutely pierced and drilled like a sieve, 
and from which exhalations constantly rise in im- 
mense profusion, what philosopher will be bold 
enough, what school-man will be weak enough, 
decidedly to maintain, that nature could possibly 
prevent the ravages of volcanoes, the intempera- 
ture of seasons, the rage of tempests, the poison 
of pestilence, or, in short, any of those scourges 
which afflict the world? 

Sixthly, a very great degree of power and skill 
are required to form lions who devour bulls, and 
to produce men who invent arms which destroy, 
by a single blow, not merely the life of bulls and 
lions, but—melancholy as the idea is—the life of 
one another. Great power is necessary to pro- 
duce the spiders which spread their exquisitely 
fine threads and net-work to catch flies; but this 
power amounts not to omnipotence—it is not 
boundless power. 

In the seventh place, if the Supreme Being had 
been infinitely powerful, no reason can be assign- 
ed why he should not have made creatures en- 
dowed with sensation infinitely happy; he has not 
in fact done so; therefore we ought to conclude 
that he could not do so. 

Kighthly, all the diiferent sects of philosophers 
have struck on the rock of physical and moral 
evil. The only conclusion that can be securely 
reached is, that God, acting always for the best, 
has done the best that he was able to do. 

Ninthly, this necessity cuts off all difficulties, 
and terminates all disputes. We have not the 
hardihood to say,—‘ All is good; we ‘say,— 
There is no more evil than was absolutely inevi- 
table. 

Tenthly, why do some infants die at the mo- 
ther’s breast? Why are others, after experienc- 
ing the first misfortune of being born, reserved 
for torments as lasting as their lives, which are 
at length ended by an appalling death? 

Why has the source of life been poisoned 
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throughout the world, since the discovery of 
America? Why, since the seventh century of 
the christian era, has the small-pox sweeped 
away an eighth portion of the human species? 
Why, in every age of the world, have human 
bladders been liable to be converted. into stone 
quarries? Why pestilence, and war, and famine, 
and the inquisition? Consider the subject as care- 
fully, as profoundly, as the powers of the mind 
will absolutely permit, you will find no other pos- 
sible solution than that all is necessary. 

I address myself here solely to philosophers, 
and not to divines. We know that faith is the 
clue to guide us through the labyrinth. We know 
full well, that the fall of Adam and Eve, original 
sin, the vast power communicated to devils, the 
predilection entertained by the Supreme Being 
for the Jewish people, and the ceremony of bap- 
tism substituted for that of circumcision, are an- 
swers that clear up every difficulty. We have 
been here arguing only against Zoroaster, and 
not against the university of Coimbra, to whose 
decisions and doctrines, in all the articles of our 
work, we submit with all possible deference and 
faith. 

See the Letters of Memmius to Cicero; and 
answer them if you can. 
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The two Powers. 
SECTION I. 


Wuoever holds both the sceptre and the cen- 
ser has his hands completely occupied. If he 
governs a people_possessed of common sense he 
may be considered as a very able man; but if his 
subjects have no more mind than children or 
savages, he may be compared to Bernier’s coach- 
man, who was one day suddenly surprised by his 
master in one of the public places of Delhi, ha- 
ranguing the populace, and distributing among 
them his quack medicines. ‘ What! Lapierre,” 
says Bernier to him, “have you turned physi- 
cian??? ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the coachman; “like 
people, like doctor.” 

The dairo of the Japanese, or the grand lama 
of Thibet, might make just the same remark. 
Even Numa Pompilius, with his Egeria, would 
have answered Bernier in the same manner. 
Melchisedece was probably in a similar situation, 
as well as the Anius whom Virgil introduces in 
the following two lines of the third book of his 
Mneid :—* 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phebique sacerdos, 
Vittis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro. 


Anius, the priest and king, with fiurel crown’d 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound. 
DrypDEN. 


‘This charlatan Anius was merely king of the 
isle of Delos, a very paltry kingdom, which, next 
to those of Melchisedec and Yvetot, was one of 
least considerable in the world; but the worship 
of Apollo had conferred on it a high reputation; 
a single saint is enough to raise any country into 
credit and consequence. 

‘Three of the German electors are more power- 


* Verses 80, 81. 
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ful than Anius, and like him unite the rights of 
the mitre with those of the crown; although in 
subordination, at least apparently so, to the Ro- 
man emperor, who is no other than the emperor 
of Germany. But of all the countries in which 
the plenitude of ecclesiastical, and the plenitude 
of royal claims, combine to form the most full 
and complete power that can be imagined, modern 
Rome is the chief. 

The pope is regarded in the catholic part of 
Europe as the first of kings and the first of priests. 
It was the same in what was called ‘ pagan’ Rome; 
Julius Cesar was at once chief pontiff, dictator, 
warrior, and conqueror; distinguished also both 
for eloquence and gallantry; in every respect the 
first of mankind; and with whom no modern, ex- 
cept in a dedication, could ever be compared. 

The king of England, being the head also of 
the church, possesses nearly the same dignities as 
the pope. 

The empress of Russia 1s likewise absolute 
mistress over her clergy, in the largest empire 
existing upon earth. The notion that two powers 
may exist, in opposition to each other, in the same 
state, is there regarded even by the clergy them- 
selves as a chimera equally absurd and pernicious. 

In this connection I cannot help introducing a 
letter which the empress of Russia, Catherine IT., 
did me the honor to write to me at Mount Krapac, 
on the 22d of August, 1765, and which she per- 
mitted me to make use of as I might see occasion. 

‘“‘'The capuchins who are tolerated at Moscow 
(for toleration is genera] throughout the Russian 
empire, and the jesuits alone are not suffered to 
remain in it),* having, in the course of the last 
winter, obstinately refused to inter a Frenchman 
who died suddenly, under a pretence that he had 
not received the sacraments, Abraham Chaumeix 
drew up a factum, or statement against them, in 
order to prove to them that it was obligatory upon 
them to bury the dead. But neither this factum, 
nor two requisitions of the governor, could pre- 
vail upon these fathers to obey. At last they 
were authoritatively told «hat they must either 
bury the Frenchman, or remove beyond the front- 
iers. They actually removed accordingly; and I 
sent some Augustins from this place, who were 
somewhat more tractable, and who perceiving that 
no trifling or delay would be permitted, did all 
that was desired on the eccasion. ‘Thus Abraham 
Chaumeix has in Russia become a reasonable 
man; he absolutely is an enemy to persecution: 
were he also to become a man of wit and intel- 
lect, he would make the most incredulous believe 
in miracles; but all the miracles in the world will 
not blot out the disgrace of having been the de- 
nouncer of the Encyclopedia. .... 

‘“The subjects of the church, having suffered 
many, and frequently tyrannical, grievances, 
which the frequent change of masters very con- 
siderably increased, towards the end of the reign 
of the empress Elizabeth rose in actual rebellion: 
and at my accession to the throne, there were 
more than an hundred thousand men in arms. 
This occasioned me, in 1762, to execute the pro- 
ject of changing entirely the administration of the 


* The jesnits have been tolerated there since they were 
abolished by the pope; as they can now be no longer 


dangerous.— French Ed. Query.—T. 
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property of the clergy, and to settle upon them 
fixed revenues. Arsenius, bishop of Rostow, 
strenuously opposed this, urged on by some of 
his brother clergy, who did not feel it perfectly con- 
venient to put themselves forward by name. He 
sent in two memorials, in which he attempted to 
establish the absurd principle of two powers. He 
had made the like attempt before, in the time of 
the empress Elizabeth, when he had been simply 
enjoined silence; but his insolence and folly re- 
doubling, he was now tried by the metropolitan 
of Novogorod and the whole synod, condemned 
as a fanatic, found guilty of attempts contrary 
to the orthodox taith as well as to the supreme 
power, deprived of his dignity and priesthood, 
and delivered over to the secular arm. I acted 
leniently towards him; and after reducing him to 
the situation of u monk, extended his punishment 
no farther.” 

Such are the very words of the empress; and 
the inference from the whole case is, that she well 
knows both how to support the church and how 
to restrain it; that she respects humanity as well 
as religion; that she protects the laborer as well 
as the priest; and that all orders in the state ought 
both to admire and to bless her. 

I shall hope to be excused for the farther in- 
discretion of transcribing here a passage contained 
in another of her letters, written on the twenty- 
eighth of November, in 1765. 

‘‘ Toleration is established among us; it consti- 
tutes a law of the state: persecution is prohibited. 
We have indeed fanatics who, as they are not 
persecuted by others, burn themselves; but if 
those of other countries also did the same, no 
great harm could result; the world, in conse- 
quence of such a system, would have been more 
tranquil, and Calas would not have been racked 
to death.” 

Do not imagine that she writes in this style 
from a feeling of transient and vain enthusiasm, 
contradicted afterwards in her practice, nor even 
from a laudable desire of obtaining throughout 
Europe the suffrages and applause of those who 
think, and teach others the way to think. She 
lays down these principles as the basis of her 
government. She wrote with her own hand, in 
the Council of Legislations, the following words, 
which should be engraved on the gates of every 
city in the world. : 

‘fn a great empire, extending its sway over as 
many different nations as there are different creeds 
among mankind, the most pernicious fault would 
he intolerance.” 

It is to be observed, that she does not hesitate 
to put intolerance in the rank of faults—I had 
nearly said offences. Thus does an absolute em- 
press, in the depths of the north, put an end to per- 
secution and slavyery;—while in the south...... 

*Judge for yourself, sir, after this, whether 
there will be found a man in Europe who will not 
be ready to sign the eulogium you propose. Not 
only is this princess tolerant, but she is desirous 
that her neighbors should be so likewise. ‘This is 
the first instance in which supreme power has 
been exercised in establishing liberty of con- 


* This is a part of a letter from a citizen of Mount 
Krapac, which contains the extract from the empress’s 
letter. 
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science. It constitutes the grandest epoch with 
which I am acquainted in modern history. 

The case of the ancient Persians forbidding the 
Carthagenians to offer human sacrifices, is a some- 
what similar instance. 

Would to God, that instead of the barbarians 
who formerly poured from the plains of Scythia, 
and the mountains of Imaus and Caucasus, to- 
wards the Alps and Pyrennees, carrying with 
them ravage and desolation, armies might be seen 
at the present day descending to subvert the tri- 
bunal of the inquisition—a tribunal more horrible 
than even the sacrifices of human beings which 
constitute the eternal reproach of our forefathers. 

In short, this superior genius wishes to con- 
vince her neighbors of what Europe is now be- 
ginning to comprehend, that metaphysical unin- 
telligible opinions, which are the daughters of 
absurdity, are the mothers of discord; and that 
the church, instead of saying—I come to bring, 
not peace, but the sword—should exclaim aloud, 
I bring peace, and not the sword. Accordingly, 
the empress is unwilling to draw the sword against 


any but those who wish to crush the dissidents. 
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Conversation between the reverend Father Bouvet, 
Missionary of the Company of Jesus, and the 
Emperor Camhi, in the presence of Brother At- 
tiret, a Jesuit; extracted from the Private Me- 
motrs of the Mission, in 1772. 


FATHER BOUVET. 

Yes, may it please your sacred majesty, as soon 
as you will have had the happiness of being bap- 
tised by me, which I hope will be the case, you 
will be relieved of one half of the immense bur- 
den which now oppresses you. I have mentioned 
to you the fable of Atlas who supported the hea- 
vens upon his shoulders. Hercules relieved him, 
and carried away the heavens. You are Atlas, 
and Hercules is the pope. There will be two 
powers in your empire. Our excellent Clement 
will be the first. Upon this plan you will enjoy 
the greatest of all advantages; those of being at 
leisure while you live, and of being saved when 
you die. 

THE EMPEROR. 

I am exceedingly obliged to my dear friend the 
pope, for condescending to take so much trouble; 
but how will he be able to govern my empire at 
the distance of six thousand leagues? 

FATHER BOUVET 

Nothing, may it please your imperial majesty, 
can be more easy. We are his vicars apostolic, 
and he is the vicar of God; you will therefore be 
governed by God himself. 

THE EMPEROR. 
How delightful that will be! Iam not how- 
ever quite easy upon the subject. Will your vice- 
od share the imperial revenues with myself? 
Fos all labor ought to be paid for. 
FATHER BOUVET. 

Our vice-god is so kind and good, that in gene- 
ral he will not take, at most, more than a quarter, 
except in cases of disobedience. Our emoluments 
will not exceed fifty millions ounces of pure silver, 
which is surely a trifling object in comparison 
with heavenly advantages. 
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oF THE EMPEROR. 

Yes, it is certainly, as you say, giving them al- 
most for nothing. Isuppose your celebrated and 
benevolent city derives just about the same sum 
from each of my three neighbors, the great Mo- 

ul, the emperor of Japan, and the empress of 
ussia; and also from the Persian and the Turk- 
ish empires? 
FATHER BOUVET. 

I cannot exactly say, that is yet the case; but, 
with God’s help and our own, I have no doubt it 
will be so. 

THE EMPEROR. 
And how are you, who are the vicars apostolic, 
_to be paid? 
FATHER BOUVET. 

We have no regular wages; but we are some- 
what like the principal female character in a com- 
edy written by one count Caylus, a countryman 
of mine; all that... . is for myself. 

THE EMPEROR. 

But pray inform me, whether your christian 
princes in Europe pay your Italian friend or pat- 
ron in proportion to the assessment laid on me? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

No, they do not! One half of Europe has 
separated from him, and pays him nothing; and 
the other pays him ue more than it is obliged to pay. 

THE EMPEROR. 

You told me some time since, that he was sove- 

reign of a very fine and fertile territory. 
FATHER BOUVET. 

Yes; but it produces very little to him: it hes 
mostly uncultivated. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Poor man! he does not know how to cultivate 
his own territory, and yet pretends to govern 
mine. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Formerly, in one of our councils, that is, in one 
of our assemblies of priests, which was held in a 
city called Constance, our holy father caused a 
proposition to be made for anew tax, for the sup- 
port of his dignity. The assembly replied, that 
any necessity for that would be perfectly preclud- 
ed by his attending to the cultivation of his own 
lands. This however he took effectual care not 
to do. He preferred living on the produce of 
those who labor in other kingdoms, He appear- 
ed to think, that this manner of living had an air 
of greater grandeur. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Well, go and tell him from me, that I not only 
make those about me labor, but that [ also labor 
myself; and I doubt much whether it will be for 
him. 

FATHER BOUVET. 
Iam absolutely taken for a fool. 
THE EMPEROR, j 
Begone, this instant! I have been too indul- 
gent. 
BROTHER ATTIRET, TO FATHER BOUVET. 

I was right, you see, when I told you, that the 
emperor, with all his excellence of heart, had al- 
so more understanding than both of us together. 


Holy virgin! 
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_ Very few forms of public prayers used by the 
ancients still remain. 
30 
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We have only Horace’s beautiful hymn for the 
secular games of the ancient Romans, This 
prayer is in the rhythm and measure which the 
other Romans long after imitated in the hymn, 
** Ut queat laxis resonare fibris.” 

The ‘“ Pervigilium Veneris” is written in a 
quaint and affected taste, and seems unworthy of 
the noble simplicity of the reign of Augustus. It 
is possible that this hymn to Venus may have 
been chaunted in the festivals celebrated in honor 
of that goddess; but it cannot be doubted, that 
the poem of Horace was chaunted with much 
greater solemnity. 

It must be allowed, that this secular poem of 
Horace is one of the finest productions of anti- 
quity; and that the hymn “Ut queat laxis,” is 
one of the most flat and vapid pieces that appear- 
ed during the barbarous period of the decline of 
the Latin language. «The catholic church in those 
times paid little attention to eloquence and poe- 
try. We all know very well that God prefers 
bad verses recited with a pure heart, to the finest 
verses possible chaunted by the wicked. Good 
verses however never yet did any harm, and—all 
other things being equal—must deserve a prefer- 
ence, 

Nothing among us ever approached the secular 
games, which were celebrated at the expiration 
of every hundred and ten years. Our jubilee is 
only a faint and feeble copy of it. Three mag- 
nificent altars were erected on the banks of the 
Tiber. All Rome was illuminated for three suc- 
cessive nights; and fifteen priests distributed the 
lustral water and wax tapers among the men and 
women of the city who were appointed to chaunt 
the prayers. A sacrifice was first offered to Ju- 
piter as the great god, the sovereign master of 
the gods, and afterwards to Juno, Kpollo, Lato- 
na, Diana, Ceres, Pluto, Proserpine, and the 
Fates, as to inferior powers. All these divinities 
had their own peculiar hymns and ceremonies. 
There were two choirs, one of twenty-seven boys, 
and the other of twenty-seven girls, for each of 
the divinities. Finally, on the last day, the boys 
and girls, crowned with flowers, chaunted the 
ode of Horace. 

It is true, that in private houses his other odes, 
for Ligurinus and Liciscus and other contempti- 
ble characters, were heard at table; performances 
which undoubtedly were not calculated to excite 
the finest feelings of devotion; but there is a time 
for all things, ‘‘ pictoribus atque poetis.” Carac- 
cio, who drew the figures of Aretin, painted 
saints also; and in all our colleges we have 
excused in Horace what the masters of the 
Roman empire excused in him without any 
difficulty. 

As to forms of prayer, we have only a few 
slight fragments of that which was recited at the 
mysteries of Isis. We have quoted it elsewhere, 
but we will repeat it here, because it is at once 
short and beautiful. 

“The celestial powers obey thee; hell is in 
subjection to thee; the universe revolves under 
thy moving hand; thy feet tread on Tartarus; the 
stars are responsive to thy voice; the seasons re- 
turn at thy command; the elements are obedient 
to thy will.” 

We repeat also the form supposed to have 
been used in the worship of the ancient Orpheus, 
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which we think superior even to the above re- 
specting Isis. 

‘‘Walk in the path of justice; adore the sole 
master of the universe; he is one alone, and self- 
existent; all other beings owe their existence to 
him; he acts both in them and by them; he sees 
all, but has never been himself seen by mortal 
eyes.” 

It is not a little extraordinary, that in the Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy of the Jews, there is 
not a single public prayer, nor one single formu- 
la of public worship. It seems as if the Levites 
were fully employed in dividing among them- 
selves the viands that were offered to them. We 
do not even see a single prayer instituted for their 
great festivals of the passover, the pentecost, the 
trumpets, the tabernacles, the general expiation, 
or the new moon. 

The learned are almost «unanimously agreed, 
that there were no regular prayers among the 
Jews, except when, during their captivity at Ba- 
bylon, they adopted somewhat of the manners, 
and acquired something of the sciences, of that 
civilized and powerful people. They borrowed 
all from the Chaldaic Persians, even to their very 
language, characters, and numerals; and joining 
some new customs to their old Egyptian rites, 
they became a new people, so much the more su- 
perstitious than before, in consequence of their 
being, after the conclusion of a long captivity, 
still always dependent upon their neighbors. 


3 . » « Inrebus acerbis 
Acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 
Lucretius, book iii. 52, 53. 
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ey: The common rout, 
When cares and dangers press, grow more devout. 
CREECH. 


With respect to the ten other tribes who had 
been previously dispersed, we may reasonably be- 
lieve that they were as destitute of public forms 
of prayer as the two others, and that they had 
not, even up to the period of their dispersion, any 
fixed and well-defined religion, as they abandon- 
ed that which they professed with so much facili- 
ty, and forgot even their own name, which can- 
not be said of the small number of unfortunate 
beings who returned to re-build Jerusalem. 

It is therefore at that period that the two tribes, 
or rather the two tribes and a half, seemed to 
have first attached themselves to certain invaria- 
ble rights, to have written books, and used regu- 
lar prayers. It is not before that time that we 
begin to see amoung them forms of prayer. Es- 
dras ordained two prayers for every day, and 
added a third for the sabbath; it is even said, that 
he instituted eighteen prayers, that there might 
be room for selection, and also to afford variety 
in the service. ‘The first of these begins in the 
following manner :— 

* Blessed be thou, O Lord God of our fathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jatvob; the great 
God, the powerful, the terrible, the most high, 
the liberal distributor of good things, the former 
‘and possessor of the world, who rememberest 
good actions, and sendest a redeemer to their de- 
scendants for thy name’s sake. O King, our 
help and savior, our buckler, blessed be thou, O 
Lord, the buckler of our father Abraham.” 

It is asserted that Gaimaliel, who lived in the 


jing, piety, and peace. 
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time of Jesus Christ, and who had such violent 
quarrels with St. Paul, ordered a nineteenth 
prayer, which is as follows:— 

“Grant peace, benefits, blessing, favor, kind- 
ness, and piety to us, and to thy people Israel. 
Bless us, O our Father! bless us altogether with 
the light of thy countenance; for by the light of 
thy countenance thou hast given us, O Lord our 
God, the law of life, love, kindness, equity, bless- 
May it please thee to bless, 
through all time, and at every moment, thy peo- 
ple Israel, by giving them peace. Blessed be 
thou, O Lord who blessest thy people Israel by 
giving them peace. Amen.” * 

There is one circumstance deserving of remark 
with regard to many prayers, which is, that every 
nation has prayed for the direct contrary events 
to those prayed for by their neighbors. 

‘The Jews, for example, prayed that God would 
exterminate the Syrians, Babylonians, and Egypt- 
ians; and these prayed that God would extermi- 
nate the Jews; and, accordingly, they may be 
said to have been so, with respect to the ten tribes, 
who have been confounded and mixed up with so 
many nations; and the remaining two tribes were 
more unfortunate still; for, as they obstinately 
persevered in remaining separate from all other 
nations in the midst of whom they dwelled, they 
were deprived of the grand advantages of human 
society. 

In our own times, in the course of the wars 
that we so frequently undertake for the sake of 
particular cities, or even perhaps villages, the 
Germans and Spaniards, when they happened to 
be the enemies of the French, prayed to the holy 
virgin, from the bottom of their hearts, that she 
would completely defeat the Gauls and the Gava- 
ches, who in their turn supplicated her, with 
equal importunity, to destroy the Maranes and 
the Teutons. 

In England, advocates of the red rose offered 
up to St. George the most ardent prayers, to pre- 
vail upon him to sink all the partisans of the white 
rose to the bottom of the sea. The white rose 
was equally devout and importunate for the very 
opposite event. We can all of us have some 
idea of the embarrassment which this must have 
occasioned to St. George; and if Henry VII. had 
not come to his assistance, St. George would ney- 
er have been able to get extricated from it. 
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We know of no religion without prayers; even 
the Jews had them, although there was no public 
form of prayer among them before the time when 
they sang their canticles in their synagogues, 
which did not take place until a late period. 

The people of all nations, whether actuated by 
desires or fears, have invoked the assistance of 
the Divinity. Philosophers however, more re- 
spectful to the Supreme Being, and rising more 
above human weakness, have been habituated to 
substitute, for prayer, resignation. This in fact 
is all that appears proper and suitable between 
creature and Creator. But philosophy is not 
adapted to the great mass of mankind; it soars 


* Consult, on this subject, the first and second vol- 
umes of the Misha. 
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too highly above the vulgar; it speaks a language 
they are unable to comprehend. To propose 
philosophy to them would be just as weak as to 
propose the study of conic sections to peasants or 
fish-women. 

Among philosophers themselves, I know of no 
one besides Maximus Tyrius who has treated of 
this subject. The following is the substance of 
his ideas upon it:— 

The designs of God exist from all eternity. If 
the object prayed for be conformable to his im- 
mutable will, it must be perfectly useless to re- 
quest of him the very thing which he has deter- 
mined to do. If he is prayed to for the reverse 
of what he has determined to do, he is prayed to 
be weak, fickle, and inconstant; such a prayer 
implies that this is thought to be his character, 
and is nothing better than ridicule or mockery of 
him. You either request of him what is just and 
right, in which case he ought to do it, and it will 
be actually done without any solicitation, which 
in fact shows distrust of his rectitude; or what 
you request is unjust, and then you insult him. 
You are either worthy or unworthy of the favor 
you implore: if worthy, he knows it better than 
you do yourself; if unworthy, you commit an ad- 
ditional crime in requesting that which you do 
not merit. 

In a word, we offer up prayers to God only be- 
cause we have made him after our own image. 
We treat him like a pacha, or a sultan, who 
is capable of being exasperated and appeas- 
ed. 

In short, all nations pray to God: the sage is 
resigned, and obeys him. 

Let us pray with the people, and let us be re- 
signed to him with the sage. 

We have already spoken of the public prayers 
of many nations, and of those of the Jews. ‘That 
people have had one from time immemorial, 
which deserves all our attention, from its resem- 
blance to the prayer taught us by Jesus Christ 
himself. This Jewish prayer is called the Ka- 
dish, and begins with these words:—‘‘O, God! 
let thy name be magnified and sanctified; make 
thy kingdom to prevail; Jet redemption flourish, 
and the Messiah come quickly !”? 

As this Kadish is recited in Chaldee, it has in- 
duced the belief, that it is as ancient as the cap- 
tivity, and that it was at that period that the Jews 
began to hope for a Messiah, a Liberator, or Re- 
deemer, whom they have since prayed for in the 
seasons of their calamities. 

The circumstance of this word Messiah being 
found in this ancient prayer, has occasioned much 
controversy on the subject of the history of this 
people. Ifthe prayer originated during the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, it is evident that the Jews at 
that time must have hoped for and expected a 
Redeemer. But whence does it arise, that in 
times more dreadfully calamitous still, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, neither Jo- 
sephus nor Philo ever mentioned any expectation 
of a Messiah? There are obscurities in the his- 
tory of every people; but those of the Jews form 
an absolute and perpetual chaos. It is unfor- 
tunate for those who are desirous of informa- 
tion, that the Chaldeans and Egyptians have lost 
their archives, while the Jews have preserved 
theirs 
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PresuDICcE is an opinion without judgment. 
Thus, throughout the world, children are inspired 
with opinions before they can judge. 

‘here are universal and necessary prejudices, 
and these even constitute virtue. In all countries 
children are taught to acknowledge a rewarding 
and punishing God; to respect and love their fa- 
thers and mothers; to regard theft as a crime, and 
interested lying as a vice, before they can tell 
what is a virtue or a vice. 

Prejudice may therefore be very useful, and 
such as judgment will ratify when we rea- 
son. 

Sentiment is not simply prejudice, it is some- 
thing much stronger. A mother loves not her 
son because she is told that she must love him; 
she fortunately cherishes him in spite of herself. 
It is not through prejudice that you run to the aid 
of an unknown child nearly falling down a preci- 
pice, or being devoured by a beast. 

But it is through prejudice that you will respect 
aman dressed in certain clothes, walking gravely, 
and talking at the same time. Your parents have 
told you that you must bend to this man; you re- 
spect him before you know whether he merits 


your respect; you grow in age and knowledge; 


you perceive that this man is a quack, made up 
of pride, interest, and artifice; you despise that 
which you revered, and prejudice yields to judg- 
ment. Through prejudice, you have believed the 
fables with which your infancy was lulled; you 
are told that the Titans made war against the 
gods, that Venus was amorous of Adonis; at 
twelve years of age you take these fables for 
truth, at twenty, you regard them as ingenious 
allegories. 

Let us examine, in a few words, the different 
kinds of prejudices, in order to arrange our ideas. 
We shall perhaps be like those, who, in the time 
of the scheme of Law, perceived that they had 
calculated upon imaginary. riches. 


Prejudices of the Senses. 


Is it not an amusing thing, that our eyes always 
deceive us, even when we see very well, and that 
on the contrary our ears do not? When your 
properly formed ear hears—‘ You are beautiful; 
[ love you”—it is very certain that the words are 
not—“J hate you; you are ugly;” but you see a 
smooth mirror—it is demonstrated that you are 
deceived; it is a very rough surface. You see 
the sun about two feet in diameter; it is demon- 
strated that it is a million times larger than the 
earth. 

It seems that God has put truth into your ears, 
and error into your eyes; but study optics, and 
you will perceive that God has not deceived you, 
and that it was impossible for objects to appear 
to you otherwise than you see them in the pre- 
sent state of things. 


Physical Prejudices. 


The sun rises, the moon also, the earth is im= 
movable; these are natural physical prejudices. 
But that crabs are good for the blood, because 
when boiled they are of the same color; that eels 
cure paralysis, because they frisk about; that the 


|moon influences our diseases, because an invalid 
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was one day observed to have an increase of fever 
during the wane of the moon: these ideas and a 
thousand others were the errors of ancient char- 
Jatans, who judged without reasoning, and who, 
being themselves deceived, deceived others. 


Historical Prejudices. 


The greater part of historians have believed 
without examining, and this confidence is a pre- 
judice. Fabius Pictor relates, that several ages 
before him a vestal of the town of Alba, going to 
draw water in her pitcher, was violated, that she 
was delivered of Romulus and Remus, that they 
were nourished by ashe wolf. ‘The Roiman peo- 
ple believed this fable; they examined not whether 
at that time there were vestals in Latium; whether 
it was likely that the daughter of a king should 
go out of her convent with a pitcher, or whether 
it was probable that a she wolf should suckle two 
children, instead of eating them: prejudice estab- 
lished it. 

A monk writes, that Clovis being in great dan- 
ger at the battle of ‘Tolbiac, made a vow to be- 
come a christian if he escaped; but is it natural 
that he should address a strange god on such an 
occasion? Would not the religion in which he 
was born have acted the most powerfully? Where 
is the christian who, in a battle against the Turks, 
would not rather address himself to the holy vir- 
gin Mary, than to Mahomet? He adds, that a 
pigeon brought the phial in his beak to anoint 
Clovis, and that an angel brought the oriflamme 
to conduct him: the prejudiced believed all the 
stories of this kind. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with human nature well know, that the usurper 
Clovis, and the usurper Rollo, or Rol, became 
christians to govern the christians more securely, 
as the Turkish usurpers became mussulmans to 
govern the mussulmans more securely. 

Religious Prejudices. 


If your nurse has told you, that Ceres presides 
over corn, or that Vishnou and Xaca became men 
several times, or that Sommonocodom cut down 
a forest, or that Odin expects you in his hall near 
Jutland, or that Mahomet, or some other, made 
a journey to heaven; finally, if your preceptor 
afterwards thrusts into your brain what your nurse 
has engraven on it, you will possess it for life. 


If your judgment would rise above these preju-| 


dices, your neighbors, and above all the ladies, 
exclaim “impiety,” and frighten you; your der- 
vise, fearing to see his revenue diminished, ac- 
cuses you before the cadi; and this cadi, if he can, 
causes you to be impaled, because he would com- 
mand fools, and he believes that fools obey better 
than others; which state of things will last until 
your neighbors and the dervise and cadi begin to 
comprehend, that folly is good for nothing, and 
that persecution is abominable. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Tue Anglican religion is predominant only in 
England and Ireland; presbyterianism is the es- 
tablished religion of Scotland. This presbyteri- 
anism is nothing more than pure Calvinism, such 
as once existed in France, and still exists at 
Geneva. 

In comparison with a young and lively French 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
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bachelor in divinity, brawling during the morning 
in the schools of theology, and singing with the 
ladies in the evening, a church-of-England divine 
is a Cato; but this Cato is himself a gallant in the 
presence of the Scottish presbyterians. ‘The lat- 


ter affect a solemn walk, and a serious demeanor, — 


a large hat, a long robe beneath a short one, and 
preach through the nose. All churches in which 
the ecclesiastics are so happy as to receive an an- 
nual income of fifty thousand livres, and to be 
addressed by the people as “my Jord,” ‘your 
grace,” or ‘‘your eminence,” they denominate 
the whore of Babylon.* These gentlemen have 
also several churches in England, where they 
maintain the same manners and gravity as in 
Scotland. It is to them chiefly that the English 
are indebted for the strict sanctification of Sunday 
throughout the three kingdoms. They are for- 
bidden either to labor or to amuse themselves. 
No opera, no concert, no comedy in London on 
a Sunday. Even cards are expressly forbidden; 
and there are only certain people of quality who 
are deemed open souls who play on that day. 
The rest of the nation attend sermons, taverns, 
and their small affairs of Jove. 

Although episcopacy and presbyterianism pre- 
dominate in Great Britain, all other opinions are 
welcome and live tolerably well together, al- 
though the various preachers reciprocally detest 
each other with nearly the same cordiality as a 
jansenist damns a Jesuit. 

Enter into the Royal Exchange of London, a 
place more respectable than many courts, in whick 
deputies from all nations assemble for the advan- 
tage of mankind. There the Jew, the Mahom- 
etan, and the Christian, bargain with one another 
as if they were of the same religion, and bestow 
the name of infidel upon bankrupts only. There 
the presbyterian gives credit to the anabaptist, and 
the votary of the establishment accepts the pro- 
mise of the quaker. On the separation of these 
free and pacific assemblies, some visit the syna- 
gogue, others repair to the tavern. Here one 
proceeds to baptise his son in a great tub, in the 
name of the father, son, and holy ghost; there 
another deprives his boy of a smal! portion of his 
foreskin, and mutters over the child some Hebrew 
words which he cannot understand; a third kind 
hasten to their chapels to wait for the inspiration 
of the Lord with their hats on; and all are con- 
tent. 

Was there in England but one religion, des- 
potism might be apprehended; if two only, they 
would seek to cut each other’s throats; but as 
there are at least thirty, they live together in 
peace and happiness. 


PRETENSIONS. 


Tuere is nota single prince in Europe who 


does not assume the title of sovereign of a coun-. 
try possessed by his neighbor. This political. 


madness is unknown in the rest of the world. 
The king of Boutan never called himself emperor 
of China; nor did the sovereign of T'artary ever 
assume the title of king of Kgypt. 

The most splendid and comprehensive preten- 


* [t need not be said, that something of this has abat- 
ed since the time of Voltaire.—T, 


PRETENSIONS. 


sions have always been those of the popes; two 
keys, saltier, gave them clear and decided posses- 
sion of the kingdom of heaven. ‘They bound and 
unbound everything on earth. This ligature 
made them masters of the continent; and St. 
Peter’s nets gave them the dominion of the seas. 

Many learned theologians thought, that when 
these gods were assailed by the ‘Titans, called 
Lutherans, Anglicans, and Calvinists, &e., they 
themselves reduced some articles of their preten- 
sions. It is certain that many of thei became 
more modest, and that their celestial court at- 
tended more to propriety and decency; but their 
pretensions were renewed on every opportunity 
that offered. No other proof is necessary than 
the conduct of Aldobrandini, Clement VIII., to 
the great Henry 1V., when it was deemed neces- 
sary to give him an absolution that he had no oc- 
casion for, on account of his being already ab- 
solved by the bishops of his own kingdom, and 
also on account of his being victorious. 

Aldobrandini at first resisted for a whole year, 
and refused to acknowledge the duke of Nemours 
as the ambassador of France. At last he con- 
sented to open to Henry the gate of the kingdom 
of heaven, on the following conditions:— 

1. ‘That Henry should ask pardon for having 
made the sub-porters, that is the bishops, open 
the gate to him, instead of applying to the grand 
porter. 

2. That he should acknowledge himself to have 
forfeited the throne of France till Aldobrandini, 
by the plenitude of his power, reinstated him 
on it. 

8. That he should be a second time consecrated 
and crowned; the first coronation having been 
null and void, as they were performed without 
the express order of Aldobrandini. 

4, 'That he should expel all the protestants 
from his kingdom; which would have ,been nei- 
ther honorable nor possible. It would not have 
been honorable, because the protestants had pro- 
fusely shed their blood to establish him as king 
‘of France; and it would not have been possible, 
as the number of these dissidents amounted to 
two millions. 

5. That he should immediately make war on 
the grand Turk, which would not have been more 
honorable or possible than the last condition, as 
the grand Turk had recognised him as king of 
France at atime when Rome refused to do so, 
and as Henry had neither troops, nor money, nor 
ships, to engage in such an insane war with his 
faithful ally. : 

6. That he should receive in an attitude of 
complete prostration the absolution of the pope’s 
legate, according to the usual form in which it is 
administered; that is in fact, that he should be 
actually scourged by the legate. 

(is That he should recall the jesuits, who had 
been expelled from his kingdom by the parliament 
for the attempt made to assassinate him by Jean 
Chatel, their scholar. 

I omit many other minor pretensions. Henry 
obtained a mitigation of a number of them. In 
particular, he obtained the concession, although 
with a great deal of difficulty, that the scourging 
should be inflicted only by proxy, and by the hand 
of Aldobrandini himself. ? 

You will perhaps tell me, that his holiness was 
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obliged to require those extravagant conditions by 
that old and inveterate demon of the south, Philip 
II., who was more powerful at Rome than the 
pope himself. You compare Aldobrandini to a 
contemptible poltroon of a soldier whom his colo- 
nel forces forward to the trenches by caning him, 

To this I answer, that Clement VIII. was in- 
deed afraid of Philip I., but that he was not less 
attached to the rights of the tiara; and that it was 
so exquisite a gratification for the grandson of a 
banker to scourge a king of France, that Aldo- 
hrandini would not altogether have conceded this 
pomt for the world. 

You will reply, that should a pope at present 
renew such pretensions, should he now attempt 
to apply the scourge to a king of France, or 
Spain, or Naples, or to a duke of Parma, for 
having driven the reverend fathers the jesuits 
from their dominions, he would be in imminent 
danger of incurring the same treatment as Cle- 
ment VII. did from Charles V., and even of ex- 
periencing still greater humiliations;—that it is 
necessary to sacrifice pretensions to interests; 
that men must yield to times and circumstances; 
and that the sheriff of Mecca must proclaim Ali 
Beg king of Egypt, if he is successful and firm 
upon the throne. ‘To this I answer, that you are 
perfectly right. 


Pretensions of the Empire; extracted from Gla- 
fey and Schwedar. 


Upon Rome (none). Even Charles V., after 
he had taken Rome, claimed no right of actual 
domain. 

Upon the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viter- 
bo to Civita Castellana, the estates of the Count- 
ess Matilda, but solemnly ceded by Rodolph of 
Hapsburg. 

Upon Parma and Placentia, the supreme do- 
minion as part of Lombardy, invaded by Julius 
Il., granted by Paul III. to his bastard Farnese: 
homage always paid for them to the pope from 
that time; the sovereignty always claimed by the 
seigneurs of Lombardy; the right of sovereignty 
completely ceded to the emperor by the treaties 
of Cambray and of London, at the peace of 1737. 

Upon Tuscany, right of sovereignty exercised 
by Charles V.; an estate of the empire, belonging 
now to the emperor’s brother. 

Upon the republic of Lucca, erected into a 
duchy by Louis of Bavaria in 1328; the senators 
declared afterwards vicars of the empire by Charles 
IV. The emperor Charles VI. however, in the 
war of 1701, exercised in it his right of sovereign- 
ty by levying upon it a large contribution. 

Upon the duchy of Milan, ceded by the em- 
peror Wincenslaus to Galeas Visconti, but con- 
sidered as a fief of the empire. 

Upon the duchy of Mirandola, reunited to the 
house of Austria in 1711 by Joseph I. 

Upon the duchy of Mantua, erected into a 
duchy by Charles V.; reunited in like manner in 
1708. 

Upon Guastalla, Novellaria, Bozzolo, and Cas- 
tiglione, also fiefs of the empire, detached from 
the duchy of Mantua. 

Upon the whole of Montserrat, of which the 
duke of Savoy received the investiture at Vienna 
in 1708. j 

Upon Piedmont, the investiture of which was 
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bestowed by the emperor Sigismund on the duke 
of Savoy, Amadeus VIII. 

Upon the country of Asti, bestowed by Charles 
V. on the house of Savoy: the dukes of Savoy 
always vicars in Italy from the time of the em- 
peror Sigismund. 

Upon Genoa, formerly part of the domain of 
the Lombard kings. Frederick Barbarossa grant- 
ed to it in fief the coast from Monaco to Porta- 
Venere; it is free under Charles V. in 1529; but 
the words of the instrument are “In civitate nos- 
tra Genoa, et salvis romani imperii juribus.”’ 

Upon the fiefs of Langues, of which the dukes 
of Savoy have the direct domain. 

Upon Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, rights fall- 
en into neglect. 

Upon Naples and Sicily, rights still more fallen 
into neglect. Almost all the states of Italy are 
or have been in vassalage to the empire. 

Upon Pomerania and Mecklenburg, the fiefs of 
which were granted by Frederick Barbarossa. 

Upon Denmark, formerly a fief of the empire; 
Otho I. granted the investiture of it. 

Upon Poland, for the territory on the banks of 
the Vistula. 

Upon Bohemia and Silesia, united to the em- 
pire by Charles IV. in 1355. 

Upon Prussia, from the time of Henry VIL: 
the grand master of Prussia acknowledged a 
member of the empire in 1500. 

Upon Livonia, from the time of the knights of 
the sword. 

Upon Hungary, from the time of Henry II. 

Upon Lorraine, by the treaty of 1542; ac- 
knowledged an estate of the empire, paying taxes 
to support the war against the ‘Turks. 

Upon the duchy of Bar down to the year 1311, 
when Philip the Fair, who conquered it, did 
homage for it. 

Upon the duchy of Burgundy, by virtue of the 
rights of Mary of Burgundy. 

Upon the kingdom of Arles and Burgundy, on 
the other side of the Jura, which Conrad the Sa- 
lian, possessed in chief by his wife. 

Upon Dauphiny, as part of the kingdom of 
Arles. The emperor Charles IV., having caused 
himself to be crowned at Arles, in 1365, and cre- 
ated the dauphin of France his viceroy. 

Upon Provence, as a member of the kingdom 
of Arles, for which Charles of Anjou did homage 
to the empire. 

Upon the principality of Orange, as an arriere 
fief of the empire. 

Upon Avignon, for the same reason. 

Upon Sardinia, which Frederick II. erected in- 
to a kingdom. 


Upon Switzerland, as a member of the king- 


doms of Arles and Burgundy. 
Upon Dalmatia, a great part of which belongs 


at present wholly to the Venitians, and the rest 
to Hungary. 


PRIDE, 


Cicero, in one of his letters, says familiarly to 
his friend—*‘ Send to me the persons to whom 
you wish me to give the Gauls.” In another, he 
complains of being fatigued with letters from I 
know not what princes, who thank him for caus- 
ing their provinces to be erected into kingdoms; 
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and he adds that he does not even know where 
these kingdoms are situated. 

It is probable that Cicero, who often saw the 
Roman people, the sovereign people, applaud and 
obey him, and who was thanked by kings whom 
he knew not, had some emotions of pride and 
vanity. 

Though the sentiment is not at all consistent in 
so pitiful an animal as man, yet we can pardon it 
in a Cicero, a Cesar, or a Scipio; but when in 
the extremity of one of our half barbarous pro- 
vinces, a man who may have bought a small situ- 
ation, and printed poor verses, takes it into his 
head to be proud, it is very laughable.* 


PRIESTS. 


Prizsts in a state approach nearly to what 
preceptors are in private families: it is their pro- 
vince to teach, pray, and supply example. ‘They 
ought to have no authority over the masters of 
the house; at least until it can be proved that he 
who gives the wages ought to obey him who re- 
ceivesthem. Of all religions, the one which most 
positively excludes the priesthood from civil au- 
thority, is that of Jesus. ‘‘ Give unto Cesar the 
things which are Czesar’s.”—‘‘ Among you there 
is neither first nor last.”—%* My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

‘The quarrels between the empires and the priest- 
hood, which have bedewed Europe with blood 
for more than six centuries, have therefore been, 
on the part of the priests, nothing but rebellion at 
once against God and man, and a continual sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

From the time of Calechas, who assassinated 
the daughter of Agamemnon, unto Gregory XII. 
and Sixtus V., two bishops who would have de- 
prived Henry IV. of the kingdom of France, sa- 
cerdotal power has been injurious to the world. 

Prayer is not dominion, nor exhortation des- 
potism. A good priest ought to be a physician to 
the soul. If Hippocrates had ordered his patients 
to take hellebore under pain of being hanged, he 
would have been more insane and barbarous than 
Phalaris, and would have had little practice. 
When a priest says—Worship God; be just, in- 
dulgent, and compassionate; he is then a good 
physician; when he says—Believe me, or you 
shall be burned, he is an assassin. 

The magistrate ought to support and restrain 
the priest in the same manner as the father of a 
family ensures respect to the preceptor, and pre- 
vents him from abusing it. The agreement of 
church and state is of all systems the most mon- 
strous, for it necessarily implies division, and the 
existence of two contracting parties. We ought 
to say the protection given by government to the 
priesthood or church, 

But what is to be said and done in respect to 
countries in which the priesthood have obtained 
dominion, as in Salem, where Melchisedec was 
priest and king; in Japan, where the dairo has 
been for along time emperor? I answer, that 
the successors of Melchisedee and the dairos 
have been set aside. 

The Turks are wise in this; they religiously 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca; but they will not 


* See the article Jesurrs. 
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your curb in proportion as the horses become 
more difficult to govern. 
_ more grave, your intrigues more mysterious, your 


then be the 
all sides. 
employed at,the pumps, and as caulkers to stop 
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permit the xerif of Mecca to excommunicate the] 
sultan. Neither will they purchase from Mecca 

ermission not to observe the ramadan, or the 
iberty of espousing their cousins or their nieces. 
They are not judged by imans, whom the xerif 
delegates; nor do they pay the first year’s reve- 
nue to the xerif. What is to be said of all that? 
Reader, speak for yourself. 


PRIESTS OF THE PAGANS. 


Fatuer Navarette, in one of his letters to Don 
John of Austria, relates the following speech of 
the dalai-lama to his privy council :— 

*« My venerable brothers, you and I know very 
well that Iam not immortal; but it is proper that | 
the people should think so. The 'Tartars of 
great and little Thibet are people with stiff necks'| 
and little information, who require a heavy yoke 
and gross inventions. Convince them of my im- 
mortality, and the glory will reflect on you, and 
you will procure honors and riches. 

‘* When the time shall come in which the Tar- 
tars will be-more enlightened, we may then con- 
fess that the grand lamas are not now immortal, 
but that their predecessors were so; and that what 
is necessary for the erection of a grand edifice, is 
no longer so when it is established on an immoy- 
able foundation. 

‘‘T hesitated at first to distribute the agremens 
of my water-closet, properly inclosed in crystals 
ornamented with gilded copper, to the vassals of 
my empire; but these relics have been received 
with so much respect, that the usage must be con- 
tinued, which after all exhibits nothing repugnant 
to sound morals, and brings much money into our 
sacred treasury. 

‘If any impious reasoner should ever endeavor 
to persuade the people that one end of our sacred 
person-is not so divine as the other,—should they 
protest against our relics, you will maintain their 
value and importance to the utmost of your 
power. 

« And if you are finally obliged to give up the 
sanctity of our nether end, you must take care to 
preserve in the minds of the reasoners the most 

rofound respect for our understanding, just as 
in a treaty with the Moguls, we have ceded a 
poor province, in order to secure our peaceable 
possession of the remainder. 

‘So long as our Tartars of great and little 
Thibet are unable to read and write, they will) 
remain ignorant and devout; you may therefore 
boldly take their money, intrigue with their wives 
and their daughters, and threaten them with the 
anger of the god Fo if they complain. 

“ When the time of correct reasoning shall ar- 
rive, (for it will arrive some day or other), you 
will then take a totally opposite course, and say 
directly the contrary of what your predecessors 
have said, for you ought to change the nature of 


Your exterior must be 


secrets better guarded, your sophistry more daz- 
zling, and your policy more refined. You will 
pilots of a vessel which is leaky on} 
Have under you subalterns continually 


all the holes. You will navigate with difficulty, 
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but you will still proceed, and be enabled to cast 
into the fire or the water, as may be most con- 
venient, all those who would examine whether 
you have properly refitted the vessel. 

“If among the unbelievers is a prince of Kal- 
kas, a chief of the Calmucks, a prince of Casan, 
or any other powerful prince, who has unhappily 
too much wit, take great care not to quarrel with 
him. Respect him, and continually observe that 
you hope he will return to the holy path. As to 
simple citizens, spare them not, and the better 
men they are, the more you ought to labor to ex- 
terminate them; for being men of honor they are 
the most dangerous of all to you. 

“You will exhibit the simplicity of the dove, 
the prudence of the serpent, and the paw of the 
lion, according to circumstances.” 

The dalai-lama had scarcely pronounced these 
words when the earth trembled; lightnings 
sparkled in the firmament from one pole to the 
other; thunders rolled, and a celestial voice was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Adore God and not the grand 
lama.” ' 

All the inferior lamas insisted that the voice 
said, *‘ Adore God and the grand lama;” and they 
were believed for a Jong time in the kingdom of 
Thibet; but they are now believed no longer. 


PRIOR, BUTLER AND SWIFT. 


Ir was not known to France that Prior, who 
was deputed by queen Anne to adjust the treaty 
of Utrecht with Louis XIV. was a poet. France 
has since repaid England in the same coin, for 
cardinal Dubois sent our Destouches to London, 
where he passed as little for a poet as Prior in 
France. Prior was originally an attendant at a 
tavern kept by his uncle, when the earl of Dorset, 
a good poet himself and a lover of the bottle, one 
day surprised him reading Horace; in the same 
manner as Lord Ailsa found his gardener reading 
Newton. Ailsa made his gardener a geod geom- 
etrician,* and Dorset made a very agreeable poet 
of his vintner. 

It was Prior who wrote the history of the soul 
under the title of ‘ Alma,’ and it is the most na- 
tural which has hitherto been composed on an 
existence so much felt, and so little known. The 
soul, according to Alma, resides at first, in the 
extremities; in the feet and the hands of children, 
and from thence gradually ascends to the centre 
of the body at the age of puberty. Its next step 
is to the heart, in which it engenders sentiments 
of love and heroism; thence it mounts to the head 
at a mature age, where it reasons as well as it is 
able; and in old age it is not known what becomes 
of it; it is the sap of an aged tree which evapo 
rates, and is not renewed again. This work is 
probably too long, for all pleasantry should be 


* This geometrician was called Stowe. He composed 
a mediocre work on the Integral Calculus; but one which, 
for the time in which it was written, exhibited very ex- 
tensive information. For the rest, it is almost without 
example, that men who have begun late to instruct them- 
selves exhibit great talents, although the efforts which 
they make to exalt themselves beyond their education 
often evince great sagacity and strength of mind. ‘This 
observation goes to destroy the exaggerated opinion of 
Rousseau on negative education.— French Ed. 
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short; and it might even be as well were the se- 
rious short also. 

Prior made a small poem on the battle of Hoch- 
stet. It is not equal to his Alma; there is how- 
ever one good apostrophe to Boileau, who is 
called a satirical flatterer for taking so much pains 
to sing that Louis did not pass the Rhine. Our 
plenipotentiary finished by paraphrasing, in fifteen 
hundred verses, the words attributed to Solomon, 
that ‘all is vanity.” Fifteen thousand verses 
might be written on this subject; but woe to him 
who says all which can be said upon it! 

At length queen Anne dying, the ministry 
changed, and the peace adjusted by Prior being 
altogether unpopular, he had nothing to depend 
upon except an edition of his works; which were 
subscribed for by his party; after which he died 
like a philosopher, which is the usual mode of 
dying of all respectable Englishmen. 


Hudibras. 


There is an English poem which it is very dif- 
ficult to make foreigners understand, entitled Hu- 
dibras. It is a very humorous work, although the 
subject is the civil war of the time of Cromwell. 
A struggle which cost so much blood and so many 
tears, originated a poem which obliges the most 
serious reader to smile. An example of this con- 
trast is found in our Satire of Menippus. Cer- 
tainly the Romans would not have made a bur- 
lesque poem on the wars of Pompey and Cesar, 
or the proscription of Anthony and Octavius. 
How then is it that the frightful evils of the 
League in France, and of the wars between the 
king and parliament in England, have proved 
sources of pleasantry? because at bottom there 
is something ridiculous hid beneath these fatal 
quarrels. The citizens.of Paris, at the head of 
the faction of Sixteen, mingled impertinence with 
the miseries of faction. The intrigues of women, 
of the legates and of the monks, presented a comic 
aspect, notwithstanding the calamities which they 
produced. ‘The theological disputes and enthusi- 
asm of the puritans in England, were also very 
open to raillery; and this fund of the ridiculous, 
well managed, might pleasantly enough aid in 
dispersing the tragical horrors which abounded on 
the surface. If the bull Unigenitus caused the 
shedding of blood, the little poem ‘ Philotanus” 
was no less suitable a subject; and it is only to 
be complained of for not being so gay, so plea- 
sant, and so various as it might have been; and 
for not fulfilling in the course of the work the 
promise held out by its commencement. 

The poem of Hudibras of which I speak, seems 
to be a composition of the satire of Menippus and 
of Don Quixote. It surpasses them in the ad- 
vantage of verse and also in wit; the former in- 
deed does not come near it; being a very middling 
production; but notwithstanding his wit, the au- 
thor of Hudibras is much beneath Don Quixote. 
Taste, vivacity, the art of narrating and of intro- 
ducing adventures, with the faculty of never being 
tedious, go farther than wit; and moreover, Don 
Quixote is read by all nations, and Hudibras by 
the English alone. 

Butler, the author of this extraordinary poem, 
was contemporary with Milton, and enjoyed in- 
finitely more temporary popularity than the latter, 
because his work was humorous, and that of Mil- 
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ton melancholy. Butler turned the enemies of 
king Charles II. into ridicule, and all the recom- 
pense he received was the frequent quotation of 
his verses by that monarch. ‘The combats of the 
knight Hudibras were much better known than 
the battles between the good and bad angels in 
Paradise Lost; but the court of England treated 
Butler no better than the celestial court treated 
Milton; both the one and the other died in want, 
or very near it. 

A man whose imagination was impregnated 
with a tenth part of the comic spirit, good or bad, 
which pervades this work, could not but be very 
pleasant; but he must take care how he translates 
Hudibras. It is difficult to make foreign readers 
laugh at pleasantries which are almost forgotten 
by the nation which has produced them. Dante 
is little read in Europe, because we are ignorant 
of so much of his allusion; and it is the same 
with Hudibras. The greater part of the humor 
of this poem being expended on the theology and 
theologians of its own time, a commentary is 
eternally necessary. Pleasantry requiring expla- 
nation ceases to be pleasantry; and a comment- 
ator on bon mots is seldom capable of conveying 
them. 


Of Dean Swift. 


How is it that in France so little is. understood 
of the works of the ingenious Doctor Swift, who 
is called the Rabelais of England? He has the 
honor, like the latter, of being a ehurchman and 
a universal joker; but Rabelais was not above 
his age, and Swift is much above Rabelais. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant and 
unintelligible book, has exhibited extreme gaiety 
and equally great impertinence. He has lavished 
at once erudition, coarseness, and ennui. A good 
story of two pages is purchased by a volume of 
absurdities. ‘There are only some persons of an 
eccentric taste who pique themselves upon under- 
standing and valuing the whole of this work. 
The rest of the nation laugh at the humor of 
Rabelais, and despise the work; regarding him 
only as the first of buffoons. We regret that a 
man who possessed so much wit, should have 
made so miserable a use of it. Heis a drunken 
philosopher, who wrote only in the moments of 
his intoxication. 

Dr. Swift is Rabelais sober, and living in good 
company. He has not indeed the gaiety of the 
former, but he has all the finesse, sense, discrimi- 
nation, which is wanted by our curate of Meudon. 
His verse is in a singular taste, and almost inimi- 
table. He exhibits a fine vein of humor, both in 
prose and in verse; but in order to understand it, 
it is necessary to visit his country. 

In this country, which appears so extraordi- 
nary to other parts of Europe, it has excited little 
surprise that doctor Swift, dean of a cathedral, 
should make merry in his Tale of a Tub with Cath- 
olicism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism: his own de- 
fence is, that he has not meddled with christianity. 
He pretends to respect the parent while he 
scourges the children. Certain fastidious persons 
are of opinion, that his lashes are so long, they 
lave even reached the father. 

This famous Tale of a Tub, is the ancient 
story of the three invisible rings, which a father 
bequeathed to his three children. ‘These three 
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rings-were the Jewish, the Christian, and the 
Mahometan religions. It is still more an imita- 
tion of the history of Mero and Enégu by Fon- 
tenelle. Merois the anagram of Rome. Enégu 
of Geneva, and they are two sisters who aspire 
to the succession of the kingdom of their father. 
Mero reigns the first, and Fontenelle represents 
her as a sorceress, who plays tricks with bread 
and effects conjuration with dead bodies. This 
is precisely the Lord Peter of Swift, who pre- 
sents a piece of bread to his two brothers, and 
says to them, ‘ Here is some excellent burgundy, 
my friends; this partridge is of a delicious flavor.” 
Lord Peter in Swift performs the same part with 
the Mero of Fontenelle. 

Thus almost all is imitation. The idea of the 
Persian Letters was taken from that of the Turk- 
ish Spy. Boyardo imitated Pulci; Ariosto, Bo- 
yardo; the most original wits borrow from one 
another. Cervantes makes a madman of his Don 
Quixote, but is Orlando anything else? It would 
be difficult to decide by which of the two knight- 
errantry is most ridiculed, the grotesque portrait- 
ure of Cervantes, or the fertile imagination of 
Ariosto?~ Metastasio has borrowed the greater 
part of his operas from our I’rench tragedies; and 
many English authors have copied us, and said 
nothing about it.* It is with books as with the 
fires in our grates; every body borrows a light 
from his neighbor to kindle his own, which in its 
turn is communicated to others, and each par- 
takes of all. 


PRIVILEGE—PRIVILEGED CASES. 


Custom, which almost always prevails against 
reason, would have the offences of ecclesiastics 
and monks against civil orders, which are very 
frequent, called privileged offences; and those of- 
fences common which regard only ecclesiastical 
discipline, cases that are abandoned to the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy, and with which the civil power 
does not interfere. 

The church having no jurisdiction but that 
which sovereigns have granted it, and the judges 
of the church being thus only judges privileged 
by the sovereign, those cases should be called 
privileged which it is their province to judge, and 
those common offences which are punishable by 
the prince’s officers. But the canonists, who are 
very rarely exact in their expressions, particular- 


ly when treating of regal jurisprudence, having; 


regarded a priest called the official, as being of 
right the sole judge of the clergy, they have enti- 
tled that privilege, which in common law belongs 
to lay tribunals, and the ordinances of the mon- 
arch have adopted this expression in France. 

To conform himself to this custom, the judge 
of the church takes cognisance only of common 
crime; in respect to privileged cases he can act 
only concurrently with the regal judge, who re- 
pairs to the episcopal court, where however he is 
but the assessor of the judge of the church, Both 


* Especially in our comedy. It is astonishing how 
great a portion of that which we call genteel comedy, has 
been borrowed from the French. The School for Scan- 
dal is scarcely an exception. As to Murphy, he is a 
wholesale borrower from Destouches and others; but the 
Rosciad settles his share of dramatic merit.—T. 
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are assisted by their register; each separately, 
but in one another’s presence, takes notes of the 
course of the proceedings. The official who pre- 
sides alone interrogates the accused; and if the 
royal judge has questions to put to him, he must 
have permission of the ecclesiastical judge to pro- 
pose them. 

This procedure is composed of formalities, and 
produces delays which should not be admitted in 
criminal jurisprudence, Judges of the church 
who have not made a study of laws and formali- 
ties are seldom able to conduct criminal proceed- 
ings without giving place to appeals, which ruin 
the accused in expense, make him languish in 
chains, or retard his punishment if he is guilty. 

Besides, the French have no precise law to de- 
termine which are privileged cases. A criminal 
often groans in _a-dungeon fora whole year, with- 
out knowing what tribunal will judge him. 

Priests and monks are in the state and subjects 
of it. Itis very strange, that when they trouble 
society they are not to be judged, like other citi- 
zens, by the officers of the sovereign. 

Among the Jews, even the high priest had not 
the privilege which our laws grant to simple par- 
ish priests. Solomon deposed the high priest 
Abiathar,* without referring him to the synagogue 
to take his trial. Jesus Christ, accused before a 
secular and pagan judge, challenged not his juris- 
diction. St. Paul, translated to the tribunal of 
Felix and Festus, declined not their judgment. 

The emperor Constantine first granted this 
privilege to bishops. Honorius and Theodosius 
the younger, extended it to all the clergy, and 
Justinian confirmed it. 

In digesting the criminal code of 1670, the 
counsellor of state, Pussort, and the president of 
Novion, wished to abolish the conjoint proceed- 
ing, and to give to royal judges alone the right of 
judging the clergy accused of privileged cases; 
but this so reasonable desire was combatted by 
the first president De Lamoignon, and the advo- 
cate-general Talon, and a Jaw which was made 
to reform our abuses confifmed the most ridicu- 
lous of them. 

A declaration of the king, of the 26th of April, 
1657, forbids the parliament of Paris to continue 
the proceeding commenced against cardinal Retz, 
accused of high treason. ‘The same declaration 
desires that the suits of cardinals, archbishops, 
and bishops of the kingdom, accused of the crime 
of high treason, are to be conducted and judged 
by ecclesiastical judges, as ordered by the can- 
ons. 

But this declaration, contrary to the customs 
of the kingdom, has not been registered in any 
parliament, and would not be followed. Ou 
books relate several sentences which have doom- 
ed cardinals, archbishops, and bisbops to impris- 
onment, deposition, confiscation, and other pun- 
ishments. ‘These punishments were pronounced 
against the bishop of Nantes, by sentence of 25th 
of June, 1455, 

Against Jean de Ja Balue, cardinal and bishop 
ef Angers, by sentence dated the 29th of July, 
1469. 

Against Jean Hebert, bishop of Constance, 1n 
1480. 


* J. Kings, ii. 26, 27. 
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Agninst Louis de Rochechouart, bishop of | 
Nantes, in 1481. 

Against Geoffroi de Pompadour, bishop of Pe- 
rigueux, and George d’Amboise, bishop of Mon- 
tauban, in 1488. 

Against Geoffroi Dintiville, bishop of Auxerre, 
in 1531. x 

Against Bernard Lordat, bishop of Pumiers, in 
15387. 

_ Against cardinal de Chatillon, bishop of Beau- 
vais, the 19th of March, 1569. 

Against Geoffroi de La Martonie, bishop of 
Amiens, the 9th of July, 1594. 

Against Gilbert Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, 
the 26th of January, 1596. 

Against William Rose, bishop of Senfis, the 
5th of September, 1598. 

Against cardinal de Sourdis, archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, the 17th of November, 1615. 

The parliament sentenced cardinal de Bouillon 
to be imprisoned, and seized his property on the 
20th of June, 1710. 

Cardinal de Mailly, archbishop of Rheims, in 
1717, made a law tending to destroy the ecclesi- 
astical peace established bythe government. The 
hangman publicly burned the law by sentence of 
parhament. 

The sieur Languet, bishop of Soissons, having 
maintained that he could not be judged by the 
justice of the king even for the crime of high 
treason, was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand livres. 

In the shameful troubles excited by the refusal 
of sacraments, the simple presidial of Nantes 
condemned the bishop of that city to pay a fine 
of six thousand francs, for baving refused the 
communion to those who demanded it. 

In 1764, the archbishop of Auch, of the name 
of Montillet, was fined, and his command, re- 
garded as a defamatory libel, was burned by the 
executioner at Bordeaux. 

These examples have been very frequent. 
The maxim, that ecclesiastics are entirely amen- 
able to the justice of the king, like other citizens, 
has prevailed throughout the kingdom. 'There 
is no express law which commands it; but the 
opinion of all lawyers, the unanimous cry of the 
nation, and the good of the state, are in them- 
selves a law. 


PROPERTY. 


*‘ Ligerty and property” is the great national 
ery of the English. It is certainly better than 
* St. George and my right,” or “St. Denis and 
Mont-joie;” it is the cry of nature. 

From Switzerland to China, the peasants are 
the real occupiers of the land. The right of con- 
quest alone has, in some countries, deprived men 

_ of a right so natural. 

The general advantage or good of a nation is 
that of the sovereign, of the magistrate, and of 
the people, both in peace and wary Is this pos- 
session of lands by the peasantry equally condu- 
cive to the prosperity of the throne and the peo- 
ple in all periods and circumstances? In order 
to its being the most beneficial system for the 
throne, it must be that which produces the most 
eonsiderable revenue, and the most numerous and 
powerful army. 


PROPERTY. 


We must inquire therefore, whether this prin- 
ciple or plan tends clearly to increase commerce 
and population. It is certain, that the possessor 
of an estate will cultivate his own inheritance bet- 
ter than that of another. The spirit of property 
doubles a man’s strength. He labors for himself 
and his family both with more vigor and pleasure 
than he would for a master. ‘Lhe slave, who is 
in the power of another, has but little inclination 
for marriage: he often shudders even at the 
thought of producing slaves like himself.* His 
industry is damped; his soul is brutalised; and his 
strength is never exercised in its full energy and 
elasticity. The possessor of property, on the 
contrary, desires a wife to share his happiness, 
and children to assist in his labors. His wife and 
children constitute his wealth. The estate of 
such a cultivator, under the hands of an active 
and willing family, may become ten times more 
productive than it was before. ‘The general com- 
merce will be increased. 'The treasure of the 
prince will accumulate, The country will sup- 
ply more soldiers. It is clear therefore, that the 
system is beneficial to the prince. Poland would 
be thrice as populous and wealthy as it is at pre- 
sent, if the peasants were not slaves. 

Nor is the system less beneficial to the great 
landlords. If we suppose one of these to possess 
ten thousand acres of land cultivated by serfs, 
these ten thousand acres will produce him but a 
very scanty revenue, which will be frequently ab- 
sorbed in repairs, and reduced to nothing by the 
irregularity and severity of the seasons. What 
will he in fact be, although his estates may be 
vastly more extensive than we have mentioned, 
if at the same time they are unproductive? He 
will be merely the possessor of an immense soli- 
tude. He will never be really rich but in pro- 
portion as his vassals are so; his prosperity de- 
pends on theirs. If this prosperity advances so 
far as to render the land too populous; if land is 
wanting to employ the labor of so many indus- 
trious hands—as hands in the first instance were 
wanting to cultivate the land—then the superfiu- 
ity of necessary laborers will flow off into cities 
and sea-ports, into manufactories and armies. 
Population will have produced this decided bene- 
fit, and the possession of the lands by the real 
cultivators, under payment of a rent which en-- 
riches the landlords, will have been the cause of 
this inerease of population. 

There is another species of property not less 
beneficial; it is that which is freed from payment 
of rent altogether, and which is liable only to 
those general imposts which are levied by the 
sovereign for the support and benefit of the state. 
It is this property which has contributed in a par- 
ticular manner to the wealth of England, of 
France, and the free cities of Germany. The 
sovereigns who thus enfranchised the lands which 
constituted their domains, derived, in the first in- 
stance, vast advantage from so doing by the fran- 
chises which they disposed of being eagerly pur- 
chased at high prices; and they derive from it, 
even at the present day, a greater advantage still, 
especially in France and England, by the progress 
of industry and commerce. 


* It is to be feared that such is not frequently the case; 
it would be well if it were.—T. 


PROPHECIES. 


-_¥ngland furnished a grand example to the six- 
‘teenth century, by enfranchising the lands pos- 
sessed by the church and the monks. Nothing 
could be more odious and nothing more pernicious 
than the before prevailing practice of men, who 
had voluntarily bound themselves, by the rules of 
their order, to a life of humility and poverty, be- 
coming complete masters of the very finest es- 
tates in the kingdom, and treating their brethren 
of mankind as mere useful animals, as no better 
than beasts to bear their burdens. The state and 
opulence of this small number of priests degraded 
human nature; their appropriated and accumu- 
lated wealth impoverished the rest of the king- 
dom. The abuse was destroyed, and England 
became rich, 

In all the rest of Europe, commerce has never 
flourished; the arts have never attained estima- 
tion and honor, and cities have never advanced 
both in extent and embellishment, except when 
the serfs of the crown and the church held their 
lands in property. And it is deserving of atten- 
tive remark, that if the church thus lost rights, 
which in factnever truly belonged to it, the crown 
gained-an extension of its legitimate rights; for 
the church, whose first obligation and professed 
principle it is to imitate its great legislator in hu- 
mility and poverty, was not originally instituted 
to fatten and aggrandise itself upon the fruit of 
the labors of mankind; and the sovereign, who 
is the representative of the state, is bound to man- 
age with economy the preduce of that same labor 
for the good of the state itself, and for the splen- 
dor of the throne. In every country where the 
people labor for the church, the state is poor; but 
wherever they labor for themselves and the sove- 
reign, the state is rich. 

It is in these circumstances that commerce 
everywhere extends its branches. The mercan- 
tile navy becomes a school for the warlike navy. 
Great commercial companies are formed. 'The 
sovereign finds in periods of difficulty and danger 
resources before unknown. Accordingly, in the 
Austrian states, in England, and in France, we 
see the prince easily borrowing from his subject 
an hundred times more than he could obtain hy 
force while the people were bent down to the 
earth in slavery. 

All the peasants will not be rich, nor is it ne- 
cessary that they should be so. The state re- 
quires men who possess nothing but strength and 
good will. Even such however who appear to 
many as the very outcasts of fortune, will parti- 
cipate in the prosperity of the rest. They will 
be free to dispose of their labor at the best market, 
and this freedom will be an effective substitute 
for property. ‘The assured hope of adequate 
wages will support their spirits, and they will 
bring up their families in their own laborious and 
serviceable occupations with success, and even 
with gaiety. It is this class, so despised by the 
great and opulent, that constitutes, be it remem- 
bered, the nursery for soldiers. Thus, from kings 
to shepherds, from the sceptre to the scythe, all 
is animation and prosperity, and the principle in 
question gives new force to every exertion, 

After having ascertained whether it is beneficial 
to a state that the cultivators should be proprie- 
tors, it remains to be shown how far this principle 
may be properly carried. It has happened in 
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more kingdoms than one, that the emancipated 
serf has attained such wealth by his skill and in- 
dustry as has enabled him to occupy the station 
of his former masters, who have become reduced 
and impoverished by their luxury. He has pur- 
chased their Jands and assumed their titles; the 
old noblesse have been degraded, and the new 
have been only envied and despised. Everything 
has been thrown into confusion. ‘Those nations 
which have permitted such usurpations have been 
the sport and scorn of such as have secured them- 
selves against an evil so baneful. 

The errors of one government may become a 
lesson for others. They profit by its wise and 
salutary institutions; they may-avoid the evil it 
has incurred through those of an opposite tend- 
ency. 

It is so easy to oppose the restrictions of law to 
the cupidity and arrogance of upstart proprietors, 
to fix the extent of lands which wealthy plebians 
may be allowed to purchase, to prevent their ac- 
quisition of large seignorial property and _privi- 
leges,* that a firm and wise government can never 
have cause to repent of having enfranchised ser- 
vitude and enriched indigence. A good is never 
productive of evil but when it is carried to a cul- 
pable excess, in which case it completely ceases 
to be a good. The examples of other nations 
supply a warning; and upon this principle it is 
easy to explain why. those communities which 
have most recently attained civilization and regu- 


ilar government, frequently surpass the masters 


from whom they drew their lessons. ft 


PROPHECIES. 
SECTION I. 


Tuts word in its ordinary acceptation signifies 
prediction of the future. It is in this sense that 
Jesus said to his disciples— That all things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the law of Mo- 
ses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
cerning me. ‘Then opened he their understanding 
that they might understand the scriptures.” 

We shall feel the indispensable necessity of 
having our minds opened to dig ict the pro- 
phecies, if we reflect that the Jews, who were 
the depositories of them, could never recognise 
Jesus for the messiah, and that for eighteen cen- 
turies our theologians have disputed with them to 
fix the sense of some which they endeavor to ap- 
ply to Jesus. Such is that of Jacob: ‘*'The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver 
from Letween his feet, until Shiloh come.”|| ‘That 
of Moses: ‘The Lord thy God will raise up 


* The two last-mentioned restrictions would be decid- 
edly unjust. But should a government be desirous of 
preventing the two great inequality of riches, and yet not 
feel itself sufficiently strong or not be sufficiently wise to 
abolish at once entails and rights of primogeniture, the 
privileges in question might be confined to the fiefs pos- 
sessed by the ancient or titled nobility. This would at 
least be acting consistently, though upon a vicious prin- 
ciple—that of making distinction in favor of particular 
classes of the community.x— French Ed. : 

+ Happily, the general reasoning in this article is no 
longer required by France; and it even appears that Prus- 
sia has been recently acting in the spirit of it.—T. 

t¢ St. Luke, xxiv. 44, 45. || Gen. xlix. 10. 
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vito thee a prophet like unto me from the nations 
and from thy brethren; unto him shall ye hear- 
ken.”* hat of Isaiah: ‘ Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bring forth a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.”t ‘That of Daniel: “ Seventy 
weeks have been determined in favor of thy peo- 
ple,?t &c. But our object here is not to enter 
into theological detail. 

Let us merely observe what is said in the Acts 
of the Apostles,|| that in giving a successor to 
Judas, and on other occasions, they acted ex- 
pressly to accomplish prophecies; but the apos- 
tles themselves sometimes quote such as are not 
found in the Jewish writings; such is that alleged 
by St. Matthew: “And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’’§ 

St. Jude, in his epistle, also quotes a prophecy 
from the book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, 
and the author of the imperfect work on St. Mat- 
thew, speaking of the star seen in the east by the 
magi, expresses himself in these terms:—‘ It is 
related to me on the evidence of I know not what 
writing, which is not authentic, but which far 
from destroying faith encourages it, that there 
was 4 nation on the borders of the eastern ocean 
which possessed a book that bears the name of 
Seth, in which the star that appeared to the magi 
is spoken of, and the presents which these magi 
offered to the Son of God. This nation, in- 
structed by the book in question, chose twelve of 
the most religious persons amongst them, and 
charged them with the care of observing when- 
ever this star should appear. When any of them 
died they substituted one of their sons or rela- 
tions. ‘hey were called magi in their tongue, 
because they served God in silence and with a low 
voice. 

‘These magi went every year, after the corn 
harvest, to a mountain in their country, which 
they call the Mount of Victory, and which is very 
agreeable on account of the fountains that water 
and the trees which cover it. There is also a 
cistern dug in the rock, and after having there 
washed and purified themselves, they offered sa- 
pi and prayed to God in silence for three 

ays. 

“They had not continued this pious practice 
for many generations, when the happy star de- 
scended on their mountain. ‘They saw in it the 
figure of a little child, on which there appeared 
that of the cross. It spoke to them and told them 
to go to Judea. They immediately departed, the 
star always going before them, and were two 
days on the road.” 

This prophecy of the book of Seth resembles 
that of Zorodascht or Zoroaster, except that the 
figure seen in his star was that of'a young virgin, 
and Zoroaster says not that there was a cross on 
her. ‘This prophecy, quoted in the gospel of In- 
fancy,f is thus related by Abulpharagius :**— 
“ Zoroaster, the master of the magi, instructed 
the Persians of the future manifestation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and commanded them to ofter 
him presents when he was born. He warned 


t Isaiah, vii. 14. 
|| iv. 16. & xiii, 47. 
** Dinast, p. 82. 


* Deut. xviii. 15. 
$+ Dan. ix. 24, 
a Art. 7. 


§ il, 23. 
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them that in future times a virgin should conceive 
without the operation of any man, and that wher 
she brought her son into the world, a star should 
appear which would shine at noon day, in the 
midst of which they would see the figure of a 
young virgin. ‘You, my children,’ adds Zoro- 
aster, ‘will see it before all nations. When 
therefore you see this star appear, go where it 
will conduct you. Adore this dawning child; 
offer it presents, for it is the word which created 
heaven.’ ” 

The accomplishment of this prophecy is related 

in Pliny’s natural history;* but besides that the 
appearance of the star should have preceded the 
birth of Jesus by about forty years, this passage 
seems very suspicious to scholars, and is not the 
first or only one which might have been interpo- 
lated in favor of christianity. ‘This is the exact 
account of it:—‘ There appeared at Rome for 
seven days a comet so brilliant, that the sight of 
it could scarcely be supported; in the middle of 
it a god was pereeived under the human form; 
they took it for the soul of Julius Czsar who 
had just died, and adored it in a particular tem- 
ole.” 
M. Assermany, in his Eastern Library,t also 
speaks of a book of Solomon, archbishop of Bas- 
sora, entitled the Bee, in which there is a chapter 
on this prediction of Zoroaster. Hornius, who 
doubted not its authenticity, bas pretended that Zo- 
roaster was Balaam, and that very likely, because 
Origen, in his first book against Celsus, says, that 
the magi had no doubt of the prophecies of Ba- 
laam, of which these words are found in Num- 
bers:—t{* There shall come a star out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel.” But Ba- 
laam was no more a Jew than Zoroaster, since 
he said himself that he came from Aram—from 
the mountains of the east. || 

Besides, St. Paul speaks expressly to Titus§ of 
a Cretan prophet, and St. Clement of Alexandria¥ 
acknowledged that God, wishmg to save the 
Jews, gave them prophets; with the same motive, 
he ever created the most exce}lent men of Greece; 
those who were the most proper to receive his 
grace, he separated from the vulgar, to be pro- 
phets of the Greeks, in order to instruct them in 
theirown tongue. ‘* Has not Plato,’”** he further 
says, ‘‘m some manner predicted the plan of sal- 
vation, when in the second book of his Repubke 
he has imitated this expression of scripture: 
tt Let us separate ourselves from the just, for 
he incommodes us;”’ and he expresses himself in 
these terms: ‘The just shall be beaten with reds, 
his eyes shall be put out, and after suffering all 
sorts of evils, he shall at Jast be crucified.” 

St. Clement might have added, that if Jesus 
Christ’s eyes were not put out, notwithstanding 
the prophecy, neither were his bones broken, 
though it is said in a psalm,—{t* While they 
break my bones, my enemies who persecute me 
overwhelm me with their reproaches.” On the 
contrary, St. John||{| says positively, that the sol- 
diers broke the legs of two others who were cru- 


* Book ii. c. 23. 

+ Chap. xxiv. 17. 

§ Chap. i. 12. 
** Stromates, b. v. p. 601. 
tt Psalms, Ixi, 11. 


} Vol. iii, part i, p. 316. 
| Chap. xxiii. 7. 
 Stromates, b. vii. p. 638. 
tt Wisdom, ii. 12. 
Wi] Chap. xix, 32 to 36. 
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cified with him, but they broke not those of Jesus, 
that the scripture might be fulfilled: ** A bone 
of him shall not be broken.” 

‘This scripture quoted by St. John extended to 

the letter of the pascal lamb which ought to be 
eaten by the Israelites, but John the Baptist hav- 
ing called Jesus the lamb of God,f not only was 
the application of it given to him, but it is even 
pretended that his death was predicted by Con- 
fucius. Spizeli quotes the history of China by 
Martinus, in which it is related, that in the thirty- 
ninth year of the reign of King-hi, some hunters 
outside the gate of the town killed a rare animal 
which the Chinese called kilin, that is to say, the 
lamb of God. At this news, Confucius struck bis 
breast, sighed profoundly, and exclaimed more 
than once,— Kilin, who has said that thou art 
come?” He added,—*‘ My doctrine draws to an 
end; it will no longer be of use, since you wilt 
appear.” 
_ Another prophecy of the same Confucius is also 
found in his second book, which is applied equally 
to Jesus, though he is not designated under the 
name of the lamb of God. ‘This is it: we need 
not fear but that when the expected holy one 
shall come, all the honor will be rendered to his 
virtue which is due to it. His works will be con- 
formable to the laws of heaven and earth. 

These contradictory prophecies found in the 
Jewish books seem to excuse their obstinacy, and 
give good reason for the embarrassment of our 
theologians in their controversy with them. Fur- 
ther, those which we are about to relate of other 
people, prove that the author of Numbers, the 
apostles and fathers, recognised prophets in all 
nations. The Arabst also pretend this, who 
reckon an hundred and eighty thousand prophets 
from the creation of the world to Mahomet, and 
believe that each of them was sent to a particular 
nation. 

We shall speak of prophetesses in the article 
Srsyts. 

SECTION II. 


Prophets still exist; we had two at the Bicetre 
in 1723, both calling themselves Elias. ‘They 
were whipped; which put it out of all doubt. 

_ Before the prophets of Cevennes, who fired 

off their guns from behind hedges in the name 
of the Lord in 1704, Holland had the famous 
Peter Jurieu, who published the Accomplishment 
of the Prophecies. But that Holland may not be 
too proud, he was born in France, in a little town 
called Mer, near Orleans. However, it must be 
confessed, that it was at Rotterdam alone that 
God called him to prophesy. 

This Jurieu, like many others, saw clearly that 
the pope was the beast|| in the Apocalypse, that 
he held ‘ poculum aureum plenum abomination- 
um,’ the golden cup full of abominations; that 
the four first letters of these four Latin words 
formed the word papa; that consequently his 
reign was about to finish; that the Jews would 
re-enter Jerusalem; that they would reign over 
the whole world during a thousand years; after 


* Exodus, xii. 46—Numbers, ix. 12. 

t John, i. 29, 36. 

+ History of the Arabs, ch. xx., by Abraham Echel- 
lensis. 

Il Vol. i. p. 187. 
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which would come the anti-christ; finally, Jesus 
+ a on a cloud would judge the quick and the 
ead. 

Jurieu prophesies expressly,* that the time of 
the great revolution and the entire fall of papistry 
** will fall justly in the year 1689, which I hold,” 
says he, ‘to he the time of the apocalyptic vin- 
tage, for the two witnesses will revive at this 
time: after which, France will break with the 
pope before the end of this century, or at the 
commencement of the next, and the rest of the 
anti-christian empire will be everywhere abol- 
ished.” 

The disjunctive particle, ‘or,’ that sign of 
doubt, is not in the manner of an adroit man. A 
prophet should not hesitate; he may be obscure, 
but he ought to be sure of his fact. 

The revolution in papistry not happening in 
1689 as Peter Jurieu predicted, he quickly pub- 
lished a new edition, in which he assured the pub- 
lic that it would be in 1690; and, what is more 
astonishing, this edition was immediately follow- 
ed by another. It would have been very benefi- 
cial if Bayle’s dictionary had had such a run in 
the first instance; the works of the latter have 
however remained, while those of Peter Jurieu 
are not even to be found by the side of Nostra- 
damus. 

All was not left to a single prophet. An Eng- 
lish presbyterian, who studied at Utrecht, com- 
batted all which Jurieu said on the seven vials 
and seven trumpets of the apocalypse, on the 
reign of a thousand years, the conversion of the 
Jews, and even on anti-christ. Each supported 
himself by the authority of Cocceius, Coterus, 
Drabicius, and Commenius, great preceding pro- 
phets, and by the prophetess Christina. 'The 
two champions confined themselves to writing: 
we hoped they would give each other blows, as 
Zedekiah smacked, the face of Micaiah, saying, 
‘* Which way went the spirit of the lord from my 


||hand to thy cheek?” or literally, “‘ How has the 


spirit passed from thee to me?” 'The public had 
not this satisfaction, which isa great pity. 


SECTION III. 


It belongs to the infallible church alone to fix 
the true sense of prophecies, for the Jews have 
always maintained with their usual obstinacy, 
that no prophecy could regard Jesus Christ; and 
the fathers of the church could not dispute with 
them with advantage, since, except St. Ephrem, 
the great Origen, and St. Jerome, there was never 
any father of the church who knew a word of 
Hebrew. 

It was not until the ninth century that Raban 
the Moor, afterwards bishop of Mayence, learn- 
ed the Jewish language. His example was fol- 
lowed by some others, and then they began dis- 
puting with the rabbi on the sense of the prophe- 
cies. 

Raban was astonished at the blasphemies which 
they uttered against our Savior; calling him a 
bastard, impious son of Panther, and saying that 
it is not permitted them to pray to God without 
cursing him:} ‘ Quod nulla oratio posset apud 
Deum accepta esse nisi in e€@ Dominum nostrum 


* Vol. ii. p. 138, 134. 
+ Wegensileus in Premio, p. 53. 
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Jesum Christum maledicant. Confitentes eum 
esse impium et filium impii, id est, nescio cujus 
cethnici quem nominant Panthera, 4 quo dicunt 
matrem Domini adulteratam.” 

These horrible profanations are found in sev- 
eral places in the Talmud, in the books of Niza- 
chon, in the dispute of Rittangel, in those of Je- 
chiel and Nachmanides, entitled the Bulwark of 
Faith, and above all, in the abominable work of 
the Toldos Jeschut. 

It is particularly in the Bulwark of Faith of 
the rabbin Isaac, that they interpret all the pro- 
phecies which announce Jesus Christ by apply- 
ing them to other persons. 

We are there assured that the Trinity is not 
alluded to in any Hebrew book, and that there is 
not found in them the slightest trace of our holy 
religion. On the contrary, they point out an hun- 
dred passages, which according to them assert 
that the mosaic law should eternally remain. 

The famous passage which should confound 
the Jews and make the christian religion triumph 
in the opinion of all our great theologians, is that 
of Isaiah:— Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
how to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For 
before the child shall know how to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
whistle for the flies that are in the brooks of 
Egypt, and for the bees that are in the land of 
Assyria. In the same day shall the Lord shave 
with a razor that is hired, namely, by them be- 
yond the river, by the king of Assyria, the head 
and the hair of the genitals, and he will also con- 
sume the beard. 

“* Moreover, the Lord said unto me, take thee 
a great roll, and write in it with a man’s pen con- 
cerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz. And I took unto 
me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, 
and Zachariah the son of Jeberechiah. And I 
went in unto the prophetess; and she conceived 
and bare a son; then said the Lord to me, call his 
name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. For before the 
child shall have knowledge to cry my father and 
my mother, the riches of Damascus, and the 
spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before the 
king of Assyria.” 

The rabbin Isaac affirms, with all the other 
doctors of his law, that the Hebrew word ‘alma’ 
sometimes signifies a virgin and sometimes a mar- 
ried woman; that Ruth iscalled ‘alma’ when she 
was a mother; that even an adulteress is some- 
times called ‘alma;?’ that nobody is meaned here 
but the wife of the prophet Isaiah; that her son 
was not called Immanuel, but Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz; that when this son should eat honey and 
butter, the two kings who besieged Jerusalem 
would be driven from the country, &e. 

Thus these blind interpreters of their own reli- 
gion, and their own language, combatted with the 
chureh, and obstinately maintained, that this pro- 
Laen cannot in any manner regard Jesus Christ. 

e have a thousand times refuted their expli- 
cation in our modern languages. We have em- 
ployed force, gibbets, racks, and flames; yet they 
will not give up. 

‘He has borne our ills, he has sustained our 
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griefx, and we have beheld him afflicted with 
sores, stricken by God, and afflicted.” 

However striking this prediction may appear to 
us, these obstinate Jews say, that it has no rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ, and that it can only re- 
gard the prophets who were persecuted for the 
sins of the people. 

“¢And behold my servant shall prosper, shall 
be honored, and raised very high.” 

They say further that the foregoing passage re- 
gards not Jesus Christ but David; that this king 
really did prosper, but that Jesus, whom they de- 
ny, did not prosper. 

“ Behold [ will make a new pact with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Judah.” 

They say that. this passage signifies not, ac- 
cording to the letter and the sense, anything more 
than—I will renew my covenant with Judah and 
with Israel. However, this pact has not been 
renewed; and they cannot make a worse bargam 
than they have made. No matter, they are ob- 
stinate. 

“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth a ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” 

They dare to deny that this prophecy applies 
to Jesus Christ. ‘They say that it is evident that 
Micah speaks of some native captain of Bethle- 
hem, who shall gain some advantage in the war 
against the Babylonians: for the moment after he 
speaks of the history of Babylon, and of the seven 
captains who elected Darius. And if we demon- 
strate that he treated of the Messiah, they still 
will not agree. i 

The Jews are grossly deceived in Judah, who 
should be a lion, and who has only been an ass 
under the Persians, Alexander, the Seleucides, 
Ptolemies, Romans, Arabs, and Turks. 

They know not what is understood by the Shi- 
loh, and by the rod, and the thigh of Judah. The 
rod has been in Judah but a very short time. 
They say miserable things; but the abbé Houte- 
ville says not much more with his phrases, his 
neologism, and oratorical eloquence; a writer 
who always puts words in the place of things, 
and who proposes very difficult objections merely 
to reply to them by frothy discourse, or idle 
words! 

All this is therefore labor in vain; and when 
the French abbé would make a still larger book, 
when he would add to the five or six thousand 
volumes, which we have on the subject, we shall 
only be more fatigued, without advancing a single 
step. 

We are therefore plunged in a chaos which it 
is impossible for the weakness of the human mind 
to set in order. Once more we have need of a 
church which judges without appeal. For in fact, 
if a Chinese, a Tartar, or an African, reduced to 
the misfortune of having only good sense, read 
all these prophecies, it would be impossible for 
him to apply them to Jesus Christ, the Jews, or 
to any one else. He would be in astonishment 
and uncertainty, would conceive nothing, and 
would not have a single distinct idea. He could 
not take a step in this abyss without a guide. 
With this guide he arrives not only at the sanc- 
tuary of virtue, but at good canonships, at large 
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commanderies, opulent abbeys, the crosiered and 
mitred abbots of which are called monseigneur 
by his monks and peasants, and to bishoprics 
which give the title of prince. In a word, he en- 
Joys earth, and is sure of possessing heaven. 


PROPHETS. 


Tue prophet Jurieu was hissed; the prophets 
of the Cevennes were hanged or racked; the pro- 
phets who went from Languedoc and Dauphine 
to London were put in the pillory; the anabaptist 
prophets were condemned to various modes and) 
degrees of punishment; and the prophet Sayona- 
rola was baked at Florence. If, in connection | 
with these, we may advert to the case of the gen- | 
uine Jewish prophets, we shall perceive their| 
destiny to have been no less unfortunate; the) 
greatest prophet among the Jews, St. John the! 
baptist, was beheaded. 

achariah is stated to have been assassinated; | 
but, peor: this is not absolutely proved. The| 
prophet Jeddo, or Addo, who was sent to Bethel | 
under the injunction neither to eat nor drink, 
having unfortunately tasted a morsel of bread, 
was devoured in his turn by alion; and his bones 
were found on the highway between the lion and| 
his ass. Jonah was swallowed by a fish. He 
did not, itis true, remain in the fish’s stomach 
more than three days and three nights; even this 
however was passing threescore and twelve hours | 
very uncomfortably. 

Habakkuk was transported through the air, 
suspended by the hair of his head, to Babylon;, 
this was not a fatal or permanent calamity cer- 
tainly; but it must have been an exceedingly in- 
commodious method of travelling. A man could) 
not help suffering a great deal by being suspend- 
ed by his hair during a journey of three hundred 
miles. J certainly should have preferred a pair 
of wings, or the mare Borac, or the Hippogriffe. 

Micaiah, the son of Imla, saw the Lord seated 
on his throne, surrounded by his army of celestial 
spirits; and the Lord having enquired who could 
be found to go and deceive king Ahab, a demon 
volunteered for that purpose, and was accord- 
ingly charged with the commission; and Micaiah, 
on the part of the Lord, gave king Ahab an ac- 
count of this celestial adventure. He was re- 
warded for this communication by a tremendous 
blow on his face from the hand of the prophet 
ZGedekiah, and by being shut up for some days in 
adungeon. His punishment might undoubtedly 
have been more severe; but still, it is unpleasant 
and painful enough for a man who knows and 
feels himself divinely inspired to be knocked about 
in so coarse and vulgar a manner, and confined 
in a damp and dirty hole of a prison. 

It is believed that king Amaziah had the teeth 
of the prophet Amos pulled out to prevent him 
from speaking; not that a person without teeth is 
absolutely incapable of speaking, as we see many 
toothless old ladies as loquacious and chattering 
as ever; but a prophecy should be uttered with 
great distinctness; and a toothless prophet is never 
istened to with the respect due to his character. 

Baruch experienced various persecutions. Eze- 
kiel was stoned by the companions of his slavery. 
It is not ascertained whether Jeremiah was stoned 
or sawed asunder. 
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Isaiah is considered as having been incontesta- 
bly sawed to death by order of Manasseh, king 
of Judah. 

It cannot be denied, that the occupation of a 

rophet is exceedingly irksome and dangerous. 

or one who, like Elijah, sets off on his tour 
among the planets in a chariot of light, drawn by 
four white horses, there are an hundred who 
\travel on foot, and are obliged to beg their sub- 
sistence from door to door. ‘They may be cum- 
pared to Homer, who, we are told, was reduced 
to be a mendicant in the same seven cities which 
afterwards sharply disputed with each other the 
honor of having given him birth. His comment- 
ators have attributed to him an infinity of alle- 
gories which he never even thought of; and 
prophets have frequently had the like honor con- 
ferred upon them. I by no means deny that 
there may have existed elsewhere persons pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the future. It is only 
requisite for a man to work up his soul to a high 
state of excitation, according to the doctrine of 
one of our doughty modern philosophers, who 
speculates upon boring the earth through to the 
Antipodes, and curing the sick by covering them 
all over with pitch-plaster.* 

The Jews possessed this faculty of exalting and 
exciting the soul to such a degree, that they saw 
every future event as clearly as possible; only 
unfortunately, it is difficult to decide whether by 
Jerusalem they always mean eternal life; whether 
Babylon means London or Paris; whether, when 
they speak of a grand dinner, they really mean a 
fast, and whether red wine means blood, and 2 
red mantle faith, and a white mantle charity. 
Indeed, the correct and complete understanding 
of the prophets is the most arduous attainment 
of the human mind. 

There is likewise a farther difficulty with re- 
spect to the Jewish prophets, which is, that many 
among them were Samaritan heretics. Hosea 
was of the tribe of Issachar, which dwelt in the 
Samaritan territory, and Elisha and Elijah were 
of the same tribe. But the, objection is very 
easily answered. We well know that “the wing 
bloweth where it listeth,” and that grace lights 
on the most dry and barren, as well as on the 
most fertile soil. 


PROVIDENCE. 


I was at the grate of the convent when sister 
Fessue said to sister Confite,—‘‘ Providence takes 
a visible care of me; you know how I love my 
sparrow; he would have been dead if I had not 
said nine ave-marias to obtain hiscure. God has 
restored my sparrow to life; thanks to the holy 
virgin.” 

A metaphysician said to her:—Sister, there is 
nothing so good as ave-marias, especially when a 
girl pronounces them in Latin in the suburbs of 
Paris; but I cannot believe that God has occupied 
himself so much with your sparrow, pretty as he 
is; I pray you to believe that he has other matters 
to attend to. It is necessary for him constantly 
to superintend the course of sixteen planets and 
the rising of Saturn, in the centre of which he 
has placed the sun, which is as large as a millior. 


* See the Diatribe of Dr. Akakia. 
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of our globes. He has also thousands and thou- 
sands of millions of other suns, planets, and co- 
mets to govern. His immutable laws, and his 
eternal arrangement, produce motion throughout 
nature: all is bound to his throne by an infinite 
chain, of which no link can ever be out of place! 
If certain ave-marias had caused the sparrow of 
sister Fessue to live an instant longer than it 
would naturally have lived, it would have vio- 
Jated all the laws imposed from eternity by the 
Great Being; it would have deranged the uni- 
verse; anew world, a new God, and anew order of 
existence would have been rendered unavoidable. 
SISTER FESSUE. 

What! do you think that God pays so little at- 

tention to sister Fessue? 
METAPHYSICIAN. 

I am sorry to inform you, that like myself you 
are but an imperceptible link in the great chain; 
that your organs, those of your sparrow, and my 
own, are destined to subsist a determinate number 
of minutes in the suburbs of Paris. 

SISTER FESSUE. 

If so, I was predestined to say a certain num- 

ber of ave-marias. 
METAPHYSICIAN, 

Yes; but they have not obliged the Deity to 
prolong the life of your sparrow beyond his term. 
It has been so ordered, that in this convent at a 
certain hour you should pronounce, like a parrot, 
certain words in a certain language which you 
do not understand; that this bird, produced like 
yourself by the irresistible action of general laws, 
having been sick should get better; that you 
should imagine that you had cured it, and that 
we should hold together this conversation. 

SISTER FESSUE. 

Sir, this discourse savors of heresy. My con- 
fessor the reverend father de Menou, will infer, 
that you do not believe in Providence. 

METAPHYSICIAN. 

I believe in a general Providence, dear sister, 
which has laid down from all eternity the law 
which governs all things, like light from the sun; 
but I believe not that a particular Providence 
changes the economy of the world for your spar- 
row or your Cat. 

SISTER FESSUE. 

But suppose my confessor tells you, as he has 
told me, that God changes his intentions every 
day in favor of the devout? 

METAPHYSICIAN. 

He would assert the greatest absurdity that a 
confessor of girls could possibly utter to a being 
who thinks. 

SISTER FESSUE. 
My confessor absurd! Holy Virgin Mary! 
METAPHYSICIAN. 

I do not go so far as that. I only observe that 
he cannot, by an enormously absurd assertion, 
justify the false principles which he has instilled 
into you,—possibly very adroitly,—in order to 
govern you. 

SISTER FESSUE. 

That observation merits reflection. 
of it. 


I will think 


PURGATORY. 
Ir is very singular that the protestant churches 


PURGATORY. 


agree in exclaiming that purgatory was invented 
by the monks. It is true that they invented the 
art of drawing money from the living by praying 
to God for the dead; but purgatory existed before 
the monks. 

It was pope John XVI. say they, who, towards 
the middle of the tenth century, instituted the 
feast of the dead. From that fact however, I 
only conclude that they were prayed for before; 
for if they then took measures to pray for all, it 
is reasonable to believe that they had previously 
prayed for some of them; in the same way as the 


feast of All Saints was instituted, because the- 


feast of many of them had been previously cele- 
brated. The difference between the feast of the 
All Saints and that of the dead, is, that in the first 
we invoke, and that in the second we are in- 
voked; in the former we commend ourselves to 
the blessed, and in the second the unblessed com- 
mend themselves to us. 

The most ignorant writers know, that this feast 
was first instituted at Cluni, which was then a 
territory belonging to the German empire. It is 
necessary to repeat, “that St. Odilon, abbot of 
Cluni, was accustomed to deliver many souls from 
purgatory by his masses and his prayers; and that 
one day a knight or a monk, returning from the 
holy land, was cast by a tempest in a small island, 
where he met with a hermit, who said to him, 
that in that island existed enormous caverns of 
fire and flames, in which the wicked were tor- 
mented; and that he often heard the devils com- 
plain of the abbot Odilon and his monks, who 
every day delivered some soul or other; for which 
reason it was necessary to request Odilon to con- 
tinue his exertions, at once to increase the joy of 
the saints in heaven and the grief of the demons 
in hell.” 

It is thus that father Gerard, the jesuit, relates 
the affair in his ‘‘ Flower of the Saints,” after 
father Ribadeneira. Fleury differs a little from 
this legend, but has substantively preserved 
it. 
This revelation induced St. Odilon to institute 
in Cluni the feast of the dead, which was then 
adopted by the church. 

Since this time, purgatory has brought much 
money to those who possess the power of opening 
the gates. It was by virtue of this power, that 
English John, that great landlord, surnamed 
Lackland, by declaring himself the liegeman of 
pope Innocent III., and placing his kingdom un- 
der submission, delivered the souls of his pa- 
rents, who had been excommunicated :—* Pro 
mortuo excommunicato, pro quo supplicant con- 
sanguinei.” 

The Roman chancery had even its regular 
scale for the ‘absolution of the dead; there were 
many privileged altars in the fifteenth century, at 
which every mass performed for six liards deliv- 
ered a soul from purgatory. Heretics could not 
ascend beyond the truth, that the apostles had the 
right of unbinding all who were bound on earth, 
but not wader the earth; and many of them, like 
impious persons, doubted the power of the keys. 
{t is however to be remarked, that when the pope 
is inclined to remit five or six hundred years 


of purgatory, he accords the grace with full 


Panniers +a potestate a Deo accepta con- 
cedit.” 


PURGATORY. 


_- Of the Antiquity of Purgatory. 


It is pretended, that purgatory was, from time 
immemorial, known to the famous Jewish people, 
and it is founded on the second book of the Mac- 
eabees, which says expressly, ‘that being found 
concealed in the vestments of the Jews (at the 
battle of Adullam), things consecrated to the idols 
of Jamma, it was manifest that on that account 
they had perished; and having made a gathering 
of twelve thousand drachms* of silver, Judas, who 
thought religiously of the resurrection, sent them 
to Jerusalem for the sins of the dead.” 

Having taken upon ourselves the task of relat- 
ing the objections of the heretics and infidels, for 
the purpose of confounding them by their own 
opinions, we will detail here these objections to 
the twelve thousand drachms transmitted by Ju- 
das; and to purgatory. 

They say :— 

1, ‘That twelve thousand drachms of silver was 
too much for Judas Maccabeus, who only main- 
tained a petty war of insurgency against a great 
king. 

2. That they might send a present to Jerusa- 
lem for the sins of the dead, in order to bring 
down the blessing of God on the survivors. 

8. That the idea of a resurrection was not en- 

tertained among the Jews at this time, it being 
ascertained that this doctrine was not discussed 
among them until the time of Gamaliel, a little 
before the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
_ 4. As the laws of the Jews included in the De- 
calogue, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, have not 
spoken of the immortality of the soul, nor of the 
torments of hell, it was impossible that they should 
contain the doctrine of purgatory. 

5. Heretics and infidels make the greatest ef- 
forts to demonstrate in their manner, that the 
books of the Maccabees are evidently apocryphal. 
The following are their pretended proofs:— 

- The Jews have never acknowledged the books 
of the Maccabees te be canonical, why then should 
we acknowledge them? 

Origen declares formally that the books of the 
Maccabees are to be rejected, and St. Jerome re- 
gards them as unworthy of credit. 

The council of Laodicea, held in 567, admits 
them not arnong the canonical books. 'The Atha- 
nasiuses, the Cyrils, and the Hillaries, have also 
rejected them. 

The reasons for treating the foregoing books as 
romances, and as very bad romances, are as fol- 
low:—. 

The ignorant author commences by a falsehood, 
known to be such by all the world. He says:— 

*¢ Alexander called the young nobles, who had 
been educated with him from their infancy, and 
parted his kingdom among them while he still 
lived.”’f : 

So gross and absurd a lie could not issue from 
the pen of a sacred and inspired writer. 

The author of the Maccabees, in speaking of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, says,— 

«Antiochus marched towards Elymais, and 
wished to pillage it, but was not able, because his 
intention was known to the inhabitants, who as- 


* Book ii. chap. xii. 40, 43. and seq. 
+ See Talmud, vol. ii, | 
+ Book i. chap. i. 7. 
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sembled in order to give him battle, on which he 
departed with great sadness, and returned to 
Babylon. Whilst he was still in Persia, he learn- 
ed that his army in Judea had fled... and he 
took to his bed and died.””* 

The same writer himself, in another place, 
says quite the contrary;t for he relates that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes was about to pillage Persepolis, 
and not Elymais; that he fell from his chariot; 
that he was stricken with an incurable wound; 
that he wasdevoured by worms; that he demancd- 
ed pardon of the god of the Jews; that he wished 
himself to be a Jew: it is there where we find the 
celebrated versicle, which fanatics have applied 
so frequently to their enemies;—‘‘ Orabet sceles- 
tus ille veniam quam non erat Consecuturus.” 
The wicked man demandeth a pardon which he 
cannot obtain. ‘This passage is very Jewish; but 
it is not permitted to an inspired writer to contra- 
dict himself so flagrantly. 

‘This is not all: behold another contradiction, 
and another oversight. ‘The author makes Anti- 
ochus die in a third manner,t so that there is 
quite a choice. He remarks that this prince was 
stoned jn the temple of Nanneus; and those who 
would excuse the stupidity pretend that he here 
speaks of Antiochus Eupator; but neither Epi- 
phanes nor Eupator was stoned. 

Moreover, this author] says, that another An- 
tiochus (the great) was taken by the Romans, 
and that they gave to Humenes the Indies and 
Media. ‘This is about equal to saying that Fran- 
cis I. made a prisoner of Henry VIII., and that 
he gave Turkey to the duke of Savoy. It is in- 
sulting the Holy Ghost to imagine it capable of 
dictating so many disgusting absurdities. 

‘The same author says,§ that the Romans con- 
quered the Galatians; but they did not conquer 
Galatia for more than an hundred years atter. 
Thus the unhappy story-teller did not write for 
more than a hundred years after the time in 
which it was supposed that he wrote; and it is 
thus, according to the infidels, with almost all the 
Jewish books. 

‘The same author observes, that the Romans 
every year nominated a chief of the senate. Be- 
hold a well-informed man, who did not even 
know that Rome had two consuls! What reli- 
ance, say infidels, can be placed in these rhapso- 
dies and puerile tales, strung together without 
choice or order by the most imbecile of men? 


~ 


How shameful to believe in them! and the bar- 
barity of persecuting sensible men, in order to 
force a belief of miserable absurdities, for which 
they could not but entertain the most sovereign 
contempt, is equal to that of cannibals. 

Our answer is, that some mistakes which pro- 
bably arose from the copyists may not affect the 
fundamental truths of the remainder; that the 
Holy Ghost inspired the author only, and not the 
copyists; that if the council of Laodicea rejected 
the Maccabees, they have been admitted by the 
council of Trent; that they are admitted by the 


* Mace. book i. chap. vi. 2, 8, and seq. 
+ Book ii. chap. ix. 

+ Book ii. chap. ii. 16. 

|| Book i. chap. viii. 7, 8. 
§ Book i. chap. viii. 2, 3. 
7 Ibid, 15, 16. 
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Roman church; and consequently that we ought dies. 


to receive them with due submission. 
Of the Origin of Purgatory. 


It is certain that those who admitted of purga- 
tory in the primitive church were treated as here- 
tics. ‘The Simonians were condemned who ad- 
mitted the purgation of souls—Psuken Kadaron.* 


St. Augustin has since condemned the follow-| 


ers of Origen who maintained this doctrine. 

But the Simonians and the Origenists had taken 
their purgatory from Virgil, Plato, and the Egypt- 
lans. 

You will fiud it clearly indicated in the sixth 
book of the Eneid, as we have already remarked. 
What is still more singular, Virgil describes souls 
suspended in air, others burned, and others 
drowned :— 


Aliz panduntur inanis 
Suspense ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur egeri. 
Eneid, Book vi. 740, 742. 


For this are various penances enjoin’d, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind; 

Some plung’d in waters, others purg’d in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drain’d, and all the rust expires. 
DRYDEN. 


And what is more singular still, pope Gregory, 
surnamed the great, not only adopts this doctrine 
from Virgil, but in his theology introduces many 
souls who arrive from purgatory after having 
been hanged or drowned. 

Plato has spoken of purgatory in his Phedon, 
and it is easy to discover, by a perusal of Hermes 
‘Trismegistus, that Plato borrowed from the Egypt- 
ians all which he had not borrowed from Timezeus 
of Locris. 

All this is very recent and of yesterday, in com- 
parison of the ancient Brahmins. The latter, it 
must be confessed, invented purgatory in the same 
manner as they invented the revolt and fall of the 
genii or celestial intelligences. f 

It is in their shasta, or shastabad, written three 
thousand years before the vulgar era, that you, 
my dear reader, will discover the doctrine of 
purgatory. The rebel angels, of whom the his- 
tory was copied among the Jews in the time of 
the rabbin Gamaliel, were condemned by the 
Eternal and his Son to a thousand years of pur- 
gatory, after which God pardoned and made them 
men. ‘This we have already said, dear reader, 
as also that the Brahmins found eternal punish- 
ment too severe, as eternity never concludes. 
The Brahmins thought like the abbé Chaulieu, 
and called upon the Lord to pardon them, if, im- 
pressed with his bounties, they could not be 
brought to conceive that they would be punished 
so rigorously for vain pleasures, which passed 
away like a dream. 


QUACK, (OR CHARLATAN). 


Tue abode of physicians is in large towns; 
there are scarcely any in country places. Great 
towns contain rich patients; debauchery, excess 
at the tables, and the passions, cause their mala- 


* Book of Heresies, chap. xxii. 
+ See the article BRAHMINs. 


QUACK, (OR CHARLATAN),. 


Dumoulin, the physician, who was in as 
‘much practice as any of his profession, said when 
dying that he left two great physicians behind 
/him,—simple diet and soft water. 

In 1728, in the time of Law, the most famous 
of quacks of the first class, another named Villars, 
‘confided to some friends, that his uncle, who had 
lived to the age of nearly an hundred, and who 
‘was then killed by an accident, bad left him the 
‘secret of a water which could easily prolong life 
‘to the age of one hundred and fifty, provided so- 
briety was attended to. When a funeral passed, 
he affected, to shrug up his shoulders in pity: 
‘«* Had the deceased,” he exclaimed, “but drank 
my water, he would not be where he is.” His 
friends, to whom he generously imparted it, and 
who attended a little to the regimen prescribed, 
‘found themselves well, and cried it up. He then 
sold it for six frances the bottle, and the sale was 
prodigious. It was the water of the Seine, im- 
pregnated with a small quantity of nitre, and 
those who took it and confined themselves a little 
to the regimen, but above all those who were 
born with a good constitution, in a short time re- 
covered perfect health. He said to others—* It 
is your own fault if you are not perfectly cured. 
You have been intemperate and incontinent, cor- 
rect yourself of these two vices, and you will live 
an hundred and fifty years at least.” Several did 
so, and the fortune of this good quack augmented 
with his reputation. The enthusiastic abbé de 
Pons ranked him much above his namesake mar- 
shal Villars. ‘* He caused the death of men,” he 
observed to him, ‘‘ whereas you make men live.” 

It being at last discovered that the water of 
Villars was only river water, people took no more 
of it, and resorted to other quacks in lieu of him. 

It is certain that he did much good, and he can 
only be accused of selling the Seine water too 
dear. He advised men to temperance, and so far 
was superior to the apothecary Arnault, who 
amused Europe with the farce of his specific 
against apoplexy, without recommending any 
virtue. 

I knew a physician of London named Brown, 
who had practised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar- 
house and negroes, and the latter stole from him 
a considerable sum. He accordingly assembled 
his negroes together, and thus addressed them: 
—‘ My friends,” said he to them, ‘the great 
serpent has appeared to me during the night, and 
has informed me that the thief has at this mo- 
ment a paroquet’s feather at the end of his nose.” 
The criminal instantly applied his hand to his 
nose. ‘It is thou who hast robbed me,” ex- 
claimed the master; ‘‘the great serpent has just 
informed me so:? and he recovered his money. 
This quackery is scarcely condemnable, but then 
it is applicable only to negroes. 

The first Scipio Africanus, a very different per- 
son from the physician Brown, made his soldiers 
believe that he was inspired by the gods. This 
grand charlatanism was in use for a long time. 
Was Scipio to be blamed for assisting himself by 
the means of this pretension? He was possibly 
the man who did most honor to the Roman re- 
public; but why the gods should inspire him has 
never been explained. ; 

Numa did better: he civilised robbers, and 
swayed a senate composed of a portion of them 
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which was the most difficult-to govern. If he 
had proposed his laws to the assembled tribes, 


the assassins of his predecessor would have start- | 


ed a thousand difficulties. He addressed himself 
to the goddess Egeria, who favored him with 
pandects from Jupiter; he was obeyed without a 
murmur, and reigned happily. His instructions 
were sound, his charlatanism did good; but if 


some secret enemy had discovered his knavery, | 


and had said, ‘ Let us exterminate an impostor 


who prostitutes the names of the gods in order to|, 
deceive men,” he would have run the risk of | 


being sent to heaven like Romulus. 

It is probable that Numa took his measures 
ably, and that he deceived the Romans for their 
own benefit, by a policy adapted to the time, the 
piace, and the early manners of the people. 


Mahomet was twenty times on the point of | 


failure, but at length succeeded with the Arabs 
ef Medina, who believed him the intimate friend 
of the angel Gabriel. If any one at present was 
to announce in Constantinople that he was fa- 
vored by the angel Raphael, who is superior to 
Gabriel in dignity, and that he alone was to be 
believed, he would be publicly impaled. Quacks 
eught to know their time. 

Was there not a little quackery in Socrates 
with his familiar demon, and the express declara- 
tion of Apollo, that he was the wisest of all men? 
How can Rollin in his history reason from this 
oracle? Why not inform youth that it was a 
pure imposition? Socrates chose his time ill: 
about an hundred years before he might have 
governed Athens. 

Every chief of a sect in philosophy has been a 
little of a quack; but the greatest of all have been 
those who have aspired to govern. Cromwell 
was the most terrible of all quacks, and appeared 
genes at a time in which he could succeed. 

nder Elizabeth he would have been hanged; 
under Charles I]. laughed at. . Fortunately for 
himself, he came at a time when people were dis- 
gusted with kings: his son followed, when they 
were weary of protectors. 


Of the Quackery of Sciences and of Literature. 


The followers of science have never been able 
to dispense with quackery. Each would have 
his opinions prevail; the subtle doctor would 
eclipse the angelic doctor, and the profound doc- 
tor would reign alone. Every one erects his own 
system of physics, metaphysics, and_sholastic 
theology; and the question is, who will value his 
merchandise? You have dependents who cry it 
up, fools who believe you, and protectors on 
whom to lean. b 

Can there be greater quackery than the substi- 
tution of words for things, or than a wish to make 
others believe what we do net believe our- 
selves? 

One establishes vortices of subtle matter, 
branched, globular, and tubular; another, ele- 
ments of matter which are not matter, and a pre- 
established harmony which makes the clock of 
the body sound the hour, when the needle of the 
clock of the soul is duly pointed. ‘These chimeras 
found partisans for many years, and when these 
ideas went out of fashion, new pretenders to in- 
spiration mounted upon the ambulatory stage. 
They banished the germs of the world, asserted 
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‘that the sea produced mountains, and that men 


were formerly fishes. 

|| How much quackery has always pervaded his- 
| tory: either by astonishing the reader with prodi- 
| gies, tickling the malignity of human nature with 
satire, or by flattering the families of tyrants with 
infamous eulogies! 

|| The unhappy class who write in order to live, 
are quacks of another kind. A poor man who 
|| has no trade, and has had the misfortune to have 
been at college, thinks that he knows how to 
Write, and repairing to a neighboring bookseller, 
demands employment. The bookseller knows 
|| that most persons keeping houses are desirous of 
||small libraries, and require abridgments and new 
tables, orders an abridgment ofthe history of 
Rapin ‘Thoyras, or of the church; a collection 
\of bon mots from the Menagiana, or a dictionary 
of great men, in which some obscure pedant is 
placed by the side of Cicero, and a sonneteer of 
Italy as near as possible to Virgil. 

Another bookseller will order romances or the 
translation of romances. If you have no inven- 
tion, he will say to his workman—You can col- 
lect adventures from the grand Cyrus, from Gus- 
man d’Alafrache, from the Secret Memoirs of a 
Man of Quality or of a Woman of Quality; and 
from the total you will make a volume of four 
hundred pages. 

Another bookseller gives ten years’ newspapers 
and almanacs to a man of genius, and says— 
You will make an abstract from all that, and in 
three months bring it me under the name of a 
faithful History of the Times, by M. le Chevalier 
***, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, employed in the of- 
fice for foreign affairs. 

Of this sort of books there are about fifty thou- 
sand in Europe, and the labor still goes on like 
the secret for whitening the skin, blackening the 
hair, and mixing up the universal remedy. 


QUAKERS 
SECTION I. 
Of the Religion of the Quakers.* 


I nave thought that the doctrine and history of 
a people so extraordinary as the quakers merited 
the curiosity of a reasonable man. 'To instruc. 
inyself in it, 1 went to find one of the most cele- 
brated quakers of England, who after having 
been thirty years engaged in commerce, knowing 
when to set bounds to his fortune and desires, had 
retired to a village near London. I went to seek 
him in his retreat; it was a small but well-builded 
house, ornamented with neatness alone. The 
quakerf{ was a vigorous old man, who had never 
known ill health because he had never indulged 
his passions nor practised intemperance. I never 


* This article and most of those which treat of English 
philosophy and literature, appeared about the year 1727, 
when the author returned from England. It is well 
known that these works then made much noise under the 
title of ** Letters Philosophiques.’’— French Ed. 

+ His name was Andrew Pitt, and all this, with the 
exception of a few slight circumstances, is exactly true. 
Andrew Pitt afterwards wrote to the author to complain 
that he had added a little to the trath, and assured him 
that God was offended at his sporting with the quakers. 
French Ed. 
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in my life sew 4 more ooble or engaging air than 
his.. He was dressed like all of his religion, in a 
coat without plaits in the sides, or buttons on the 
pockets and wrists, and wore a large hat with a 
broad brim like our ecclesiastics. He received 
me with his hat on his head, and advanced to- 
wards me without making the least inclination of 
his body; but he had more politeness in the open 
and humane expression of his countenance, than 
there is in the custom of drawing one leg after 
the other, and carrying in the hand that which is 
made to cover the head. ‘‘ Friend,” said he to 
me, ‘F see that thou art a stranger; if I can be 
of any service to thee, thou hast only to speak.” 
“Sir,” said I, bending my body and sliding my 
foot towards him according to our custom, ‘1 
flatter myself that my just curiosity will not dis- 
please you, and that you will do me the honor to 
instruct me in your religion.” ‘*’The people of 
thy country,” answered he, ‘“‘make too many 
compliments and reverences; but I have never 
yet seen any of them who had the same curiosity. 
Come in and let us first dine together.” I made 
some more bad compliments, because I could not 
suddenly divest myself of my general habits; and 
after a wholesome and frugal repast, which was 
commenced and finished by a prayer to God, I 
began to interrogate my host. ; 

I opened the subject by the question which 
good catholics have more than once put to hugue- 
nots:—‘* My dear sir,” said I, “are you baptised?” 
‘ No,” answered the quaker, “nor are my breth- 
ren.” ‘ Morbleu!? rephed J, “you are not then 
christians?” ** Friend,” rejoined he, “swear not 
at all: we are christians; but we think not that 
christianity consists in throwing water on the 
head of a child with a little salt in it.” ‘Oh, 
good God!” cried I, amazed at this impiety, 
“have you then forgotten that Jesus Christ was 
baptised by John? ‘Once more, friend, no 
oaths,” said the benign quaker: ‘ Christ received 
the baptism of John, but he never baptised any 
one; we are not the disciples of John but of 
Christ.” ‘Ah, you. would be burned immedi- 
ately by the holy inquisition,’? exclaimed I; “in 
the name of God, my dear man, let me baptise 
you.” ‘If that only was wanting, in condescen- 
sion to thy weakness we would do it willingly,” 
added he gravely; ‘‘ we condemn no one for using 
the ceremony of baptism, but we think that those 
professing a gentle, holy, and spiritual religion, 
should abstain as much as they can from judaical 
ceremonies.” 

* Judaical ceremonies!” cried I. ‘‘ Yes, friend,” 
continued he, “and so judaical, that several Jews 
still sometimes make use of the baptism of John. 
Consult antiquity, it will teach thee that John 
merely renewed this practice, which was in use a 
long time before him among the Hebrews, as the 
pilgrimage of Mecca was among the Ishmaelites. 
Jesus received the baptism of John in like man- 
ner; he also submitted to circumcision; but cir- 
cumeision and washing with water should both be 
abolished by the baptism of Christ, that baptism of 
spirit, that ablution of souls which saves men. 
So the precursor John said—‘I indeed baptise 
you with water unto repentance: but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes 
J am not worthy to bear; he shall baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ The great 
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apostle of the Gentiles, Paul, also writes to the 
Corinthians,—‘ Christ has not sent me to baptise, 
but to preach the gospel.’ So this same Paul 
baptised but two persons with water, and that 
was against his inclination. He circumcised his 
disciple 'Timotheus; the other apostles circum- 
cised all who wished it. Art thou circumcised ?” 
added he. I replied that I had not that honor. 
“Well, friend,” said he, “thou art a christian 
without being circumcised, and I without being 
baptised.” 

This is the manner in which my good host mis- 
applied, speciously enough, two or three passages 
of the holy scriptures which seemed to favor his 
sect; he forgot, with the best grace in the world, 
an hundred passages which quashed it. I took 
great care to contest nothing with him; there is 
nothing to be gained from an enthusiast. It is 
not advisable to tell a man of the faults of his 
mistress, nor a pleader of the weakness of his 
cause, nor to give reasons to a fanatic. Thus I 
passed on to other questions. 

‘With regard to the communion,” said I, 
‘““how do you use it?”—** We use it not,” said 
he. ‘ What! no communion ?”—* No; no other 
than that of hearts.”” Then he again quoted the 
scriptures, made me a fine sermon against com- 
munion, and spoke with an inspired tone to prove 
to me that sacraments were all of human inven- 
tion, and that the word sacrament is not once 
found in the gospel. ‘* Pardon my ignorance,” 
said he; “1 have not brought forward an hun- 
dredth part of the proofs of my religion, but thou 
mayest see them in the exposition of our faith by 
Robert Barclay. It is one of the best books 
which ever passed through the hands of men; 
our enemies agree that it is very dangerous; 
which proves how reasonable it is.” I promised 
to read this book, and my quaker believed me al- 
ready converted. 

He afterwards, in a few words, gave me the 
reason of some singularities which expose this 
sect to the derision of others. ‘* Confess,” said 
he, “that thou hast had much ado to prevent 
thyself from laughing, when I have answered al} 
thy civilities with my hat on my head, and by 
‘thouing’ thee. Yet thou appearest to me too 
well-informed to be ignorant, that in the time of 
Christ no nation fell into the ridiculous custom of 
substituting the plural for the singular: they said 
to Cesar Augustus,—I laud thee, I pray thee, I 
thank thee; it was not even permitted to say sir, 
dominus. It was not until a long time after him, 
that men began to make use of you mstead of 
thou, as if they were double; and to usurp the’ 
impertinent titles of highness, erninence, holiness, 
and even divinity, which some earthly reptiles 
give to other earthly reptiles, assuring them that, 
with a profound respect and infamous falsity, they 
are their very humble and obedient servants. It 
is to be more on our guard against this unworthy 
commerce of lies and flattery, that we equally 
‘thou’ kings and coal-heavers; that we salute no 
person; having only charity for men and respect 
for the laws. : 

«*We also wear rather a different dress from 
other men, in order that it may be a continual 
warning to us not to resemble them. Others’ 
wear marks of their dignities, and we those of 


ichristian humility. We fly assemblies of plea- 
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sure, spectacles, and play; for we should be muchj 


to blame to fill with these trifles hearts in which 
God should dwell. We never make sermons, 
not even on justice; we think that the name of 
the Most High should not be prostituted in the 
miserable debates of men. When we are obliged 
to appear before magistrates in the aftairs of 
others (for we never have any law-suits), we af- 
firm the truth by a yes or ano, and the judges 
believe us on our simple word, whilst so many 
other christians perjure themselves on the gospel. 
We never go to war; not that we fear death; on 
the contrary, we bless the moment which unites 
us to the Being of beings; but it is that we are 
neither wolves, tigers, nor bull-dogs, but men and 
christians. Our God, who has commanded us to 
love our enemies, and to suffer without murmur- 
ing, would no doubt be displeased at our crossing 
the sea to go and kill our fellow-creatures, be- 
cause murderers, dressed in red, with hats two 
feet high, enlist citizens by making a noise with 
two little sticks on the outstretched skin of an ass. 
And when, after battles gained, all London shines 
with illuminations, the sky blazes with rockets, 
and the air resounds with the noise of bells and 
cannons, we tremble with silence at the murders 
which cause this public joy.” 

Such was pretty nearly the conversation which 
I had with this singular man; but I was much 
surprised when, on the following Sunday, he took 
me to the quaker’s church. ‘They have several 
chapels in London; that to which I went is near 
the famous pillar called the Monument. They 
were already assembled when I entered with my 
conductor. There were about four hundred men 
in the church, and three hundred women.. The 
women hid their faces; the men were covered 
with their large hats; all were seated in profound 
silence. I passed through the midst of them with- 
out a single one raising his eyes to look at me. 
This silence lasted for a quarter of an hour; at 
Jast one of them rose, took off his hat, and, after 
some sighs, uttered, half with his mouth and half 
through his nose, a piece of balderdash, drawn 
as he believed from the gospel, but of which nei- 
ther himself nor any one else understood anything. 
When this maker of contortions had finished his 
fine monologue, the assembly separated, all edi- 
fied and stupified. I inquired of my host why 
the wisest amongst them suffered such nonsense? 
—‘* We are obliged to tolerate it,” said he; “ be- 
cause we cannot know, whether a man who rises 
to speak is inspired by the spirit, or by folly. In 
doubt, we listen patiently; we even permit wo- 
men to speak; two or three of our devotees are 
often inspired at once, and then we have a great 
noise in the house of the Lord.”—*‘ You have no 
priest then?” said I. ‘No, friend,” said the 
quaker; ‘‘ and we find ourselves the better for it.” 
Then opening a book of his sect, he read these 
words with emphasis:—‘ It pleaseth not God that 
we should dare to order some person to receive 
the Holy Ghost on Sundays to the exclusion of 
all the other faithful.—** Thank heaven, we are 
the only sect upon earth who have no priests. 
Wouldest thou take from us so happy a distinc- 
tion? Why should we abandon our child to mer- 
cenary nurses when we have milk of our own to 
give it? These hired persons would soon rule 
the house, and oppress the mother and child. 
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God has said—You have received freely, give 
freely. After this command, shall we make a 
trade of the gospel, sell the Holy Spirit, and make 
a merchant’s shop of an assembly of christians? 
We give no money to men dressed in black, to 
assist our poor, bury our dead, and preach to the 
faithful; these holy employments are too dear to 
us to give them to others.”—“ But how,” insisted 
I, ‘can you discern whether it is the spirit of 
God which animates your discourse?”—** Who- 
ever,” said he, “shall pray to God to enlighten 
him, and shall announce the evangelical truths 
which he feels, may be sure that God inspires 
him.” 'Then he overwhelmed me with quotations 
from scripture, which demonstrated, according to 
him, that there is no christianity without an im- 
mediate revelation; and he added these remarka- 
ble words:—‘* When thou movest one of thy mem- 
bers, is it thine own strength that stirsit? Doubt- 
less not; for this member has often involuntary 
movements; it is therefore he who created thy 
body who moves this body of clay; and the ideas 
which thy soul receives, is it thou who formest 
them? Still less so; for they come in spite of 
thee; it is therefore the creator of thy soul who 
gives thee thy ideas; but as he has left liberty to 
thine heart, he gives te thy mind the ideas which 
thy heart merits; thou seest through God, thou 
actest, thou thinkest through God. Thou hast 
therefore only to open thine eyes to this light 
which enlightens all men, and thou wilt both see 
the truth and cause it to be seen.”—** Ah! this is 
quite father Malebranche,” exclaimed I. “I 
know thy Malebranche,” said he; ‘‘ he was a lit- 
tle of a quaker, but not sufficiently so.” 

These are the most important things which I 
have learned concerning the doctrine of the quak- 
ers. In the following section you shall have 
their history, which you will find still more sin- 
gular than their doctrine. 


SECTION II. 
History of the Quakers. 


We have already seen that the quakers date 
from Jesus Christ, who, according to them was 
the first quaker. Religion, they say, became cor- 
rupted immediately after his death, and remained 
in this corruption for about six hundred years; 
but there were always some quakers concealed in 
the world, who took care to preserve the sacred 
fire, everywhere else extinguished, until finally 
this doctrine extended itself in England in the 
year 1642. 

It was at the time that three or four sects divid- 
ed Great Britain by civil wars, undertaken in the 
name of God, that a man of the name of George 
Fox, of the county of Leicester, the son of a silk 
weaver, began to preach in the true apostolic 
style; that is to say, without knowing how to read 
or write, He was a young man of twenty-five, 
of irreproachable manners, and holily mad. He 
was dressed in leather from head to foot, and 
went from village to village, exclaiming against 
war and the clergy. If he had only preached 
against soldiers, he would have had nothing to 
fear; but as he attacked the clergy, he was soon 
put in prison, and carried before a justice of the 
peace at Derby. Fox presented himself to the 
judge with his leathern hat on his head. A ser- 
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jeant gave hima blow on the cheek, saying— 
«* Rascal, dost thou not know that thou shouldest 
appear bare-headed before the judge?” Fox of- 
fered the other cheek, and begged the serjeant to 
give him the other blow for the love of God. 
The judge of Derby wishing him to swear before 
he was interrogated—* Friend,” said he to him, 
“know that I never take the name of God in 
vain.” The judge, angry at being so addressed, 
and wishing to swear him, sent him to the mad- 
house at Derby to be whipped. Fox went, prais- 
ing God, to the mad-house, where they failed not 
to execute the sentence with rigor. ‘Those who 
inflicted the punishment of the whip on him were 
much surprised when he begged them to give him 
some more blows for the good of his soul. They 
waited not to be asked again. Fox had his dou- 
ble dose, for which he very cordially thanked them, 
and began to preachtothem. At first they laugh- 
ed; afterwards they listened to him; and, as en- 
thusiasm is a contagious disease, several were 
persuaded, and those who had whipped him be- 
came his first disciples. Delivered from prison, 
he went about the country with a dozen prose- 
lytes, always preaching against the clergy, and 
being whipped from time to time. One day, be- 
ing put into the stocks, he harangued all the peo- 
ple with such force, that he converted about fifty, 
and drew the rest so into his interest, that they 
released him in triumph from the hole in which 
he was shackled, and put the vicar, whose credit 
had condemned Fox to this punishment, in his 
lace. 

He dared to convert some of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, who renounced the trade of war and refus- 
ed to take oaths. Cromwell would not have a 
sect who did not fight, as Sixtus V. augured ill 
of a sect ‘dove non si chiavava,’ and made use 
of his power to persecute these new comers. 
The prisons were filled with them, but persecu- 
tions served only to make proselytes: they went 
from their prisons confirmed in their belief, and 
followed by their gaolers whom they had convert- 
ed. But what most contributed to extend the 
sect was, that Fox, believing himself inspired, 
thought that he should speak in a different man- 
ner from other men. He began to tremble, to 
make contortions, and retain his breath, and re- 
spire violently; the priestess of Delphos could 
not have done it better. In ashort time he ac- 
quired a great habit of inspiration, and soon af- 
terwards he could scarcely speak otherwise. It 
was the first gift which he communicated to his 
disciples, who quickly made all the grimaces of 
their master, and trembled with all their might at 
the moment of inspiration. It was from this 
practice that they acquired the name of quakers, 
which signifies tremblers. 'Che lower people 
amused themselves with mimicing them, they 
trembled, spoke through their noses, had convul- 
sions, and believed they had the Holy Ghost. 
They wanted some miracles, and they performed 
them. 

The patriarch Fox said publicly to a justice of 
the peace, in the presence of a large assembly— 
‘Friend, take care of thyself; God will punish 
thee soon for persecuting the holy.” 'This judge 
was a drunkard, who was intoxicated every day 
with bad beer and brandy; he died of apoplexy 
two days after, at the moment he was going to sign 
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an order to send some quakers to prison. This 
sudden death was not attributed to the intemper- 
ance of the magistrate; every body regarded it as 
an effect of the predictions of the holy man. 
This death made more quakers than a thousand 
sermons and as many convulsions could have 
done. Cromwell, seeing that their number aug- 
mented every day, wished to draw them to his 
side; he offered them money, but they were in- 
corruptible; and he one day said, that this was 
the only religion against which he could not pre- 
vail with gold. 

They were sometimes persecuted under Charles 
II., not for their religion but for not wishing to 
pay tithes to the clergy; for ‘ thouing’ the magis- 
trates, and refusing to take the oaths prescribed 
by the law. Finally, in 1765, Robert Barclay, a 
Scotchman, presented to the king his Apology of 
the Quakers, as good a work of the kind as could 
be written. The epistle dedicatory to Charles 
II. contained no base flatteries, but bold truths 
and just counsels. —‘‘ ‘Thou hast tasted,” says he 
to Charles at the end of this epistle, “of sweet- 
ness and bitterness, of prosperity and of the great- 
est misfortunes; thou hast been driven from the 
country in which thou reignest; thou hast felt the 
weight of oppression; and thou shouldest know 
how detestable the oppressor is to God and men. 
If, after so many trials and blessings, thy heart 
should harden and forget the God who remem- 
bered thee in thy misfortunes, thy crime would 
be greater, and thy condemnation more terrible; 
therefore, instead of listening to the flatterers of 
thy court, listen to the voice of conscience, which 
will never flatter thee. 

‘Tam thy faithful friend and subject, 
“ Ropert Barcuay.” 

What is still more astonishing, this letter, writ- 
ten to a king by an obscure individual, had its ef- 
fect, and the persecution ceased. 

About this time appeared the illustrious Wil- 
liam Penn, who established the sect of quakers in 
America, and who would have rendered them re- 
spectable in Europe, if men could have respected 
virtue under ridiculous appearances. He was 
the only son of Sir William Penn, vice-admiral 
of England, and favorite of the duke of York, 
afterwards James II. 

This William Penn, at the age of fifteen, met 
with a quaker at Oxford, where he pursued his 
studies; this quaker persuaded him, and the 
young man, who was lively and naturally elo- 
quent, and who had a prepossessing physiognomy 
and manners, soon gained over some of his com- 
rades, and insensibly established a society of 
young quakers, who assembled round him, so 
that at the age of sixteen he found himself at the 
head of a sect. On his return from college to 
the vice-admiral his father, instead of kneeling 
before him and asking his blessing, according to 
the custom of the English, he kept his hat on his 
head and said to him—* I am very happy, friend, 
to see thee in good health.” The vice-admiral 
thought his son mad, but soon discovered that he 
was a quaker. He tried all means which human 
prudence can employ to engage him to live like 
other people: the young man only answered his 
father by exhorting him to become a quaker him- 


self. At last the father desisted, merely desiring 
him to go and see the king and the duke of York 
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with his hat under his arm, and without ‘ thouing’ 
them: William replied, that his conscience would 
not permit it, and that it was better to obey God 
than men. His father, indignant and in despair, 
drove him from his house. Young Penn thank- 
ed ‘God for what he had already suffered in his 
cause; he went to preach in the city, and there 
made many proselytes. The sermons of the 
minister improved every day, and as he was 
young, handsome, and well-made, all the ladies 
of the court and city devoutly ran to hear him. 
The patriarch, George Fox, came from the re- 
motest part of England to see him at London, on 
his reputation, and both resolved to make mis- 
sions into foreign countries; they embarked for 
Holland, after leaving plenty of laborers to take 
care of the vineyard of London. 

Their labors were successful at Amsterdam; 
but that which did them most honor, and put 
their humility the most in danger, was the recep- 
tion given to them by the princess palatine, Eliz- 
abeth, aunt of George I., king of England, a wo- 
man illustrious by her wit and knowledge, and to 
whom Descartes dedicated his romance of Philo- 
sophy. She was then retired to the Hague, where 
she saw the ‘friends,’ for so the quakers called 
themselves, in Holland. She had several confer- 
ences with them, and if they made not a perfect 
quakeress of her, they at least confess that she 
was not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
friends also sowed in Germany, but they reaped 
little there; the mode of ‘ thouing’ was not relish- 
ed in a country where the terms highness and ex- 
cellency are always in use. Penn speedily re- 
turned to England on hearing of the illness of his 
father; he came to receive his last adieu. The 
vice-admiral was reconciled to him and embraced 
him with tenderness, although he was of a differ- 
ent religion; but William in vain exhorted him 
not to receive the sacrament, and to die a quaker; 
and the good man as uselessly recommended 
William to have buttons on his cuffs and loops to 
nis hat. 

William inherited great property, among which 
ne found some debts of the crown for advances 
made by the vice admiral in maritime expeditions. 
Nothing was less certain then, than money due 
from the crown. Penn was obliged to go and 
‘thow? Charles II. and his ministers more than 
once for payment. ‘The government in 1680 gave 
him, instead of money, the property and sove- 
reignty of a province of America, to the south of 
Maryland. Behold a quaker become a sovereign! 
He departed for his new states, with two vessels 
filled with quakers who followed him, ‘The 
country of Pennsylvania is so called from the 
name of Penn; he there founded the town of 
Philadelphia, which is now very flourishing. He 
began by making a league with the American In- 
dians, his neighbors. This is the only treaty be- 
tween these people and the christians, which was 
not sworn; and at the same time, the only one 
which has not been broken. ‘The new sovereign 
was also the legislator of Pennsylvania; he insti- 
tuted very wise laws, none of which have been 
changed since his time. The first is, not to ill- 
treat any person on the subject of religion, and to 
regard all who believe in God as brothers. 
Scarcely had he established his government, when 
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colony. The natives of the country, instead of 
flying into the woods, insensibly became intimate 
with the pacific quakers. In proportion as they 
detested other christian conquerors and destroy- 
ers of America, they loved these newcomers. In 
a little time these pretended savages, charmed 
with their new neighbors, came ina crowd to ask 
| Wiliam Penn to receive them in the number of 
his vassals. It was a very new spectacle to see 
a sovereign whom everybody ‘thoued,’ and who 
was spoken to hat on head; a government with- 
out priests, a people without arms, citizens all 
nearly equal to the magistracy, and neighbors 
without jealousy. William Penn might boast of 
restoring the age of gold, which very likely never 
existed except in Pennsylvania. 

| He visited England again, after the death of 
‘Charles If. on the affairs of his new country. 
‘King James, who had loved his father, had the 
jsame affection for the son; and no longer con- 
sidered him as an obscure sectary, but as a very 
great man. ‘The king’s policy too accorded with 
{his taste. He wished to flatter the quakers by 
|abolishing the Jaws against the nonconformists, in 
order that he might introduce the catholic religion 
in favor of this liberty. All the sects of England 
saw the snare, and suffered not themselves to falk 
into it; they were all united against catholicism, 
their common enemy. Penn however thought 
that he should not renounce his principles, to fa- 
vor protestants who hated him against a king who 
loved him. He had established liberty of con- 
science in America, he wished not to appear to 
destroy it in Europe; he therefore remained so 
faithful to James I. that he was generally ac- 
cused of being a jesuit. ‘This calumny sensibly 
afflicted him; he was obliged to justify himself by 
public writings. However, the unfortunate James 
II. who, like most of the Stuarts, was a composi- 
tion of greatness and weakness, and who, like 
them, did too much and too little, lost his king- 
dom without a sword being drawn, and without 
being able to say how it happened. All the En- 
glish sects received from William JII. and his 
parliament the same liberty which they would 
not hold from James. ‘The quakers by force of 
law then began to enjoy all the privileges of which 
they are now in possession, Penn, after finall 
seeing his sect established without opposition in 
ithe country of his birth, returned to Pennsylvania. 
His own people and the Americans received him 
with tears of joy, as a father who came to see 
his children. All his Jaws had been religiously 
observed during his absence, which never hap- 
pened to any legislator before him, He remained 
some years at Philadelphia, and parted from them, 
much against his inclination, to go to London, to 
solicit new advantages in favor of the commerce 
of the Pennsylvanians. He saw them no more; 
but died at London in 1718, 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that the quak- 
ers obtained the noble privilege of the substi- 
tution of their solemn affirmation as an oath. 
The chancellor, a man of wit, addressed them 
\thus: ‘ My friends, Jupiter once ordered all the 
beasts of burden to come and be shod. ‘The 
asses represented that their law did not permit it: 
Well then, said Jupiter, you shall not be shod, 
but the first false step you make you shall have 


many American merchants came to people this|/an hundred lashes.” 
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I cannot tell what will be the fate of the reli- 
gion of the quakers in America, but I see that it 
is decaying every day in London. In all coun- 
tries, the predominant religion, when it persecutes 
not, has a tendency to absorb all others. Quak- 
ers cannot be members of parliament, or possess 
any public office, because an oath must be taken 
and they will not swear; thus they are reduced 
to the necessity of acquiring money by commerce. 
Their children enriched by the industry of their 
parents would possess honors, buttons and ruffles; 
they are ashamed of being called quakers, and 
turn protestants to be in the fashion. 


SECTION III. 


Quaker, primitive, member of the primitive 
christian church, Pennsylvanian or Philadelphian. 

Of all these titles, the one which I like best is: 
that of Philadelphian. ‘There are many kinds of 
vanities, but the finest is that which, not arro- 
gating to itself any title, renders almost all others 
ridiculous. 

I soon accustom myself to see a good Phila- 
delphian treat me as a friend and brother: these 
words reanimate charity in my heart, which 
freezes too easily. But that two monks should 
call and write themselves ‘your reverence,’ that 
they should cause their hands to be kissed in Italy 
and Spain, is the greatest degree of insane pride; 
the greatest degree of folly in those who kiss, and 
ought to excite the greatest degree of surprise 
and laughter in those who are witnesses to their 
fooleries. The simplicity of the Philadelphians 
is the continual sattre of bishops, who my lord 
themselves. ‘* Are you not ashamed to call your- 
self Jord and prince?” said a laic to the son of a 
mechanic become a bishop; ‘Is it thus that Bar- 
nabas, Philip, and Jude styled themselves?” 
‘Go to,” said the prelate; ‘if Barnabas, Philip, 
and Jude, could have done so, they would; the 
proof of which is, that their successors did so as 
soon as they could.” 

Another, who had one day several Gascons at 
his table, said “I must be monseigneur, since 
all these gentlemen are marquises. Vanitas va- 
nitatum.” 

I have already spoken of quakers in the article 
Cuurcu (primitive), for which reason I again 
speak of them. I beg, my dear reader, you will 
not say that I repeat myself, for if there are two 
or three pages repeated in this Dictionary, it is 
not my fault, it is that of the editors. Iam ill at 
Mount Krapac, and cannot see to everything. 
I have associates who labor like myself in the 
vineyard of the Lord, who seek to inspire peace 
and tolerance, horror for fanaticism, persecution, 
calumny, harshness of manners, and insolent ig- 
norance. 

I tell you, without repetition, that I love quak- 
ets. Yes, if the sea did not disagree with me, it 
should be in thy bosom, O Pennsylvania! that 
I would finish the rest of my career; if there be 
any remaining. Thou art situated in the fortieth 
degree of latitude, in the softest and most favor- 
able climate; thy houses commodiously builded; 
thy inhabitants industrious; thy manufactures in 
repute. An eternal peace reigns among thy citi- 
zens; crimes are almost unknown; and there is 
but a single example of a man banished from the 


country. He deserved it very properly, being an 
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Anglican priest who turning quaker, was un- 
worthy of being so. ‘This poor man was no 
doubt possessed of the devil, for be dared to 
preach intolerance; he was called George Keith, 
and they banished him. I know not where he 
went; but may all intolerants go with him. 
Thus, of three hundred thousand inhabitants 


iwho live happily in thee, there are two hundred 


thousand foreigners. For twelve guineas, you 
may purchase an hundred acres of very good 
land, and in these hundred acres you are truly 
king, for you are free and a citizen; you can do 
no harm to any one, nor any one to you; you 
think as you please, and say what you think, 
without being persecuted; you know not the 
weight of continually redoubled taxes, you fear 
not the insolence of an importunate subal- 
tern. It is true, that at Mount Krapac we live 
nearly the same as yourselves; but we owe the 
tranquillity which we enjoy only to mountains 
covered with eternal snow, and to frightful pre- 
cipices which surround our terrestrial paradise. 
Further, the devil, as in Milton, sometimes leaps 
these frightful hills and precipices, to infect the 
flowers of our paradise with his poisonous breath. 
Satan transformed himself into a toad to deceive 
two creatures who loved one another. He once 
came among us in his own suape to bring intol- 
erance. Our innocence has triumphed over all 
the malice of the devil.* 


QUESTION—TORTURE. 


I wave always taken it for granted, that the 
question, or torture, was invented by robbers, 
who having broken into the abode of a miser, and 
not finding his treasure, tortured him in a thou- 
sand ways until he discovered it. 

It has often been said, that torture was a means 
of saving a robust offender, and of destroying a 
feeble one; that among the Athenians they never 
applied the question but in crimes against the 
state, and that the Romans never subjected a Ro- 
man citizen to torture, to force from him a con- 
fession of his delinquency— 

That the abonnnable tribunal of the inquisi- 
tion revived this practice, and in consequence, 
that it ought to be held in horror thrcughout the 
earth— 

That it is as absurd to inflict torture to acquire 
the knowledge of a crime, as it was formerly 
ridiculous to order a duel to decide the guilt of 
the accused party. In the one case, the offender 
was often the conqueror; and in the other, the 
strongly organized criminal was able to endure 
the torture, which the innocent accused, pos- 
sessed of less bodily strength, was unable to sus- 
taln— ; 

That the duel being called the judgment of 
God, with equal absurdity, torture has been called 
the judgment of God also— 


* This article is retained notwithstanding the altera- 
tions, both in respect to quakerism and Pennsylvania, 
which have taken place since the time of Voltaire; be- 
cause it is peculiarly imbued with his general philosophy 
and sarcastic archness. What would he say, now that 
the open and unrestricted toleration and religious free- 
dom which he so much inculeated are diffused over a 
vast continent, the expanding foundation of what will 
probably be the greatest empire of the earth ?—T. 
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- That torture is a punishment longer and more 
grievous than death; and thus an accused person 
endures, before his crime is proved, a puvish- 
ment more cruel than that of death. ‘That a 
thousand fatal mistakes ought to induce legis- 
lators to put an end to this cruel practice— 

‘That this custom is abolished in many countries 
of Europe; and that fewer great crimes are com- 
mitted in those countries than in the countries 
which retain the torture. 

It may be asked, after this, why torture has al- 
ways existed among the French, who are deemed 
a mild and agreeable people? 

The answer will be, that this frightful custom 
still subsists in france, because it has been estab- 
lished. It will be admitted, that there are many | 
polite and agreeable persons in France, but it will 
be denied that the French people are humane.* 

If the torture was applied only to the Clements, 
the Chatels, the Ravaillacs, and the Damiens, 
few people would complain, as the lives of kings 
and the safety of the state may be involved;} but} 
when the judges of Abbeville condemn a young) 
officer to the torture, in order to discover what! 
children were in his company singing an old song, | 
or who had passed a procession of capuchius| 
without taking off their hats, I venture to assert, | 
that this horror, perpetrated in peaceable and en-| 
lightened times, is worse than the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, perpetrated during the dark- 
ness of fanaticism. 

We have said as much as this before, and we 
would profoundly impress our conclusions upon 
all heads and all hearts. 


QUETE, (COLLECTION—GATHERING).! 


NINETY-EIGHT monastic orders belong to the! 
church; sixty-four of which possess revenues, and 
thirty-four exist by collections, without obligation, | 
itis said to labor, either corporeally or spiritually, 
for their subsistence, but simply for amusement;| 
as lords in fee of the whole world, and _partici- 
pating in the sovereignty of God over the uni- 
verse, they have the right of living at the expense’ 
of the public, without doing anything but what’ 
they please. ; 

The following passage will be found in a very, 
eurious book, entitled “The Good Fortune of 
Piety,” and the reasons given by the author are 
not a little convincing :—* Since,” says he, “that 


* It need not be observed, that, thanks to the exer- 
tions of our author and the body who acted with hin, 
this odious infliction bas ceased in France, as well as in 
most of the countries of Europe. Enough of it however 
remains to render this article of value still. Notwith- 
standing the note in relation to Maria Theresa, which 
follows, an execrable species of torture still exists in Aus- 
tria, although not that of the rack. See an excellent 
“Tour in Germany, and some of the provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the years 1820, 21, 22,”’ just pub- 
lished (July 1824).—T. sod 

+ When the empress queen demanded the opinion of, 
the most gnlightened lawyers on this subject, those who 
proposed to abolish torture excepted the single crime of 
high treason, as the only one to which it ought to be still 
applicable. On reading this opinion, the empress abol-) 
ished torture altogether, and thus a sovereign dared to do 


| 
what a lawyer would not venture to say.— French Ed. | 
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||people what is due to his calling. 
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the Cenobite has sacrificed to Jesus Christ the 
right of possessing temporal’ wealth, the world 
has contained nothing aS is not at his disposal; 
and he sces in kingdoms and seignories only that 
which his liberality has bestowed as fiefs. He 
thus possesses the whole world as a seignory, 
enjoying all as the direct lord, because having 
rendered himself a possession of Jesus Christ by 
a direct vow, he partakes in a certain manner of 
the sovereignty of the latter. The monk has 
even this advantage over the ruler, that he has 
no need of employing arms to obtain from the 
x. He possesses 
their affections before he partakes of their Jibe- 
rality; and his empire is extended more over their 
hearts than their property.” 

It was Francis d’Assisi, who in the year 1209 
invented this new manner of living upon alms; 
but altered in conformity to his rule: The breth- 
ren in whom God has bestowed the talent of la- 
boring faithfully in such a way as to avoid idle- 
ness, without extinguishing the spirit of prayer, 
may receive in return that which is necessary for 
the bodily wants of themselves and their brethren 
in humility and poverty; but they must not amass 
money. The brothers must possess nothing that 
can be termed property; neither house, nor abode, 
nor any other thing; but regarding themselves as 
foreigners in this world, they may with confidence 
demand alms. 

Let us remark with the judicious Fleury, that 
if the founders of the new mendicant orders were 
not for the greater part canonised, we might be 
led to suspect that they had been seduced by self- 
love into a desire of distinguishing themselves by 
their superior sanctity. Without prejudice how- 
ever to their holiness, we may certainly attack 
their strength of understanding; and pope Inno- 


cent III. had reasonable cause to demur in giving 


his approbation to the new institute of St. Francis; 
and still more the council of the Lateran, held in 
1215, to forbid religious novelties, or, in other 
words, new orders or congregations. 

But, as in the thirteenth century, the christian 
world began to feel the disorders which abounded 
—the avarice of the clergy—their luxury—and 
the lazy and voluptuous lives which had been the 
result of the richly endowed monasteries, it was 
so struck with the renunciation of temporal wealth, 
individually or in common, that in a general chap- 
ter, held by St. Francis at Assisi, in 1219, there 
assembled more than five thousand friars minors, 
who encamped in the open country, and wanted 
for nothing from the charity of the neighboring 
towns and villages. From all parts of the coun- 
try, ecclesiastics, laymen, nobles, and the com- 
mon people were beheld, not only repairing to 
them with the necessaries of life, but anxious to 
wait upon and serve them in person, with a holy | 
aud emulative display of charity and bumility. 

St. Francis, by his will, expressly forbade his 
disciples from demanding any privileges from the 
‘pepe, or to publish any exposition of his order; 
‘yet four years after his death, in a chapter assem- 
ibled in the year 1280, they obtained from pope 
Gregory a bull, which declared they were absolv- 
ed from the obligation of attending to the will of 
their founder, whose order was at the same time 
explained in many of its articles. Thus the work 
‘of our own hands, so much recommended in 
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scripture, and practised by the early monks, be- 
came odious, and mendicity, discreditable before, 
was rendered honorable. 

About thirty years after the death of St. Fran- 
cis, an extreme relaxation in the orders of his 
foundation was already apparent. We will cite 
as a proof of this fact the testimony of St. Bona- 
venture, which cannot be suspected. It is to be 
found in the letter which he wrote in 1257, being 
then general of the order, to all the provincials 
and guardians, ‘This letter appears in his ‘‘ Opus- 
cules,” vol. li. page 352. He complains of the 
multitude of things for which they solicit money; 
of the idleness of many of the brotherhood; of 
their vagabond life; of the importunity of their 
solicitations; of the great buiklings which they 
had erected; and Jastly, of their avidity in respect 
to burials and testaments. St. Bonaventure is 
not the only one who has exclaimed against these 
abuses, since M. Camus, bishop of Bellay, ob- 
serves, that the single order of minoritans had 


undergone twenty-five reforms in eighty years. | 


Let us observe a word or two upon the abuses 
which so many reforms will not be sufficient to 
eradicate. 

The mendicant friars, under the pretext of 
charity, meddled in all sorts of public and private 
business. They penetrated into the secrets of 
families, and charged themselves with the execu- 
tion of wills: they even undertook by depntations 
to negociate peace between towns and rulers. 
The popes in particular voluntarily entrusted 
them with commissions, as men without conse- 
quence, who worked at a trifling expense, and 
who were entirely devoted; they even entrusted 
them sometimes with the levy of St. Peter’s 
pence. 

But the most singular fact of all, was their em- 
ployment in the vonduct of the tribunal of the in- 
quisition. ‘That odious institution, itis known, oc- 
cupies itself with the capture of offenders, imprison- 
ment, torture, condemnation, confiscation, dis- 
graceful punishments, and very often with death 
by the secular arm. It is doubtless extraordinary 
to witness a religious brotherhood, making a pro- 
fession of the most profound humility and of the 
most rigid poverty, transformed on a sudden into 
judges; having serjeants, apparatus, and armed fa- 
miliars, thatis to say, guards, and treasure at their 
command, to render them terrible to all the world. 

We advert to the scorn of manual labor, which 
produces idleness among the mendicant, as among 
the other religious orders. By the vagabond life 
with which they were reproached by St. Bona- 
venture, they were, he said, expensive to their 
entertainers, and a scandal instead of an edifica- 
tion. ‘Their importunity rendered a rencounter 


with them as unpleasant as with a band of rob-| 


hers; such importunity being a kind of violence, 
which few people knew how to resist in respect 
to those whose habit and profession exacted re- 
spect; and moreover, it was a necessary result of 
professed mendicity, for after all they must sub- 
sist. At first, hunger and other pressing wants 
Jed them to conquer the modesty produced by a 
decent bringing up; and this barrier once over- 
come, a merit was made of the impudence which 
rendered one man superior to another in the ex- 
action of alms and of gifts from the credulous 
faitufal. 
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«The extent and curious taste of your edifices,” 
adds the same saint, “incommode our friends who 
supply the funds for their erection, and expose us 
to the evil report of mankind.”  “ These friars,” 
said also Peter Desvignes, ‘‘ who at the birth of 
their order seemed to tread under foot the pomps 
of this world, have resumed all which they gave 
up; and having nothing, possess all; being more 
wealthy than the wealthy themselves.” We 
know what Dufresny said to Louis XIV. ‘Sire, 
[ never behold the new Louvre without exclaim- 
ing—Superb monument of one of the greatest 
kings whose names have filled the earth; palace, 
worthy of our monarchs; you would be complete 
if you bad been given to one of the four mendi- 
cant orders, to hold its chapters and lodge its 
general.” 

As to their avidity in respect to burials and 
wills, Matthew Paris has described it in these 
terms: ‘* They are solicitous to assist at the death 
of the great, in prejudice of the ordinary pastors. 
They are greedy of gain, and extort secret wills; 
they recommended their own order, and exalt it 
before all others.” Sauval also relates, that in 
1502, Gilles Dauphin, general of the Cordeliers, 
in consideration of the favors which his order had 
received from the parliament of Paris, bestowed 
upon the presidents, counsellors, and attorneys, 
the privilege of being interred in the habit of the 
Cordeliers.* The year following, he gratified 
with a like brevet the provost of the merchants, 
the bailiffs, and principal municipal officers of the 
town. ‘This permission is not to be regarded as 
a mere honorary mark of esteem, if it is true that 
St. Francis regularly makes a journey into pur- 
gatory every year, in order to relieve the souls 


tof all who die in the habit of his order; a fact 


of which these religious formally assure us. 

The following trait in relation to this subject 
will not be out of place. L’Etoile, in his Me- 
moirs, dated 1577, relates, that a very fine girl, 
disguised as a man, was discovered and taken in 
the convent of the Cordeliers at Paris. She sery- 
ed, among others, friar Jaques Berson, who was 
called the Child of Paris, and the Cordelier with 
the handsome hands. 'These reverend fathers all 
averred, that they thought this girl was a boy. 
She got quit upon a whipping, which was a great 
reflection upon her chastity, after affirming that 
she was a married woman, and that out of pure 
devotion she-had waited upon ten or twelve of 
these good brothers, without deeming her honor 
in any danger. Possibly she expected by this 
means to deliver herself from a long sojourn in 
purgatory; but this L’?Etoile does not mention. 

The same bishop of Bellay, whom we have al- 
ready cited, pretends, that a single order of men- 
dicants costs thirty millions of gold for the cloth- 
ing and nourishment of its monks, without count- 
ing extraordinaries; so that no catholic prince 
levies so much from his subjects, as the Cenobite 
mendicants, existing in his states, exact from the 
people at large. But what, if we add to this the 
thirty-three others? It will be discovered, he as- 
serts, that the whole thirty-four draw more from 
general Christendom, than all the wealth’ assessed 


. . « Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d. 
Paradise Lost.—T. 


QUISQUIS (OF) RAMUS. 


by the sixty-four endowed orders, and all the rest 
of the clergy. Let us allow that this is asserting 
tmuch.* r 


QUISQUIS (OF) RAMUS. 


With some Useful Observations upon Persecutors, 
Calumniators and Makers of Libels. 


Ir is of very little consequence to you, my dear 
reader, that one of the most violent persecutions 
exerted in the sixteenth century against Ramus, 
had for its object the manner in which we ought 
to pronounce the words ‘quisquis’ and ‘quan- 
quam,’ 

This grand dispute divided for a long time all 
the college governors and schoolmasters of the 
sixteenth century, but it is now quite extinguish- 
ed, and will never probably revive again. 

Would you learnt whether M. Gallandius Tor- 
ticolis exceeded M. Ramus, his enemy, in the art 
of oratory ?—you may satisfy yourself by consult- 
ing Thomas Freigius, ‘in Vita Rami;’ for Tho- 
mas Freigius is an author who may be acceptable 
to the curious, whatever Banosius may say to the 
contrary. 

But as this Ramus, founder of the mathemati- 
eal chair in the Royal College of Paris, was a 
good philosopher, at a time when we could count 
only two or three—Montaigne, Charron, and de 
Thou, the historian; as this Ramus was virtuous 
in an age of crime, amiable in society, and, would 
they have allowed of it, even a man of wit—that 
such a man should have been persecuted all his 
life, and finally assassinated, by professors and 
scholars of the university; that these miscreants 
should have drawn the relics of his bloody corpse 
to the gates of all the colleges,t as a reparation 
justly due to the glory of Aristotle—that so many 
horrors should be committed for the edification of 
pious catholic souls, | must repeat, O Frenchmen! 
is not a little barbarous. 

T shall be told, that since this time things have 
materially changed in Europe; that manners are 
softened, and that men are no longer persecuted 
unto death. What, then, have we not had occa- 
sion to remark in this dictionary, that the respect- 
able Barnevelt, the leading man in Holland, died 
upon the scaffold, in consequence of the most 


* Tt is amusing to read, at a time when this religious 
vagabondism has become the object of almost general con- 
tempt, that Dr. Southey, poet laureate, appears anxious 
to revive it in the body called Wesleyan methodists, 
whom he would have the church acknowledge and em- 
ploy in a similar happy religious revival to that produced 
in the thirteenth century by St. Francis. To this pleas- 
ant and feasible scheme, a due study of the past will 
furnish a considerable objection. In no long time these 
orders impoverished the regular clergy, and infringed up- 
on their gains and privileges materially; a species of 
mischief which the establishment will not be altogether 
disposed to endure, even at the recommendation of the 
author of «The Book of the Church.’’ As to the rest, 
the similarity without the junction is obvious enough; 
the religious begging and importunity are undeniable; and 
a very kindred anxiety in respect to last wills and tes- 
taments has long been sufficiently obvious.—T. 

+ Vide Brantome—Hommes Jllustres, tom. 1i, 

} At the massacre of St. Bartholomew.—T. 
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foolish and contemptible dispute that ever trou- 
bled theological brains ?— 

Thut the criminal process against the unhappy 
Theophile had its source only in four verses of 
an ode, imputed to him by the jesuits Garasse and 
Voisin, who in consequence pursued him with 
fury the most relentless and artifices the most 
vile, and even burned him in effigy >— 

That the other process of La Cadiere was ex- 
cited by the jealousy of a jacobin against a jesuit, 
only in consequence of a dispute with him on the 
subject of grace ?— 

That a miserable literary dispute in a coffee- 
house was the first origin of the famous process 
of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, the poet, a quarrel in 
which an innocent philosopher was on the point 
of falling beneath the most criminal manceuvres? 

Have we not seen the abhé Guyot des Fon- 
taines denounce the poor abbé Pellegrin as the 
author of a theatrical production, and thereby 
deprive him of the permission to say mass, his 
only means of existence? 

‘The fanatical Jurieu, has he not persecuted the 
|philosopher Bayle without ceasing; and when he 
had succeeded to deprive him of his pension and 
his place, was he not so infamous as to persecute 
him still more? re 

The theologian Lange accused the German 
philosopher Wolfe, not only of not believing in 
God, but even of having insinuated in his course 
of geometry, that people ought not to enrol them- 
selves in the service of the king of Prussia. Was 
it not in consequence of this pleasant insinuation, 
that the monarch in question gave the virtuous 
Wolfe the choice of quitting his states in twenty- 
four hours or of being hanged? Lastly, did not 
a jesuitical cabal nearly prove the destruction of 
Fontenelle? 

I could cite a hundred examples of the fury of 
pedantic jealousies; I will boldly maintain to the 
shame of this contemptible passion, that if all 
those who have persecuted celebrated men have 
not treated them as the collegians treated Ramus, 
it was only because it was not in their power. 

It is above all among the ‘canaille’ of litera- 
ture, and in the mire of theology, that this passion 
rages with most violence.* 

* * * * * * 


Let all those who are tempted to deal in de- 
famation, say to themselves—There is no exam- 
ple of a libe] having produced the least benefit to 
its author; never has either profit or glory ac- 
crued in this shameful career. Of all the libels 
against Louis XIV., not one is at present found 
in a respectable library. In a hundred bloody 
combats in war, of which each may have tended 
to decide the destiny of a state, three or four only 
are held in long remembrance. Events fall one 
upon another like the leaves in Autumn, only to 
disappear altogether, and yet a garretteer would 
have his miserable libel live forever in the memory 
of man! The garretteer may reply, that Horace 


* Voltaire proceeds to furnish some examples; but as 
they relate to disputes peculiarly local and temporary in 
relation to persons and subjects become altogether trifling 
and obscure, they are omitted. Even in Paris such acol- 
lection of flies in amber must now be uninteresting; Just 
as the notes of the Dunciad are gradually becoming point- 
‘less in London.—T. 
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wrote verses against Pantolabus and Nomentanus, 
and Boileau against Cotin and the abbé Pure. 
We may reply to the garretteer—these are not 
libels; and if thou wouldest mortify thy adversa- 
ries, imitate Horace and Boileau; but when thou 
possessest half their good sense and genius, thou 
wilt certainly not manufacture libels. 


RARE. 


Rare in physics is opposed to dense, and in 
morality it is opposed to common. 

The last rare is that which excites admiration. 
We never admire that which is common; we en- 
joy it. 

A virtuoso is preferred to other poor mortals, 
when he posxesses in his cabinet a rare medal 
which is good for nothing, a rare book which no 
one has the courage to read, and an old engraving 
of Albert Durer, badly designed and executed: 
and he triumphs if he has in his garden a stunted 
tree brought from America. This virtuoso has 
no taste; he has merely vanity. He has heard 
say that the beautiful is rare; but he ought to 
know that all which is rare is vot beautiful. 

Excellence is rare in all the works of nature 
and of art. 

Though much evil has been said of women, I 
maintain that it is more rare to find women per- 
fectly beautiful than passably good. 

In the provinces, you will meet with ten thou- 
sand women, attached to their household affairs, 
sober and laborious, nourishing, rearing, and in- 
structing their children; and you can scarcely find 
one whom you could exhibit at the spectacles of 
Paris, London, Naples, or in the public gardens, 
or who can be regarded as a beauty. 

The same in works of art—you have ten thou- 
sand daubs for one masterpiece. 

If everything was beautiful and good, it is clear 
that we should no longer admire anything; we 
should possess it; but should we have pleasure 
in possessing it? that is the great question. 

Why have the fine passages of the Cid, of the 
Horatii, and of Cinna, had such prodigious suc- 
cess? It is, that, in the profound obscurity in 
which we were plunged, we suddenly saw a new 
light shine which we expected not; it is, that ex- 
cellence is the rarest thing in the world. 

The groves of Versailles were at that time of 
unique beauty in the world, as were certain pas- 
sages of Corneille. St. Peter’s of Rome is unique, 
and people go from the end of the world in ex- 
tacy to behold it. 

But suppose all the churches of Europe equal- 
led St. Peter’s at Rome, that all statues were like 
that of the Venus de Medicis, that all tragedies 
were as fine as Racine’s Iphigenia, all poetic 
works as well written as the Art Poetique of Boi- 
leau, all comedies as good as Le Tartuffe, and 
thus with all things,—should we then have plea- 
sure in possessing the same masterpieces become 
common, which we so much relished when they 
were rare? I say boldly no; and I therefore be- 
lieve that the old school is right,—which it is so 
rarely. ‘Ab assuetis non fit passio-—custom 
makes not liking. 

But, my dear reader, would it be the same with 
works of nature? Should you be disgusted if all 
the girls were Helens; and you, ladies, if all the 
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boys were Parises? Suppose that all wines were 
excellent, should you have the less inclination to 
drink? if partridges, pheasants, and woodcocks 
were common at all times, would you have less 
appetite? I still say boldly, no, notwithstanding 
the school maxim—‘ custom makes not Jiking;’ 
and the reason you know is, that all the pleasures 
which nature gives us are continually renewed 
wants, necessary enjoyments, and that the plea- 
sures of the arts are not necessary. It is not ne- 
cessary for man to have groves in which water 
spouts up a hundred feet from the mouth of a 
marble figure, or to go from these groves to see a 
fine tragedy. But the two sexes are always ne- 
cessary to one another. The table and the bed 
are necessary. The custom of being alter- 
nately upon these two thrones will never disgust 
us. 

When the little savoyards were shown for the 
first time, the rarity !—the curiosity! was exclaim- 
ed, and nothing was really more rare. It was a 
masterpiece of optics, invented it is said by Ker- 
cher; but it was not necessary, and there are no 
more fortunes to be made in this great art. 

In Paris, we should admire a rhinoceros for 
some years. In a province, if there were ten 
thousand rhinoceroses, we should run after them 
only to kill them; but if there were a hundred 
thousand fine women, we should always run after 
them to—honor them. 


RAVAILLAC. 


I xnew in my infancy a canon of Peronne of 
the age of ninety-two years, who had been edu- 
cated by one of the most furious burghers of the 
League—he always used to say, the late M. de 
Ravaillac. This canon had preserved many ecu- 
rious manuscripts of the apostolic times, although 
they did little honor to his party. ‘Phe follow- 
Tr one of them which he bequeathed to my 
uncle :— 


Dialogue of a Page of the Duke of Sully, and 
of Master Filesac, Doctor of the Sorbonne, one 
of the two Confessors of Ravaillac. 


MASTER FILESAC. 

God be thanked, my dear page, Ravaillac has 
died Ike a saint. I heard his confession; he re- 

ented of his sin, and determined no more to fall 
into it. He wished to receive the holy sacrament, 
but it is not the custom here as at Rome; his pen- 
itence will serve in leu of it, and it is certain that 
he is in paradise. 

PAGE, 

He in paradise, in the garden of Eden, the 
monster ! 

MASTER FILESAC, 

Yes, my fine lad, in that garden; or heaven, it 
is the same thing. 

PAGE, 

I believe so; but he has taken a bad road to 
arrive there. 

' MASTER FILESAC, 

You talk like a young huguenot. Learn that 
what I say to you partakes of faith. He pos- 
sessed attrition, and attrition joined to the sacra- 
ment of confession, infallibly works out the sal- 
vation which conducts straightway to paradise, 
where he is now praying to God for you. 
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i a PAGE. 

I have no wish that he should address God on 
my account. Let him go to the devil with his 
prayers and his attrition. 

MASTER FILESAC. 

At the bottom, he was a good soul; his zeal led 
him to commit evil, but it was not with a bad in- 
tention. In all his interrogatories, he replied, 
that he assassinated the king only because he was 
about to make war on the pope, and that he did 
so to serve God. -His sentiments were very 
christian-like. He is saved, I tell you; he was 
bound and I have unbound him. 

PAGE : 

In good faith, the more I listen to you the more 
1 regard you as a man bound yourself. You ex- 
cite horror in me. 

MASTER FILESAC. 

It is because that you are not yet in the right 
way; but you will be one day. I have always 
said that you were not far from the kingdom of 
heaven; but your time is not yet come. 

PAGE. 

And the time will never come in which I shall 
be made to believe that you have sent Ravaillac 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

MASTER FILESAC. 

Assoon as you shall be converted, which I hope 
will be the case, you wiil believe as I do; but in 
the mean time, be assured that you and the duke 
of Sully, your master, will be damned to all eter- 
nity with Judas Iscariot and the rich man Dives, 
whilst Ravaillae will repose in the bosom of 
Abrahain. 

PAGE. 

How, scoundrel! 

MASTER FILESAC. : 

No abuse, my little son. It is forbidden to call 
our brother “ Raca” under the penalty of the ge- 
henna or hell fire. Permit me to instruct without 
enraging you. 

PAGE. 

Go on; thou appearest to me so “‘raca,” that 

I will be angry no more. 
MASTER FILESAC. 

I therefore say to you, that agreeably to faith 
you will be damned, as unhappily our dear Henry 
IV. is already, as the Sorbonne always foresaw. 

PAGE. 
_ My dear master damned! Listen to the wicked 
wretch !—A cane, a cane! 
; MASTER FILESAC. 

Be patient, good young man; you promised to 
listen to me quietly. Is it not true that the great 
Henry died without confession? Is it not true 
that he died in the commission of mortal sin, be- 
ing still amorous of the princess of Condé, and 
that he had not time to receive the sacrament of 
repentance, God having allowed him to be stab- 
bed in the left ventricle of the heart, in conse- 
quence of which he was instantly suffocated with 
his own blood? You will absolutely find no good 
catholic who will not say the same as I do. 

PAGE. ; 

Hold thy tongue, master madman; if I thought 
that thy doctors taught a doctrine so abominable, 
I would burn them in their lodgings. 

MASTER FILBSAC. 

Once again, be calm; you have promised to be 

so. His lordship the marquis of Conchini, who 


is a good catholic, will know how to prevent you 
from being guilty of the sacrilege of injuring my 
colleagues. 

PAGE. 

But conscientiously, master Filesac, does thy 

party really think in this manner? 
MASTER FILESAC. 
Be assured of it; it is our catechism. 
PAGE, 

Listen; for I must confess to thee, that one of 
thy sorbonnists almost seduced me last year. He 
induced me to hope for a pension or a benefice. 
Since the king, he observed, has heard mass in 
Latin, you who are only a petty gentleman may 
also attend it without derogation. God takes care 
of his elect, giving them mitres, crosses, and pro- 
digious sums of money, while you of the reformed 
doctrine go on foot, and can do nothing but write. 
I own I was staggered; but after what thou hast 
just said to me, I would rather a thousand times 
be a mahometan than of thy creed. 

The page was wrong. We are not to become 
mahometans because we are incensed; but we 
must pardon a feeling young man who loved 
Henry IV. Master Filesac spoke according to 
his theology; the page attended to his heart. 


REASONABLE, OR RIGHT. 


Av the time that all France was carried away 
by the system of Law, and when he was comp- 
troller-general, a man who was always in the 
right came to him one day and said :— 

«Sir, you are the greatest madman, the great- 
est fool, or the greatest rogue, who has yet ap- 
peared among us. It is saying a great deal; but 
behold how I prove it. You have imagined that 
we may increase the riches of a state ten-fold by 
means of paper. But this paper only represents 
money, which is itself only a representative of 
genuine riches, the production of the earth and 
manufacture. It follows therefore that you should 
have commenced by giving us ten times as much 
corn, wine, cloth, linen, &«.; this is not enough, 
they must be certain of sale. Now,you make ten 
times as many notes as we have money and com- 
modities; ergo, you are ten times more insane, 
stupid, or roguish, than all the comptrollers or 
superintendents who have preceded you. Behold 
how rapidly I will prove my major.” 

Scarcely had he commenced his major than he 
was conducted to St. Lazarus. 

When he came out of St. Lazarus, where he 
studied much and strengthened his reason, he 
went to Rome. He demanded a public audience, 
and that he should not be interrupted in his ha- 
rangue. He addressed his holiness as follows:— 

‘Holy father, you are anti-christ, and behold 
how I will prove it to your holiness. I call him 
ante-christ or anti-christ, according to the mean- 
ing of the word, who does everything contrary to 
that which Christ commanded. Now Christ was 
poor and you are very rich. He payed tri- 
bute, and you exact it. He submitted himself to 
the powers that be, and you have become one of 
them. He wandered on foot, and you visit Cas- 
tle Gandolfo in a sumptuous carriage. He ate 
of all that which people were willing to give him, 
and you would have us eat fish on Fridays and 
Saturdays, even when we reside at a distance 
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from the seasandrivers. He forbade Simon Bar- 
jonas from using the sword, and you have many 
swords in your service, &c. &c. In this sense 
therefore your holiness is anti-christ. In every 
other sense I exceedingly revere you, and request 
an indulgence ‘in articulo mortis.’ ” 

My free speaker was immediately confined in 
the castle of St. Angelo. 

When he came out of the castle of St. Angelo, 
he proceeded to Venice and demanded an au- 
dience of the doge. ‘Your serenity,” he ex- 
claimed, “commits a great extravagance every 
year in marrying the sea; for in the first place, 
people marry only once with the same person; 
secondly, your marriage resembles that of harle- 
quin, which was only half performed, as wanting 
the consent of one of the parties; thirdly, who 
has told you that some day or other the other 
maritime powers will not declare you incapable 
of consummating your marriage?” 

Having thus delivered his mind, he was shut up 
in the tower of St. Mark. 

When he came out of the tower of St. Mark, 
he proceeded to Constantinople, where he ob- 
tained an interview with the mufti, and thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘* Your religion contains some good 
points, such as the adoration of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and the necessity of being just and-charita- 
ble; nevertheless, it is a mere hash composed out 
of judaism and a wearisome heap of stories from 
Mother Goose. If the archangel Gabriel had 
brought from some planet the leaves of the Koran 
to Mahomet, all Arabia would have beheld his 
descent. Nobody saw him, therefore Mahomet 
was a bold impostor, who deceived weak and 
ignorant people.” 

He had scarcely pronounced these words, be- 
fore he was impaled; nevertheless, he had been 
all along in the right. 


RELICS. 


By this name are designated the remains or 
remaining parts of the body, or clothes, of a per- 
son placed after his death by the church in the 
number of the blessed. 

It is clear that Jesus condemned only the hypo- 
crisy of the Jews, in saying,* ‘* Woe unto you, 
scribes and pharisees, hypocrites! because ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous.” ‘Thus, orthodox 
christians have an equal veneration for the relics 
and images of saints, and I know not what. 
Doctor Henry ventures to say, that when bones 
or other relics are changed into worms, we must 
not adore these worms; the jesuit Vasquez} de- 
cided that the opinion of Henry is absurd and 
vain, for it signifies not in what manner corrup- 
tion takes place, “consequently,” says he, “ we 
can adore relics as much under the form of worms 
as under that of ashes.” 

However this may be, St. Cyril of Alexandriat 
avows, that the origin of relics is pagan; and this 
is the description given of their worship by Theo- 
doret, who lived in the commencement of the 


* Matthew, xxiii. 29. 
t Book n. of the Adoration, disp. iii. chap. viii, 
¢ Book x. against Julian, 
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christian era:* ‘They run to the temples of 
martyrs,” says this learned bishop, “some to de- 
mand the preservation of their health, others the 
cure of their maladies; and barren women for 
fruitfulness. After obtaining children, these wo- 
men ask the preservation of them. ‘Those who 
undertake voyages, pray the martyrs to accom- 
pany and conduct them; and on their return they 
testify to them their gratitude. They adore them 
not as gods, but they honor them as divine men; 
and conjure them to become thejr intercessors 

“'The offerings which are displayed in their 
temples are public proofs that those who have 
demanded with faith, have obtained the accom- 
plishment of their vows, and the cure of their 
disorders. Some hang up artificial eyes, others 
feet, and others hands of gold and silver. ‘These 
monuments publish the virtue of those who are 
buried in these tombs, as their influence publishes 
that the god for whom they suffered is the true 
God. Thus christians take care to give their 
children the names of martyrs, that they may be 
ensured their protection.” 

Finally, Theodoret adds, that the temples of 
the gods were demolished, and that the materials 
served for the construction of the temples of mar- 
tyrs: “For the Lord,” said he to the pagans, 
“has substituted his dead for your gods; he has 
shown the vanity of the latter, and transferred to 
others the honors paid to them.” It is of this 
that the famous sophist of Sardis complains bit- 
terly, in deploring the ruin of the temple of Sera- 
pis at Canopus, which was demolished by order 
of the emperor Theodosius I. in the year 389. 

“People,” says Eunapius, “who had never 
heard speak of war, were however very valiant 
against the stones of this temple; and principally 
against the rich offerings with which it was filled. 
These holy places were given to monks, an in- 
famous and useless class of people, who, provid- 
ed they wear a black and slovenly dress, hold a 
tyrannical authority over the minds of the people; 
and instead of the gods whom we acknowledged 
through the lights of reason, these monks give us 
heads of criminals, punished for their crimes; to 
adore, which they have salted in order to preserve 
them.” 

The people are superstitious, and it is super- 
stition which enchains them. ‘The miracles forg- 
ed on the subject of relics, became a loadstone 
which attracted from all parts riches to the church- 
es. Stupidity and credulity were carried so far, 
that in the year 886, the same ‘Theodosius was 
obliged to make a law by which he forbade buried 
corpses to be transported from one place ta an- 
other, or the relics of any martyr to be separated 
and sold. 

During the three first ages of christianity, they 
were contented with celebrating the day of the 
death of martyrs, which they called their natal 
day, by assembling in the cemeteries where their 
bodies lay, to pray for them, as we have remark- 
ed in the article Mass. They dreamed not then 
of a time in which christians would raise temples 
to them, transport their ashes and bones from one 
place to another, show them in shrines, and final- 
ly make a traffic of them; which excited avarice 
to fill the world with false relics. =e 


* Question 51 on Exodus. 
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But the third council of Carthage, held in the} 

year 397, having inserted in the scriptures the | 
Apocalypse of St. John, the authenticity of which. 
was till then contested, this passage of chapter 6 
—‘‘I saw under the altar the souls of them that} 
were slain for the word of God,” authorised the i 
custom of having relics of martyrs under the al- 
tars; and this practice was soon regarded so es- 
sential, that St. Ambrose, notwithstanding the 
wishes of the people, would not consecrate a’ 
church where there were none: and in 692 the 
council of Constantinople, in Trullo, even order- 
ed all the altars to be demolished under which it 
found no relies. 
_ Another council of Carthage, on the contrary, 
in the year 401, ordered bishops to build altars 
which might be seen everywhere, in fields and on | 
high roads, in honor of martyrs; from which were | 
here and there dug pretended relics, on dreams, 
and vain revelations of all sorts of people. 

St. Augustin relates, that towards the year 415, 
Lucian, the priest of a town called Caphargama- 
ta, some miles distant from Jerusalem, three times) 
saw in adream the learned Gamaliel, who de-. 
clared to him that his body, that of Abibas his) 
son, of St. Stephen, and Nicodemus, were buried | 
in a part of his parish which he pointed out to! 
him. He commanded him, on their part and his, 
own, to leave them no longer neglected in the 
tomb in which they had been for some ages, but 
to go and tell John, bishop of Jerusalem, to come 
and dig them up immediately, if he would pre- 
vent the ills with which the world was threaten- 
ed. Gamaliel added, that this translation must 
be made in the episcopacy of John, who died 
about a year after. ‘The order of heaven was, 
that the body of St. Stephen should be transport- 
ed to Jerusalem. 

Either Lucian did not clearly understand, or he 
was unfortunate—he dug and found nothing; 
which obliged the learned Jew to appear toa very 
simple and innocent monk, and indicate to him 
more precisely the place where the sacred relics. 
lay. Lucian there found the treasure which he, 
sought, according as God had revealed it unto 
him. In this tomb there was a stone on which 


was engraven the word ‘cheliel,’? which signifies 
crowy in Hebrew, as ‘stephanos’ does in Greek. 
On the opening of Stephen’s coffin, the earth 
trembled, a delightful odor issued forth, and a 
great number of sick were cured. 'Vhe body of 
the saint was reduced to ashes, except the bones, 
which were transported to Jerusalem and placed 
in the church of Sion. At the same hour there 
fell a great rain, until which they had had a great 
drought. ; 
Avitus, a Spanish priest, who was then in the 
east, translated into Latin tais story, which Lu- 
cian wrote in Greek. As the Spaniard was the 
friend of Lucian, he obtained a small portion of 
the ashes of the saint, some bones full of an oil 
which was a visible proof of their holiness, sur- 
passing newly-made perfumes, and the most 
agreeable odors. These relics, brought by Oro- 
sius into the island of Minorca in eight days, con- 
verted five hundred and forty Jews. ; 
They were afterwards informed by divers 
visions, that some monks of Egypt had relics of 
St. Stephen which strangers had brought there. 
As the monks, not then being priests, had no 
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churches of their own, they took this treasure to 
transport it to a church which was near Usala. 
Above the church some persons soon saw a star 
which seemed to come before the holy martyr. 
These relics remained not long in this church; 
the bishop of Usala finding it convenient to en- 


\rich his own, transported them, seated on a ear, 


accompanied by a crowd of people, who sang the 


praises of God attended by a great number of 


lights and tapers. 

In this manner the relics were borne to an ele- 
vated place in the church, and placed ona throne 
ornamented with hangings. ‘They were after- 
wards put ona little bed in a place: which was 
locked up, but to which a little window was left, 
that cloths might be touched, which cured several 
disorders. A little dust collected on the shrine 
suddenly cured one that was paralytic. - Flowers 
which had been presented to the saint, applied to 
the eyes of a blind man, gave him sight. ‘There 
were even seven or eight corpses restored to 
life. 

St. Augustin,* who endeavors to justify this 
worship by distinguiswing it from that of adora- 
tion, which is due to God alone, is obliged to 
agreet that he himself knew several christians 
who adored sepulchres and images. “I know 
several who drink to great excess on the tombs, 
and who in giving entertainments to the dead, fell 
themselves on those who were buried.” 

Indeed, turning fresh from paganism, and 
charmed to find deified men in the christian 
church, though under other names, the people 
honored them as much as they had honored their 
false gods; and it would be grossly deceiving our- 
selves, to judge of the ideas and practices of the 
populace by those of enlightened and philosophic 
bishops. We know that the sages amongst the 
pagans made the same distinctions as our holy 
bishops. ‘We must,” said Hierocles,t ‘ac- 
knowledge and serve the gods so as to take great 
care to distinguish them from the supreme God, 
who is their author and father. We must not 
too greatly exalt their dignity. And finally, the 
worship which we give them should relate to 
their sole creator, whom you may properly call 
the God of gods, because he is the master of all, 
and the most excellent of all.”  Porphyrius,|] 
who, like St. Paul,§ terms the supreme God, the 
God who is above all things, adds, that we must 
not sacrifice to him anything that is sensible or 
material, because, being a pure spirit, everything 
material is impure to him. He can only be wor- 
thily honored by the thoughts and sentiments of 
a soul which is not tainted with any sinful pas 
sion. 

In a word, St. Augustin, in declaring with 
naiveté that he durst not speak freely on several 
similar abuses on account of giving opportunity 
for scandal to pious persons or to pedants, shows 
that the bishops made use of the same artifice to 
convert the pagans, as St. Gregory recommended 
two centuries after to convert England. This 


* Against Faust, book xx. chap. 4. 

+ Manners of the Church, chap. 39. 

t On the Lines of Pythagoras, p. 10. 
|| On Abstinence, book ii. art. 34. 

§ Epistle to the Romans, ix. 5. 

@ City of God, book xxii. chap. 13. 
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pope being consulted by the monk Augustin on 
some remains of ceremonies, half civil and half 
pagan, which the newly converted English would 
not renounce, answered, ‘* We cannot divest hard 
minds of all their habits at once; we reach not 
the top of a steep rock by leaping, but by climb- 
ing step by step.” 

The reply of the same pope to Constantine, 
the daughter of the emperor Tiberius Constantine, 
and the wife of Maurice, who demanded of him 
the head of St. Paul, to place in a temple which 
she had builded in honor of this apostle, is no 
less remarkable. St. Gregory* sent word to the 
princess that the bodies of saints shone with so 
many miracles, that they dared not even approach 
their tombs to pray, without being seized with 
fear. That his predecessor (Pelagius II.) wish- 
ing to remove some silver from the tomb of St. 
Peter to another place four feet distant, he ap- 
peared to him with frightful signs. That he 
(Gregory) wishing to make some repairs in the 
ynonument of St. Paul, as it had sunk a little in 
front, and he who had the care of the place hav- 
ing had the boldness to raise some bones which 
touched not the tomb of the apostle, to transport 
them elsewhere; he appeared to him also in a 
terrible manner, and he died immediately. That 
his predecessor, also, wishing to repair the tomb 
of St. Lawrence, the shroud which encircled the 
body of the martyr was imprudently discovered; 
and although the laborers were monks and officers 
of the church, they all died in the space of ten 
days, because they had seen the body of the saint. 
That when the Romans gave relics, they never 
touched the sacred bodies, but: contented them- 
selves with putting some cloths, with which they 
approached them, in a box. That these cloths 
have the same virtue as relics, and perform as 
many miracles. ‘That certain Greeks doubting 
of this fact, pope Leo took a pair of scissors, and 
in their presence cutting some of the cloth which 
had approached the holy bodies, blood came from 
it. That in the west of Rome, it is a sacrilege 
to touch the bodies of saints; and that if any one 
attempts, he may be assured that his crime will 
not go unpunished. For which reason, the 
Greeks cannot be persuaded to adopt the custom 
of transporting relics. ‘That some Greeks daring 
to disinter some bodies in the night near the 
church of St. Paul, intending to transport them 
into their own country, they were discovered, 
which persuaded them that the relics were false. 


That the easterns pretending that the bodies of | 


St. Peter and St. Paul belonged to them, came to 


Rome to take them to their own country; but ar-| 


riving at the catacombs where these bodies re- 
pose, when they would have taken them, sud- 
den lightning and terrible thunder dispersed the 
alarmed multitude, and forced them to renounce 
their undertaking. That those who suggested to 
Constantine the demand of the head of St. Paul 
from him, had no other design than that of mak- 
ing him lose his favor. St. Gregory concludes 
with these words: ‘I have that confidence in 
God, that you will not be deprived of the fruit 
of your good-will, nor of the virtue of the holy 
apostles, whom you love with all your heart and 
with all your mind; and that if you have not their 


* Letter xxx. ind, xii. b. 3. 
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corporeal presence, you will always enjoy their 
protection.” 

Yet the ecclesiastical history pretends, that the 
translation of relics was equally frequent in the 
east and west; and the author of the notes to this 
letter further observes, that the same St. Gregory 
afterwards gave several holy bodies, and that 
other popes have given as many as six or seven 
to one individual. 

After this, can we be astonished at the favor 
which relics find in the minds of people and kings? 
The sermons most commonly preached among 
the ancient French were composed on the relics 
of saints. It was thus that the kings Gontran, 
Sigebert, and Chilperic, divided the states of Clo. 
thaire, and agreed to possess Paris in common- 
They made oath on the relics of St. Polyeuctes, 
St. Hilary, and St. Martin. Yet Chilperic pos- 
lsessed himself of the place, and merely took the 
precaution of having a shrine, with a quantity 
lof relics, which he had carried as a safeguard at 
the head of his troops, in hopes that the protec- 
tion of these new patrons would shelter him from 
the punishment due to his perjury. Finally, the 
catechism of the council of Trent approved of 
the custom of swearing by relics. 

It is further observed, that the kings of France, 
of the first and second races, kept in their palaces 
a great number of relics; above all, the cap and 
mantle of St. Martin; and that they had them 
carried in their trains and in their armies. These 
relics were.sent from the palaces to the provinces, 
when an oath of fidelity was made to the king, or 
any treaty was concluded. 


RELIGION. 
SECTION I, 


Tue Epicurians, who had uo religion, recom- 
mended retirement from publie affairs, study, and 
concord. ‘This sect was a society of friends, for 
friendship was their principal dogma. Atticus, 
Lucretius, Memmius, and a few other such men, 
might live very reputably, together; this we see 
in all countries: philosophize as much as you 
please among yourselves. A set of amateurs 
may give a concert of refined and scientific music; 
but let them beware of performing such a con- 
cert before the ignorant and brutal vulgar, lest 
If 
you have but a village to govern, it must have a 
religion. 

I speak not here of an error; but of the only 
'good, the only necessary, the only proved, and 
‘the second revealed. 

Had it been possible for the human mind to 
have admitted a religion—I will not say at all ap- 
proaching ours—brt not so bad as all the other 
religions in the world—what would that religion 
have been? 

Woult! it not have been that, which should pro- 
‘pose to us the adoration of the supreme, only, in- 
jfinite, eternal Being, the former of the world, 
who gives it motion and life, “cui nec simile, nec 
secundum?” "That which should reunite us to 
this Being of beings as the reward of our virtues, 
and separate us from him as the chastisement of 
our crimes? 

That which should admit very few of the dog- 
,;mas invented by unreasoning pride; those eternal 
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subjects-of disputation; and should teach a pure 
morality, about which there should never be any 
dispute? 

‘That which should not make the essence of 
worship consist in vain ceremonies, as that of’ 
spitting into your mouth, or of taking from you 
one end of your prepuce, or of depriving you of 
one of your testicles,—seeing that a man may 
fulfil all the social duties with two testicles and an 
entire foreskin, and without another’s spitting into 
his mouth? 

That of serving one’s neighbor for the love of 
God, instead of persecuting and butchering him 
in God’sname? That which should tolerate all 
others, and which, meriting thus the goodwill of 
all, should alone be capable of making mankind 
a nation of brethren? 

That which should have august ceremonies, to 
strike the vulgar, without having mysteries to dis- 
gust the wise and irritate the incredulous? 

That which should offer men more encourage- 
ments to the social virtues than expiations for 
social crimes? 

That which should ensure to its ministers a 
revenue large enough for their decent mainte- 
nance, but should never allow them to usurp dig- 
nities and power that might make them tyrants? 
That which should establish commodious re- 
treats for sickness and old age, but never for 
idleness? 

A great part of this religion is already in the 
hearts of several princes; and it will prevail 
when the articles of perpetual peace proposed 
by the abbé de St. Pierre, shall be signed by all 
potentates. 


SECTION II. 


Last night I was meditating; I was absorbed 
in the contemplation of nature, admiring the im- 
mensity, the courses, the relations of those in- 
finite globes, which are above the admiration of 
the vulgar. 

I admired still more the intelligence that pre- 
sides over this vast machinery. I said to myself 
—A man must be blind not to be impressed by 
this spectacle; he must be stupid not to recognise 
its author; he must be mad not to adore him. 
What tribute of adoration ought I to render him? 
Should not this tribute be the same throughout 
the extent of space, since the same Supreme 
Power reigns equally in all that extent? 

Does not a thinking being, inhabiting a star of 
the milky way, owe him the same homage as the 
thinking being on this little globe where we are? 
Light is the same to the dog-star as to us; mo- 
rality too must be the same. 

If a feeling and thinking being in the dog-star 
is born of a tender father and mother, who have 
labored for his welfare, he owes them as much 
love and duty as we here owe to our parents. If 
any one in the milky way sees another lame and 
indigent, and does not relieve him, though able to 
‘do it, he is guilty in the sight of every globe. 

The heart has everywhere the same duties; on 
the steps of the throne of God, if he has a throne, 
and at the bottom of the great abyss, if there be 
an abyss. 

I was wrapped in these reflections, when one of 
those genii who fill the spaces between worlds, 
came down to me. I recognised the same aérial 
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creature that had formerly appeared to me, to in- 
form me that the judgments of God are different 
from ours, and how much a good action is_pre- 
ferable to controversy.* 

He transported me into a desert covered all 
over with bones piled one upon another; and be- 
tween these heaps of dead there were avenues 
of evergreen trees, and at the end of each ave- 
nue, a tall man of august aspect gazing with com- 
passion on these sad remains. 

Alas! my archangel, said I, whither have you 
brought me? ‘To desolation,” answered he. 
And who are those fine old patriarchs whom I 
see motionless and melancholy at the end of those 
green avenues, and who seem to weep over this 
immense multitude of dead? ‘ Poor human crea- 
ture! thou shalt know,” replied the genius; ‘but 
first, thou must weep.” 

He began with the first heap. ‘‘'These,” said 
he, “are the twenty-three thousand Jews who 
danced before a calf, together with the twenty- 
four thousand who were slain while ravishing 
Midianitish women: the number of the slaugh- 
tered for similar offences or mistakes, amounts to 
nearly three hundred thousand. 

“At the following avenues are the bones of 
christians, butchered by one another on account 
of metaphysical disputes. They are divided into 
several piles of four centuries each: it was ne- 
cessary to separate them; for had they been 
all together, they would have reached the 
sky.” 

What! exclaimed I, have brethren thus treated 
their brethren? and have I the misfortune to be 
one of this brotherhood? 

‘‘ Here,” said the spirit, “are the twelve mit- 
lions of Americans, slain in their ewn country for 
not having been baptised.” Ah! my God! why 
were not these frightful skeletons left to whiten 
in the hemisphere where the bodies were born, 
and where they were murdered in so many vari- 
ous ways?) Why are all these abominable mon- 
uments of barbarity and fanaticism assembled 
here? ‘For thy instruction.” 

Since thou art willing to instruct me, said I to 
the genius, tell me if there be any other people 
than the christians and the Jews, whom zeal and 
religion, unhappily turned into fanaticism, have 
prompted to so many horrible cruelties? ‘* Yes,” 
said he; ‘‘the mahometans have been stained by 
the same inhuman acts, but rarely; and when 
their victims have cried out ‘amman!’ (mercy!) 
and have offered them tribute, they have par- 
doned them. 

‘© As for other nations, not one of them, since 
the beginning of the world, has ever made a 
purely religious war. Now, follow me.” I fol- 
lowed. 

A little beyond these heaps of dead, we found 
other heaps: these were bags of gold and silver; 
and each pile had its label: ‘ Substance of the 
heretics massacred in the eighteenth century, in 
the seventeenth, in the sixteenth,” and so on. 
“Gold and silver of the slaughtered Americans,” 
&e &c. and all these piles were surmounted b 
crosses, mitres, crosiers, and tiaras, enriched wit 
jewels. 

What! my genius. was it then to possess these 
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riches, that these carcases were 
s‘ Yes, my son.” 

I-shed tears; and when by my grief I had 
merited to be taken to the end of the green ave- 
nues, he conducted me thither. 

‘* Contemplate,” said he, ‘‘the heroes of hu- 
manity who have been the benefactors of the 
earth, and who united to banish from the world, 
as far as they were able, violence and -rapine. 
Question them.” 

I went up to the first of this band; on his head 
was a crown, and in his hand a small censer. I 
humbly asked his name. I,” said he, “am Nu- 
ina Pompilius: I succeeded a robber, and had 
robbers to govern: | taught them virtue and the 
worship of God; after me they repeatedly forgot 
both. I forbade any image to be placed in the 
temples, because the divinity who animates na- 
ture cannot be represented. During my reign, 
the Romans had neither wars nor seditions; and 
my religion did nothing but good. Every neigh- 
boring people came to honor my funeral, which 
has happened to me alone... . .” 

I made my obeisance, and passed on to the se- 
cond. This was a fine old man, of about an hun- 
dred, clad in a white robe; his middle finger was 
placed on his lip, and with the other hand he was 
seattering beans behind him. In him I recognis- 
ed Pythagoras. He assured me, that he had 
never had a golden thigh, and that he had never 
been a cock, but that he had governed the Cro- 
tonians with as much justice as Numa had goy- 
erned the Romans about the same time, which 
justice was the most necessary and the rarest 
thing in the world. I learned, that the Pythago- 
reans examined their consciences twice a day. 
What good people! and how far are we behind 
them! Yet we, who for thirteen hundred years 
have been nothing but assassins, assert that these 
wise men were proud. 

To please Pythagoras, I said not a word to him, 
but went on to Zoroaster, who was engaged in 
concentrating the celestial fire in the focus of a 
concave mirror, in the centre of a vestibule with 
an hundred gates, each one leading to wisdom. 
On the principal of these gates,* I read these 
words, which are the abstract of all morality, and 
cut short all the disputes of the casuists:— 

‘When thou art in doubt whether an action is 
good or bad, abstain from it.” 

Certainly, said I to my genius, the barbarians 
who immolated all the victims whose bones I 
have seen, had not read these fine words. 

Then we saw Zaleucus, Thales, Anaximander, 
and all the other sages who had sought truth and 
practised virtue. 

When we came to Socrates, I quickly recog- 
nised him by his broken nose.t Well, said I, 

ou then are among the confidants of the Most 

igh! All the inhabitants of Europe, excepting 
the Turks and the Crim Tartars, who know no- 
thing, pronounce your name with reverence. So 
much is that great name venerated, so much is it 
loved, that it has been sought to discover those of 
your persecutors. Melitus and Anitus are known 
because of you, as Ravaillac is known because of 


* Zoroaster’s precepts are called gales, and are one 
hundred in number. 
{ See XENOPHON. 
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accumulated?! Henry IV.; but of Anitus I know only the name. 


I know not precisely who that villain was by 
whom you were calumniated, and who succeeded 
in procuring your condemnation to the hemlock. 

“I have never thought of that man since my 
adventure,” answered Socrates; ‘‘ but now that 
you put me in mind of him, I pity him much. 
He was a wicked priest, who secretly carried on 
a trade in leather, a traffic reputed shameful 
amongst us. He sent his two children to my 
school: the other disciples reproached them with 
their father’s being acurrier, and they were oblig- 
ed to quit. The incensed father was unceasing 
in his endeavors, until he had stirred up against 
me all the priests and all the sophists. "They per- 
suaded the council of the five hundred, that | was 
an impious man, who did not believe that the 
Moon, Mercury, and Mars, were deities. I 
thought indeed, as I do now, that there is but one 
God, the master of all nature. The judges gave 
me up to the republic’s poisoner, and he shorten- 
ed my life a few days. I died with tranquillity 
at the age of seventy years, and since then I have 
led a happy life with all these great men whom 
you see, and of whom I am the least... . .” 

After enjoying the conversation of Socrates for 
some time, I advanced with my guide into a 
bower, situated above the groves, where all these 
sages of antiquity seemed to be tasting the sweets 
of repose. 

Here I beheld a man of mild and simple mien, 
who appeared to me to be about thirty-five years 
old. He was looking with compassion upon the 


‘distant heaps of whitened skeletons through, which 


I had been led to the abode of the sages... I was 
astonished to find his feet swelled and bloody, his 
hands in the same state, his side pierced, and his 
ribs laid bare by flogging. Good God! said I, is 
it possible that one of the just and wise should be 
in this state? I have just seen one who was treat- 
ed in a very odious manner; but there is no com- 
parison between his punishment and yours. Bad 
priests and bad judges poisoned him. Was it 
also by priests and judges that you were so cruelly 
assassinated? 

With great affability he answered—* Yes.” 

And who were those monsters? 

“They were hypocrites.” 

Ah! you have said all! By that one word I 
understand that they would condemn you to the 
worst of punishments. You then had proved to 
them, like Socrates, that the moon was not a god- 
dess, and that Mercury was not a god? 

‘*No; those planets were quite out of the ques- 
tion. My countrymen did not even know what a 
planet was; they were all arrant ignoramusses. 
Their superstitions were quite different froin those 
of the Greeks.” 

Then you wished to teach them a new reli- 
gion? 

** Notat all; I simply said to them—*‘ Love God 
with all your hearts, and your neighbor as your- 
selves; for that is all.’ Judge whether this pre- 
cept is not as old as the universe; judge whether 
I brought them a new worship. _ I constantly told 
them, that I was come, not to abolish their law, 
but to fulfil it; I had observed all their rights; I 
was circumcised as they all were; I was baptised 
like the most zealous of them; like them I paid 


jthe corban; like them I kept the passover; and 
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Pgh eng lamb cooked with lettuce. I and 
my friends went to pray in their temple; my 
friends too frequented the temple after my death. 
In short, [ fulfilled all their laws without one ex- 
ception.” 

What! Could not these wretches even re- 
proach you with having departed from their 
laws? 

“« Certainly not.” 

Why then did they put you in the state in which 
I now see you? 

** Must I tell you?—They were proud and self- 
ish; they saw that I knew them; they saw that I 
was making them known to the citizens; they 
were the strongest; they took away my life; and 
such as they will always do the same, if they can, 
to whoever shall have done them too much just- 
ice.” 

But did you say nothing, did you do nothing, 
that could serve them as a pretext? 

“The wicked find a pretext in everything.” 

Did you not once tell them that you were come 
to bring, not peace, but the sword? 

“This was an error of some scribe. I told 
them thatt brought, not the sword, but peace. 
I never wrote anything: what I said might be 
miscopied without any ill intent.” 

You did not then contribute in anything, by 
your discourses, either badly rendered or badly 
interpreted, to those frightful masses of bones 
which I passed on my way to consult you? 

“T looked with horror on those who were guilty 
of all these murders.” 

And those monuments of power and wealth— 
of pride and avarice—those treasures, those orna- 
ments, those ensigns of greatness, which, when 
seeking wisdom, | saw accumulated on the way 
—do they proceed from you? 

‘It is impossible; I and mine lived in poverty 
and lowliness; my greatness was only in virtue.” 

I was on the point of begging of him to have 
the goodness just to tell me who he was; but my 
guide warned me to refrain. He told me that I 
was not formed for comprehending these sublime 
mysteries. I conjured hin to tell me only in what 
true religion consisted? 

“Have I not told you already ?—Love God and 
your neighbor as yourself.” 
~ What! Can we love God, and yet eat meat on 
a Friday? ; 

“TJ always ate what was given me; for I was 
too poor to give a dinner to any one.” } 

Might we love God and be just, and still be 
prudent enough not to entrust all the adventures 
of one’s life to a person one does not know? 

‘* Such was always my custom.” 

Might not I, while doing good, be excused 
from making a pilgrimage to St. James of Com- 
postello? 

«© 1 never was in that country.” : 

Should I confine myself in a place of retire- 
ment with blockheads? ; ; 

‘For my part, I always made little journeys 
from town to town.” . 

Must I take part with the Greek or with the 
Latin church? 

‘When I was in the world, I never made any 
difference between the Jew and the Samaritan.” 

Well, if it be so, I take you for my only 
master. 
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Then he gave me a nod, which filled me with 
consolation. The vision disappeared, and I was 
left with a good conscience. 


SECTION III. 
Questions on Religion. 
FIRST QUESTION. 


Warburton, bishop of Glocester, author of one 
of the most learned works ever written, thus ex- 
presses himself (Divine Legation of Moses, vol. 
1. page 8):— A religion, a society, which is not 
founded on the belief of a future state, must be 
supported by an extraordinary Providence. Ju- 
daism is not founded on the belief of a future state; 
therefore Judaism was supported by an extraor- 
dinary Providence.” 

Many theologians rose up against him; and, as 
al] arguments are retorted, so was his retorted 
upon himself; he was toli— 

‘‘ Every religion which is not founded on the 
dogma of the immortality of the soul, and on ever- 
lasting rewards and punishments, is necessarily 
false. Now these dogmas were unknown to the 
Jews; therefore Judaism, far from being sup- 
ported by Providence, was, on your own princi- 
ples, a false and barbarous religion by which Pro- 
vidence was attacked.” 

This bishop had some other adversaries, who 
maintained against him that the immortality of the 
soul was known to the Jews even in the time of 
Moses; but he proved to them very clearly, that 
neither the Decalogue, nor Leviticus, nor Deu- 
teronomy, had said one word of such a belief; 
and that it is ridiculous to strive to distort and 
corrupt some passages of other books, in order to 
draw from them a truth which is not announced 
in the book of the law. 

The bishop, having written four volumes. to 
demonstrate that the Jewish Jaw proposed neither 
pains nor rewards after death, has never been 
able to answer his adversaries in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. They said to hin—‘ Kither Moses 
knew this dogma, and so deceived the Jews by 
not communicating it, or he did not know it, in 
which case he did not know enough to found a 
good religion. Indeed, if the religion had been 
good, why should it have been abolished? A true 
religion must be for all times and all places; it 
must be as the light of the sun, enlightening all 
nations and generations.” 

This prelate, enlightened as he is, has found it 
no easy task to extricate himself from so many 
difficulties.. But what system is free from them? 


SECOND QUESTION, 


Another man of learning, and a much greater 
philosopher, who is one of the profoundest meta- 
physicians of the day,* advances very strong ar- 
guments to prove that polytheism was the primi- 
tive religion of mankind, and that men began with 
believing in several gods before their reason was 
sufficiently enlightened to acknowledge one only 
Supreme Being. ; 

On the contrary, I venture to believe that in 
the beginning they acknowledged one only God, 
and that afterwards human weakness adopt- 
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ed’ several. My conception of the matter is 
this :— 

It is indubitable, that there were villages before 
Jarge towns were builded, and that all men have 
been divided into petty commonwealths before 
they were united in great empires. It is very na- 
tural that the people of a village, being terrified 
by thunder, afflicted at the loss of its harvests, 
ill-used by the inhabitants of a neighboring vil- 
lage, feeling every day its own weakness, feeling 
everywhere an invisible power, should soon have 
said,—There is some Being above us who does 
us good and harm. 

It seems to me to be impossible, that it should 
have said,—There are two powers; for why more 
than one? In all things we begin with the sim- 
ple; then comes the compound; and after, by su- 
perior light, we go back to the simple again. 
Such is the march of the human mind! 

But what is this being who is thus invoked at 
first? Is it the sun? Is it the moon? [do not 
think so. Let us examine what passes in the 
minds of children; they are nearly like those of 
uninformed men. ‘They are struck, neither by 
the beauty nor by the utility of the luminary 
which animates nature, nor by the assistance lent 
us by the moon, nor by the regular variations of 
her course; they think not of these things; they 
are too much accustomed to them. We adore, 
we invoke, we seek to appease, only that which 
we fear. All children look upon the sky with in- 
difference; but when the thunder growls, they 
tremble and run to hide themselves. The first 
men undoubtedly did likewise. It could only be 
a sect of philosophers who first observed the 
courses of the planets, made them admired, and 
caused them to be adored; mere tillers of the 
ground, without any information, did not know 
enough of them to embrace so noble an error. 

A village then would confine itself to saying,— 
There is a power which thunders and hails upon 
us, which makes our children die; let us appease 
it. But how shall we appease it? We see, that 
by small presents we have calmed the anger of 
irritated men; let us then make small presents to 
this power. It must also receive a name. ‘The 
first that presents itself is that of ‘chief,’ ‘ master,’ 

. ‘lord? ‘This power then is styled ‘my lord.’ 
For this reason perhaps it was, that the first 
Egyptians called their god ‘ Knef;’ the Syrians, 
‘ Adonai;’? the neighboring nations, ‘ Baal,’ or 
‘Bel,’ or ‘Melch,’ or ‘Moloch; the Scythians, 
‘Papzeus;’ all these names signifying ‘lord,’ 
* master.’ 

Thus was nearly all America found to be di- 
vided into a multitude of petty tribes, each having 
its protecting god. The Mexicans too, and the 
Peruvians, forming great nations, had only one 
god—the one adoring Manco Capak, the other 
the god of war. ‘The Mexicans called their war- 
like divinity ‘ Visiliputsli,? as the Hebrews had 
called their Lord ‘ Sabaoth.’ 

It was not from a superior and cultivated rea- 
son that every people thus began with acknowl- 
edging one only Divinity; had they been philoso- 
phers, they would have adored the God of all 
nature, and not the god of a village; they would 
have examined those infinite relations between 
all things which prove a Being creating and pre- 
serving; but they examined nothing—they felt. 
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Such is the progress of our feeble understanding. 
Each village would fee] its weakness and its need 
of a protector; it would imagine that tutelary and 
terrible being residing in the neighboring forest, 
or on a mountain, or inacloud. It would ima- 
gine only one, because the clan had but one chief 
in war; it would imagine that one corporeal, be- 
cause it was impossible to represent it otherwise. 
It could not believe that the neighboring tribe had 
not also its god. Therefore it was, that Jeptha 
said to the inhabitants of Moab,—** You possess 
lawfully what your god Chemoth has made you 
conquer; you should, then, let us enjoy what our 
god has given us by his victories.” 

This language, used by one stranger to other 
strangers, is very remarkable. The Jews and 
the Moabites had dispossessed the natives of the 
country; neither had any right but that of force; 
and the one says to the other,—Your god has 
protected you in your usurpation; suffer our god 
to protect Us 1n ours. 

Jeremiah and Amos both ask what right the 
god Melchem had to seize the country of Gad? 
From these passages it is evident that the ancients 
attributed to each country a protecting god. We 
find other traces of this theology in Homer. 

It is very natural, that, men’s imaginations be- 
ing heated, and their minds having acquired some 
confused knowledge, they should soon multiply 
their gods, and speedily assign protectors to the 
elements, the seas, the forests, the fountains, and 
the fields. 'The more they observed the stars, the 
more they would be struck with admiration. 
How indeed should they have adored the divinity 
of a brook, and not have adored the sun? The 
first step being taken, the earth would soon he 
covered with gods, and from the stars men would 
at Jast come down to cats and onions. 

Reason however will advance towards perfec- 
tion: time at length found philosophers who saw 
that neither onions, nor cats, nor even the stars, 
had arranged the order of nature. All those phi- 
losophers—Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, 
Scythians, Greeks, and Romans—adinitted a su- 
preme, rewarding, and avenging God. 

They did not at first tell it to the people; for 
whosoever should have spoken ill of onions and 
cats before priests and old women, would have 
been stoned; whosoever should have reproached 
certain of the Egyptians with eating their gods, 
would himself have been eaten,—as Juvenal re- 
lates that an Egyptian was in reality killed and 
eaten quite raw, In a controversial dispute. 

What then did they do? Orpheus and others 
established mysteries, which the initiated swore 
by oaths of execration not to reveal,—of which 
mysteries the principal was the adoration of a 
supreme God. ‘This great truth made its way 
through half the world, and the number of the 
initiated became immense. It is true, that the 
ancient religion still subsisted; but as it was not 
contrary to the dogma of the unity of God, 
it was allowed to subsist. And why should it 
have been abolished? 'The Romans acknowl- 
edged the ‘Deus optimus maximus,” and the 
Greeks had their Zeus—their supreme God. Alt 
the other divinities were only intermediate beings; 
heroes and emperors were ranked with the Gods 
—i. e. with the blessed; but it is certain that 
Claudius, Octavius, ‘Tiberius, and Caligula, were 
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not regarded as the creators of heaven and 
earth. 
_In short, it seems proved that, in the time of 
Augustus, all who had a religion, acknowledged 
a superior, eternal God, with several orders of 
secondary gods, whose worship was called idol- 
atry. : 
The laws of the Jews never favored idolatry; 
for, although they admitted the Malachim, angels 
and celestial beings of an inferior order, their law 
did not ordain that they should worship these se- 
condary divinities. They adored the angels, it is 
true; that is, they prostrated themselves when 
they saw them; but as this did not often happen, 
there was no ceremonial nor Jegal worship estab- 
lished for them. The cherubim of the ark re- 
ceived no homage. It is beyond a doubt, that 
the Jews, from Alexander’s time at least, openly 
adored one only God, as the innumerable multi- 
tude of the initiated secretly adored him in their 
inysteries. 


THIRD QUESTION, 


It was at the time when the worship of a Su- 
preme God was universally established among all 
the wise in Asia, in Europe, and in ‘Africa, that 
the christian religion took its birth. 

Platonism assisted materially the understanding 
of its dogmas. ‘The ‘ Logos,’ which with Plato 
meaned the ‘ wisdom,’ the reason of the Supreme 
Being; became with us the ‘ word,’ and a second 

erson of God. Profound metaphysics, above 
Fanian intelligence, were an inaccessible sanctu- 
ary in which religion was enveloped. 

It is not necessary here to repeat how Mary 
was afterwards declared to be the mother of God; 
how the consubstantiality of the father and the 
word was established; as also the proceeding of 
the ‘ pneuma,’ the divine organ of the divine Lo- 
s; as also the two natures and two wills result- 
ing from the hypostasis; and lastly, the superior 
manducation—the soul nourished as well as the 
body, with the flesh and blood of the God-man, 
adored and eaten in the form of bread, present 
to the eyes, sensible to the taste, and yet annihi- 
lated. All mysteries have been sublime. 

In the second century, devils began to be cast 
out in the name of Jesus; before, they were cast 
out in the name of Jehovah or Ihaho; for St. 
Matthew relates, that the enemies of Jesus hav- 
ing said that he cast out devils in the name of the 
prince of devils, he answered, “If I cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, by whom do your sons cast 
them out?” - 

It is not known at what time the Jews recog- 
nised Beelzebub, who was a strange god, as the 
prince of devils; but it is known, for Josephus 
tells us, that there were at Jerusalem exorcists 
appointed to cast out devils from the bodies of 
the possessed; that is, of such as were attacked 
by singular maladies, which were then in a great 
part of the world attributed to malific genil. 

These demons were then cast out by the true 
pronunciation of Jehovah, which is now lost, and 
by other ceremonies now forgotten? 

“This exorcism by Jehovah or by the other 
names of God, was still in use in the first ages of 
the church. Origen, disputing against Celsus, 
says to him—“ If, when invoking God, or swear- 
ing by him, you call him ‘the God of Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob,’ you will by those words do 
things, the nature and force of which are such, 
that the evil spirits submit to those who pro- 
nounce them; but if you call him by another 
name, as * God of the roaring sea, &c.,’ no effect 
will be produced. 'The name of Israel’ rendered 
in Greek will work nothing; but pronounce it in 
Hebrew with the other words required, and you 
will effect the conjtiration.” 

The same Origen has these remarkable words: 
—* There are names which are powerful from 
their own nature. Such are those used by the 
sages of Egypt, the magi of Persia, and the brah- 
mins of India. What is called ‘ magié,’ is not a 
vain and chimerical art, as the stoics and epicu- 
reans pretend. The names ‘ Sabaoth’ and ‘ Ado- 
nai’? were not made for created beings, but belong 
to-a mysterious theelogy which has reference to 
the Creator; hénce the virtue of these names 
when they are arranged and pronounced accord- 
ing to rule,” &c. 

Origen, when speaking thus, is not giving his 
private opinion; he is but repeating the universal 
opinion. 

All the religions then known admitted a sort of 
magic, which was distinguished into celestial 
magic and infernal magic, necromancy and the- 
urgy—all was prodigy, divination, oracle. The 
Persians did not deny the miracles of the Egypt- 
ians, nor the Egyptians those of the Persians. 
God permitted the primitive christians to be per- 
suaded of the truth of the oracles attributed to 
the Sibyls, and left them a few other unimportant 
errors, which were no essential detriment to their 
religion. Another very remarkable thing is, that 
the christians of the primitive ages held temples, 
altars, and images in abhorrence. Origen ac- 
knowledges this, (No. 347). Everything was 
afterwards changed, with the discipline, when the 
church assumed a permanent form. 


FOURTH QUESTION, 


When once a religion is established in a state, 
the tribunals are all employed in perverting the 
continuance or renewal of most of the things that 
were done in that religion before it was publicly 
received. The founders used to assemble in pri- 
vate, in spite of magistrates; but now no assem- 
blies are permitted but public ones under the eyes 
of the law, and all concealed associations are for- 
bidden. The maxim formerly was, that ‘it is 
better to obey God than man;” the opposite 
maxim is now adopted, that “to follow the laws 
of the state is to obey God.” Nothing was heard 
of but obsessions and possessions; the devil was 
then let loose upon the world, but now the devil 
stays at home. Prodigies and predictions were 
necessary; now they are no longer admitted: a 
man who in the places should foretell calamities, 
would be sent toa madhouse. ‘The founders se- 
cretly received the money of the faithful; but 
now, a man who should gather money for his 
own disposal, without being authorised by the 
law, would be brought-before a court of justice 
to answer for so doing. Thus the scaffoldings 
that have served to build the edifice, are no longer 
made use of. 


FIFTH QUESTION, 
After our own holy religion, which indubitably ia 
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the only good one, what religion would be the 
least objectionable? 
W ould it not be that which should be the sim- 


plest? that which should teach much morality and | 
very few dogmas?’—that which should tend to} 


make men just, without making them absurd ?— 
that which should not ordain the belief of things 
impossible, contradictory, injurious to the Divini- 
ty, and pernicious to mankind; nor dare to threat- 
en with eternal pains whosoever should possess 
common sense? Would it not be that, which 


should not uphold its belief by the hand of the) 


xecutioner, nor inundate the earth with blood to 
support unintelligible sophisms?—that in which 
an ambiguous expression, a play upon words, and 
two or three supposed charters, should not suffice 
to make a sovereign and a God, of a priest who 
is often incestuous, a murderer and a poisoner?— 


which should not make kings subject to this priest? | 


—that which should teach only the adoration of 
one God, justice, tolerance, and humanity? 


SIXTH QUESTION. 


It has been said, that the religion of the Gen- 
tiles was absurd in many points, contradictory, 
and pernicious: but have there not been imputed 
to it more harm than it ever did, and more absurd- 
ities than it ever preached? 

Show me in all antiquity a temple dedicated to 
Leda lying with a swan, or Europa with a bull. 
Was there ever a sermon preached at Athens or 
at Rome, to persuade the young women to co- 
habit with their poultry? Are the fables collected 
and adorned by Ovid religious? Are they not 
hike our Golden Legend, our Flower of the 
Saints? If some brahmin or dervise were to come 
and object to our story of St. Mary the Egyptian, 
who not having wherewith to pay the sailors who 
conveyed her to Egypt, gave to each of them in- 
stead of money what are called ‘favors,? we 
should say to the brahmin—Reverend father, you 
are mistaken; our religion is not the Golden Le- 
gend. 

We reproach the ancients with their oracles, 
and prodigies; if they could return to this world, 
and the miracles of our Lady of Loretto and our 
Lady of Ephesus could be counted, in whose fa- 
vor would be the balance? 

Human sacrifices were established among al- 
most every people, but very rarely put in prac- 
tice. Among the Jews, only Jephtha’s daughter 
and king Agag were immolated; for Isaac and 
Jonathan were not. Among the Greeks, the story 
of Iphigenia is not well authenticated; and hu- 
man sacrifices were very rare among the ancient 
Romans. In short, the religion of the pagans 
caused very little blood to be shed, while ours has 
deluged the earth. Ours is doubtless the only 
good, the only true one; but we have done so 
inuch harm by its means, that when we speak of 
others we should be modest. 


SEVENTH QUESTION. 


If a man would persuade foreigners, or his own 
countrymen, of the truth of his religion, should 
he not go about it with the most insinuating mild- 
ness and the most engaging moderation? If he 
begins with telling them that what he announces 
is demonstrated, he will find a multitude of per- 
sons incredulous; if he ventures to tell them that 
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they reject his doctrines only inasmuch as it con- 
demns their passions; that their hearts have cor- 
rupted their minds; that their reasoning is only 
false and proud, he disgusts them—he incenses 


them against himself—he himself ruins what he 


would fain establish. ©. AM 

If the religion he announces be true, will vio- 
lence and insolence render it more so? Do you 
put yourself in a rage, when you say that it is 
necessary to be mild, patient, beneficent, Just, 
and to fulfil all the duties of society? No; be- 
cause every one is of your own opinion. Why 
then do you abuse your brother when preaching 
to him a mysterious system of metaphysics? Be- 
cause his sense irritates your self-love. You are 
so proud as to require your brother to submit his 
intelligence to yours; humbled pride produces the 
wrath; it has no other source. A man who has 
received twenty wounds in a battle, does not fly 
into a passion; but a doctor wounded by the re- 
fusal of your assent, becomes furious and impla- 
cable. 


EIGHTH QUESTION. 


Must we not carefully distinguish the religion 
of the state from theological religion? The reli- 
gion of the state requires that the imans keep 
registers of the circumcised, the vicars or pastors 
registers of the baptised; that there be mosques, 
churches, temples, days consecrated to rest and 
worship, rites established by law; that the minis- 
ters of those rites enjoy consideration without 
power; that they teach good morals to the peo- 
ple, and that the ministers of the law watch over 
the morals of the ministers of the temples. This 
religion of the state cannot at any time cause any 
disturbance. 

It is otherwise with theological religion: this is 
the source of all imaginable follies and disturb- 
ances; it is the parent of fanaticism and civil dis- 
cord; it is the enemy of mankind. A bonze as- 
serts that Fo is a God, that he was foretold by 
fakirs, that he was born of a white elephant, and 
that every bonze can by certain grimaces make a 
Fo. A talepoin says, that Fo was a holy man, 
whose doctrine the bonzes have corrupted, and 
that Sommona-Codom is the true God. Aiter a 
thousand arguments and contradictions, the two 
factions agree to refer the question to the dalai- 
lama, who resides three hundred leagues off, and 
who is not only immortal, but also infallible. 
The two ‘factions send to him a solemn deputa- 
tion; and the dalai-lama begins, according to his 
divine. custom, by distributing among them the 
contents of his close-stool. 

The two rival sects at first receive them with 
equal reverence; have them dried in the sun, and 
enchase them in little chaplets which they kiss 
devoutly; but no sooner have the dalai-lama and 
his council pronounced in the name of Fo, than 
the condemned party throw their chaplets in the 
vice-god’s face, and would fain give him a sound 
thrashing. The other party defend their lama, 
from whom they have received good lands; both 
fight a long time; and when at last they are tired 
of mutual extermination, assassination, and poi- 
soning, they grossly abuse each other, while the 
dalai-lama laughs, and still distributes his excre- 
ment to whomsoever is desirous of receiving the 
good father lama’s precious favors. 
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RESURRECTION. 
SECTION I. 


We are told, that the Egyptians builded their 
pyramids for no other purpose than to make 
tombs of them, and that their bodies, embalmed 
within and without, waited there for their souls 
to come and re-animate them at the end of a thou- 
sand years. But if these bodies were to come to 
life again, why did the embaliners begin the oper- 
ation by piercing the skull with a gimlet, and 
drawing out the brain? 'The idea of coming to 
life again without brains would make one suspect 
that (if the expression may be used) the Egypt- 
ians had not many while alive; but let us bear in 
mind that most of the ancients believed the soul 
to be in the breast. And why should the soul be 
in the breast rather than elsewhere? Because, 
when our feelings are at all violent, we do in 
reality feel, about the region of the heart, a dila- 
tation or compression, which caused it to be 
thought that the soul was lodged there. This 
soul was something aérial; it was a slight figure 
that went about at random until it found its body 
again. - 

The belief in resurrection is much more an- 
cient than historical times. Athalides, son of 
Mereury, could die and come to life again at will; 
Esculapius restored Hippolytus to-life, and Her- 
cules Alceste. Pelops, after being cut in pieces 
by his father, was resuscitated by the gods. Plato 
relates, that Heres came to life again for. fifteen 
days only. 

Among the Jews, the Pharisees did not adopt 
the dogma of the resurrection until long. after 

. Plato’s time. 

In the Acts-of the Apostles there is a very sin- 
gular fact, and one well worthy of attention. St. 
James and several of his companions advise St. 
Paul to go into the temple of Jerusalem, and, 
christian as he was, to observe all the ceremonies 
of the Old Law, in order (say they) ‘that all 
may know that those things whereof they were 
informed concerning thee are nothing, but that 
thou thyself also walkest orderly and keepest the 
the law.”? This is clearly saying,—Go and lhe; 
go and perjure yourself; go aud publicly deny the 
religion which you teach. 

St. Paul then went seven days into the temple; 
but on the seventh he was discovered. He was 
accused of having come into it with strangers, 
and of having profaned it. Let us see how he 
extricated himself. 

“©But when Paul perceived that the one part 
were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, he cried 
out in the council,—Men and brethren, Lam a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” 
The resurrection of the dead formed no part of 
the question; Paul said this only to incense the 
Pharisees and Sadducees against each other. 

“ And when he had so said, there arose a dis- 
sention between the Pharisees and the Sadducees; 
and the multitude was divided. 

“ For the Sadducees say, that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit; but the Phari- 
sees confess both.”* 

It has been asserted that Job, who is very an- 
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* Acts, xxiii. 6, 7, 8. 


cient, was acquainted with the doctrine of resur- 
rection: and these words are cited—* I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that one day his re- 
demption shal] rise upon me; or that I shall rise 
again from the dust, that my skin shall return, 
and that in my flesh I shall again see God.” 

But many commentators understand by these 
words, that Job hopes soon to recover from his 
malady, and that he shall not always remain ly- 
ing on the ground, as he then was. ‘The sequel 
sufficiently proves this explanation to be the true 
one; for he cries out the next moment to his false 
and hard-hearted friends,—‘* Why then do you 
say, let us persecute him?” Or, “ For you shall 
say, because we persecuted him.”? Does not this 
evidently mean—you will repent-of having ill- 
used me, when you shall see me again in my fu- 
ture state of health and opulence. When a sick 
man says,—I shall rise again, he does not say,— 
I shall come to life again. ‘Io give forced mean- 
ings to clear passages is the sure way never to 
understand one another; or rather, to be regard- 
ed by honest-men as wanting sincerity. 

St. Jerome dates the birth of the sect of the 
Pharisees but a very short time before Jesus 
Christ. ‘The rabbin Hillel is considered as hav- 
ing been the founder of the Pharisaic sect; and 
this Hillel was contemporary with St. Paul’s mas- 
ter, Gamaliel. 

Many of these Pharisees believed that only the 
Jews were brought to life again, the rest of man- 
kind not being worth the trouble. Others main- 
tained that there would be no rising again but in 
Palestine; and that the bodies of such as were 
buried elsewhere would be secretly conveyed into 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem, there to rejoin 
their souls. But St. Paul, writing to the people 
of Thessalonica, says:— 

“For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive, and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. 

‘‘ For the Lord himself shall descend from hea- 
ven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first. 


“Then we, which are alive, and remain, shall 


be caught up with them in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.?* 

Does not this important passage clearly prove, 
that the first christians calculated on seeing the 
end of the world? as, indeed, it was foretold by 
St. Luke to take place while he himself was alive. 
But if they did not see this end of the world, if 
no one rose again in their day, that which is de- 
ferred is not lost. 

St. Augustin believed that children, and even 
still-born infants, would rise again in a state of 
maturity. Origen, Jerome, Athanasius, Basil, 
&c. did not believe that women would rise again 
with the marks of their sex, 

In short, there have ever been disputes about 
what we have been, about what we are, and about 
what we shall be. 


SECTION Il. 


Father Malebranche proves resurrection by the 
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caterpillars becoming butterflies. This proof, as 
every one will perceive, is not more weighty than 
the wings of the insects from which he borrows 
it. Calculating thinkers bring forward arith- 
metical objections against this truth which he has 
so well proved. They say that men and other 
animals are really fed and derive their growth 
from the substance of their predecessors. 'The 
body of a man, reduced to ashes, scattered in the 
air, and falling on the surface of the earth, be- 
comes corn or vegetable. So Cain ate a part of 
Adam; Enoch fed on Cain; Irad on Enoch; Ma- 
halaleel on Jrad; Methusalem on Mahalaleel; 
and thus we find that there is not one among us 
who has not swallowed some portion of our first 
parent. Hence it has been said, that we have all 
been cannibals. Nothing can be clearer than 
that such is the case after a battle; not only do 
we kill our brethren, but at the end of two or 
three years, when the harvests have been gather- 
ed from the field of battle, we have eaten them 
all; and we, in turn, shall be eaten with the 
greatest facility imaginable. Now, when we are 
to rise again, how shall we restore to each one 
the body that belongs to him, without losing some- 
thing of our own? 

So say those who trust not in resurrection; but 
the resurrectionists have answered them very 
pertinently. 

A rabbin named Samai, demonstrates resurrec- 
tion by this passage of Exodus:— “I appeared 
unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and swore to 
give unto them the land of Canaan.”? Now (says 
this great rabbin) notwithstanding this oath, God 
did not give them that land; therefore they will 
rise again to enjoy it, in order that the oath be 
fulfilled. 

The profound philosopher Calmet finds a much 
more conclusive proof in vampires. He saw 


vampires issuing from churchyards to go and suck! 


the blood of good people in their sleep; it is clear 
that they could not suck the blood of the living 
if themselves were still dead; therefore they had 
risen again: this is peremptory. 

It is also certain, that at the day of judgment 
all the dead will walk under ground, like moles 
(so says the Talmud) that they may appear in 
the valley of Jehosaphat which lies between the 
city of Jerusalem and the mount of Olives. 
There will be a good deal of squeezing in this 
valley; but it will only be necessary to reduce the 
bodies proportionately, like Milton’s devils in the 
hall of Pandemonium. 

This resurrection will take place to the sound 
of the trumpet, according to St. Paul. There 
must of course be more trumpets than one; for 
the thunder itself is not heard more than three or 
four leagues round. It is asked,—How many 
trumpets will there be? The divines have not 
yet made the calculation: it will nevertheless be 
made. 

The Jews say, that queen Cleopatra, who no 
doubt believed in the resurrection like all the 
ladies of that day, asked a Pharisee if we were 
to rise again quite naked? The doctor answered, 
that we shall be very well dressed, for the same 
reason that the corn that has been sown and per- 
ished under ground rises again in ear with a robe 
and a beard. This rabbin was an excellent the- 
ologian; he reasoned like Dom Calmet. 


RESURRECTION. 


SECTION III. 
Resurrection of the Ancients. 


It has been asserted that the dogma of resur- 
rection was much in vogue with the Egyptians, 
and was the origin of their embalmings and their 
pyramids. This I myself formerly believed. 
Some said, that the resurrection was to take place 
at the end of a thousand years; others, at the end 
of three thousand. This difference in their the- 
ological opinions seems to prove, that they were 
not very sure about the matter. 

Besides, in the history of Egypt, we find no 
man raised again; but among the Greeks we find 
several. Among the latter then we must look for 
this invention of rising again. 

But the Greeks often burned their bodies, and 
the Egyptians embalmed them, that when the 
soul, which was a small aérial figure, returned to 
its habitation, it might find it quite ready. This 
had been good if its organs had also been ready; 
but the embalmer began by taking out the brain 
and clearing the entrails. How were men to rise 
again without intestines and without the medul- 
lary part by means of which they think? Where 
were they to find again the blood, the lymph, and 
other humors? 

You will tell me that it was still more difficult 
to rise again among the Greeks, where there was 
not left of you more than a pound of ashes at the 
utmost—mingled too with the ashes of wood, 
stuffs, and spices. 

Your objection is forcible, and I hold with you, 
that resurrection is a very extraordinary thing, 
but the son of Mercury did not the less die and 
rise again several times. The gods restored Pe- 
lops to life, although he had been served up as a 
ragout, and Ceres had eaten one of his shoulders. 
You know that Esculapius brought Hippolytus to 
life again; this was a verified fact, of which even 
the most incredulous had no doubt; the name of 
‘Virbius,’ given to Hippolytus, was a convincing 
proof. Hercules had resuscitated Alceste and 
Pirithotis. Heres did, it is true (according to 
Plato), come to life again for fifteen days only; 
still it was a resurrection; the time does not alter 
the fact. 

Many grave schoolmen clearly see purgatory 
and resurrection in Virgil. As for purgatory, I 
am -obliged to acknowledge that it is expressly in 
the sixth book. ‘This may displease the protest- 
ants, but I have no alternative :— 


Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec fundittis omnes 
Corporea excedunt pestes, &c. 


Not death itself can wholly wash their stains; 

But long contracted filth even in the soul remains. 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin in every obscene face appear, &c. 


But we have already quoted this passage in the 
article Purgatory, which doctrine is here ex- 
pressed clearly enough; nor could the kinsfolks 
of that day obtain from the pagan priests an in- 
dulgence to abridge their sufferings for ready 
money. ‘I‘he ancients were much more severe 
and less simoniacal than we are, notwithstanding 
they iepated so many foolish actions to their 
gods. hat would you have? Their theology 


was made up of contradictions, as the malignant 
isay is the case with our own. 


RHYME. 


When their purgation was finished these souls 
went and drank of the waters of Lethe, and in- 
stantly asked that they might enter fresh bodies 
and again see daylight. But is this a resurrec- 
tion? Not at all; it is taking an entirely new 
body, not resuming the old one; it is a metemp- 
sychosis, without any relation to the manner in 
which we of the true faith are to rise again. 

The souls of the ancients did, I must acknowl- 
edge, make a very bad bargain in coming back to 
_this world for seventy years at most to undergo 
once more all that we know is undergone in a 
life of seventy years, and then suffer another 
thousand years’ discipline. In my humble opin- 
ion, there is no soul that would not be tired of 
this everlasting vicissitude of so short a life and 
so long a penance. 


SECTION Iv. 


Resurrection of the Moderns. 


~ Our resurrection is quite different. Every man 
will appear with precisely the same body which 
he had before; and all these bodies will be burned 
for all eternity, excepting only, at most, one in a 
hundred thousand. 'This is much worse than a 
purgatory of ten centuries, in order to live here 
again a few years. 

_ When will the great day of this general resur-; 
rection arrive? ‘This is not positively known; 
and the learned are much divided. Nor do they 
any more know how each one is to find his own 
members again, Hereupon they start many dif- 
ficulties. 

1. Our body, say they, is, during life, under- 
going a continual change; at fifty years of age, 
we have nothing of the body in which our soul| 
was lodged at twenty. 

2. A soldier from Brittany goes into Canada: 
there, by a very common chance, he finds him- 
self short of food, and is forced to eat an Iroquois, 
whom he killed the day before. This Iroquois 
had fed on jesuits for two or three months; great 
part of his body had become jesuit. Here then, 
the body of a soldier is composed of Troquois, of 
jesuits, and of all that he had éaten before. How 
is each to take again precisely what belongs to 
him? and which part belongs to each? 

3. A child dies in its mother’s womb, just at the 
moment that it has received a soul. Will it rise 
again foetus, or boy, or man? 

4, To rise again—to be the same person as you 
were—you must have your memory perfectly 
fresh and present; it is memory that makes your 
identity. If your memory be lost, how will you 
be the same man? 

6. There are only a certain number of earthly 
particles that can constitute an animal. Sand, 
stone, minerals, metals, contribute nothing. All 
earth is not adapted thereto: it is only the soils 
- favorable to vegetation that are favorable to the 
animal species. When, after the lapse of many 
ages, every one is to rise again, where shall be 
found the earth adapted to the formation of all 
these bodies? : 

7. Suppose an island, the vegetative part of 
which will suffice for a thousand men, and for 
five or six thousand animals to feed and labor for 
that thousand men: at the end of a hundred thou- 
sand generations, we shall have to raise again a 
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thousand millions of men. 
will be wanting :— 


It is clear that matter 


Materies opus est, ut crescant postera secla. 


8. And lastly, when it is proved, or thought to 
be proved, that a miracle as great as the universal 
deluge, or the ten plagues of Egypt, will be ne- 
cessary to work the resurrection of all mankind 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, it is asked,—What 
becomes of the souls of all these bodies while 
awaiting the moment of returning into their 
cases? 

Vifty rather knotty questions might easily be 
put; but the doctors would likewise easily find 
answers to them all. 


RHYME. 


Rayme was-probably invented to assist the 
memory, and to regulate at the same time the 
song and the dance. The return of the same 
sounds served to bring easily and readily to the 
recollection the intermediate words between the 
two rhymes. Those rhymes were a guide at 
once to the singer and the dancer; they indicated 
the measure. Accordingly, in every country, 
verse was the language of the gods. 

We may therefore class it among the list of 
probable, that is, of uncertain opinions, that 
rhyme was at first a religious appendage or cere- 
mony; for, after all, it is possible that verses and 
songs might be addressed by a man to his mistress 
before they were addressed by him to his deities; 
and highly impassioned lovers indeed will say 
that the cases are precisely the same. 

A rabbi who gave me a general view of the 
Hebrew language, which I never was able to 
learn, once recited to me a number of rhymed 
psalms, which he said we had most wretchedly 
translated. I remember two verses, which are as 
follows :— 

* Hibbitu clare vena haru 
Ulph nehem al jeck pharu. 


*‘They looked upon him and were lightened, 
and their faces were not ashamed.” 

No rhyme can be richer than that of those two 
verses; and this being admitted, I reason in the 
following manner :— 

The Jews, who spoke a jargon half Phenician 
and half Syriac, rhymed; therefore the great and 
powerful nations, under whom they were in 
slavery, rhymed also. We cannot help believ- 
ing, that the Jews who, as we’ have frequently 
observed, adopted almost everything from their 
neighbors, adopted from them also rhyme. 

All the orientals rhyme; they are steady and 
constant in their usages. ‘They dress now as 
they have dressed for the long series of five or 
six thousand years. We may therefore well be- 
lieve that they have rhymed for a period of equal 
duration. 

Some of the learned contend, that the Greeks 
began with rhyming, whether in honor of their 
gods, their heroes, or their mistresses; but, that 
afterwards becoming more sensible of the harmo- 
ny of their language, having acquired a more ac- 
curate knowledge of prosody, and refined upon 


Psalin, xxxiv. 5. 
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melody, they made those exquisite verses without 
rhyme which have been transmitted down to us, 
and which the Latins imitated and very often sur- 
passed. 

As for us, the miserable descendants of Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Gauls, Franks, and Burgundians, 
—barbarians who are incapable of attaining either 
the Greek or Latin melody,—we are compelled 
to rhyme. Blank verse, among all modern na- 
tions, is nothing but prose without any measure; 
it is distinguished from ordinary prose only by a 
certain number of equal and monotonous sylla- 
bles, which it has been agreed to denominate 
Cveuses 

We have remarked elsewhere, that those who 
have written in blank verse have done so only 
because they were incapable of rhyming. Blank 
verse originated in an incapacity to overcome dif- 
ficulty, and in a desire to come to an end sooner. 

We have remarked, that Ariosto has made a 
series of forty-eight thousand rhymes without 
producing either disgust or weariness in a single 
reader. We-have observed how French poetry, 
in rhyme, sweeps all obstacles before it, and that 
pleasure arose even from the very obstacles them- 
selves. We have been always convinced, that 
rhyme was necessary for the ears, not for the 
eyes; and we have explained our opinions, if not 
with judgment and success, at least without dic- 
tation and arrogance. 

But we acknowledge, that on the receipt at 
mount Krapac of the late dreadful literary intel- 
ligence from Paris, our former moderation com- 
pletely abandons us. We understand, that there 
exists a rising sect of barbarians, whose doctrine 
is, that no tragedy should henceforward be ever 
written but in prose. This last blow alone was 
wanting, in addition to all our previous afflictions. 
It is the abomination of desolation in the temple 
of the muses. We can very easily conceive, that 
after Corneille had turned into verse the “ Imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ,” some sarcastic wag might 
menace the public with the acting of a tragedy in 
prose, by Floridor and Mondori; but this project 
having been seriously executed by the abbé d’- 
Aubignac, we well know with what success it 
was attended. We well know the ridicule and 
disgrace that were attached to the prose GXdipus 
of de la Motte Houdart, which were nearly as 
great as those which were incurred by his (&di- 
pus in verse. What miserable Visigoth can dare, 
after Cinna and Andromache, to banish verse 
from the theatre? After the grand and brilliant 
age of our literature, can we be really sunk into 
such degradation and opprobrium! Contemptible 
barbarians! Go then and see this your prose 
tragedy performed by actors in their riding-coats 
at Vauxhall, and afterwards go and feast upon 
a shoulder of mutton and strong beer.* 

What would Racine and Boileau have said, 
had this terrible intelligence been announced to 
them? ‘Bon Dieu!” Good God! from what a 


* This is evidently aimed at the English drama; and 
it may be so far conceded to Voltaire, that a tragedy in 
French prose—and he somewhat slovenly gets over the 
medium of blank verse—would be a very defective pro- 
duction. But our author is not to create a general difli- 
culty out of the particular deficiency of his own lan- 
guage.—T. 
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height have we fallen, and into what a slough are 
we plunged! 

It is certain, that rhyme gives a most over- 
whelming and oppressive influence to verses pos- 
sessing mere mediocrity of merit. The poet in 
this case is just like a bad machinist, who cannot 
prevent the harsh and grating sounds of his wires 
and pulleys from annoying the ear. His readers 
experience the same fatigue that he underwent 
while forming his own rhymes; his verses are no- 
thing but an empty jingling of wearisome sylla- 
bles. But if be is happy in his thoughts and hap- 
py also in his rhyme, he then experiences and 
imparts a pleasure truly exquisite, a pleasure that 
can be fully enjoyed only by minds endowed with 
sensibility, and by ears attuned to harmony. 


RIGHTS. 


SECTION I. 
National Rights—Natural Rights—Public Rights. 


I xnow no better way of commencing this sub- 
ject than with the verses of Ariosto, in the second 
stanza of the 44th Canto of the Orlando Furioso, 
which observes, that kings, emperors, and popes 
sign fine treaties one day which they break the next, 
and that whatever piety they may affect, the only 


god whom they really appeal to, is their interest: 


Fan lega oggi re, papi et imperatori 
Doman saran nimici capitali: 

Perche, qual |’apparenze esteriori, 

Non hanno i cor, non han gli animi fali, 
Che non mirando al torto pit che al dritto. 
Attendon solamente al lor profitto. 


If there were only two men on earth, how 
would they live together? They would assist 
one another; they would annoy one another; 
they would court one another; they would speak 
ill of one another; fight with one another; be re- 
conciled to one another; and be neither able to 
live with nor without one another. In short, they 
would do as people at present do, who possess the 
gift of reason certainly, but the gift of instinct al- 
so; and will feel, reason, and act forever as na- 
ture has destined. ' 

No god has descended upon our globe, assem- 
bled the human race, and said to them, “I ordain 
that the Negroes and Caffres go stark naked, and 
feed upon insects. 

“I order the Samoyeds to clothe themselves 
with the skins of rein deer, and to feed upon their 
flesh, insipid as it is, and eat dry and half putre- 
scent fish without salt. It is my will, that the 
Tartars of ‘Thibet all believe what their dalai- 
lama shall say; and that the Japanese pay the 
same attention to their dairo, 

‘*’The Arabs are not to eat swine, and the West- 
phalians nothing else but swine. 

“T have drawn a line from Mount Caucasus to 
Egypt, and from Egypt to Mount Atlas. All 
who inhabit the east of that line may espouse as 
many women as they please; those to the west 
of it must be satisfied with one. 

“Tf towards the Adriatic gulph, or the marshes 
of the Rhine and the Meuse, or in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Jura, or the Isle of Albion, any 
one shall wish to make another despotic, or as- 


'|pire to be so himself, let his head be cut off, on a 
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fall conviction that destiny and myself are oppos- 
ed to his intentions. 

**Should any one be so insolent as to attempt 
to establish an assembly of free men on the banks 
of the Manzanares, or on the shores of the Pro- 
pontis, let him be impaled alive or drawn asunder 
by four horses. 

** Whoever shall make up his accounts accord- 
ing to a certain rule of arithmetic at Constantino- 
ple, at Grand Cairo, at Tafilet, at Delhi, or at 
Adrianople, let him be impaled alive on the spot, 
without form of law; and whoever shall dare to 
account by any other rule at Lisbon, Madrid, in 
Champagne, in Picardy, and towards the Danube, 
from Ulm unto Belgrade, let him be devoutly 
burned amidst chauntings of the ‘ Miserere.’ 

“That which is just along the shores of the 
Loire, is otherwise on the banks of the Thames; 
for my laws are universal,” &c. &e. 

It must be confessed, that we have no very 
clear proof, even in the ‘Journal Cretian,’ nor in 
‘The Key to the Cabinet of Princes,’ that a god 
has descended in order to promulgate such a pub- 
lic law. It exists notwithstanding, and is literally 
practised according to the preceding announce- 
ment; and there have been compiled, compiled, 
and compiled, upon these national rights, very 
admirable commentaries, which have never pro- 
duced a sous to the great numbers who have been 
ruined by war, by edicts, and by taxgatherers. 

These compilations closely resemble the case 
of conscience of Pontas. It is forbidden to kill; 
therefore all murderers are punished who kill not 
in large companies, and to the sound of trumpets; 
it is the rule. 

At the time when Anthropopbagi still existed 
in the forest of Ardennes, an old villager met with 
a man-eater, who had carried away an infant to 
devour it. Moved with pity, the villager killed 
the devourer of children, and released the little 
boy, who quickly fled away. ‘Two passengers, 
who witnessed the transaction at a distance, ac- 
cused the good man with having committed a 
murder on the king’s highway. The person of 
the offender being produced before the judge, the 
two witnesses, after they had paid the latter an 
hundred crowns for the exercise of his functions, 
deposed to the particulars, and the law being pre- 
cise, the villager was hanged upon the spot, for 
doing that which had so much exalted Hercules, 
Theseus, Orlando, and Amadis the Gaul. Ought 
the judge to be hanged himself, who executed this 
law to the letter? How ought the point to be 
decided, upon a general principle? To resolve a 
thousand questions of this kind, a thousand vol- 
umes have been written. 

Puffendorff first established moral existences— 
“There are,” said he,* “certain modes which 
intelligent beings attach to things natural, or to 
physical operations, with the view of directing or 
restraining the voluntary actions of mankind, in 
order to infuse order, convenience, and felicity 
into human existence.” 

Thus to give correct ideas to the Swedes and 
the Germans of the just and the unjust, he re- 
marks, that ‘‘ there are two kinds of place, in re- 
gard to one of which, it is said, that things are for 


* Vol. 1. Translation of Barbeyrac, with his com- 
mentary. 
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jexample, here or there; and in respect to the 
other, that they have existed, do, or will exist at 
a certain time, as for example, yesterday, to-day, 
or to-morrow. Inthe same manner, we conceive 
two sorts of moral existence, the one of which 
denotes a moral state, that has some conformity 
with place, simply considered; the other a certain 
time, when a moral effect will be produced,” &c. 
&e. &e. 

This is not all: Puffendorff curiously distin- 
guishes the simple moral from the modes of opin- 
ion, and the formal from the operative qualities. 
The formal qualities are simple attributes, but 
the operative are to be carefully divided into ori- 
ginal and derivated. 

In the mean time, Barbeyrac has commented 
on these fine things, and they are taught in the 
universities, and opinion is divided between Gro- 
tius and Puffendorff, in regard to questions of sim- 
ilar importance. ‘Take my recommendation: 
read 'Tully’s Offices. 


SECTION 1. 

Nothing possibly ean tena more to render a 
mind false, obscure, and uncertain, than the pe- 
rusal of Grotius, Puffendorff, and almost all the 
writers on the ‘jus gentium.’ 

We must not do evil that good may come of it, 
says the writer to whom nobody hearkens. It is 
permitted to make war on a power, lest it should 
become too strong, says the “ Spirit of Laws.” 

When rights are to be established by proscrip- 
tion, the publicists call to their aid divine mght 
and human right; and the theologians take their 
part in the dispute. ‘Abraham and his seed,” 
say they, “had a right to the land of Canaan, be- 
cause he had travelled there; and God had given 
it to him in a vision.” But, according to the vul- 
gate sage teachers, five hundred and forty-seven 
years elapsed between the time when Abraham 
purchased a sepulchre in the country, and Joshua 
took possession of a small part of it. No matter, 
his right was clear and correct. And then pre- 
scription? Away with prescription! Ought that 
which once took place in Palestine to serve as a 
rule for Germany and Italy? Yes, for he has 
said so. Be it so, gentlemen: God preserve me 
from disputing with you! 

The descendants of Attila, it issaid, established 
themselves in Hungary. At what time must the 
ancient inhabitants hold themselves bound in con- 
science to remain serfs to the descendants of 
Attila? 

Our doctors, who have written on peace and 
war, are very profound; if we attend to them, 
everything belongs of right to the sovereign for 
whom they write; he in fact has never been able 
to alienate his domains. 'The emperor of right 
ought to possess Rome, Italy, and France; such 
was the opinion of Bartholus; first, because the 
emperor was entitled king of the Romans; and 
secondly, because the archbishop of Cologne is 
chancellor of Italy, and the archbishop of 'Treves 
ichancellor of Gaul. Moreover, the emperor of 
Germany carries a gilded ball at his coronation, 
which of course proves that he is the rightful 
master of the whole globe. 

At Rome, there is not a single priest who has 
not learned, in his course of theology, that the 
|pope ought to be master of this earth, seemg it 
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is written, that it was said to Simon, the son of 
Jonas, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church.” It was well said to 
Gregory VII. that this treated only of souls, and 
of the celestial kingdom. Damnable observa- 
tion! he replied; and would have hanged the ob- 
server, had he been able. 

Spirits still more profound establish this rea- 
soning by an argument to which there is no reply. 
He to whom the bishop of Rome calls himself 
vicar has declared, that his dominion is not of this 
world; can this world then belong to the vicar, 
when his master has renounced it?, Which ought 
to prevail, human nature or the decretals? ‘The 
decretals, indisputably. 

If it be asked, whether the massacre of ten or 
twelve millions of unarmed men in America was 
defensible? It is replied, that nothing can be 
more just and holy, since they were not catholics, 
apostolical and Roman. 

There is not an age in which the declarations 
of war of christian princes have not authorised 
the attack and pillage of all the subjects of the 
prince, to whom war has been announced by a 
herald, in a coat of mail and hanging sleeves. 
Thus, when this signification has been made, 
should a native of Auvergne meet a German, he 
is bound to kill, and entitled to rob him either be- 
fore or after the murder. 

The following has been a very thorny question 
for the schools: The ban, and the arriere-ban, 
having been ordered out in order to kill and be 
killed on the frontiers, ought the Swabians, being 
satisfied that the war is atrociously unjust, to 
march? Some doctors say yes; others, more 
just, pronounce no.—What say the politicians? 

When we have fully discussed these great pre- 
liminary questions, with which no sovereign em- 
barrasses himself, or is embarrassed, we must 
proceed to discuss the right of fifty or sixty fami- 
lies upon the county of Alost; the town of Or- 
chies; the duchy of Berg and of Juliers; upon 
the countries of Tournay and Nice; and above 
all, on the frontiers of all the provinces, where 
the weakest always loses his cause. 

It was disputed for a hundred years, whether 
the dukes of Orleans, Louis XU. and Francis I. 
had a claim on the duchy of Milan, by virtue of a 
contract of marriage with Valentina de Milan, 
grand-daughter of the bastard of a brave peasant, 
named Jacob Muzio. Judgment was given in 
this process at the battle of Pavia. . 


The dukes of Savoy, of Lorraine, and of Tus-! 


cany, still pretend to the Milanois; but it is be- 
lieved that a family of poor gentlemen exist in 
Friuli, the posterity in a right line from Alboin, 
king of the Lombards, who possess an anterior 
claim, 

The publicists have written great books upon 
the rights of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
Turks have written none, and Jerusalem belongs 
to them; at least at this present writing: nor is 
Jerusalem a kingdom. 


CANONICAL RIGHTS—OR LAW, 


General Idea of the Rights of the Church or Ca- 
non Law, by M. Bertrand, heretofore First 
Pastor of the Church of Berne. 


We assume neither to adopt nor contradict the 
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principles of M. Bertrand; it is for the public to 
judge of them. 

Canon law, or the canon, according to the vul- 
gar opinion, is ecclesiastical jurisprudence. It is 
the collection of canons, rules of the council, de- 
crees of the popes, and maxims of the fathers. 

According to reason, and to the rights of kings 
and of the people, ecclesiastical jurisprudence is 
only an exposition of the privileges accorded 
to ecclesiastics by sovereigns representing the 
nation. 

If two supreme authorities, two adiministra- 
tions, having separate rights, exist, and the one 
will make war without ceasing upon the other, 
the unavoidable result will be, perpetual convul- 
sions, civil wars, anarchy, tyranny, and all the 
misfortunes of which history presents so misera- 
ble a picture. 

If a priest is made sovereign; if the dairo of 
Japan remained emperor until the sixteenth cen- 
tury; if the dalai-lama is still sovereign at Thibet; 
if Numa was at once king and pontiff; if the Ca- 
liphs were heads of the state as well as of religion; 
and if the popes reign at Rome,—these are only 
so many proofs of the truth of what we advance: 
the authority is not divided; there is but one 
power. The sovereigns of Russia and of Eng- 


jland preside over religion; the essential unity of 


power is there preserved. 

Every religion is within the state; every priest 
forms a part of civil society, and all ecclesiastics 
are among the number of the subjects of the sove- 
reign uoder whom they exercise their ministry. 
If a religion exists which establishes ecclesiastical 
independence, and supports them in a sovereign 
and legitimate authority, that religion cannot 
spring from God, the author of society. 

It is even to be proved, from al] evidence, that 
in a religion of which God is represented as the 


‘author, the functions of ministers, their persons, 


property, pretensions, and manner of inculeating 
morality, teaching doctrines, celebrating ceremo- 
nies, the adjustment of spiritual penalties; in a 
word, all that relates to civil order, ought to be 
submitted to the authority of the prince and the 
inspection of the magistracy. 

If this jurisprudence constitutes a science, here 
will be found the elements. 

It is for the magistracy, solely, to authorise the 
books admissible into the schools, according to 
the nature and form of the government. It is 
thus that M. Paul Joseph Rieger, counsellor of 
the court, judiciously teaches canon law in the 
university of Vienna; and, in the like manner, 
the republic of Venice examined and reformed all 
the rules in the states which have ceased to be- 
long to it. It is desirable that examples so wise 
should generally prevail.* 


SECTION I. 


Of the Ecclesiastical Ministry. ay 


Religion is instituted only to preserve order 
among mankind, and to render them worthy of 
the bounty of the Deity by virtue. Everything 

- 


* The writer argues here for the state against any 
separate paramount jurisdiction of the church. Happily, 
both Great Britain and the United States of America 


have known how to extend the primary question.—T, 
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in a religion which tends not to this object, ought 
to be regarded as foreign or dangerous. 

Instruction, exhortation, the fear of punishment 
to come, the promises of a blessed hereafter, 
prayer, advice, and spiritual consolation, are the 
only means which churchmen can properly em- 
ploy to render men virtuous on earth and happy 
to all eternity. 

Every other means is repugnant to the freedom 


of reason; to the nature of the soul; to the un-| 


alterable rights of conscience; to the essence of 
religion; to that of the clerical ministry; and to 
the just rights of the sovereign. 

Virtue infers liberty, as the transport of a bur- 
then implies active force. With constraint there 
is no virtue, and without virtue no_ religion. 
Make mea slave, and I shall be the worse for it. 

Even the sovereign has no right to employ 
force to lead men to religion, which essentially 
presumes choice and liberty. My opinions are 
no more dependent on authority than my sickness 
or my health. 

In a word, to unravel all the contradictions in 
which books onthe canon law abound, and to 
adjust our ideas in respect to the ecclesiastical 
ministry, let us endeavor, in the midst of a thou- 
sand ambiguities, to determine what is the 
church. 

The church then is all believers, collectively, 
who are called together on certain days to pray 
in common, and at all times to perform good 
actions. 

Priests are persons appointed, under the au- 
thority of the state, to direct these prayers, and 
superintend public worship generally. 

A numerous church cannot exist without ec- 
clesiastics; ‘but these ecclesiastics are not the 
church. 

It is not less evident, that if the ecclesiastics, 
who compose a part of civil society, have ac- 
quired rights which tend to trouble or destroy such 
society, such rights ought to be suppressed. 

It is still more obvious, that if God has at- 
tached prerogatives or rights to the church, these 
prerogatives and these rights belong exclusively 
neither to the head of the church nor to the 
ecclesiastics; because these are not the church it- 
self, any more than the magistrates are the sove- 
reign, either in a republic or a monarchy. 

Lastly; it is very evident, that it is our souls 
only which are subrnitted to the care of the clergy, 
and that for spiritual objects alone. 

The soul acts inwardly; its inward acts are 
thought, will, inclination, and acquiescence in 
certain truths, all which are above constraint; 
and it is for the ecclesiastical ministry to instruct, 
but not to command them. 

The soul acts also outwardly. Its exterior acts 
are submission to the civil law; and here con- 
straint may take place, and temporal or corporeal 
penalties may punish the violations of the law. 

Obedience to the ecclesiastical order ought, 
consequently, to be always free and voluntary; 
it ought to exact no other. On the contrary, sub- 
mission to the civil law may be enforced. 

For the same reason, ecclesiastical penalties, 
always being spiritual, attach in this world to 
these only who are inwardly convinced of their 
error. Civil penalties, on the contrary, accom- 
panied by physical evil, produce physical effects, 
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whether the offender acknowledge the justice of 
them or not. 

Hence it manifestly results, that the authority 
of the clergy can only be spiritual—that it is un- 
acquainted with temporal power, and that any 
co-operative force belongs not to the administra- 
tion of the church, which is essentially destroyed 
by it. 

It moreover follows, that a prince intent not to 
suffer any division of his authority, ought not to 
permit any enterprise which places the members 
of the community in an outward or civil depend 
ence on the ecclesiastical corporation. 

Such are the incontestable principles of gen- 
uine canonical right or law, the rules and the de- 
cisions of which ought at all times to be submitted 
to the test of the eternal and immutable truths, 
founded upon natural rights and the necessary 
order of society. 


SECTION II. 
Of the Possessions of Kcclesiastics. 


Let us constantly ascend to the principles of 
society, which, in civil as in religious order, are 
the foundations of all right. 

Society in general is the proprietor of the ter- 
ritory of a country, and the source of national 
riches. <A portion of this national revenue is de- 
voted to the sovereign to support the expenses 
of government. Every individual is possessor 
of that part of the territory, and of the revenue, 
which the laws ensure him; and no possession or 
enjoyment can at any time be sustained, except 
under the protection of law. 

In society we hold not any good, or any pos- 
session, as a simple natural right, as we give up 
our natural rights and submit to the order of civil 
society, in return for assurance and protection. 
It is therefore by the law that we hold our pos- 
sessions. 

No one can hold anything on earth through re- 
ligion, neither Jands nor chattels; since all its 
wealth is spiritual. The possessions of the faith- 
ful, as veritable members ofthe church, are in 
heaven: it is there where their treasures are laid 
up. The kingdom of Jesus Christ, which he al- 
ways announced as at hand, was not nor could it 
be of this world. No property therefore can be 
held by divine right. ' 

The Levites under the Hebrew law had, it is 
true, their tithe by a positive law of God; but 
that was under a theocracy which exists no longer 
—God himself acting as the sovereign. All those 
laws have ceased and cannot at present communi- 
cate any title to possession. 

If any body at present, like that of the priest- 
hood, pretend to possess tithes or any other wealth 
by positive right divine, it must produce an ex- 
press and incontestable proof enregistered by 
divine revelation. ‘This miraculous title would 
be, I confess, an exception to the civil law, au- 
thorised by God, who says—~ That all persons 
ought to submit to the powers that be, because 
they are ordained of God and established in his 
name.” 

In defect of such a title, no ecclesiastical body 
whatever can enjoy aught on earth but by con- 
sent of the sovereignty and the authority of the 
civil laws. ‘These form their sole title to posses- 
sion. If the clergy imprudently renounce this 
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title, they will possess none at all, and might be 
despoiled by any one who is strong enough to 
attempt it.* Its essential interest is therefore 
to support civil society, to which it owes every- 
thing. 

For the same reason, as all the wealth of a na- 
tion is liable without exception to public expendi- 
ture for the defence of the sovereign and the 
nation, no property can be exempt from it but by 
force of law, which law is always revocable as 
circumstances vary. Peter cannot be exempt 
without augmenting the tax of John. Equity 
therefore is eternally claiming for equality against 
surcharges; and the state has a right, at all times, 
to examine into exemptions, in order to replace 
things in a just, natural, proportionate order, by 
abolishing previously granted immunities, whether 
permitted or extorted. 

Every law which ordains that the sovereign, at 
the expense of the public, shall take care of the 
wealth or possessions of an individual or a body, 
without this body or individual contributing to the 
common expenses, amounts to a subversion of 
law. 

I moreover assert that the quota, whether the 
contribution of a body or an individual, ought to 
be proportionately regulated, not by him or them, 
but by the sovereign or magistracy, according to 
the general form and Jaw. Thus the sovereign 
or state may demand an account of the wealth 
and of the possessions of every body as of every 
individual. 

It is therefore, once more, on these immutable 
principles, that the rules of the canon law should 
be founded which relate to the possessions and 
revenue of the clergy. 

Ecclesiastics without doubt ought to be allowed 
sufficient to live honorably, but not as members 
of or as representing the church, for the church 
itself claims neither sovereignty nor possession in 
this world. 

But if it be necessary for ministers to preside 
at the altar, it is proper that society should sup- 
port them in the same manner as the magistracy 
and soldiers. It is therefore for the civil law to 
make a suitable provision for the priesthood. 

Even when the possessions of the ecclesiastics 
have been bestowed on them by wills, or in any 
other manner, the donors have not been able to 
denationalise the property by abstracting it from 
public charges and the authority of the laws. It 
1s always under the guaranty of the laws, with- 
out which they would not possess the ensured 
and legitimate possessions which they enjoy. 

It is therefore still left to the sovereign, or the 
magistracy in his name, to examine at all times 
if the ecclesiastical revenues be sufficient; and if 
they are not so, to augment the allotted provision; 
if, on the contrary, they are excessive, it is for 
them to dispose of the superfluity for the general 
good of society, 

But according to the right, commonly called 
canonical, which has sought to form a state with- 
in a state, ‘imperium in imperio,? ecclesiastical 
property is sacred and untangible, because it be- 


* The clergy of the Church of England are fully aware 
of this truth, and form possibly the strongest ecclesiasti- 
cal body in the world, by cementing their civil and ne- 
glecting their spiritual title —T. 
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longs to religion and the church; they have come 
of God, and not of man. 

In the first place, it is impossible to appropriate 
this terrestrial wealth to religion, which has no- 
thing temporal. ‘They cannot belong to the 
church, which is the universal body of believers, 
including the king, the magistracy, the soldiery, 
and all subjects; for we are never to forget that 
priests no more form the church than magistrates 
the state. i 

Lastly, these goods come only from God in the 
same sense as all goods come from him, because 
all is submitted to his providence. 

Therefore every ecclesiastical possessor of 
riches, or revenue, enjoys it only as a subject and 
citizen of the state, under the single protection of 
the civil law. 

Property, which is temporal and material, can- 
not be rendered sacred or holy in any sense, nei- 
ther literally nor figuratively. If it be said thata 
person or edifice is sacred, it only signifies that it 
has been consecrated or set apart for spiritual 
purposes. 

The abuse of a metaphor, to authorise rights 
and pretensions destructive to all society, is an 
enterprise of which history and religion furnish 
more than one example, and even some very sin- 
gular ones, which are not at present to my pur- 
pose. 


SECTION III. 
Of Ecclesiastical or Religious Assemblies. 


It is certain, that no body can call any public or 
regular assembly in a state but under the sanction 
of civil authority. 

Religious assemblies for public worship must 
be authorised by the sovereign, or civil magistra- 
cy, before they can be legal. 

In Holland, where the civil power grants the 
greatest liberty, and very nearly the same in Rus- 
sia, in England, and in Prussia, those who wish 
to form a church have to obtain permission, after 
which the new church is in the states, although 
not of the religion of the states. In general, as 
soon as there is a sufficient number of persons, or 
of families, who wish to cultivate a particular 
mode of worship, and to assemble for that pur- 
pose, they can without hesitation apply to the 
magistrate, who makes himself a judge of it; and 
once allowed it cannot be disturbed without a 
breach of public order. The facility with which 
the government of Holland has granted this per- 
mission has never produced any disorder; and it 
would be the same everywhere, if the magistrate 
alone examined, judged, and protected the par- 
ties concerned.* 

‘The sovereign, or civil power, possesses the 
right at all times of knowing what passes within 
these assemblies, of regulating them in conformi- 
ty with public order, and of preventing such as 
produce disorder, This perpetual inspection is 
an essential portion of sovereignty, which every 
religion ought to acknowledge. ' 
vitae diese EY hs oh geen ws Semin Ie 


* The plea for any interference, even of the magis- 
trate, ought only to be the maintenance of general moral- 
ity and public order, without reference to the doctrine in 
any other respect. ‘The text here is arguing for that lib- 
erty in France which happily has recently, in some de- 
igree, been acquired.—T. 
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Everything in the worship, in respect to form 
of prayer, canticles, and ceremonies, ought to be 
cpen to the inspection of the magistrate. The 
clergy may compose these prayers; but it is for 
the state to approve or reform them in case of 
necessity. Bloody wars have been undertaken 
for mere forms, which would never have been 
waged had sovereigns understood their rights. 

olidays ought to be no more established with- 
out the consent and approbation of the state, who 
may at all times abridge and regulate them. 
The multiplication of such days always produces 
a laxity of manners and national impoverish- 
ment. 

A superintendence over oral instruction and 
books of devotion belongs of right to the state. 
It is not the executive which teaches, but which 
attends to the manner in which the people are 
taught. Morality above all should be attended 
to, which is always necessary; whereas disputes 
concerning doctrines are often dangerous. 

If disputes exist between ecclesiastics in refer- 
ence to the manner of teaching, or on points of 
doctrine, the state may impose silence on both 
parties, and punish the disobedient. 

As religious congregations are not permitted 
by the state in order to treat of political matters, 
magistrates ought to repress seditious preachers, 
who heat the multitude by punishable declama- 
tion: these are pests in every state. 

Every mode of worship presumes a discipline 
to maintain order, uniformity, and decency. It 
is for the magistrate to protect this discipline, and 
to bring about such changes as times and circum- 
stances may render necessary. 

For nearly eight centuries the emperors of the 
east assembled councils in order to appease reli- 
gious disputes, which were only augmented by 
the too great attention paid them. Contempt 
would have more certainly terminated the vain 
disputation, which interest and the passions had 
excited. Since the division of the empire of the 
west into various kingdoms; princes have left to 
the pope the convocation of these assemblies. 
The rights of the Roman pontiff are in this re- 
spect purely conventional, and the sovereigns 
may agree in the course of time, that they shall 
no longer exist; nor is any one of them obliged 
to submit to any canon without having examined 
und approved it. However, as the council of 
'Trent will most likely be the last, it is useless to 
agitate all the questions which might relate to a 
future general council. } 

As to assemblies, synods, or national councils, 
they indisputably cannot be convoked except when 
the sovereign or state deems them necessary. 
The commissioners of the latter ought therefore 
to preside, direct all the deliberations, and give 
its sanction to the decrees. ' 

There may exist periodical assemblies of the 
clergy to maintain order under the authority of 
the state, but the civil power ought uniformly to 
direct their views and guide their deliberations. 
‘The periodical assembly of the clergy of France 
is only an assembly of regulative commissioners 
for all the clergy of the kingdom. ; , 

The vows by which certain ecclesiastics oblige 
themselves to live in a body according to certain 
rules, under the name of monks, or of religious, 
so prodigiously multiplied in Europe,—such vows 
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should always be submitted to the inspection and 
approval of the magistrate. These convents, 
which shut up so many persons who are useless 
to society, and so many victims who regret the 
hberty which they have lost—these orders, which 
bear so many strange denominations, ought not 
to be valid or obligatory, unless when examined 
and sanctioned by the sovereign or the state. 

At all times therefore the prince or state has a 
right to take cognizance of the rules and conduct 
of these religious houses, and to reform or’ abol- 
ish them if held to be incompatible with present 
circumstances, and the positive welfare of society. 

The revenue and property of these religious 
bodies are, in a like manner, open to the inspec- 
tion of the magistracy, in order to judge of their 
amount and of the manner in which they are em- 
ployed. If the mass of the riches, which is thus 
prevented from circulation, be too great; if the 
revenues greatly exceed the reasonable support 
of the regulars; if the employment of these reve- 
nues be opposed to the general good; if this ac- 
cumulation impoverishes the rest of the commu- 
nity ;—in all these cases it becomes the magistracy, 
as the common fathers of the country, to diminish 
and divide these riches, in order to make them 
partake of the circulation, which is the life of the 
body politic; or even to employ them in any other 
way for the benefit of the public. 

Agreeably to the same principles, the sove- 
reign authority ought to forbid any religious order 
from having a superior who is a native or resid- 
ent of another country. It approaches to the 
crime of lese-majesté. 

The sovereign may prescribe rules for admis- 
sion into these orders; he-may, according to an- 
cient usage, fix an age, and hinder taking vows, 
except by the express consent of the magistracy 
in each instance. Every citizen is born a subject 
of the state, and has no right to break his natural 
engagements with society without the consent of 
those who preside over it. 

If the sovereign abolishes a religious order, the 
vows cease to be binding. The first vow is that 
to the state; it is a primary ard tacit oath author- 
ised by God; a vow according to the decrees of 
providence; a vow unalterable and imprescripti- 
ble, which unites man in society to his country 
and his sovereign. If we take a posterior vow, 
the primitive one still exists; and when they clash, 
nothing can ‘weaken or suspend the force of the 
primary engagement. If therefore the sovereign 
declares this last vow, which is only conditional 
and dependent on the first, incompatible with it, 
he does not dissolve a vow, but decrees it to be 
necessarily void, and replaces the individual in his 
natural state. 

The foregoing is quite sufficient to dissipate all 
the sophistry by which the canonists have sought 
to embarrass a question so simple in the estima- 
tion of all who are disposed to listen to reason. 


SECTION Iv. 
On Ecclesiastical Penalties. 


Since neither the church, which is the body of 
believers collectively, nor the ecclesiastics, who 
are ministers in the church in the name of the 
sovereign and under his authority, possess any 
coactive strength, executive power, or terrestrial 
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authority, it is evident that these ministers can 
inflict only spiritual punishments. ‘To threaten 
sinners with the anger of heaven, is the sole pe- 
nalty that a pastor is entitled to inflict. If the 
name of punishment or penalty is not to be given 
to those censures or declamations, ministers of 
religion have none at all to inflict. 

May the church eject from its bosom those who 
disgrace or who trouble it?—a grand question, 
upon which the canonists have not hesitated to 
adopt the affirmative. Let us repeat, in the first 
place, that ecclesiastics are not the church. ‘The 
assembled church, which includes the state or 
sovereign, doubtless possesses the right to exclude 
from the congregations a scandalous sinner, after 
repeated charitable and sufficient warnings. ‘The 
exclusion, even in this case, cannot inflict any 
civil penalty, any bodily evil, or any merely 
earthly privation; but whatever right the church 
may in this way possess, the ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to it can only exercise it as far as the sove- 
reign and state allow. 

It is therefore still more incumbent on the sove- 
reign in this case to watch over the manner in 
which this permitted right is exercised, vigilance 
being the more necessary in consequence of the 
abuse to which it is liable. It is, consequently, 
necessary for the supreme civil power to consult 
the rules for the regulation of assistance and 
charity, to prescribe suitable restrictions, without 
which every declaration of the clergy, and all 
excommunication, will be null and without effect, 
even when only applicable to the spiritual order. 
It is to confound different eras and circumstances, 
to regulate the proceedings of present times from 
the practice of the apostles. The sovereign in 
those days was not of the religion of the apostles, 
nor was the church included in the state, so that 
the ministers of worship could not have recourse 
to the magistrates. Moreover, the apostles were 
ministers extraordinary, of which we now per- 
ceive no resemblance. If other examples of ex- 
communication, without the authority of the sove- 
reign, be quoted, I can only say that I cannot 
hear, without horror, of examples of excommuni- 
cation insolently fulminated against sovereigns 
and magistrates; I boldly reply, that these de- 


nunciations amount to manifest rebellion, and to! 


an open violation of the most sacred duties of 
religion, charity, and natural right. 

Let us add, in order to afford a complete idea 
of excommunication, and of the true rules of 
canonical right or law in this respect, that ex- 


communication, legitimately pronounced by those, 


to whom the sovereign, in the name of the church, 
expressly leaves the power, includes privation 
only of spiritual advantages on earth, and can 
extend to nothing else: all beyond this will be 
abuse, and more or less tyrannical. The minis- 


ters of the church can do no more than declare} 


that such and such a man is no more a member 
of the church. He may still however enjoy, not- 
withstanding the excommunication, all his natural, 
civil, and temporal rights as a man and a citizen. 
If the magistrate steps in and deprives such a 
man, in Consequence, of an office or employment 
in society, it then becomes a civil penalty for some 
fault against civil order. 

Let us suppose that which may very likely 
happen, as ecclesiastics are only men, that. the 
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excommunication which they have been led to 
pronounce has been prompted by some error or 
some passion; he who is exposed to a censure so 
precipitate is clearly justified in his conscience 
before God; the declaration issued against him 
can produce no effect upon the life to come. 
Deprived of exterior communion with the true 
church, he may still enjoy the consolation of the 
interior communion. Justified by his conscience, 
he has nothing to fear in a future existence from 
the judgment of God, his only true judge. 

It is then a great question, as to canonical 
rights, whether the clergy, their head, or any ec- 
clesiastical body whatever, can excommunicate 
the sovereign or the magistracy, under any pre- 
text, or for any abuse of their power? ‘This 
question is essentially scandalous, and the simple 
doubt a direct rebellion. In fact, the first duty of 
man in society is to respect the magistrate, and to 
advance his respectability, and you pretend to 
have a right to censure and set him aside—W ho 
has given you this absurd and pernicious right? 
Is it God, who governs the political world by del- 
egated sovereignty, and who ordains that society 
shal] subsist by subordination? 

The first ecclesiastics at the rise of christianity 
—did they conceive themselves authorized to ex- 
communicate Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, or even 
Constantine, who was a heretic? Howthen have 
pretensions thus monstrous, ideas thus atrocious, 
wicked attempts equally condemned by reason 
and by natural and religious rights, been suffered 
to lastso long? Ifa religion exists which teaches 
the like horrors, society ought to proscribe it, as 
directly subversive of the repase of mankind. 
The cry of whole nations is already lifted up 
against these pretended canonical laws, dictated 
by ambition and by fanaticism. It is to be hoped 
that sovereigns, better instructed in their rights, 
and supported by the fidelity of their people, will 
terminate abuses so enormous, and which have 
caused so many misfortunes. The author of the 
‘*Hissay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations,” 
has been the first to forcibly expose the atrocity 
of enterprises of this nature. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Superintendence of Doctrine. 


The sovereign is not the judge of the truth of 
doctrine; he may judge for himself) like all other 
men; but he ought to take cognizance of it in re- 
spect to everything which relates to civil order, 
whether in regard to purport or delivery. 

This is the general rule from which magistrates 
ought never to depart. Nothing in a doctrine 
merits the attention of the police except as it in- 
terests public order; it is the mfluence of doctrine 
upon manners which decides its importance. 
Doctrines which have a distant connection only 
with good conduct, can never be fundamental. 
Truths which conduce to render mankind gentle, 
humane, obedient to the laws and to government, 
interest the state, and proceed evidently from 
God. » 

SECTION VI. 


Superintendence of the Magistracy over the Ad- 
ninistration of the Sacraments. 


The administration of the sacraments ought 
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to be submitted to the careful inspection of the 
magistrates in everything which concerns public 
order. 

Tt has already been observed, that the magis- 
trate ought to watch over the form of the public 
registry of marriages, baptisms and deaths, with- 
out any regard to the creed of the different in- 
habitants of the state. 

Similar reasons in relation to police and good 
government,—do they not require an exact regis- 
try in the hands of the magistracy of all those 
who make vows, and enter convents in those 
countries in which convents are permitted? 

In the sacrament of repentance, the minister 
who refuses or grants absolution, is accountable 
for his judgment only to God; and in the same 
manner the penitent is accountable to God alone, 
whether he consummates it all, or does so well 
or ill. 

No pastor, himself a sinner, ought to have the 
right of publicly refusing, on his own private au- 
thority, the eucharist to another sinner. The 
sinless Jesus Christ refused not the communion 
to Judas. 

Extreme unction and the viaticum, if demanded 
or requested by the sick, should be governed by 
the same rule. ‘The simple right of the minister 
is to exhort the sick person, and it is the duty of 
the magistrate to take care that the pastor abuse 
not circumstances, in order to persecute the in- 
valid. 

Formerly, it was the church collectively which 
called the pastors, and conferred upon them the 
right of governing and instructing the flock. At 
present, ecclesiastics alone consecrate others, 
and the magistracy ought to be watchful of this 
privilege. 

It is doubtless a great, although ancient abuse, 
that of conferring orders without functions; it is 
depriving the state of members, without adding 
to the church. ‘The magistrate is called upon to 
reform this abuse. 

Marriage, in a civil sense, is the legitimate 
union of a man with a woman for the procreation 
of children, to secure their due nurture and edu- 
cation, and in order to assure unto them their 
rights and properties under the protection of the 
laws. In order to confirm and establish this 
union, it is accompanied by a religious ceremony, 
regarded by some as a sacrament, and by others 
as a portion of public worship; a genuine Jogo- 
machy, which changes nothing in the thing. ‘Two 
points are therefore to be distinguished in mar- 
riage,—the civil contract, or natural engagement; 
and the sacrament, or sacred ceremony. Mar- 
riage may therefore exist, with all its natural and 
civil effects, independently of the religious cere- 
mony. The ceremonies of the church are only 
essential to civil order, because the state has 

adopted them. A long time elapsed before the 
ministers of religion had anything to do with mar- 
riage. In the time of Justinian, the agreement 
of the parties, in the presence of witnesses, with- 
out any ceremonies of the church, legalised mar- 
riages among christians. It was that emperor 
who, towards the middle of the sixth century, 
made the first laws by which the presence of 
priests were required, as simple witnesses, with- 


out however prescribing any nuptial benediction. 
he emperor Jeo, who died in 886, seems to) 
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have been the first who placed the religious cere- 
mony in the number of necessary conditions. 
The terms of the law itself indeed, which ordains 
it, prove it to have been a novelty. 

From the correct idea which we now form of 
marriage, it results in the first place, that good 
order, and even piety, render religious forms 
adopted in all christian countries necessary. But 
the essence of marriage cannot be denationalised, 
and this engagement, which is the principal one 
in society, ought uniformly, as a branch of civil 
and political order, to be placed under the au- 
thority of the magistracy. 

It follows therefore, that a married couple, even 
educated in the worship of infidels and heretics, 
are not obliged to marry again, if they have been 
united agreeably to the established forms of their 
own country; and it is for the magistrate in all 
such instances to investigate the state of the 
case. 

The priest is at present the magistrate freely 
nominated by the law, in certain countries, to re- 
ceive the pledged faith of persons wishing to 
marry. It is very evident, that the law can mod- 
ify or change as it pleases the extent of this ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

Wills and funerals are incontestably under the 
authority of the civil magistracy and the police. 
The clergy have never been allowed to usurp the 
authority of the Jaw in respect to these. In the 
age of Louis XIV. however, and even in that of 
Louis XV., striking examples have been wit- 
nessed of the endeavors of certain fanatical ec- 
clesiastics to interfere in the regulation of funerals. 
Under the pretext of heresy, they refused the 
sacraments, and even interment; a_barbarity 
which pagans would have held in horror. 


SECTION VII. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 


The sovereign or state may, without doubt, 
give up to an ecclesiastical body, or a single 
priest, a jurisdiction over certain objects and cer- 
tain persons, with a power suitable to the author- 
ity confided. I examine not into the prudence 
of remitting a certain portion of civil authority 
into the hands of any body or person who already 
enjoys an authority in things spiritual. To de- 
liver to those who ought to be solely employed in 
conducting men to heaven, an authority upon 
earth, is to produce a union of two powers. the 
abuse of which is only too easy; but at least it is 
evident that any man, as well as an ecclesiastic, 
may be intrusted with the same jurisdiction. By 
whomsover possessed, it has either been conceded 
by the sovereign power, or usurped; there is no 
medium. The kingdom of Jesus Christ is not 
of this world; he refused to be a judge upon 
earth, and ordered that men should give unto 
Cesar the things which belonged unto Cwsar; he 
forbade all domination to his apostles, and preach- 
ed only humility, gentleness, and dependence. 
From him ecclesiastics can derive neither power, 
authority, domination, nor jurisdiction in_ this 
world, ‘They can therefore possess no legitimate 
authority, but by a concession from the sovereign 
or state, from which all authority in a society can 

roperly emanate. 
‘ There was a time in the unhappy epoch of the 
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feudal ages, in which ecclesiastics were possessed | 


n various countries with the principal functions 
cf the magistracy: the authority of the lords of 
the lay fiefs, so formidable to the sovereign and 
oppressive to the people, has been since bounded; 
but a portion of the independence of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdictions still exists. When will sove- 
reigns be sufficiently informed and courageous to 
take back from them the usurped authority and 
numerous privileges which they have so often 
abused, to annoy the flock whom they ought to 
protect? " 

It is by this inadvertence of princes, that the 
audacious enterprises of ecclesiastics against sove- 
reigns themselves have originated. ‘The scandal- 
ous history of these attempts has been consigned 
to records which cannot be contested. The bull 
‘In cena Domini,’ in particular, still remains to 
prove the continual enterprises of the clergy 
against royal and civil authority.* 


Extract from the Tariff of the Rights Exacted in 
France by the Court of Rome for Bulls, Dis- 
pensations, Absolutions, Sc. which Tariff wus 
Decreed in the King’s Council, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1691, and which is reported entire in 
the brief of James le Pelletier, printed at Lyons 
in 1699, with the approbation and permission 
of the King. Lyons: printed for Anthony 
Boudet. Eighth edition. 


1. For absolution for the crime of apostacy, 
payable to the pope, twenty-four livres. 

9, A bastard wishing to take orders must pay 
for a dispensation twenty-five livres; if desirous 
to possess a benefice, he must pay in addition one 
hundred and eighty livres; if anxious that his dis- 
pensation should not allude to his illegitimacy, he 
will have to pay a thousand and fifty livres. 

3. For dispensation and absolution of bigamy, 
one thousand and fifty livres. 

_4, For a dispensation for the error of a false 
judgment in the administration of justice or the 
exercise of medicine, ninety livres. 

5. Absolution for heresy, twenty-four livres. 

6. Brief of forty hours, for seven years, twelve 
livres. 

7. Absolution for having committed a homicide 
in self-defence, or undesignedly, ninety-five livres. 
Allin company of the murderer also need abso- 
lution, and are to pay for the same eighty-five 
livres each. 

8. Indulgences for seven years, twelve livres. 

9. Perpetual indulgences for a brotherhood, 
forty livres. ® 

10. Dispensation for irregularity and incapaci- 
ty, twenty-five livres; if the irregularity is great, 
fifty livres. 

11. For permission to read forbidden books, 
twenty-five livres. 

12. Dispensation for simony, forty livres; with 
an augmentation according to circumstances. 

13. Brief to permit the eating of forbidden 
meats, sixty-five livres. 


* See the article Buuus. 
+ The latter clause must have produced an immense 
revenne to Rome, if the physivians were conscientious. 
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14, Dispensation for simple vows of chastity or 
of religion, fifteen livres. Brief declaratory of 
the nullity of the profession of a monk or a nun, 
one hundred livres. If this brief be requested 
ten years after profession, double the amount. 


Dispensations in relation to Marriage. 


Dispensation for the fourth degree of relation- 
ship, with cause, sixty-five livres; without cause, 
ninety livres; with dispensation for familiarities 
that have passed between the future married per- 
sons, one hundred and eighty livres. 

For relations of the third or fourth degree, both 
on the side of the father and mother, without 
cause, eight hundred and eighty livres; with 
cause, one hundred and forty-five livres. 

For relations of the second degree on one side, 
and the fourth on the other; nobles to pay one 
thousand four hundred and thirty livres; roturiers, 
one thousand one hundred and fifty-five livres. 

He who would marry the sister of the girl to 
whom he has been affianced, to pay for a dispens- 
ation, one thousand four hundred and thirty h- 
vres. 

Those who are relations in the third degree, if 
they are nobles, or live creditably, are to pay one 
thousand four hundred and thirty livres; if the 
relationship is on the side of father as well as mo- 
ther, two thousand four hundred and thirty li- 
vres. 

Relations in the second degree, to pay four 
thousand five hundred and thirty livres; and if 
the female has accorded favors to the male, in 
addition for absolution, two thousand and thirty 
livres. 

For those who have stood sponsors at the bap- 
tism of the children of each other, the dispensa- 
tion will cost two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty livres. If they would be absolved from the 
sin of premature familiarity, one thousand three 
hundred and thirty livres in addition. 

He who has enjoyed the favors of a widow dur- 
ing the life of her deceased husband, in order to 
legitimately espouse her, will have to pay one 
hundred and ninety livres. 

In Spain and Portugal the marriage dispensa- 
tions are still dearer. Cousins-germain cannot 
obtain them for less than two thousand crowns. 

The poor not being able to pay these taxes, 
abatements may be made. It is better to obtain 
half a right than lose all by refusing the dispens- 
ation. 

No reference is had here to the sums paid to 
the pope for the bulls of bishops, abbots, &e. 
which are to be found in the almanacs; but we 
cannot perceive by what authority the pope of 
Rome levies taxes upon laymen who choose to 
marry their cousins.* 


* This article, if read with a due attention to the time 
in which it was written, and the state of the country and 
people more immediately addressed, exhibits an excel- 
lent specimen of the management and tact of Voltaire in 
the introduction of incontrovertible principles among a 
population only partially disposed to receive them, and 
in the face of strong pernicious and confederated interests, 
whose prosperity, and even existence, are founded upon 
imposture and usurpation, 'There are parts of the rea- 
soning which, in respect to the sacred independence of 
the rights of conscience, scarcely go far enough: but it is 
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_ Te progress of rivers to the ocean is not so 
rapid as thatof mantoerror. — It is not long since 
it was discovered, that all rivers originate in those 
eternal masses of snow which cover the summits 
of lofty mountains, those snows in rain, that rain 
in the vapor exhaled from the land and the sea; 
and that thus everything is a link in the great 
chain of nature. 

When a boy, I heard theses delivered which 
proved that all rivers and fountains came from 
the sea. This was the opinion of all antiquity. 
These rivers flowed into immense caverns, and 
thence distributed their waters to all parts of the 
world. 

When Aristeus goes to lament the loss of his 
bees to Cyrene his mother, goddess of the little 
river Enipus in Thessaly, the river immediately 
divides itself, forming as it were two mountains 
of water, right and left, to receive him according 
to ancient and immemorial usage; after which he 
has a view of those vast and beautiful grottoes 
through which flow all the rivers of the earth; 
the Po, which descends from mount Viso in Pied- 
mont and traverses Italy; the Teveron, which 
comes from the Appennines; the Phasis, which 
issues from mount Caucasus and falls into the 
Black Sea; and numberless others. 

Virgil in this instance adopted a strange sys- 


tem of natural philosophy, in which certainly 
none but poets can be indulged. 

Such however was the credit and prevalence 
of this system, that fifteen hundred years after- 
wards 'Tasso completely imitated Virgil in his 
fourteenth canto, while imitating at the same time 
with far greater felicity Ariosto.~ An old christ- 
ian magician conducts under ground the two 
knights who are to bring back Rinaldo from the 
arms of Armida, as Melissa had rescued Rogero 
from the caresses of Alcina. This venerable 
sage makes Rinaido descend into his grotto, from 
which issue all the rivers which refresh and fer- 
tilise our earth, It isa pity that the rivers of 
America are not among the number. But as the 
Nile, the Danube, the Seine, the Jordan, and the 
Wolga, have their source in this cavern, that 
ought to be deemed sufficient. What is still 
more in conformity to the physics of antiquity, is 
the circumstance of this grotto or cavern being in 
the very centre of the earth. Of course it is here 
that Maupertuis wanted to take a tour. 


to be recollected that, in France, much positive and ob- 
vious oppression was to be rendered odious in the first 
instance, and more particularly the impudent assumption 
on the part of the clergy, of a division of the supreme 
power, and of an exclusive, and even in some respects 
of a paramount jurisdiction. It may be added, that the 
labors of Voltaire and his coadjutors in this respect have 
been as salutary and effective as they were incessant and 
laborious; and the re-action which is at this moment 
taking place, will never be able to effect more than that 
‘species of collusive junction which renders the church a 
potent, yet governable state-engine, to the increase of 
undue power in the executive and aristocracy, to whom 
‘a great part of the emoluments of the church usually find 
their way. For the existing policy of the catholic church 
under all these changes, consult the instructions of the 
Dalai Lama to his council, in the article PAaGan 
Priests,—T, 
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After admitting that rivers spring from moun- 
tains, and that both of them are essential parts of 
this great machine, let us beware how we give in 
to varying and vanishing systems. 

When Maillet imagined that the sea had form- 


‘ed the mountains, he should have dedicated his 


book to Cyrano de Bergerac. When it has been 
said also, that the great chains of mountains ex- 
tend from east to west, and that the greatest num- 
ber of rivers also flow always to the west, the 
spirit of system has been more consulted than the 
truth of nature. 

With respect to mountains, disembark at the 
Cape of Good Hope, you will perceive a chain 
of mountains from the south as far north as Mo- 
nomotapa. Only a few persons have visited that 
quarter of the world, and travelled under the 
hne in Africa. But Calpe and Abila are com- 
pletely in the direction of north and south. From 
Gibraltar to the river Guadiana, in a course di- 
rectly northward, there is a continuous range of 
mountains. New and Old Castile are covered 
with them, and the direction of them all is from 
south to north, like that of all the mountains in 
America. With respect to the rivers, they flow 
precisely according to the disposition or direction 
of the land. ‘ 

The Guadalquiver runs straight to the south 
from Villanueva to San Lucar. The Guadiana 
the same, as far as Badajos. All the rivers in the 
Gulf of Venice, except the Po, fall into the sea 
towards the south. Such is the course of the 
Rhone from Lyons to its mouth. That of the 
Seine is from the north-north-west. ‘The Rhine, 
from Basle, goes straight to the north, The 
Meuse the same, from its source to the territory - 
overflowed by its waters. ‘The Scheldt also the 
same. 

Why then should men be so assiduous in de- 
ceiving themselves, just for the pleasure of form- 
ing systems, and leading astray persons of weak 
and ignorant minds? What good can possibly 
arise from inducing a number of people (wha 
must inevitably be soon urdeceived) to believe 
that all rivers and all mountains are in a direction 
from east to west, or from west to east; that all 
mountains are covered with oyster-shells (which 
is most certainly false); that anchors have been 
found on the summit of the mountains of Swit- 
zerland; that these mountains have been formed 
by the currents of the ocean; and that limestone is 
composed entirely of sea-shells?* What! shall 
we, at the present day, treat philosophy as the 
ancients formerly treated history ? 

To return to streams and rivers. ‘The most 
important and valuable things that can be done 
in relation to them is preventing their inundations, 
and making new rivers (that is canals) out of 
those already existing, wherever the undertaking 
is practicable and beneficial. ‘This is one of the 
most useful services that ean be conferred upon 
anation. The canals of Egypt were as service- 
able as its pyramids were useless. 

With regard to the quantity of water conveyed 
along the beds of rivers, and everything relating 
to calculation on the subject, read the article 
“River,” by M. d’Alembert. It is, like every- 


* See a work entitled “‘ Singularities of Nature.”’ val, 
XXXil. 
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thing else done by him, clear, exact, and true; 
and written in a style adapted to the subject: he 
does not employ the style of 'Telemachus to dis- 
cuss subjects of natural philosophy. 


ROADS. 


Ir was not until lately that the modern nations 
of Europe began to render roads practicable and 
convenient, and to bestow on thern some beauty. 
To superintend and keep in order the roads, is 
one of the most important cares of both the Mo- 
gul and Chinese emperors. But these princes 
never attained such eminence in this department 
as the Romans. The Appian, the Aurelian, the 
Flaminian, the Emilian, and the Trajan ways 
subsist even at the present day. ‘The Romans 
alone were capable of constructing such roads, 
and they alone were capable of repairing them. 

Bergier, who has written an otherwise valuable 
book, insists much on Solomon’s employing thirty 
thousand Jews in cutting wood on mount Leba- 
non, eighty thousand in building the temple, 
seventy thousand on carriages, and three thou- 
sand six hundred in superintending the labors of 
others. We will for a moment admit it all to be 
true; yet still there is nothing said about his mak- 
ing or repairing high roads. 

Pliny informs us, that three hundred thousand 
men were employed for twenty years in building 
one of the pyramids of Egypt; I am not disposed 
to doubt it; but surely three hundred thousand 
men might have been much better employed. 
‘Those who worked on the canals in Epypt, or on 
the great wall, the canals, or highways of China; 
or those who constructed the celebrated ways of 
the Roman empire,—were much more usefully 
occupied than the three hundred thousand mise- 
rable slaves in building a pyramidal sepulchre for 
the corpse of a bigotted Egyptian. 

We are well acquainted with the prodigious 
works accomplished by the Romans, their im- 
mense excavations for lakes of water, or the beds 
of lakes formed by nature filled up, hills levelled, 
and a passage bored through a mountain by Ves- 
pasian, in the Flaminian way, for more than a 
thousand feet in length, the inscription on which 
remains at present. Pausilippo is not to be com- 
pared with it. 

The foundauons of the greater part of our 
present houses are far from being so solid as were 
the highways in the neighborhood of Rome; and 
these public ways were extended throughout the 
empire, although not upon the same scale of du- 
ration and solidity. 'To effect that would have 
required both more men and money than could 
possibly have been obtained. 

Almost all the highways of Italy were erected 
on a foundation four feet deep; when a space of 
marshy ground or bog was on the track of the 
road, it was filled up; and when any part of it 
was mountainous, its precipitousness was reduced 
to a gentle and trifling inclination from the gen- 
eral line of the road. In many parts the roads 
were supported by solid walls. 

Upon the four feet of masonry were placed 
large hewed stones of marble, nearly one foot in 
thickness, and frequently ten feet wide; they were 
indented by the chisel to prevent the slipping of 
the horses. It was difficult to say which most 
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attracted admiration—the utility, or the magnifi- 
cence, of these astonishing works. 

Nearly all of these wonderful constructions 
were raised at the public expense. Cesar re- 
paired and extended the Appian way out of his 
own private funds; those funds however con- 
sisted of the money of the Republic. 

Who were the persons employed upon these 
works? Slaves, captives taken in war, and pro- 
vincials that were not admitted to the distinction 
of Roman citizens. 'They worked by ‘corvée,’ 
as they do in France and elsewhere; but sowe 
trifling remuneration was allowed them. 

Augustus was the first who joined the Jegions 
with the people in labors upon the high roads of 
the Gauls, and in Spain and Asia. He pene- 
trated the Alps by the valley which bore his name, 
and which the Piedmontese and the French cor- 
ruptly call the ‘ Valley of Aoste.’? It was previ- 
ously necessary to bring under subjection all the 
savage hordes by which these cantons were in- 
habited? There isstill visible, between Great and 
Little St. Bernard, the triumphal arch erected by 
the senate in honor of him after this expedition. 
He again penetrated the Alps on another side 
leading to Lyons, and thence into the whole of 
Gaul. The conquered never effected for them- 
selves so much as was effected for them by their 
conquerors. 

The downfall of the Roman empire was that 
of all the public works, as also of all orderly po- 
lice, art, and industry. The great roads disap- 
peared in the Gauls, except some causeways, 
‘chaussées,’? which the unfortunate queen Brune- 
hault kept for a little time in repair. A man 
could scarcely move on horseback with safety on 
the ancient celebrated ways, which were now 
become dreadfully broken up, and impeded by 
masses of stone and mud. It was found neces- 
sary to pass over the cultivated fields; the ploughs 
scarcely effected in a month what they now easily 
accomplish in a week. The little commerce that 
|subsisted was limited to a few woollen and linen 
cloths, and some wretchedly-wrought hardwares, 
which were carried on the backs of mules to the 
fortifications or prisons called ‘ chateaux,’ situated 
in the midst of marshes, or on the tops of moun- 
tains covered with snow. 

Whatever travelling was accomplished (and it 
could be but little) during the severe seasons of 
the year, so long and so tedious in northern cli- 
mates, could be effected only by wading through 
mud or climbing over rocks. Such was the state 
of the whole of France and Germany down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Every 
individual wore boots; and in many of the cities 
of Germany, the inhabitants went into the streets 
on stilts. 

At length, under Louis XIV. were begun those 
ick roads which other nations have imitated. 

heir width was limited to sixty feet in the year 
1720, ‘They are bordered by trees in many places 
to the extent of thirty leagues from the capital, 
which has a most interesting and delightful effect. 
The Roman military ways were only sixteen feet 
wide, but were infinitely more solid. It was 
necessary to repair them every year, as is the 
practice with us. They were embellished by 
monuments, by military columns, and even by 
magnificent tombs; for it was not permitted, either 
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in Greece-or Italy, to bury the dead within the 
walls Of cities, and still less within those of tem- 
ples; to do so would have been no less an offence 
than sacrilege. It was not then as it is at present 
in our churches, in which, for a sum of money, 
ostentatious and barbarous vanity is allowed to 
deposit the dead bodies of wealthy citizens, in- 
fecting the very place where men assemble to 
adore their God in purity, and where incense 
seems to be burned solely to counteract the stench 
of varcases; while the poorer classes are deposited 
inthe adjoiningcemetery; and both unite their fatal 
influence to spread contagion among survivors. 

The emperors were almost the only persons 
whose ashes were permitted to repose in the mon- 
uments erected at Rome. 

Highways sixty feet in width occupy too much 
land; it is about forty feet more than necessary. 
France measures two hundred leagues, or there- 
abouts, from the mouth of the Rhone to the ex- 
tremity of Bretagne, and about the same from 
Perpignan to Dunkirk; reckoning the league at 
two thousand five hundred toises. This caleu- 
lation requires, merely for two great roads, a 
hundred and twenty millions of square feet of 
land, all which must of course be lost to agricul- 
ture. ‘This loss is very considerable in a coun- 
try where the harvests are by no means always 
abundant. 

An attempt was made to pave the high road 
from Orleans, which was not of the width above- 
mentioned; but it was seen, in no long time, that 
nothing could be worse contrived for a road con- 
stantly covered with heavy carriages. Of these 
hewed paving stones laid on the ground, some will 
be constantly sinking, and others rising, above the 
correct level; and the road becomes rugged, 
broken, and impracticable; it was therefore found 
necessary that the plan should be abandoned. 

Roads covered with gravel and sand require a 
renewal of labor every year: this labor interferes 
with the cultivation of land, and is ruinous to 
agriculture. 

M. Turgot,* son of the mayor of Paris, whose 
name is neyer mentioned in that city but with 
blessings, and who was one of the most enlight- 
ened, patriotic, and zealous of magistrates—and 
the humane and beneficient M. de Fontette— 
have done all in their power, in the provinces of 


* M. de Turgot, when comptroller-general, obtained 
from the justness and goodness of the king an edict which 
abolished the corvée, and substituted in its room a gene- 
ral land-tax. But he was compelled to exempt the pro- 
perty of the clergy from that tax, and to fix a part of it 
upon the ‘tailles.’_ Notwithstanding however these un- 
fortunate deductions from its general value, it was one 
of the greatest benefits that could possibly have been con- 
ferred upon the nation. This edict, registered in a bed 
of justice, was in force only for three months; but eight 
or nine generalities have followed the example of that of 
Limoges. The country is also indebted to M. ‘lurgot 
for restricting the width of roads within convenient limits. 
‘The roads which have been constructed through his in- 
fluence in Limousin, are master-pieces of workmanship, 
and formed on the same principles as the Roman ways, 
of which some remains still exist in the Gauls; while the 
roads formed upon the old system of corvée are, inevita- 
bly, exceedingly ill-constructed at first, and eternally re- 
quiring repairs, so as to be an incessant charge upon the 
people—French Ed. 


Limousin and Normandy, to correct this most 
serious inconvenience. 

It has been contended, that we should follow 
the example of Augustus and ‘Trajan, and em- 
ploy our troops in the construction of highways, 
But in that case the soldier must necessarily have 
an increase of pay; and a kingdom, which was 
nothing but a province of the Roman empire, and 
which is often involved in debt, can rarely engage 
in such undertakings as the Roman empire. ac- 
complished without difficulty. 

It is a very commendable practice in the Low 
Countries to require the payment of a moderate 
toll from all carriages, in order to keep the: pub- 
lic roads in proper repair. ‘The burden is a very 
light one. The peasant is relieved_from the old 
system of vexation and oppression, and the roads 


are in-such fine preservation as to form even an 
agreeable continued promenade, 
Canals are much more useful still. ‘The Chi- 


nese surpass all other people in these works, which 
require continual attention and repair. Louis 
XIV., Colbert, and Riquet, have immortalised 
themselves by the canal which joins the two seas. 
They have never been as yet imitated. It is no 
difficult matter to travel through a great part of 
France by canals. Nothing could be more easy _, 
in Germany than to join the Rhine to the Danube; 
but men appear to prefer ruining one another’s 
fortunes, and cutting each other’s throats about a 
few paltry villages, to extending the grand means 
of human happiness.* 


ROD. 


Tue Theurgists and ancient sages had always 
a rod with which they operated. 

Mercury passes for the first whose rod worked 
miracles. | It is asserted, that Zoroaster also bore 
a great rod. The rod of the ancient Bacchus was 
his Thyrsus, with which he separated the waters 
of the Orontes, the Hydaspus, and the Red Sea. 
The rod of Hercules was his club... Pythagoras. 
was always represented with his rod. It is. said 
it was of gold; and it is not Surprising, that hav- 
ing a thigh of gold, he should possess a rod of the . 
same metal. 

Abaris, priest of the hyperborean Apollo, who 
it is pretended was contemporary with Pythago- 
ras, was still more famous for his rod. It was 
indeed only of wood, but he traversed the air as- 
tride on it.| Porphyry and Jamblichus pretend, 
that these two grand Theurgists, Abaris and Py- 
thagoras, amicably exhibited their rods to each 
other. 

The rod, with sages, was at all times a sign 
of their superiority. The sorcerers of the privy 
council of Pharaoh at first effected as many feats 
with their rods, as Moses with his own. ‘The 
judicious Calmet informs us, in his Dissertation 
on the book of Exodus, that ‘these operations 
of the magi were not miracles, properly speaking, 
but metamorphoses, vz. singular and difficult in- 
deed, but nevertheless neither contrary to nor 
above the laws of nature.” (The rod of Moses 
had the superiority which it ought to have over 
those of the Chotins of Egypt. 


“* Tt may be observed, that many of these hints of 
Voltaire have been subsequently attended to,—T. 
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Not only did the rod of Aaron share in the 
honor of the prodigies of that of his brother Moses, 
but he performed some admirable things with his 
own. No one can be ignorant that, out of thir- 
teen rods, Aaron’s alone blossomed, and bore buds 
and flowers of almonds. 

‘The devil, who, as is well-known, is a wicked 
aper of the deeds of saints, would also have his 
rod or wand, with which he gratified the sorcer- 
ers. Medea and Circe were always armed with 
this mysterious instrument. Hence, a magician 
never appears at the opera without this rod, and 
on which account they call their parts, “ roles de 
baguette.” 

No performer with cups and balls can manage 
his hey presto! without his rod or wand, 

Springs of water and hidden treasures are dis- 
covered by the means of a rod made of a hazel 
twig, which fails not to press the hand of a fool 
who holds it too fast, but which turns about easily 
in that of a knave. M. Formey, secretary of the 
academy of Berlin, explains this phenomenon by 
that of the loadstone. All the conjurors of past 
times, it was thought, repaired to a sabbath or 
assembly on a magic rod or ona broom-stick; and 
judges, who were no conjurors, burned them. 

Birchen rods are formed of a handful of twigs 
of that tree with which malefactors are scourged 
on the back. It is indecent and shameful to 
scourge in this manner the posteriors of young 
boys and girls; a punishment which was former- 
ly that of slaves. I have seen, in some colleges, 
barbarians who have stripped children almost 
naked, a kind of executioner, often intoxicated, 
lacerate them with long rods, which frequently 
covered them with blood and produced extreme 
inflammation. Others struck them more gently, 
which from natural causes has been known to 
produce consequences, especially in females, 
scarcely less disgusting. 

By an incomprehensible species of police, the 
jesuits of Paraguay whipped the fathers and mo- 
thers of families on their posteriors.* Had there 
been no other motive for driving out the jesuits, 
that would have sufficed.t 


ROME (COURT OF). 


Berore the time of Constantine, the bishop of 
Rome was considered by the Roman magistrates, 
who were unacquainted with our holy religion, 
only as the chief of a secret sect, frequently tol- 
erated by the government, but sometimes experi- 
encing from it capital punishment. The names 
of the first disciples, who were by birth Jews, and 


* See the voyage of M. Bourgainville, and letters on 
Paraguay. 

+ At the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in the convent in which the girls were shut up who were 
torn from the arms of their parents, they were fiercely 
whipped when they refused to assist at mass on Sundays. 
When the nuns thought themselves not strong enough, 
they demanded assistance from the garrison, and the 
whipping was executed by grenadiers in the presence of 
an officer, (History of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes.) A sense of decency and propriety is driving 
this disgusting practice gradually from the public and pri- 
vate schools of Great Britain, and with the existing gen- 
eration of prejudiced pedagogues it will most probably 
expire altogether.—T. 
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of their successors, who governed the little flock 
concealed in the immense city of Rome, were ab- 
solutely unknown by all the Latin writers. We 
well know that everything was changed, and in 
what manner everything was changed, under 
Constantine. ‘ ° 

The bishop of Rome, protected and enriched 
as he was, was always in subjection to the em- 
perors, like the bishop of Constantinople, and of 
Nicomedia, and every other, not making even the 
slightest pretension to the shadow of sovereign 
authority. Fatality, which guides the affairs of 
the universe, finally established. the power of the 
ecclesiastical Roman court, by the hands of the 
barbarians who destroyed the empire. 

The ancient religion, under which the Romans 
had been victorious for such a series of ages, sub- 
sisted still in the hearts of the population, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of persecution, when, 
in the four hundred and eighth year of our era, 
Alaric invaded Italy and besieged Rome. Pope 
Innocent I. indeed did not think proper to forbid 
the inhabitants of that city from sacrificing to the 
gods in the capitol, and in the other temples, in 
order to obtain the assistance of heaven against 
the Goths. But this same pope Innocent, if we 
may credit Zosimus and Orosius, was one of the 
deputation sent to treat with Alaric, a cireum- 
stance which shows that the pope was at that 
time a person of considerable consequence. 

When Attila’ came to ravage Italy in 452, by 
the same right which the Romans themselves had 
exercised over so many and such powerful na- 
tions; by the right of Clovis, of the Goths, of the 
Vandals, and the Heruli, the emperor sent pope 
Leo J., assisted by two personages of consular 
dignity, to negociate with that conqueror. I have 
no doubt, that agreeably to what we are positive- 
ly told, St. Leo was accompanied by an angel, 
armed with a flaming sword, which made the 
king of the Huns tremble, although he had no 
faith in angels, and a single sword was not ex- 
ceedingly likely to inspire him with fear. This 
miracle is very finely painted in the Vatican, and 
nothing can be clearer than that it never would 
have been painted, unless it had actually been 
true. What particularly vexes and perplexes me 
is, this angel’s suffering Aquileia, and the whole 
of Illyria, to be sacked and ravaged, and also his 
not preventing Genseric, at a later period, from 
giving up Rome to his soldiers for fourteen days 
of plunder. It was evidently not the angel of ex- 
termination. 

Under the exarchs, the credit and influence of 
the popes augmented, but even then they had not 
the smallest degree of civil power. ‘The Roman 
bishop, elected by the people, craved protection 
for the bishop of Ravenna, of the exar.h, who 
had the power of confirming or of cancelling the 
election. 

After the exarchate was destroyed by the Lom- 
bards, the Lombard kings were desirous of be- 
coming masters also of the city of Rome; no- 
thing could certainly be more natural. 

Pepin, the usurper of France, would not suffer 
the Lombards to usurp that capital, and so be- 
come too powerful against himself; nothing again 
can be more natural than this. 

It is pretended that Pepin, and his son Charle- 
magne, gave to the Roman bishops many lands 
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of the exarchate, which was designated the Jus- 
tices of St. Peter (“les Justices de St. Pierre.” 
Such is the real origin of their temporal power. 
From this period, these bishops appear to have 
assiduously exerted themselves to obtain some- 
thing of rather more consideration and conse- 
quence than these justices. 

_ We are in possession of a letter from pope Ad- 
rian I, to Charlemagne, in which he says, ‘The 
pious liberality of the emperor Constantine the 
Great, of sacred memory, raised and exalted, in 
the time of the blessed Roman pontiff Sylvester, 
the holy Roman church, and conferred upon it 
his own power in this portion of Italy.” 

From this time, we perceive, it was attempted 
to. make the world believe in what is called the 
Donation of Constantine, which was, in the se- 
quel, for a period of five hundred years, not mere- 
ly regarded as an article of faith, but as an in- 
contestable truth. ‘To entertain doubts on the 
subject of this donation, included at once the 
crime of treason aid the guilt of mortal sin.* 

After the death of Charlemagne, the bishop 
augmented his authority in Rome from day to 
_ day; but centuries passed away before he came 
to be considered as a sovereign prince. Rome 
had for a very long period a patrician municipal 
government, 

Pope John XII., whem Otho I., emperor of 
Germany, procured to be deposed in a sort of 
council, in 963, as simoniacal, incestuous, sodom- 
itical, an atheist, and in league with the devil, 
was the first man in Italy as patrician and consul, 
before he became bishop of Rome; and notwith- 
standing all these titles and claims, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of the celebrated Marosia his 
mother, his authority was always questioned and 
contested. 

4Gregory VII., who from the rank of a monk 
became pope, and then pretended to depose kings 
and bestow empires, far from being in fact com- 
plete master of Rome, died under the protection, 
or rather as the prisoner of those Norman princes 
who conquered the two Sicilies, of which he con- 
sidered himself the paramount lord. 

In the grand schism of the west, the popes who 
contended for the empire of the world, supported 
themselves frequently on alms. 

It is a fact not a little extraordinary, that the 
popes did not become rich till after the period 
when they dared not to exhibit themselves at 
Rome. 

According to Villani, Bertrand de Goth, Cle- 
‘ment. V. of Bordeaux, who passed his life in 
France, sold benefices publicly, and Jeft behind 
him vast treasures. 

The same Villani asserts, that he died worth 
twenty-five millions of gold florins. St. Peter’s 
patrimony could not certainly have brought him 
such a sum. 

In a word, down to the time of Innocent VIII. 
who made himself master of the castle of St. 
Angelo, the popes never possessed in Rome ac- 
tual sovereignty. 

Their spiritual authority was undoubtedly the 
foundation of their temporal; but had they con- 
fined themselves to imitating the conduct of St. 
Peter, whose place it was pretended they filled, 


+ See the article DonATION. 
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they would never have obtained any other king- 
dom than that of heaven. Their policy always 
contrived to prevent the emperors from establish- 
ing themselves at Rome, notwithstanding the fine 
and flattering title of ‘King of the Romans.” 
The Guelph faction always prevailed in Italy over 
the Ghibeline. ‘The Romans were more disposed 
to obey an Italian priest than a German king. 

In the civil wars, which the quarrel between 
the empire and the priesthood excited and kept 
alive for a period of five hundred years, many 
lords obtained sovereignties, sometimes in quality 
of vicars of the empire, and sometimes in that of 
vicars of the holy see. Such were the princes of 
Este at Ferrara, the Bentivoglios at Bologna, the 
Malatestas at Rimini,-the Manfredis-at Iaenza, 
the Bagliones at Perouse, the Ursins in Anguil- 
lara_and in Serveti, the Colonnas in Ostia, the 
Riarios at Forli, the Montefeltros in Urbino, the 
Varanos in Camerino, and the Gravinas in Seni- 
gaghia. 

All these lords had as much right to the terri- 
tories they possessed, as the popes had to the pat- 
rimony of St. Peter; both were founded upon 
donations. ~~ 

It is known m what manner pope Alexander 
VI. made use of his bastard to invade and take 
possession of all these principalities. g 

King Louis XII. obtained from that pope the 
cancelling of his marriage, after a cohabitation 
of eighteen years, on condition of his assisting 
the usurper. 

The assassinations committed by Clovis to gain 
possession of the territories of the petty kings who 
were his neighbors, bear no comparison to the 
horrors exhibited on this occasion by Alexander 
and his son. é 

The history of Nero himself is less abomina- 
ble; the atrocity of whose crimes was not increas- 
ed by the pretext of religion; and it is worth ob- 
serving, that at the very time these diabolical ex- 
cesses were performed, the kings of Spain and 
Portugal were suing to that pope, one of them for 
America, and the other for Asia, which the mon- 
ster accordingly granted them in the name of that 
God he pretended to represent. It is also worth 
observing, that not fewer than a hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims flocked to his jubilee, and prostrat- 
ed themselves in adoration of his person. 

Julius IJ. completed what Alexander VI. had 
begun. Louis XII., born to become the dupe of 
all his neighbors, assisted Julius in seizing upon 
Bologna and Perouse. That unfortunate mon- 
arch, in return for his services, was driven out of 
Italy, and excommunicated by the very pope 
whom the archbishop of Auch, the king’s ambas- 


}sador at Rome, addressed with the words ‘ your 
, ¥ 


wickedness” instead of your holiness. 

To complete his mortification, Anne of Bre- 
tagne, his wife, a woman as devout as she was 
imperious, told him in plain terms, that he would 
be damned for going to war with the pope. 

If Leo X. and Clement VII. lost so many states 
which withdrew from the papal communion, their 
power continued no less absolute than before over 
the provinces which still adhered to the catholic 
faith. 

The court of Rome excommunicated the em- 
peror Henry III. and declared Henry IV. unwor 
thy to reign. 
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It still draws large sums from all the catholic 
states of Germany, from Hungary, Poland, Spain, 
and France. Its ambassadors take precedence 
of all others; it is no longer sufficiently powerful 
to carry on war; and its weakness is in fact its 
happiness. ‘The ecclesiastical state is the only 
one that has regularly enjoyed the advantages of 
peace since the sacking of Rome by the troops 
of Charles V. It appears, that the popes have 
been often treated like the gods of the Japanese, 
who are sometimes presented with offerings of 
gold, and sometimes thrown into the river. 


ROCHESTER.* 


Tue reputation of lord Rochester is well 
known. St. Evremont spoke a great deal of 
him, but has made known, of the famous Roches- 
ter, nothing but the man of pleasure, the man of 
intrigue. I would wish to make him known as a 
man of genius and a great poet. Among other 
of his works, sparkling with that ardent imagina- 
tion peculiar to himself, he produced some satires 
on the same subjects which were selected by our 
celebrated Despreaux. I know of nothing that 
can be more useful to improve the taste, than the 
comparison of great geniuses, who have exercis- 
ed themselves on the same subjects. Here is the 
way in which Despreaux speaks against human 
reason, in his Satire on Man:t— 


Nevertheless to see him filled up with light vapors, 
Feeding his fancy with the most splendid chimeras, 
He alone of natare is the basis and support, 

And the tenth heaven turns for himself only. 

Of all the animals here below he is the master; 
Who is he that will deny it? say you. I perhaps, 
That pretended master who gives them laws, 

That king of animals: how many kings has he? 


Here is nearly the way in which the earl of 
Rochester expresses himself, in his satire on man; 
but the reader must always recollect that these 
are free translations of English poets, and that 
the fetters of our versification, and the nice decen- 
cy of our language cannot give an equivalent of 
the impetuous license of the English style.t 


Were I, who to my cost already am 

One of those strange prodigious creatures, man, 
A spirit free, to choose for my own share, 

What sort of flesh and blood I pleased to wear, 
I'd be a dog, a monkey, or a bear, 

Or anything, but that vain animal, 

Who is so proud of being rational. 

The senses are too gross, and he ’JI contrive 

A sixth, to contradict the other five; 

And, before certain instinct, will prefer 

Reason, which fifty times for one does err; 
Reason, an ignis fatwus of the mind, 

Which leaves the light of nature, sense, behind: 
Pathless and dangerous, wandering ways it takes, 
Through error’s fenny bogs, and thorny brakes; 
Whilst the misguided follower climbs with pain 
Mountains of whimsies, heap’d in his own brain: 
Stumbling from thought to thought, falls headlong down 
Into Doubt’s boundless sea, where like to drown 
Books bear him up a while, and make him try 
To swim with bladders of philosophy; 


* Baltimore MS.—K. 
+ The French poetry is here omitted,—K, 
+ Tbid.—K. 


In hopes still to o’ertake the skipping light, 

The vapor dances in his dazzled sight, 

Till, spent, it leaves him to eternal night. 

Then Old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to Death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long; 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 

Huddled in dirt, this reasoning engine lies, 

Who was so proud, so witty, and so wise: 

Pride drew him in, as cheats their bubbles catch, 

And made him venture to be made a wretch: 

His wisdom did his happiness destroy, 

Aiming to know the world he should enjoy: 

And wit was his vain, frivolous pretence, 

Of pleasing others at his own expense; 

For wits are treated Just like common whores, ' 

First they ’re enjoy’d, and then kick’d out of doors: 

The pleasure past, a threatening doubt remains, 

That frights th’ enjover with succeeding pains. 

Women and men of wit, are dangerous tools, 

And ever fatal to admiring fools. 

Pleasure allures; and when fops escape, 

°T is not that they are lov’d, but fortunate; 

And therefore what they fear, at heart they hate. 

But now, methinks, some formal band and beard 

Takes me to task: come on, Sir, I’m prepar’d. 

Then, by your favor, anything that ’s writ, 

Against this gibing, jingling knack, call’d wit, 

Likes me abundantly; but you ’Il take care, 

Upon this point, not to be too severe; 

Perhaps my Muse were fitter for this part; 

For, 1 profess, I can be very smart 

On wit, which I abhor with all my heart. 

I long to lash it in some sharp essay, 

But your grand indiscretion bids me stay, 

And turns my tide of ink another way. 

What rage ferments in your degenerate mind, 

To make you rail at reason and mankind ? 

Blessed glorious man, to whom alone kind heaven 

An everlasting soul has freely given; 

Whom his great Maker took such care to make, 

That from himself he did the image take, 

And this fair frame in shining reason drest, 

To dignify his nature above beast: 

Reason, by whose aspiring influence, 

We take a flight beyond material sense, 

Dive into mysteries, then soaring pierce 

The flaming limits of the universe; 

Search heaven and hell, find out what ’s acted there, 

And give the world true grounds of hope and fear. 
Hold, mighty man, I ery; all this we know 

From the pathetic pen of Ingeld, 

From Patrick’s Pilgrim, Sibb’s Soliloquies, 

And *t is this very reason I despise. 

This supernatural gift, that makes a mite 

Think he ’s the image of the Infinite; 

Comparing his short life, void of all rest, 

To the Eternal and the Ever-blest: 

This busy puzzling stirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out, 

Filling with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 

The reverend bedlams, colleges and schools, 

Borne on whose wings, each heavy set can pierce 

The limits of the boundless universe. 

So charming ointments make an old witch fly, 

And bear a crippled carcass through the sky; 

°T is this exalted power, whose business lies 

In nonsense and impossibilities: 

This made a whimsical philosopher, 

Before the spacious world his tub prefer; 

And we have many modern coxcombs, who 

Retire to think, ’cause they have nought to do. 

But thoughts were given for actions’ government, 
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Where-action ceases, thought ’s impertinent. 

Our sphere of actiow is life’s happiness, 

And he that thinks beyond, thinks like an ass. 

Thus whilst against false reasoning I inveigh, 

I own right reason, which T would obey; 

That reason, which distinguishes by sense, 

And gives us rules of good and ill from thence; 

That bounds desires with a reforming will, 

‘To keep them more in vigor not to kill: 

Your reason hinders, mine helps to enjoy, 

Renewing appetites, yours would destroy. 

My reason is my friend, yours is a cheat; 

Hunger calls out, my reason bids me eat; 

Perversely yours, your appetite does mock; 

This asks for food; that answers, what ’s a clock? 
This plain distinction, Sir, your doubt secures; 

°T is not true reason I despise, but yours. 

Thus I think reason righted; but for man, 

Ill ne’er recant, defend him if you can. 

For all his pride, and his philosophy, 

"Lis evident beasts are, in their degree, 

As wise at least, and better far than he. 

‘Those creatures are the wisest, who attain, 

By surest means, the ends at which they aim. 

Tf therefore Jowler finds, and kills his hare, 

Better than Meres supplies committee-chair; | 

Though one’s a statesman, th’ other but a hound, 

Jowler in justice will be wiser found. 

You see how far man’s wisdom here extends: 

Look next if human nature makes amends; 

Whose principles are most generous and just; 

And to whose morals you would sooner trust: 

Be judge yourself, I *Il bring it to the test, 

Which is the basest creature, man or beast: 

Birds feed on birds, beasts on each other prey, 

But savage man alone does man betray. 

Prest by necessity, they kill for food; 

Man undoes man, to do himself no good: 

With teeth and claws by nature arm’d, they hunt 

Nature’s allowance, to supply their want. 

But man with smiles, embraces, friendships, praise, 

Inhumanly his fellow’s life betrays; 

With voluntary pains works his distress; 

Not through necessity, but wantonness. 

For hunger or for love, they bite or tear, 

Whilst wretched man is still in. arms for fear: 

For fear he arms, and is of arms afraid, 

From fear to fear successively betray’d; 

Base fear, the source whence his base passions came, 

His boasted honor, and his dear-bought fame: 

The lust of power, to which he ’s such a slave, 

And for the which alone he dares be brave; 

To which his various projects are design’d, 

Which makes him generous, affable, and kind; 

For which he takes such pains to be thought wise, 

And screws his actions in a fore’d disguise; 

Leads a most tedious life, in misery, 

Under Jaborious, mean hypocrisy, 

Look to the bottom of his vast design; 

Wherein man’s wisdom, power, and glory join; 

The good he acts, the ill he does endure, 

*T is all for fear, to make himself secure, 

Merely for safety, after fame thev thirst; 

For all men would be cowards if they durst, 

And honesty’s against all common sense; 

Men must be knaves; ’t is in their own defence 

Mankind is honest; if you think it fair, 

Amongst known cheats, to play upon the square, 

You “il be undone 

Nor can weak truth your reputation save; 

The knaves will all agree to call you knave. 

Wrong’d shall he live, insulted 0’er, opprest 

Who dares be less a villain than the rest. 
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‘Thus here you see what human nature craves, 
Most men are cowards, al! men should be knaves. 
The difference lies, as far as I can see, 

Not in the thing itself, but the degree; 

And all the subject matter of debate, 

Is only who ’s a knave of the first rate. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


All this with indignation have IT hurl’d, 
At the pretending part of the proud world, 
Who, swoln with selfish vanity, devise 
False freedoms, holy cheats, and formal lies, 
Over their fellow-slaves to tyrannise. 

But if in court so just a man there be, 
(In court a just man, yet unknown to me) 
Who does his needful flattery direct, 

‘Not to oppress and ruin, but protect; 
Since flattery, which way soever laid, 

Ts still a tax on that unhappy trade; 

If so upright a statesman you can find, 
Whose passions bend to his unbias’d mind 
Who does his arts and policies apply, 

To raise his country, not his family. 

Is there a mortal who on God relies? 
Whose life his faith and doctrine justifies ? 
Not one blown up with vain aspiring pride, 

Who for reproof of sins, does man deride: 
Whose envious heart with saucy eloquence, 
Dares chide at kings, and rail at men of sensey 
Who in his talking vents more peevish lies, 
More bitter railings, scandals, calumnies, 
Than at a gossiping are thrown about, 

When the good wives drink free and then fall out. 
None of the sensual tribe, whose talents lie 

In avarice, pride, in sloth, and gluttony; 

Who bunt preferment, but abhor good lives, 
Whose lust exalted to that height arrives, 
They act adultery with their own wives; 

And, ere a score of years completed be, 

Can from the lofty stage of honor see, 

Half a Jarge parish their own progeny. 

Nor doating who would be ador’d, 

For domineering at the council-board, 

A greater fop, in business at fourscore, 

I’onder of serious toys, affected more, 

Than the gay glittering fool at twenty proves, 
With all his noise, his tawdry clothes, and loves. 

But a meek humble man of modest sense, 
Who, preaching peace, does practise continence; 
Whose pious life ’s a proof he does believe 
Mysterious truths, which no man can conceive. 
If upon earth there dwell such godlike men, 

Ill here recant my paradox to them; 

Adore those shrines of virtue, homage pay, 

And, with the thinking world, their laws obey, 
If such there are, yet grant me this at least, 

Man differs more from man, than man from beast. 


? 


Whether those ideas are true or false, it is most 
certain that they are expressed with such energy 
as makes the poet. I will carefully abstain to in- 
quire into the thing as a philosopher, and to lay 
aside the pencil to take up the compass; my only 
object is to make known the genius of the English 
poet. 


SAMMONOCODOM. 


> 
Ir I remember right, Sammonocodom, the gud. 
of the Siamese, was born of a young virgin, und 
reared ona flower. In like manner, the grand- 
mother of Genghis was pregnant by a ray of the 
sun. The emperor of China also, Kien Long, 
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now gloriously reigning, assures us positively, in 
his fine poem of *‘ Moukden,? that his great-grand- 
mother was a very beautiful virgin, who became 
the mother of a race of heroes through eating 
cherries. ‘Thus Danaé was the mother of Per- 
seus; Rhea Silvia of Romulus. Thus Arlequin 
was right in saying, on sceing all that passed in 
the world: 

«Tutto il mondo é fatto come la nostra farniglia.”’ 

¢* All the world is formed like our family.” 


The religion of this Siamese proves to us that 
no legislator ever taught immorality. ‘Yake no- 
tice, reader, that the morality of Brama, of Zo- 
roaster, Numa, Thaut, Pythagoras, Mahomet, 
and even of the fish Oannes, is the same. I have 
often said, that a man would be stoned who should 
preach relaxed morals; and this is why the jesuits 
themselves have had such austere preachers. 

The rules which Sammonocodom gives to the 
talapoins, his disciples, are as severe as those of 
St. Basil and St. Bennet. 

«Fly from singing, dances, assemblies, and all 
which can soften the soul.” 

«* Have neither gold nor silver.” 

‘Speak only of justice, and labor for her 
alone.” 

‘Sleep little, eat little, and have but one coat.” 

«¢ Never jest.” 

‘* Meditate in secret, and reflect often on the 
frailty of human things.” 

By what fatality, by what misfortune, has it 
happened, that in all countries the excellence of 
so holy and necessary a morality has always been 
dishonored by extravagant stories, and by more 
ridiculous prodigies than all the fables of the 
Metamorphoses? Why is there not a single re- 
ligion, the precepts of which are not those of a 
sage, and the dogmas those of a fool? It is well 
understood that I except our own, which is in- 
finitely wise in all senses. 

Is it not, that legislators contenting themselves 
with giving useful and reasonable precepts, the 
disciples and commentators on the first disciples 
would improve upon them? ‘They have said— 
We shall not be sufficiently respected, if our 
founder does not boast something supernatural 
and divine. Our Numa must absolutely have had 
meetings with the nymph Keeria; one of the 
thighs of Pythagoras must be of pure gold; and 
the mother of Sammonocodom must be a virgin, 
eyen while bringing him forth; he must be born 
on a rose, and become a god. 

The first Chaldeans have only transmitted to 
us some very honest moral precepts; this is not 
sufficient—it is much finer, that these precepts 
should have been announced by a pike which 
euine twice a day from the bottom of the Ku- 
phrates to preach a sermon. 

‘hese unlucky disciples, these detestable com- 
mentators, have not foreseen that they might 
pervert mankind. All reasonable people say— 
These are very good precepts; I might have said 
as much myself; but as to these doctrines, they 
are impertinent, absurd, revolting, and capable 
of disgracing the best precepts in® the world. 
What follows? ‘These reasonable people have 
passions like the talapoins, and the stronger these 
passions are, the more boldly they will exclaim— 
My talapoins have deceived me on the doctrine, 
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they may also have deceived me as to the maxims 
which oppose my passions. "Phey then shake off 
the yoke, because it has been awkwardly put on, 
and no longer believe in God, because they see 
clearly that Sammonocodom is not God. I have 
already informed my dear reader of this in sev- 
eral passages, whilst | was at Siam, and I have 
conjured him to believe in God in spite of the 
talapoins, 2 

The reverend father Tachard, who was so 
much amused in the vessel with the young Des- 
touches, a midshipman, who afterwards composed 
the music of the opera of Issé, well knows that 
what I say is very true. ’ 


Of a Younger Brother of the God Sammo- 
nocodom. 


See whether I have been wrong in frequently 
exhorting my readers to define terms, and to avoid 
ambiguity. A foreign word, which you very 
badly translate by the word god, makes you fall 
a thousand times into very great errors. The 
supreme essence, the supreme intelligence, the 
soul of nature, the great being, the eternal ge- 
ometrician who has arranged everything with or- 
der, weight, and measure,—that is God. But 
when we give the same name to Mercury, to the 
Roman emperors, to Priapus, to the divinity of 
nipples, the divinity of our nether ends, to the 
wind-escaping god, to the god of privies, we un- 
derstand it no longer; we know not where or 
what it is. A Jewish judge, a sort of bailiff, is 
called god in our holy seriptures; and an angel is 
called a god. The name of gods is given to the 
idols of some little neighboring nations of the 
Jewish hordes. 

Sammonocodom, properly speaking, is not a 
god; and one proof that he is not a god is, that 
he became one, and that he had a brother named 
Thevatat, who was hanged and damned. 

Now it is not strange that in a family there 
should be one clever man who makes his fortune, 
and another ill-advised one who is punished by 
Justice. Sammonocodom became a saint; he was 
canonized in the Siamese manner: and his brother, 
who was a wicked rake, and who was crucified, 
went into hell, where he still remains. 

Our travellers have related, that when we 
would preach a crucified God to them, they laugh 
at us. ‘They tell us that the cross might have 
been the punishment of the brother of a god, but 
not of a god himself. This reasoning appears 
plausible enough, but it is not convincing in good 
logic; for since the true God gave to Pilate power 
to crucify himself, he might much more reason- 
ably give power to crucify his brother. Indeed 
Jesus Christ had a brother, St. James, who was 
stoned, and who was not the less a god. The 
bad actions imputed to Thevatat, brother of the 
god Sammonocodom, is a still weaker argument 
against the abbé de Choisi and father Tachard, 
for it might very well happen, that Thevatat was 
unjustly hanged, and that he merited heaven, in- 
stead of being damned; all which amounts to a 
nice point. As to the rest, it is demanded, how 
father ‘Tachard, in so little time, could learn 
sufficient of Siamese to dispute with the tala- 
poins? 

We answer, that Tachard understood the Sia- 
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mese language precisely as Francis Xavier un- 
derstood the Indian. 


= ty 


SAMOTHRACE, 


Wuerner the celebrated isle of Samothrace| 
be at the mouth of the river Hebrus, as it is said | 
to be in almost all the geographical dictionaries, 
or whether it be twenty miles distant from it, 
which is in fact the case, is not what I am now 
investigating. 

‘This isle was for a long time the most famous 
in the whole archipelago, and even in the whole 
world. dts deities called Cabiri, its hierophants, 
and its mysteries, conferred upon it as much re- 
putation as was obtained not long since by St. 

atrick’s cave in Ireland.* 

This Samothrace, the modern name of which 
is Samandrachi, is a rock covered with a very thin 
and barren soil, and inhabited by poor fishermen. 
They would be extremely surprised at being told 
of the glory which was formerly connected with 
their island; and they would probably ask, What 
is glory? 

; i inquire, what were these hierophants, these 
holy freemasons, who celebrated their ancient 
mysteries in Samothrace, and whence did they 
and their gods Cabiri come? 

It is not probable that these poor people came 
from Phenicia, as Bochart infers by a long train 
of Hebrew etymologies, and as the abbé Barrier, 
after him, is of opinion also. It is not in this 
manner that gods gain establishments in the 
world. ‘They are like conquerors who subjugate 
mations, not all at once, but one after another. 
The distance from Phenicia to this wretched island 
is too greatto admit of the supposition that the 
gods of the wealthy Sidon and the proud Tyre 
should come to coop themselves up in this her- 
mitage. Hierophants are not such fools. 

The fact is, that there were gods of the Cabiri, 
priests of the Cabiri, and mysteries of the Cabiri, 
in this contemptible and miserable island. Not 
only does Herodotus mention them, but the Phe- 
nician historian Sanchoniathon, who lived long 
before Herodotus, speaks of them in those frag- 
ments which have been so fortunately preserved 
by Eusebius. What is worse still, this Sancho- 
niathon, who certainly lived before the period in| 

which Moses flourished, cites the great Thaut, 
the first Hermes, the first Mercury of Egypt; and 
this same great Thaut lived eight hundred years 
before Sanchoniathon, as that Phenician acknowl- 
edges himself. 

The Cabiri were therefore in estimation and 


* This cave of St. Patrice, or St. Patrick, is one of the 
gates of purgatory. ‘The ceremonies and ordeals to which 
the monks subjected the pilgrims who came to visit this 
formidable cave, were exceedingly similar to those which 
were connected with the mysteries of Isis and Samo- 
‘thrace. Those of our readers who may be disposed to a 
studious examination and full comprehension of the ques- 
tions to which we direct their attention, will perceive with 
some degree of satisfaction, that the same knaveries and 
extravagances which they may have observed in their own 


country have not been exclusively confined to that, but 
have in fact made the circuit of the world, and all for the 
sake of honor snd profit. See the extract from the pur- 
gatory of St. Patrick, by M. Sinner. 
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honor, two thousand and three or four hundred 
years before the christian era. : 

Now, if you are desirous of knowing whence 
those gods of the Cabiri, established in Samo- 
thrace, came, does it not seem probable that they 


jcame from Thrace, the country nearest to that 


island, and that that small island was granted 
them as a theatre on which to act their farces, 
and pick up a little money? Orpheus might very 
possibly be the prime minstrel of these gods, 

But who were these gods? ‘They were what 
all the gods of antiquity were, phantoms invented 
by coarse and vulgar knaves, sculptured by arti- 
sans coarser still, and adored by brutes having the 


|name of men. 


There were three sorts of Cabiri; for, as we 
have already observed, everything in antiquity 
was done by threes. 

Orpheus could not have made his appearance 
in the world until long after the invention uf these 
three gods; for he admits only one in his mys- 
teries I am much disposed to consider Orpheus 
as having been a strict socinian. 

I regard the ancient gods Cabiri as having been 
the -first gods of Thrace, whatever Greek names 
may have been afterwards given to them. 

There is something however still more curious, 
respecting the history of Samothrace. Weknow 
that Greece and ‘Thrace were formerly afflicted 
by many inundations. We have read of the 
deluges of Deucaleon and Ovyges. The isle of 
Samothrace boasted of a yet more ancient deluge; 
and its deluge corresponds, in point of time, with 
the period in which it is contended that the an- 
cient king of Thrace, Xixuter, lived, whom we 
have spoken of under the article Ararat, 

You may probably recollect, that the gods of 
Xixuter, or Xissuter, who were in all probability 
the Cabiri, commanded him to build a vessel about 
thirty thousand feet long, and a hundred and 
twelve wide; that this vessel sailed for a long 
time over the mountains of Armenia during the 
deluge; that, having taken on board with him 
some pigeons and many other domestic animals, 
he let loose his pigeons to ascertain whether the 
waters had withdrawn; and that they returned 
covered with dirt and slime, which induced Xixuter 
to resolve on disembarking from his immense 
vessel. 

You will say that it is a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that Sanchoniathon does not make 
any mention of this curious adventure. I reply, 
that it is impossible for us to decide whether it was 
mentioned in his history or not, as Eusebius, who 
has only transmitted to us some fragments of this 
very ancient historian, had no particular induce- 
ment to quote any passage that might have ex- 
isted in his work respecting the ship and pigeons. 
Berosus however relates the case, and he connects 
it with the marvellous, according to the general 
practice of the ancients. 

The inhabitants of Samothrace had erected 
monuments of this deluge. 

What is more extraordinary and astonisbug 
still is, as indeed we have already partly re- 
marked, that neither Greece, nor ‘Thrace, nor 
the people of any other country, ever knew any- 
thing of the real and great deluge, the deluge of 
Noah. 


How could it be possible, we once more ask, 
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that an event so awful and appalling as that of 
the submersion of the whole earth should be un- 
known by the survivors? How could the name 
of our common father Noah, who repeopled the 
world, be unknown to all those who were in- 
debted to him for life? It is the most prodigious 
of all prodigies, that, of so many grandchildren, 
not one should have ever spoken of his grand- 
father! 

I have applied to all the learned men that [ 
have seen, and said, Have you ever met with any 
old work in Greek, ‘Tuscan, Arabian, Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Indian, Persian, or Chinese, in which 
the name of Noah is to be found? They have 
all replied in the negative. This isa fact that 
perpetually perplexes and confounds me. 

But that the history of this universal inunda- 
tion should be found in a single page of a book 
written in the wilderness by fugitives, and that 
this page should have been unknown to all the 
rest of the world till about nine hundred years 
after the foundation of Rome,—this perfectly 
petrifies me. I cannot recover from its impres- 
sion. The effect is completely overpowering. 
My worthy reader, let us both together exclaim 
—<0O altitudo ignorantiarum!” ‘O! the height 
of ignorance!” 


e 


SAMSON. 


In quality of poor alphabetical compilers, col- 
lectors of anecdotes, gatherers of trifles, pickers 
of rags at the corners of the streets, we glorify 
ourselves with all the pride attached to our sub- 
lime science, on having discovered that ‘Samson 
the Strong,’ a tragedy, was played at the close 
of the sixteenth century, in the town of Rouen, 
and that it was printed by Abraham Couturier. 
John Milton, long time a schoolmaster of London, 
afterwards Latin secretary to the protector, Crom- 
well,—Milton, the author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘Paradise Regained,’ wrote the tragedy of ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes;’ and it is very unfortunate that we 
cannot tell in what year. 

We know however, that it has been printed 
with a preface, in which wuch is boasted, by one 
of our brethren, the commentator named Pareeus, 
who first perceived by the force of his genius, 
that the Apocalypse is a tragedy. On the strength 
of this discovery he divided the Apocalypse into 
five acts, and inserted chorusses worthy of the 
elegance and fine nature of the piece. ‘The au- 
thor of this preface speaks to us of the fine tra- 
gedies of St. Gregory of Nanzianzen. He as- 
serts, that a tragedy should never have more than 
five acts, and to prove it, he gives us the ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes’ of Milton, which has but one. 
Those who like elaborate declamation will be 
satisfied with this piece. 

A comedy of Samson was played for a long 
time in Italy. A translation of it was made in 
Paris in 1717, by one named Romagnesi; it was 
represented on the French theatre of the pre- 
tended Italian comedy, formerly the palace of the 
dukes of Burgundy. It was published, and dedi- 
vated to the duke of Orleans, regent of France. 

In this sublime piece, Arlequin, the servant of 
Samson, fights with a turkey-cock, whilst his 
master carries oft the gates of Gaza on his 
shoulders 
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| In 1732, it was wished to represent, at the 
|opera of Paris, a tragedy of Samson, set to 
| music by the celebrated Rameau; but it was not 
‘permitted. There was neither Arlequin nor tur- 
key-cock; but. the thing appeared too serious; 
besides, certain people were very glad to mortify 
Rameau, who possessed great talents. 
that time they performed the opera of ‘ Jephtha,’ 
extracted from the Old, and the comedy of the 
‘Prodigal Son,’ from the New Testament. 

There is an old edition of the ‘Samson Ago- 
nistes’ of Milton, preceded by an abridgment of 
the history, of the hero. The following is this 
abridgment :— 

The Jews, to whom God promised by oath all 
the country which is between the river of Egypt 
and the Euphrates, and who through their sins 
never had this country, were on the contrary re- 
\|duced to servitude, which slavery lasted for forty 
years. Now there was a Jew of the tribe of 
Dan, named Manoah; and the wife of this Ma- 
noah was barren; and an angel appeared to this 
woman, and said to her, ‘* Behold, thou shalt con- 
ceive and bear a son; and now drink no wine 
nor strong drink, neither eat any unclean thing; 
for the child shall be a Nazarite to God, from the 
womb to the day of his death.” 

The angel afterwards appeared to the husband 
and wife; they gave him a kid to eat; he would 
have none of it, and disappeared in the midst of 
the smoke; and the woman said, We shall surely 
die, because we have seen God: but they died 
not. 

The slave Samson being born, was conse- 
crated a Nazarite. Assoon as he was grown up, 
the first thing which he did was to go to the Phe- 
nician or Philistine town of Timnath, to court 
a daughter of one of his masters, whom he 
married. 

In going to his mistress he met a lion, and tore 
him in pieces with his naked hand, as he would 
have done a kid. Some days after, he found a 
swarm of bees in the throat of the dead lion, 
with some honey, though bees never rest on 
carrion. 

Then he proposed this enigma to his compan- 
ions:—Out of the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness; if you guess, 
I will give you thirty tunics and thirty gowns; if 
not, you shall give me thirty gowns and thirty 
tunics. The comrades, not being able to guess 
in what the solution of the enigma consisted, 
gained over the young wife of Samson; she 
drew the secret from her husband, and he was 
obliged to give them thirty tunics and_ thirty 
gowns. Ah, said he to them, if ye had not 
ploughed with my heifer, ye would not have 
found out my riddle. - 

Soon after, the father-in-law of Samson gave 
another husband to his daughter. 

Samson, enraged at having lost his wife, im- 
mediately caught three hundred foxes, tied them 
two together by the tails with lighted firebrands; 
and they fired the corn of the Philistines. 

The Jewish slaves, not willing to be punished 
by their masters for the exploits of Samson, sur- 
prised him in the cavern in which he dwelled, tied 
him with great ropes, and delivered him to the 
Philistines. As soon as he was in the midst of 


them, he broke his cords, and tinding the jaw-bone’ 


Yet at 
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of an ass,-with one effort he killed a thousand 
Philistines. Such an effort making him very 
warm, he was dying with thirst, on which God 
made a fountain spout from one of the teeth of 
the ass’s jaw-bone. Samson, having drank, 
went into Gaza, Philistine town; he there im- 
mediately became smitten with a courtesan. As 
he sleeped with her, the Philistines shut the gates 
of the town, and surrounded the house, when he 
arose, took the gates, and carried them away. 
Phe Philistines, in despair at not being able to 
overcome this hero, addressed themselves to an- 
other courtesan named Dalilah, with whom he 
afterwards sleeped She finally drew from him 
the secret in which his strength consisted: it was 
only necessary to shave him, to render him equal 
to other men. He was shaved, became weak, 
and his eyes being put out, he was made to turn 
a mill and to play on the violin. One day, while 
playing in a Philistine temple, between two of its 
columns, he became indignant that the Philistines 
should have columned temples, whilst the Jews 
had only a tabernacle supported on four poles. 
He also felt that his hair began to grow; and 
being transported with a holy zeal, he pulled 
down the two pillars; by which concussion the 
temple was overthrown, the Philistines were 
crushed to death, and himself also. 

Such is this preface, word for word. 

This is the history which is the subject of the 
piece of Milton, and Romagnesi: it is adapted to 
Italian farce. 
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Tuts astonishing phenomenon, but not more 
astonishing than others, this solid and luminous 
body, which surrounds the planet Saturn, which 
it enlightens, and by which it is enlightened, 
whether by the feeble reflection of the sun’s rays, 
or by some unknown cause, was, according to a 
dreamer* who calls himself a philosopher, form- 
erly-a sea. This sea, according to him, has 
hardened and become earth or rock; once it gravi- 
tated towards two centres, whereas at present it 
gravitates only towards one. ! 

How pleasantly you proceed, my ingenious 
dreamer! how easily you transform water into 
rock! Ovid was nothing in the comparison. 
What a marvellous power you exercise over na- 
ture; imagination by no means confounds you.— 
Oh, greediness to utter novelties! Oh, fury for 
systems! Oh, weakness of the human mind! If 
any one has spoken of this reverie in the Ency- 
clopedia, it is doubtless to ridicule it, without 
which other nations would have a right to say— 
Behold the use which the French take of the 
discovery of other people! Huyghens discovered 
the ring of Saturn, and calculated its appearances, 
Hook and Flamstead have done the same thing. 
A Frenchman has discovered, that this solid body 
was even a circular ocean, and this Frenchman 
is not Cyrano de Bergerac! 


SCANDAL. 
Wrrnovrt inquiring whether scandal originally 


* Maupertuis, upon whom this brief article is a mere 
jeu-d’ esprit. - 
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meaned a stone which might occasion people to 
stumble and fall, or a quarrel, or a seduction, we 
consider it here merely in its present sense and 
acceptation. A scandal is a serious indecorum 
which is used generally in reference to the clergy. 
The tales of Fontaine are libertine or licentious; 
many passages of Sanchez, of 'Tambourin, and 
of Molina, are scandalous. 

A man is scandalous by his writings or by his 
conduct. ‘The siege which the Augustins main- 
tained against the patrol, at the time of the Fronde, 
was scandalous. ‘The bankruptcy of the brother 
La Valette, of ‘the society of jesuits, was more 
than scandalous. The law-suit carried om by the 
reverend fathers of the order of the capuchins of 
Paris, in 1764, was a most satisfactory and de- 
lightful scandal to thousands. For the edification 
of the reader, a word or two upon that subject in 
this place will not-be ill employed. 

These reverend fathers had been fighting in 
their convent; some of them had hidden their 
money, and others had stolen the concealed trea- 
sure. Up to this point the scandal was only par- 
ticular, a stone against’ which only capuchins 
could trip and tumble; but when the affair was 
brought before the parliament, the scandal be- 
came public. 

It is stated in the pleadings in the cause,* that 
the convent of St. Honore consumes twelve hun* 
dred pounds of bread a week, and meat and wood 
in proportion; and that there are four collecting 
friars, ‘queteurs,’ whose oilice it is, conformably 
to the term, to raise contributions in the: city. 
What a frightful, dreadful scandal! ‘Twelve 
hundred pounds of meat and bread per week for 
a few capuchins, while so many artisans over- 
whelmed with old age, and so many respectable 
widows, are exposed to languish in want, and die 
in misery ! 

That the reverend father Dorotheust should 
have accumulated an income of three thousand 
livres a-year at the expense of the convent, and 
consequently of the public, is not only an enor- 
mous scandal, but an absolute robbery, and a rob- 
bery committed upon the most needy class of citi- 
zens in Paris; for the poor are the persons who 
pay the tax imposed by the mendicant monks. 
The ignorance and weakness of the people make 
them imagine, that they can never obtain heaven 
without, parting with their absolute necessaries, 
from which these monks derive their superflui- 
ties. 

This single brother therefore, the chief of the 
convent, Dorotheus, to make up his income of a 
thousand crowns a-year, must have extorted from 
the poor of Paris no less a sum than twenty thou- 
sand crowns. 

Consider, my good reader, that such cases are 
by no means rare, even in this eighteenth century 
of our era, which has produced useful books to 
expose abuses und enlighten minds; but, as I 
have before observed, the people never read, A 
single capuchin, recollet or carmelite, is capable 
of doing more harm than the best books in the 
world will ever be able to do good. 

I would venture to propose to those, who are 


* Page 27, of the Memorial against the Brother Anas- 
tasius, presented to the Parliament. 
‘+ Page 3, ibid. 
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really humane and well-disposed, to employ | 
throughout the capital a certain number of anti-| 
eapuchins and anti-recollets, to go about from 
house to house exhorting fathers and mothers to | 
virtue, and to keep their money for the mainte- 
nance of their families, and the support of their 
old age; to love God with all their hearts, but to 
give none of their money to monks.—Let us re- 
turn, however, to the real meaning of the word 
scandal. 

In the above-mentioned process* on the subject | 
of the capuchin convent, brother Gregory is ac-| 
cused of being the father of a child by mademoi- 
selle Bras-de-fer, and of having her afterwards 
married to Moutard the shoe-maker. It is not, 
stated whether brother Gregory himself bestow-| 
ed the nuptial benediction on his mistress and poor 
Moutard, together with the required dispensa- 
tion. If he did so, the scandal is rendered as) 
complete as possible; it includes fornication, rob- 
bery, adultery, and sacrilege.—‘ Horresco re- 
ferens.” 

I say in the first place ‘fornication,’ as brother 
Gregory committed that offence with Magdalene 
Bras-de-fer, who was not at the time more than 
fifteen years of age. 

I say also ‘robbery,’ as he gave an apron and 
ribands to Magdalene; and it is clear he must 
have robbed the convent in order to purchase 
them, and to pay for suppers, lodgings, and other 
expenses attending their intercourse. 

I say ‘adultery,’ as this depraved man continu- 
ed his connection with Magdalene after she be- 
came madame Moutard. 

And I say ‘sacrilege,’ as he was the confessor 
of Magdalene. And, if he himself performed the 
marriage ceremony for his mistress, Judge what 
sort of man brother Gregory must really have 
been. 

One of our colleagues in this little collection of 
philosophic and encyclopedic questions, is now 
engaged on a moral work, on the subject of scan- 
dal, against the opinion of brother Patouillet. 
We hope it will not be long before it sees the 
light. 


SCHISM. 


Aut that we had written on the subject of the 
grand schism between the Greeks and Latins, in 
the essay on the manners and spirit of nations, 
has been inserted in the great encyclopedic 
dictionary. We will not here repeat our- 
selves. 

- But when reflecting on the meaning of the word 
schism, which signifies a dividing or rending asun- 
der, and considering also the present state of Po- 
land, divided and rended as it is in a manner the 
most pitiable, we cannot help anew deploring 
that a malady so destructive should be peculiar 
to christians. ‘This malady, which we have not 
described with sufficient particularity, is a species 
of madness which first affects the eyes and the 
mouth; the patient looks with an inflamed and 
resentful eye on the man who does not think ex- 
actly like himself, and soon begins to pour out 
all the abuse and reviling that his command of 


* Page 43, of the Memorial against the Brother Anas- 
tasius. 
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language will permit. The madness next seizes 
the hands; and the unfortunate maniac writes 
what exhibits, in the most decided manner, the 
inflamed and delirious state of the brain. He 
falls into demoniacal convulsions, draws his sword, 
and fights with fury and desperation to the last 
gasp. Medicine has never been able to find a 
remedy for this dreadful disease: 'Time and phi- 
losophy alone can effect a cure. 

The Poles are now the only people among 
whom this contagion at present rages. We may 
almost believe that the disorder is born with them, 
like theirfrightful plica. They are both diseases 
of the head, and of a most noxious character. 
Cleanliness will cure the plica; wisdom alone can 
extirpate schism. 

We are told that both these diseases were un- 
known to the Sarmatians while they were pagans. 
The plica affects only the common people at 
present, but all the evils originating in schism are 
corroding and destroying the higher classes of the 
republic. 

The cause of the evil is the fertility of their 
land, which produces too much corn. It is a 
melancholy and deplorable case, that even the 
blessing of heaven should in fact have involved 
them in such direful calamity. Some of the pro- 
vinces have contended, that it was absolutely 
necessary to put leaven in their bread, but the 
greater part of the nation entertain an obstinate 
and unalterable belief that, on certain days of 
the year, fermented bread is absolutely mor- 
tal.* 

Such is one of the principal causes of the schism 
or the rending asunder of Poland; the dispute has 
infused acrimony into their blood. Other causes 
have added to the effect. 

Some have imagined, in the paroxysms and 
convulsions of the malady under which they la- 
bor, that the holy spirit proceeded both from the 
father and the son; and the others have ex- 
claimed, that it proceeded from the father only. 
The two parties, one of which is called the Ro- 
man party, and the other the dissident, lodk upon 
one another as if they were absolutely infected 


i|by the plague; but, by a singular symptom pe- 


culiar to this complaint, the infected dissidents 
have always shown an inclination to approach 
the catholics, while the catholics on the other 
hand have never manifested any to approach 
them. 

‘There is no disease which does not vary in dif- 
ferent circumstances and situations. The diet, 
which is generally esteemed salutary, has been 
so pernicious to this unhappy nation, that after 
the application of it in 1768, the cities of Uman, 
Zablotin, Tetiou, Zilianki, and Zafran, were de- 
stroyed and inundated with blood; and more 
than two hundred thousand patients miserably 
perished. 

On one side the empire of Russia, and on the 
other that of Turkey, have sent a hundred thou- 
sand surgeons provided with lancets, bistouris, 
and all sorts of instruments, adapted to cut off 
the morbid and gangrened parts; but the disease 
has only become more virulent. The delirium - 


* An allusion to the quarrel about the ordinary bread 
with which the Russians communicate, and the unleaven- 
ed bread used by the catholic Poles. 
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has even been so outrageous,* that forty of the 
patients actually met together for the purpose of 
dissecting their king, who had never been attacked 
by the disease, and whose brain and all the vital 


and noble parts of his body were in a perfectly; 


sound state, as we shall have to remark under 
the article Superstition. It is thought, that if 
the contending parties would refer the case en- 


tirely to him, he might effect a cure of the whole | 


nation; but it is one of the symptoms of this cruel 
malady to be afraid of being cured, as persons 
laboring under hydrophobia dread even the sight 
of water. ‘ 

There are some learned men among us who 
contend that the disease was brought, a long time 
since, from Palestine, and that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and Samaria were long subjected to 
be harassed by it. Others think, that the original 
seat of the disease was Egypt, and that the dogs 
and cats, which were there held in the highest 
consideration, having become mad, communicated 
the madness of schism, or tearing asunder, to the 
greater part of the Egyptians, whose weak heads 
were but too susceptible of the disorder. 

It is remarked also, that the Greeks who travel- 
led to Egypt, as, for example, Timeus of Locris 
and Plato, somewhat injured their brain by the 
excursion. However, the injury by no means 
reached madness, or plague, properly so called; 
it was a sort of delirium which was not at all 
times easily to be perceived, and which was often 
concealed under a very plausible appearance of 
reason. But the Greeks having, in the course of 
time, carried the complaint among the western 
and northen nations, the mal-confirmation or un- 
fortunate excitability of the brain in our unhappy 
countries, occasioned the slight fever of 'Timeus 
and Plato to break out among us into the most 
frightful and fatal contagion, which the physicians 
sometimes called intolerance, and sometimes per- 
secution; sometimes religious war, sometimes 
madness, and sometimes pestilence. 

We have seen the fatal ravages committed by 
this infernal plague over the face of the earth. 
Many physicians have offered their services to 
destroy this frightful evil at its very root. But 
what will appear to many scarcely credible is, 
that there are entire faculties of medicine, at 
Salamanca and Coimbra, in Italy and even in 
Paris, which maintain that schisfn, division, or 
tearing asunder, is necessary for mankind; that 
corrupt humors are drawn off from them through 
the wounds which it occasions; that enthusiasm, 
which is one of the first symptoms of the com- 
plaint, exalts the soul, and produces the most 
beneficial consequences; that toleration is attended 
with innumerable inconveniences; that if the 
whole world were tolerant, great geniuses would 
want that powerful and irresistible impulse which 
has produced so many admirable works in the- 
ology; that peace is a great calamity to a state, 
because it brings back the pleasures in its train; 
and pleasures, after a conrse of time, soften down 
that noble ferocity which forms the hero; and 
that if the Greeks had made a treaty of commerce 
with the Trojans, instead of making war with 
them, there would never have been an Achilles, a 


* Assassination of the king of Poland, committed at 
Warsaw. 
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Hector, or a Homer, and that the race of man 
would have stagnated in ignorance. 

These reasons, I acknowledge, are not without 
force; and I request time for giving them due 
consideration. 


SCROFULA. 


Ir has been pretended that divine power is ap- 
pealed to in regard to this malady, because it is 
scarcely in human power to cure it, 

Possibly some monks began by supposing that 
kings, in their character of representatives of the 
divinity, possessed the privilege of curing the 
lscrofula, by touching the~patients with their 
anointed hands. But why not bestow a similar 
power on emperors, whose dignity surpasses that 
of kings? or on popes, who call themselves the 
masters of emperors, and who are more than 
simple images of God, being his vicars on earth? 
It is possible, that some imaginary dreamer of 
Normandy, in order to render the usurpation of 
William the bastard the xnore respectable, con- 
ceded to him, in his quality of God’s representa- 
tive, the faculty of curing the scrofula by the tip 
of his finger. 

It was some time after William that this usage 
became established. We must not gratify the 
kings of England with this gift, and refuse it to 
those of France, their liege lords. This would 
be in defiance of the respect due to the feudal 
system. Ino short, this power is traced up to Ed- 
ward the Confessor in England, and to Clovis in 
France. 

The only testimony, in the least degree credible, 
of the antiquity of this usage, is to be found in 
the writings in favor of the house of Lancaster, 
composed by the judge, sir John Fortescue, un- 
‘der Henry VI. who was recognised king of France 
at Paris in his cradle, and then king of England, 
but who lost both kingdoms. Sir John Fortescue 
asserts, that from time immemorial, the kings of 
England were in possession of the power of 
curing the scrofula by their touch. We cannot 
perceive however that this pretension rendered 
their persons more sacred in the wars between 
the roses. 

Queens consort could not cure the scrofula, 
because they were not anointed in the hands, like 


the kings; but Elizabeth, a queen regnant and 


anointed, cured it without difficulty. 

A sad thing happened to Mortorillo the Cala- 
brian, whom we denominate St. Francis de Pau- 
lo. King Louis XI. brought him to Plessis Jes 
Tours to cure him of his tendency to apoplexy, 
and the saint arrived afflicted by scrofula. 

“[pse fuit detentus gravi inflatura, quam in 
parte inferiori, gens suze dextre circa guttur 
patiebatur. Chirurgi dicebant, mortum esse 
scrofarum.” 

The saint cured not the king, and the king 
cured not the saint. 

When the king of England, James II., was 
conducted from Rochester to Whitehall, some- 
body proposed that he should exhibit a proof of 
genuine royalty, as for instance, that of touching 
for the evil; but no one was presented to him. 
He departed to exercise his sovereignty in France 
at St. Germain, where he touched some Hiber- 
nians. His daughter Mary, king William, queen 
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Anne, and the kings of the house of Brunswick, 
have cured nobody. This sacred gift departed 
when people began to reason. 


SECT. 
SECTION I, 


TEivery sect, of whatever opinion it may be, is 
a rallying point for doubt and error. © Scotists, 
Thomists, Realists, Nominalists, Papists, Calvin- 
ists, Molinists, and Jansenists, &c. are only war- 
like appellations. 

There is no sect in geometry; we never say,— 
An Euclidian, an Archimedian. 

When truth is evident, it is impossible to divide 
people into parties and factions. Nobody dis- 
putes that it is broad day at noon. 

That part of astronomy which determines the 
course of the stars, and the return of eclipses, be- 
ing now known, there is no longer any dispute 
among astronomers. 

It is similar with a small number of truths, 
which are similarly established; but if you are a 
Muahometan, as there are many men who are not 
Mahometans, you may possibly be in error. 

What would be the true religion, if Christianity 
did not exist? ‘That in which there would be 
no sects; that in which all minds necessarily 
agreed. 

Now, in what doctrine are all minds agreed? 
In the adoration of one God, and in probity. 
All the philosophers who have professed a reli- 
gion have said at all times—There is a God, and 
he must be just. Behold then the universal re- 
ligion established throughout all time and among 
all men! 

The point then in which all agree is true; the 
systems in regard to which all differ are false. 

My sect is the best, says a Brahmin. But, my 
good friend, if thy sect is the best, it is necessary; 
for if not absolutely necessary, thou must confess 
that it is useless. If, on the contrary, it is neces- 
sary, it must be so to all men;—how then is it, 
that all men possess not what is absolutely neces- 
sary tothem? How is it that the rest of the world 
laughs at thee and thy Bramah? 

When Zoroaster, Hermes, Orpheus, Minos, 
and all the great men say,—Let us worship God, 
and be just, no one laughs; but all the world 
sneers at him who pretends, that to please God it 


is proper to die holding a cow by the tail; at him! 


who cuts off a particle of foreskin for the same 
purpose; at him who consecrates crocodiles and 
onions; at him who attaches eternal salvation to 
the bones of dead men carried underneath the 
shirt, or to a plenary indulgence purchased at 
Rome for two sous and a half. 

Whence this universal assemblage of laughing 
and hissing from one end of the universe to the 
other? It must be, that the things which all the 
world derides are not evident truths. What shall 
we say to a secretary of Sejanus, who dedicates 
to Petronius a book, in a confused and involved 
style, entitled “The Truth of the Sibylline Ora- 
cles, proved from Facts.” ; 

This secretary at first proves to you, that God 
sent upon earth many sibyls, one after the other, 
having no other means of instructing men. It is 
demonstrated, that God communicated with these 
sibyls, because the word sibyl signifies ‘council 
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of God.’ They ought to live a long time, for 
this privilege at least belongs to persons with 
whom God communicates. ‘They amounted to 
twelve, because this number is sacred. ‘They 
certainly predicted all the events in the world, 
because Tarquin the Proud bought their book 
from an old woman for a hundred crowns. What 
unbeliever, exclaims the secretary, can deny all 
these evident facts, which took place in one cor- 
ner of the earth, in the face of all the world? 
Who can deny the accomplishment of their pro- 
phecies? Has not Virgil himself cited the predic- 
tions of the sibyls? If we have not the first copies 
of the sibylline books, written at a time when no 
one could read and write, we have authentic co- 
pies: Impiety must be silent before such proofs. 
Thus spoke Houteville to Sejanus, and hoped to 
obtain by it the place of a chief augur, with a 
revenue of fifty thousand livres; but he obtaimed 
nothing.* 

That which my sect teaches me is obscure, I 
confess it, exclaims a fanatic; and it is in conse- 
quence of that obscurity that I must believe it; 
for it says itself that it abounds im obscurities. 
My sect is extravagant, therefore it is divine; for 
how, appearing so insane, would it otherwise 
have been embraced by so many people? It is 
precisely like the koran, which the Sonnites say 
presents at once the face of an angel and that of 
a beast. Be not scandalised at the muzzle of the 
beast, but revere the face of the angel. Thus 
spoke this madman; but a fanatic of another sect 
replied to the first fanatic,—It is thou who art the 
beast, and I who am the angel. 

Now who will judge this process, and decide 
between these two inspired personages? The 
reasonable and impartial man who is learned in 
a science which is not that of words; the man 
divested of prejudice, and a lover of truth and of 
justice; the man, in fine, who is not a beast, and 
who pretends not to be an angel. 


SECTION HI. 


Sect and error are synonymous terms. Thou 
art a peripatetic and Ia Platonist; we are there- 
fore both in the wrong; for thou opposest Plato, 
because his chimeras repel thee; and I fly from 
Aristotle, because it appears to me that he knew 
not what he said. If the one or the other had 
demonstrated the truth, there would have been 
an end of sect. To declare for the opinion of 
one man in opposition to that of another, is to 
take part in a civil war. There is no sect im 
mathematics or experimental philosophy: a man 
who examiues the relation between a cone and a 
sphere, is not of the sect of Archimedes; and he 
who perceived that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides, is not 
in consequence a Pythagorean. . 

When we say that the blocd circulates, that the 
air is weighty, that the rays of the sun are a bun- 
dle of seven refrangible rays, it follows not that 
we are of the sect of Harvey, of ‘Porricelli, or 
of Newton; we simply acquiesce, in the truths 
which they demonstrate, and the whole universe 
will be of the same opinion. 


* Voltaire lashes here the abbé de Houteville, author 
of a weak book, entitled **The Truth of the Christian 
Religion, proved by Facts.”°—French Ed. 


SELF-LOVE. 


Such isthe character of trath, which belongs 
to alltime and to all men. It is only to be pro- 
duced to be acknowledged, and admits of no 
opposition. A long dispute signifies that both 
parties are in error.* 


SELF-LOVE. 


Nrcotg, in his Moral Essays, written after two 
or three thousand volumes on morals (Treatise 
on Charity, chap. Il.) says that “ by means of the 
gibbets and tortures which are established in com- 
mon, the tyrannical designs of the self-love of 
each individual are repressed.” 

I will not examine whether we have gibbets in 
common, as We have fields and woods in common, 
and a common purse, or if thoughts are repressed 
by wheels; but it seems to me very strange that 
Nicole has taken highway robbery and murder 
for self-love. The distinctions must be a little 
more examined. He who should say, that Nero 
killed his mother from self-love, that Cartouch 
had much self-love, would not express himself 
very correctly. Self-love is not a wickedness; 
it is a sentiment natural to all men; it is much 
more the neighbor of vanity than of crime. 

A beggar of the suburbs of Madrid boldly asked 
alms; a passenger said to him—Are you not 
ashamed to carry on this infamous trade, when 
you can work? Sir, replied the mendicant, I ask 
you for money, and not for advice; and turned 
his back on him with Castilian dignity. This 
gentleman was a haughty beggar; his vanity was 
wounded by very little: he asked alms for love 
of himself, and would not suffer the reprimand 
from a still greater love of himself. 

A missionary, travelling in India, met a fakir 

loaded with chains, naked as an ape, lying on his 
stomach, and lashing himself for the sins of his 
countrymen the Indians, who gave him some coins 
of the country. What a renouncement of him- 
self! said one of the spectators. Renouncement 
of myself! said the fakir; learn that I only lash 
myself in this world, to serve you the same in 
the next, when you will be the horses and I the 
rider. 
- Those who said that love of ourselves is the 
basis of all our sentiments and actions, were very 
right; and as it has not been written to prove to 
men that they have a face, there is no occasion 
to prove to them that they possess self-love. 
This self-love is the instrument of our preserva- 
tion; it resembles the provision for the perpetuity 
of mankind:—it is necessary, it is ope to us; it 
gives us pleasure, and we must conceal it. 


SENSATION. 


Oysters, it is said, have two senses; moles 


* A general and popular error, which it is the interest 
of a rich and powerful party to support, may resist the 
attacks of truth for a long time. It is the same with po- 
litical truths, which are opposed to the interests of certain 
classes, who feed in all countries on the errors of govern- 
ments and the miseries of the people. ‘These truths can 
only prevail after a long struggle; but M. Voltaire in this 
article supposes that truth will not have to combat with 
self-interest, and in this sense his reason is incontrovert- 
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four; all other animals, like man, five. Some 
people contend for a sixth, but it is evident that 
the voluptuous sensation to which they allude is 
reducible to that of touch; and that five senses 
are our lot. It is impossible for us to imagine 
anything beyond them, or to desire out of their 
range. 

It may be, that in other globes the inhabitants 
poste sensations of which we can form no idea, 

t is possible, that the number of our senses aug- 
ments from globe to globe, and that an existence 
with innumerable and perfect senses will be the 
final attainment of all being. 

But with respect to ourselves and our five 
senses, what is the extent of our capacity? We 
constantly feel in spite of ourselves, and never 
because we will to do so: it is impossible for us 
to avoid having the sensation which our nature 
ordains when any object excites it. The sensa- 
tion is within us, but depends not upon ourselves. 
We receive it, but how do we receive it? It is 
evident, that there is no connection between the 
stricken air, the words which I sing, and the 
impression which these words make upon my 
brain. 

We are astonished at thought, but sensation is 
equally wonderful. -A divine power is as mani- 
fest in the sensation of the meanest of insects, as 
in the brain of Newton. In the mean time, if a 
thousand animals die before our eyes, we are not 
anxious to know what becomes of their faculty 
of sensation, although it is as much the work of 
the Supreme Being, as our own. We regard 
them as the machines of nature, created to perish 
and to give place to others. 

For what purpose and in what manner may 
their sensations exist, when they exist no longer? 
What need has the author of all things to preserve 
qualities, when the substance is destroyed? It is 
as reasonable to assert, that the power of the 
plant called “sensitive,” to withdraw. its leaves 
towards its branches, subsists when the plant is 
no more. You will ask, without doubt, in what 
manner the sensation of animals perishes with 
them, while the mind of mawperishes not? I am 
too ignorant to resolve this question. The eter- 
nal author of mind and of sensation alone knows 
how to give, and how to preserve them. 

All antiquity maintains that our understanding 
contains nothing which has not been received by 
our senses. Descartes, on the contrary, asserts 
in his Romances, that we have metaphysical ideas 
before we are acquainted with the nipple of our 
nurse. A faculty of theology proscribed this dog- 
ina, not because it was erroneous, but because it 
was new. Finally however it was adopted, be- 
cause it had been destroyed by Locke, an English 
philosopher, and an Englishman must necessarily 
be in the wrong. In fine, after having so often 
changed opinion, the ancient opinion which de- 
clares that the senses are the inlets to the under- 
standing, is finally proscribed. This is acting 
like deeply indebted governments, who sometimes 
issue certain notes which are to pass current, and 
at other times cry them down; but for a long time, 
no one will accept the notes of the said faculty of 
theology. 

All the faculties in the world will never prevent 
a philosopher from perceiving, that we commence 
by sensation, and that our memory is nothing but 
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a continued sensation. A man born without his 
five senses would be destitute of all idea, suppos- 
ing it possible for him to live. Metaphysical no- 
tions are obtained only through the senses; for 
how is a circle or a triangle to be measured, if a 
circle or triangle has neither been touched or seen? 
How form an imperfect notion of infinity, with- 
out a notion of limits? And how take away lim- 
its, without having either beheld or felt them. 

Sensation includes all our faculties, says a great 
philosopher. 

What ought to be concluded from all this? You 
who read and think, pray conclude. 

The Greeks invented the faculty ‘ Psyche’ for 
sensation, and the faculty ‘ Nous’ for nind. We 
are unhappily ignorant of the nature of these two 
faculties: we possess them, but their origin is no 
more known to us than to the oyster, to the sea- 
nettle, the polypus, worms or plants. By some 
inconceivable mechanism, sensitiveness is diffused 
throughout my body, and thought in my head 
alone. Ifthe head be cut off, there will remain 
a very small chance of its. resolving a problem in 
geometry. In the mean time, your pineal gland, 
your fleshy body, in which abides your soul, sub- 
sists for a long time without alteration, while your 
separated head is so full of animal spirits, that it 
frequently exhibits motion after its removal from 
the trunk. It seems as if at this moment it pos- 
sessed the most lively ideas, resembling the head 
of Orpheus, which still uttered melodious song, 
and chaunted EKurydive, when cast into the wa- 
ters of the Hebrus. 

If we think no longer, after losing our heads, 
whence does it happen that the heart beats and 
appears to be sensitive after being torn out? 

We feel, you say, because all our nerves have 
their origin in the brain; and in the mean time, 
if you are trepanned, and a portion of your brain 
be thrown into the fire, you feel nothing the less. 
Men who can state the reason of all this are very 
clever. 


SENTENCES (REMARKABLE). 
On Natural Liberty. 


Iw several countries, and particularly in France, 
collections have been made of the juridical mur- 
ders which tyranny, fanaticism, or even error and 
weakness, have committed with the sword of 
justice. 

‘There are sentences of death which whole years 
of vengeance could scarcely expiate, and which 
will make all future ages tremble. Such are the 
sentences given against the legitimate king of 
Naples and Sicily, by the tribunal of Charles of 
Anjou; against John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
by priests and monks; and against the king of 
England, Charles I., by fanatical citizens. 

After these enormous crimes, formally commit- 
ted, come the legal murders committed by indo- 
lence, stupidity, and superstition, and these are 
innumerable. We shall relate some of them in 
other articles, 

In this class we must principally place the trials 
for witchcraft, and never forget that even in our 
days, in 1750, the sacerdotal justice of the bishop 
of Wartzbourg has condemned as a witch a nun, 
a girl of quality, to the punishment of fire. [here 
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mentioned, that it should not be forgotten. We 
forget too much and too soon. 

Every day of the year I would have a publie 
erier, instead of crying as in Germany and Hol- 
land what time it is (which is known very well 
without their crying) cry,—It was on this day, 
that in the religious wars Magdebourg and all its 
inhabitants were reduced to ashes. It was on 
this 14th of May, that Henry IV. was assassin- 
ated, only because he was not submissive to the 
pope; it was on such a day, that such an abomi- 
nable cruelty was perpetrated in your town, un- 
der the name of justice. 

These continual advertisements would be very 
useful; but the judgments given in favor of inno- 
cence against persecutors should be’cried with a 
much louder voice. For example, I propose, that 
every year, the two strongest throats which can 
be found in Paris and Toulouse shall cry these 
words in a}l the streets:—It was on such a day, 
that fifty magistrates of the council re-established 
the memory of John Calas, with a unanimous 
voice, and obtained for his family the favors of 
the king himself, in whose name John Calas had 
been condemned to the most horrible execution. | 

It would not be amiss to have another crier at 
the door of all the ministers, to say to all who 
came to demand lettres-de-cachet, in order to 
possess themselves of the property of their re- 
lations, friends, or dependents,—Gentlemen, fear 
to seduce the minister by false statements, and to 
abuse the name of the king. It is dangerous to 
take it in vain. There was in the world one 
Gerbier, who defended the cause of the widow 
and orphan oppressed under the weight of a sa- 
cred name. It was he who, at the bar of the 
parliament of Paris, obtained the abolishment of 
the society of Jesus. Listen attentively to the 
lesson which he gave to the society of St. Ber- 
nard, conjointly: with master Loiseau, another 
protector of widows. 

You must first know, that the reverend Ber- 
nardine fathers of Clairvaux possess seventeen 
thousand acres of wood, seven large forges, four- 
teen large farms, a quantity of fiefs, benefices, 
and even rights in foreign countries. The yearly 
revenue of the convent amounts to two hundred 
thousand livres. The treasure is immense; the 
abbot’s palace is that of a prince. Nothing is 
more just; it is a poor recompense for the ser- 
vices which the Bernardines continually render 
to the states. 

It happened, that a youth of seventeen years 
of age, named Castille, whose baptismal name 
was Bernard, believed, for that reason, that he 
should become a Bernardine. It is thus that we 
reason at seventeen, and sometimes at thirty. He 
went to pass his noviciate in Lorraine, in the ab- 
bey of Orval, When he was required to pro- 
nounce his vows, grace was wanting in him: he 
did not sign them; he departed and became a 
man again. He established himself at Paris, and 
at the end of thirty years, having made a little 
fortune; he married and had children. 

The reverend father, attorney of Clairvaux, 
named Mayeur, a worthy solicitor, brother of the 
abbot, having learned from a woman of pleasure 
at Paris, that this Castille was formerly a Ber- 
nardine, plotted to challenge him as a deserter— 


repeat this circumstance, which I have elsewhere though he was not really engaged—to make his 
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wife pass for his concubine, and to place his child- 
ren im the ‘hospital as bastards. He associated 

_ himself with another rogue, to divide the spoils. 
Both went to the court for lettres-de-cachet, ex- 
posed their grievances in the name of St. Ber- 
nard, obtained the lettre, seized Bernard Castille, 
his wife, and their children, possessed themselves 
of all the property, and are now devouring it, 
you know where. 

Bernard Castille was shut up at Orval ina 
dungeon, where he died at the end of six months, 
for fear that he should demand justice. His wife 
was conducted to another dungeon, at St. Pela- 

je, a house for prostitutes. Of three children, 
one died in the hospital. , 

Things remained in this state for three years. 
At the end of this time, the wife of Castille ob- 
tained her enlargement. God is just: he gave a 
second husband to the widow. The husband, 
named Lannai, was a man of head, who discov- 


ered all the frauds, horrors, and crimes employed || 


against his wife. ‘They both entered into a suit 
against the monks.* It is true, that brother 
Mayeur, who is ealled dom Mayeur, was not 
hanged, but the convent of Clairvaux was con- 
demned to pay forty thousand crowns. ‘There is 
no convent which would not rather see its attor- 
ney hanged than lose its money. 

This history should teach you, gentlemen, to 
use much moderation in the fact of lettres-de- 
cachet. Know, that master Eliasde Beaumont,t 
that celebrated defender of the memory of Calas, 
and master Target, that other protector of op- 
pressed innocence, caused the man to pay a fine 
of twenty thousand francs, who by his intrigues 
had gained a lettre-de-cachet to seize upon the 
dying countess of Lancize, to drag her from the 
bosom of her family, and divest her of all her 
titles. 

_ When tribunals give such sentences as _ these, 
we hear clapping of hands from the extent of the 
grand aaeder to the gates of Paris. Take care 
of yourselves, gentlemen; do not lightly demand 
Jettres-de-cachet. 

An Englishman, on reading this article, ex- 
elaimed, “ What is a lettre-de-cachet?” We 
could never make him comprehend it. . 


SENTENCES OF DEATH, 


In reading history, and seeing its course con- 
tinually interrupted with innumerable calamities 
heaped upon this globe, which some call the best 
of all possible worlds, | have been particularly 
struck with the great quantity of considerable 
men in the state, in the church, and in society, 
who have suffered death like robbers on the high- 
way. Setting aside assassinations and poison- 
ings, I speak only of massacres in a juridical form, 
performed with loyalty and ceremony. I com- 
mence with kings and queens; England alone 
furnishes an ample list; but for chancellors, 
knights, and esquires, volumesare required. Of 
all who have thus perished by justice, I do not 
believe ‘that there are four in all Europe who 
would have undergone their sentence, if their 


- * The sentence is of 1764. igh 
+ The sentence is of 1770. There are other similar 
-sentencea pronounced by parliaments of provinces. 
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jsuits had lasted some time longer, or if the ad- 
verse parties had died of apoplexy during the 
preparation. 

If fistula had gangrened the rectum of cardinal 
Richelieu some months sooner, the virtuous De 
Thou, Cing Mars, and so many others, would 
have been at liberty. If Barnevelt had had as 
many Arminians for his judges as Gomarists, he 
would have died in his bed: if the constable de 
Luynes had not demanded the confiscation of the 
property of the lady of Marshal d’Anere, she 
would not have been burned as a witch. If a 
really critninal man, an assassin, a public thief, a 
poisoner, a parricide, be arrested, and his crime 
be proved, it is certain that in all times and who- 
ever the judges, he will be condemned. But it is 
not the same with statesmen; only give them 
other judges, or wait until time has changed in- 
terests, cooled passions, and introduced other sen 
timents, and their lives will be in safety. 

Suppose queen Elizabeth had died of an indi- 
gestion on the eve of the execution of Mary Stu- 
art, then Mary Stuart would have been seated on 
the throne of England, Ireland and Scotland, in- 
stead of dying by the hand of an executioner in a 
chamber hung with black. If Cromwell had on- 
ly fallen sick, care would have been taken how 
Charles the First’s head was cut off.* ‘These 
two assassinations—disguised, I know not how, 
in the garb of the laws—scarcely enter into the 
list of ordinary injustice. Figure to yourself some 
highwaymen who, having bound and robbed two 
passengers, amuse themselves with naming in the 


troop an attorney-general, a president, an advo- 
cate and counsellors, and who, having signed a 
sentence, cause the two victims to be hanged in 
ceremony: it was thus that the queen of Scotland 
and her grandson were judged. 
But of common judgments, pronounced by 
competent judges against princes or men in place, 
is there a single one which would have been ei- 
ther executed, or even passed, if another time 
had been chosen? Is there a single one of the 
condemned, immolated under cardinal Richelieu, 
who would not have been in favor, if their suits 
had been prolonged until the regeney of Anne of 
Austria?’ The prince of Condé was arrested un- 
der Francis I., he was condemned to death by 
commissaries: Francis II. died, and the prince of 
Condé again became powerful. 
'These instances are innumerable; we should 
above all consider the spirit of the times. | Vani- 
ni was burned on a vague suspicion of atheism. 
At present, if any one was foolish and pedantic 
to write such books as Vanini, they would not be 
read, and that is all which could happen to them. 
A Spaniard passed through Geneva in the middle 
of the sixteenth century; the Picard, John Cal- 
vin, learned that this Spaniard was lodged at an 
inn; he remembered that the Spaniard had dis- 
puted with him on a subject which neither of them 


* The correctness of Voltaire may be doubted in both 
these instances; it was not merely the policy of Elizabeth, 
but the passions and interests of a predominant anti-ca- 
tholic party, to which Mary owed her death; and among 
the companions of Cromwell were others as bold and de- 
termined as himself, who would equally have cut off the 
head of a man belonging to a family, upon whom no one 


{| ever relied without suffering for it.—T. 
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understood. Behold! my theologian, John Cal- 
vin, arrests the passenger, contrary to all laws 
human or divine, contrary to the right possessed 
by people among all nations; immured him in a 
dungeon, and burned him at a slow fire with green 
faggots, that the pain might last the longer.* 
Certainly this infernal manwuvre would never 
enter the head of any one in the present day; and 
if the fool Servetus had lived in good times, he 
would have had nothing to fear: what is called 
justice is therefore as arbitrary as fashion. ‘There 
are times of horrors and follies among men, as 
there are times of pestilence, and this contagion 
has made the tour of the world. 


SERPENTS. 

“} certiry, that I have many times killed ser- 
pents by moistening in a slight degree, with my 
spittle, a stick or astone, and giving them a slight 
blow on the middle of the body, scarcely sufficient 
to produce a small contusion. 19 Jan. 1757, 
Figuier, Surgeon.” 

The above surgeon having given me this certi- 
ficate, two witnesses, who had seen him kill ser- 
pents in this manner, attested what they had _ be- 
held. Notwithstanding, I wished to behold the 
thing myself, for | confess that in divers parts of 
these queries I have taken St. Thomas of Didy- 
mous for my patron saint, who always insisted on 
an examination with his own hands. 

Fer eighteen hundred years this opinion has 
been perpetuated among the people, and it might 
possibly be even eighteen thousand years old, if 
Genesis had not supplied us with the precise date 
of our enmity to this reptile. It may be asserted, 
that if Eve had spit on the serpent, when he took 
his place at her ear, a world of evil would have 
been spared human nature. 

Lucretius, in his fourth book, alludes to this 
manner of killing serpents as very well known: 


Est utique ut serpens hominis contacta salivis 
Disperit, ac sese mandendo conficit ipsa. 
Lib. iv. v. 642, 643. 


Spit on a serpent, and his vigor flies, 
He straight devours himself, and quickly dies. 


There is some slight contradiction in painting 
him at once deprived of vigor and self-devouring, 
but my surgeon Figuier asserts not that the ser- 
pents which he killed were self-devouring. Gen- 
esis says wisely, that we kill them with our heels, 
and not with spittle. 

We are in the midst of winter on the 19th Jan- 
uary, which is the time when serpents visit us. I 
eannot find any at Mount Krapac; but I exhort 
all philosophers to spit upon every serpent they 
meet with in the spring. It is good to know the 
extent of the power of the saliva of man. 

It is certain that Jesus Christ employed his spit- 
tle to cure a man who was deaf and dumb.+ 

He took him aside, placed his fingers on his 
ears, and looking up to heaven, sighed and said 
to him,— Ephphatha,” be opened,—when the 


* Possibly, in the whole history of human fanaticism 
and intolerance, there is no individual deed of atrocity 
more horrible and detestable than this deed of John Cal- 
vin, —T. 

+ Mark, c. 7. 
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deaf and dumb person immediately began to 
speak. 

It may therefore be true that God has allowed 
the saliva of man to kill serpents; but he may 
have also permitted my surgeon to assail them 
with heavy blows from a stick or a stone, in such 
a way that they would die, whether he spat upon 
them or Jet it alone. 

I beg of all philosophers to examine the thing 
with attention. For example, should they meet 
Freron in the street, let them spit in his face, and 
if he die, the fact will be confirmed, in spite of 
all the reasoning of the incredulous. 

I take this opportunity also to beg of philoso- 
phers not to cut off the heads of any more snail$; 
for [ affirm that the head has returned to snails 
which I have decapitated very effectively. But 
it is not enough that I know it by experience, 
others must be equally satisfied, in order that 
the fact be rendered probable; for although I have 
twice succeeded, I have failed thirty times. Suc- 
cess depends upon the age of the snail, the time 
in which the head is cut off, the situation of the 
incision, and the manner in which it is kept until 
the head grows again. ; 

If it is important to know that death may be 
inflicted by spitting, it is still more important to 
know that heads may be renewed. Man is of 
more consequence than a snail, and I doubt not 
that in due time, when the arts are brought to 
perfection, some means will be found to give a 
sound head to a man who has none at all. 
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A wetcutT and denomination of money among 
the Jews; but as they never coined money, and 
always made use of the coinage of other people, 
all gold coins weighing about a guinea, and all 
silver coins of the weight of asmall Freneh crown, 
were called a shekel; and these shekels were dis- 
tinguished into those of the weight of the sanctu- 
ary, and those of the weight of the king. 

It is said, in the book of Samuel,* that Absa- 
Jom bad very fine hair, from which he cut a part 
every year. Many profound commentators as- 
sert, that he cut it once a month, and that it was 
valued at two hundred shekels. If these shekels 
were of gold, the locks of Absalom were worth 
two thousand four hundred guineas per annum. 
There are few seignories which produce at pre- 
sent the revenue that Absalom derived from his 
head. 

It is said, that when Abraham bonght a cave in 
Hebron from the Canaanite Ephron,t Ephron 
sold bim the cave for four hundred shekels of sil- 
ver, of current money with the merchant (proba- 
tee monetee publicze.) 
~ We have already remarked, that there was no 
coined money in these days, and thus these four 
hundred shekels of silver became four hundred © 
shekels in weight, which, valued at present at 
three livres four sous each, are equal to twelve 
hundred and eighty livres of France: 

It follows that the little field, which was sold 
with this cavern, was excellent land, to bring so 
high a price. 

When Eleazer, the servant of Abraham, met 


* Sam. xiv. 26. + Genesis, xxi, 16. 
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the beautiful Rebecca, the daughter of Bethnel, 
carrying a pitcher of water upon her shoulder, 
from which she gave him and his camels leave to 
drink, he presented her with ear-rings of gold, 
which weighed two shekels, and bracelets which 
weighed ten, amounting in the whole to a present 
of the value of twenty-four guineas. 

Iu the laws of the Exodus, it is said, that if an 
ox gored a male or female slave, the possessor of 
the ox should give thirty shekels of silver to the 
master of the slave, and that the ox should be 
stoned. It is apparently to be understood, that 
the ox in this case has produced a very danger- 
ous wound, otherwise thirty-two crowns was a 
large sum for the neighborhood of Mount Sinai, 
where money was uncommon. It is for the same 
reason that many grave, but too hasty persons 
suspect, that Exodus as well as Genesis was not 
written until a comparatively late period. 

What tends to confirm them in this erroneous 
opinion is a passage in the same Exodus:* ‘Take 
of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet 
cinnamon half as much; of sweet calamus two 
hundred and fifty shekels; of cassia five hundred 
shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary; and 
of olive oil a ton,” to form an ointment to anoint 
the tabernacle; and whoever anointed himself or 
any stranger with a similar composition, was to 
be put to death. 

It is adced, that with all these aromatics were 
to be united stacte, onyx, galbanum, and. frank- 
incense; and that a perfume was to be mixed up 
according to the art of the apothecary or per- 
fumer. 

But I cannot perceive anything in this compo- 
sition which ought to excite the doubt of the in- 
eredulous. It is natural to imagine that the Jews, 
who, according to the text, stole from the Egypt- 
ians all which they could bring away, had also 
taken frankincense, galbanum, onyx, stacte, olive 
oil, cassia, sweet calamus, cinnamon, and myrrh. 
They also, without doubt, stole many shekels; 
indeed we have seen, that one of the most zeal- 
ous partisans of this Hebrew horde estimates 
what they stole, in gold alone, at nine millions. 
I abide by his reckoning. 


eas 


SHELLS, 
AND SYSTEMS FOUNDED ON SHELLS. 


Tr has happened with shells as with eels—they 
have founded new systems. In several parts of 
this globe masses of shells are found, and in some 
others petrified oysters; thence we conclude, that 
notwithstanding the laws of gravitation and those 
of fluids, and notwithstanding the depth of the 
bed of the ocean, the sea covered all the earth 
some millions of years ago. 

_, The sea having thus successively inundated the 
earth, has formed mountains by its currents and 
tides; and though its flux rises only to the height 
of fifteen feet, in its greatest swells, on our coast 


it has produced rocks eighteen thousand feet 


Ls: 


If the sea has covered every place, there was 
a time in which the world was peopled by fishes 
alone. By degrees, their fins have become arms; 
their forked tails being lengthened have formed 


* Exodus, xxx. 23, &c. 
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legs and thighs; finally, fishes have become men; 
and all this is proved by the shells which have been 
dug up. These systems admirably prove the 
horror of a void; substantial forms; globular, 
subtle, and tubular matter; the negation of the 
existence of body; the divining rod of James 
Aimard; pre-established harmony, and perpetual 
motion, 

It is said, there are immense wrecks of shells 
near Maestricht. Ido not contradict it, though I 
have seen very few there. The sea has made 
horrible ravages in these quarters; it has swal- 
lowed the half of Friesland, having covered Jands 
formerly fertile, and spared others. It is an ac- 
knowledged truth, no person disputes it—that 
changes have taken place on the surface of the 
globe in a long course of years. An earthquake 
might physically, and without contradicting our 
holy books, causé the island Atlantides to disap- 
pear nine thousand years before Plato; as he him- 
self relates, though his memoirs are not correct. 
All this however fails to prove, that the sea pro- 
duced Mount Caucasus, the Pyrenees, and the 
Alps. 

i is pretended, that there are fragments of 
shells at Montmartre, and at Courtagnon, near 
Rheims. We meet with them almost every- 
where, but not on the summits of mountains, as 
is supposed by the system of Maillet. 

There is not a single one on the chain of high 
mountains from Sierra Morena to the last ridge 
of the Appenines. I have sought for them on 
Mount St. Gothard, Mount St. Bernard, and the 
mountains of the Tarentais, and have not dis- 
covered any. 

One physician only has written to me, that he 
has found a petrified oyster shell near Mount 
Cenis. I ought to believe him, and I am very 
much astonished that hundreds have not been 
seen there. The neighboring lakes nourish great 
muscles, the shells of which perfectly resemble 
those of oysters; they are even called little oys- 
ters in more than one province. 

Besides, is it altogether a romantic idea to re- 
flect on the innumerable number of pilgrims who 
departed on foot from St. James in Galicia, and 
all the provinces, to go to Rome by Mount Cenis 
with shells in their bonnets? They came from 
iSyria, Egypt, and Greece, as from Poland and 
Austria. ‘The number of palmers has been a. 
ithousand times more considerable than that of 
the Hagis who have visited Mecca and Medina, 
because the roads of Rome are more easy, and 
they have not been forced to go in caravans. In 
a word, an oyster near Mount Cenis proves not 
that the Indian ocean enveloped all the lands of 
our hemisphere. 

In turning over the earth, we sometimes meet 
with strange petrifactions, as in Austria we meet 
with medals struck at Rome; but as to a foreign 
petrifaction, there are a thousand in our cli- 
mates. 

Some one has said, that he would as soon be- 
lieve marble to be composed of ostrich feathers, 
as porphyry to be composed of particles of ur- 
sines. If I am not deceived, this person had 
doubtless good reason. 

Some years ago there were discovered, or at 
least it was thought so, the skeletons of a rein- 
deer and a hippopotamus, near Estampes, and 
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thence it was concluded that the Nile and Lap- 
land had been formerly on the road from Paris 
to Orleans. We should rather have suspected, 
that a virtuoso had formerly the skeleton of a 
rein-deer and a hippopotamus in bis cabinet. A 
hundred other such examples lead us to examine 
a long time before we believe, 


Beds of Shells, 


A thousand places are filled with a thousand 
beds of testaceous and crustaceous substances 
and petrifactions; but Jet us once more remark, 
that it is scarcely ever either on the extremities, 
or on the sides of this line of mountain, with 
which the surface of the globe is crossed, It is 
at some leagues from these great bodies; it is in 
the midst of lands; in caverns; in places where 
it is very likely that there were lakes which have 
disappeared; small rivers whose courses have 
changed; considerable brooks, whose sources are 
dry. You there see beds of tortoises, crabs, mus- 
cles, snails, minute river petrifactions, small oys- 
ters similar to those of Lorraine; but true marine 
substances are what you never see. If there 
were any, why have we never seen bones of sea 
dogs, sharks, and whales? 

You pretend that the sea has left in our lands 
signs of a very long stay. ‘The most certain 
monument would assuredly be some mass of por- 
puses in the midst of Germany. When you have 
discovered them, and I shall have seen them at 
Nuremburg and Frankfort, I will believe you; 
hut in the mean time permit me to class the ma- 
jority of these suppositions with that of the pet- 
rified vessel found in the canton of Berne, a hun- 
dared feet under ground, whilst one of its anchors 
was on Mount St. Bernard. 

I have sometimes seen beds of muscles and 
snails, which have been mistaken for sea shells. 

If we could only fancy, that in a rainy year 
there were more snails in ten leagues of country 
than men on the earth, we might dispense with 
seeking elsewhere the origin of these fragments 
of shells with which the shores of the Rhine and 
those of other rivers are covered for the space 
of several miles. There are many of these snails 
which are more than an inch in diameter. The 
multitude of them sometimes destroyed vines and 
fruit trees; and fragments of their shells are found 
everywhere. Why then should we imagine that 
Indian shells are amassed in our climates, when 
we have them among us by millions? All these 
little fragments, about which so much noise is 
made to establish a system, are for the most part 
so shapeless, so decayed, and so indistinct, that 
we might equally believe that they are pieces of 
the shells of crabs or of crocodiles, or the nails 
of other animals. If we find a well-preserved 
shell in the cabinet of a virtuoso, we know not 
whence it comes; and I doubt whether it could 
serve for the foundation of a system of the uni- 
verse. 

Once more, I do not deny that at a hundred 
miles from the sea, we meet with petrified oys- 
ters, conches, univalyes, productions which per- 
fectly resemble marine ones; but are we sure 
that the soil of the earth cannot produce these 
fossils? The formation of vegetable agate, should 
it not make us suspend our judgment? A tree 
has not produced the agate which perfectly re- 
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sembles a tree; neither may the sea have’ pro- 
duced the fossil shells which resemble the habita- 
tions of little marine animals. The following 
facts will give evidence of it. 


Of the Fairies’ Grotto. 


Grottos, where stalactites and stalagmites are 
formed, are common. ‘There are such in almost 
all the provinces. That of Chablais is perhaps 
the least known to.men of science, and the most 
worthy to be so, It is situated amidst frightful 
rocks, in the centre of a forest of pines, at two 
short leagues from Ripaille, in the parish of Ié- 
terne. ‘There are three grottos arching one over 
the other, hewed out by nature in an inaccessible 
rock. ‘They can only be mounted by a ladder, 
and we must afterwards climb into these cavities, 
holding by branches of trees. This place is 
called by the people of the province the Fairies’ 
Grotto. Each has in its floor a basin, the water 
of which is supposed to have the same virtue as 
that of St. Reine. The water which distils from 
the largest has formed in the vault the figure of a 
hen covering her chickens, Near this hen is an- 
other concretion, which perfectly resembles a 
piece of bacon with its rind, of the length of three 
feet. 

In the basin of this same grotto, in which peo- 
ple bathe, are found figures of frost, such as are 
sold by confectioners; and on the side, the form 
of a spinning-wheel. Women of the environs 
pretend to have seen in the extremity a petrified 
woman by the wheel, but recent observers have 
not seen this woman. Perhaps the stalactite 
concretions formerly outlined the indistinct shape- 
less form of a woman, and this is the cause of 
this cavern being called the Fairies’? Grotto, 
There was atime when none dare approach it, 
but since the figure of the woman has disap- 
peared, they have become less timid. i) 

Now, if a systematical philosopher reasoned 
on this sport of nature, might he not say,—'These 
are true petrifactions? ‘This grotto was doubt- 
less formerly inhabited by a woman; she spun at 
the wheel, her bacon was hanged up on the ceiling, 
she had near her a hen with her chickens, she 
ate confectionary, until she was changed into a 
rock, with her fowls, bacon, spinning-wheel, dis- 
taff, and confectionary, as Edith the wife of Lot 
was changed into a statue of salt. Antiquity 
abounds in these examples. 

It would be much more reasonable to say this 
woman was petrified, than to say that these little 
shells came from the Indian sea—this shell was 
left here by the sea fifty thousand ages ago—these 
glossopetres are the tongues of porpusses which 


throats behind them—these spiral stones formerly 
contained the fish nautilus, which no person has 
ever seen. 


Of the Falun of Touraine and its Shells. 


The “Falun” of Touraine is at last regarded 
as the most incontestable monument of the so- 
: journ of the ocean upon our continent for a pro- 
|digious multitude of ages; and the reason is, it 
is pretended that mass is composed of pulverised 
shells. 

Certainly, if at thirty-six leagues from the sea 
|there were immense banks of marine shells; if 


assembled one day on this hill, only to leave their | 
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they were flatly placed in regular beds, it would 
be clear that these banks had been the shore of 
the sea; and it is besides very likely that low 
ground and flats have been by turns covered by 
and free from water, at the distance of thirty and 
forty leagues; it is the opinion of all antiquity. A 
confused recollection of it is preserved, which has 
given rise to so many fables. 

It is thus that Pythagoras expresses himself in 
Ovid, as translated by Sandys:— 


~ For nothing long continues in one mould. 


Ye ages, you, from silver turn’d to gold, 

To brass from silver, and to iron from brass. 

E’en places oft such change of fortunes pass: 

Where once was solid land, seas have I seen, 

And solid land, where once deep seas have been. 

Shells far from seas, like quarries on the ground; 

And anchors have on mountain-tops been found.* 

Torrents have made a valley of a plain; 

High hills by deluges borne to the main. 

Deep standing lakes suck’d dry by thirsty sand; 
_, And on late thirsty earth now lakes do stand. 


But why has not this ocean formed any moun- 
tain on so many fiat shores abandoned to its tides? 
And why, if it has placed prodigious masses of 
shells in Touraine; has it not left the same mon- 
uments in other provinces at the same distance? 

“On one side, [ see several leagues of shores 
Jevel with the sea, in Lower Normandy; I cross 
Pieardy, Flanders, Holland, lower Germany, 
Pomerania, Prussia, Poland, Russia, and a great 
part of Tartary, without a single high mountain, 
making part of the great chain, presenting itself 
to my view. I can travel thus for the space of 
two thousand Jeagues on level ground, with the 
exception of a few mere hills. If the sea, origin- 
ally spread over our continent, had formed moun- 
tains, how is it that it has not made one in this 
vast extent? ; 

On the other hand, these pretended banks of 
shells, at thirty and forty leagues from the sea, 
require the most serious examination. ‘To this 
province, from which I am an hundred and fifty 
_ leagues distant, | have sent for a box of this mat- 
ter. The bottom of this mass is evidently a kind 
of caleareous and marly earth, mixed with talc, 
which is some leagues in length, and about one 
and a half in breadth. The pure pieces of this 
stony earth are a little salt to the taste. Labor- 
ers make use of it to fertilise their grounds, and 
it is very likely that its salt fertilises them; the 
same is done in my neighborhood with gypsum. 
If it was merely a mass of shells, [ do not see that 
it could manure the earth. I might as well throw 
into my field all the broken snails and muscle 
shells of my province, which would be to sow 
upon stones. . 

Though there are very few things of which I 
am certain, [ am sure that I should die of hun- 
get, if I had only a field of old broken shells to 
live upon.t 


*® This slightly resembles the vessel which was pre- 
tended to have been found on the great St. Bernard. 

+ All that these shells could do would be to break up 
a too compact land, Much is done in that way with gra- 
vel. Fresh pounded shells might be good for their oil, 
but dry ones are good for nothing. N.B, When these 
shells are very friable, they might serve for composition, 
like chalk or marl.— French Ed. 
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In a word, it is certain, as far as my eyes can 
be certain, that this marl is a species of earth, and 
not an assemblage of marine animals, which 
would be more than a hundred millions of mil- 
lions in number. I know not why the first acad- 
emician after Palissi, who made known this sin- 
gularity of nature, could say,—‘'They are only 
little fragments of shells, and very recognisable as 
only fragments; for they have their cavities very 
distinctly marked, only they have lost their worms 
and polish.” 

It is acknowledged, that in this mass of calea- 
reous stone and earth, a single oyster shell has 
never been seen; but there are some muscles, be- 
cause this mine is surrounded by ponds. This 
alone decides the question against Bernard Palis- 
si, and destroys all the wonders which Reaumur 
and his imitators would give to it. 

If some little fragments cf shell, mxed with 
marly earth, were really shells of the sea, it must 
be coufessed that they have been in this state 
from times which astound the imagination, and 
that it is one of the most ancient monuments of 
the revolutions of our globe. | But then how could 
a production, buried fifteen feet beneath the 
ground, have such a fresh appearance? How is 
it that a fresh snail’s shell has been found? Why 
should the sea have disposed of these shells to 
this little piece of ground alone, and not else- 
where? Is it not most likely that this fulun, 
which has been taken for a reservoir of minute 
fish, is only a mass of calcareous stone of smalk 
extent? 

Besides, the experience of M. de la Sauvagere, 
who has seen beds of shells formed in a soft stone, 
and who witnessed it with his neighbors,—should 
it not at Jeast inspire us with some doubts? 

Here is another difficulty, another subject of 
doubt. Between Paris and Arcueil, on the left 
shore of the Seine, was found a very long bank 
of stone, all covered with marine shells, or at 
least such as perfectly resembled them. A piece 
has been sent to me, taken at random, at an hun- 
dred feet depth. The shells must there be neces- 
sarily heaped in beds; they are scattered and in 
the greatest confusion. This confusion alone con- 
tradicts the pretended regularity which is: attrib- 
uted to the falun of 'Touraine. 

In short, if this falun was produced by the sea, 
it has come near forty leagues into a flat country, 
and it has not formed any meuntain. It is there= 
fore not at all probable that mountains are pro- 
ductions of the ocean; and if the sea came forty 
leagues, does it follow that it has been every- 
where? 


Ideas of Palissi on supposed Shells. 


Before Bernard Palissi pronounced that this 
mine of marl, of three leagues extent, was only a 
mass of shells, farmers were in the habit of using 
this manure, not suspecting that they were only 
shells which they employed. Had they no eyes? 
Why did they not believe Palissi on his word? 
This Palissi was besides a little visionary. He 
published the book entitled, ‘The Way to be- 
come rich, and the true Manner by which all 
Frenchmen should Jearn to augment and multiply 
their Treasures and Possessions; by Master Ber- 
nard Palissi.’ He kept a school at Paris, where 
he declared that he would give money to those 
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who would prove to him the falsity of his opin- 
ions. ‘This kind of quackery disgraced his shells, 
until they were again reinstated in opinion by a 
celebrated academician, who enriched the discov- 
eries of Swammerdam and Luenhoeck by the or- 
der in which he placed them, and who wished to 
render service to physics. Experience, as we 
have already said, is deceitful, and this falun 
must therefore be examined. It is certain that it 
assails the tongue with a slight tartness, which is 
an effect that shells will not produce. It is in- 
contestable that the mass is a calcareous and mar- 
ly earth. It is also incontestable that it contains 
some muscle shells, from ten to fifteen feet deep. 
The estimable author of the Natural History, as 
profound in his views as attractive in his style, 
says expressly, ‘I suppose that shells are the ma- 
terials which nature makes use of to form most 
stones. I suppose that chalks, marls, and lime- 
stones, are only composed of the dust and frag- 
ments of shells.” 

However physically clever we may be, we may 
go too far. I confess that I have examined for 
twelve successive years the lime-stone which | 
have used, and neither myself nor any of my as- 
sistants have perceived the least vestige of shells. 

Have we therefore need of all these supposi- 
tions, to prove the revolutions which our globe 
has undergone in times so prodigiously remote? 
Should the sea have abandoned and covered by 
turns the low grounds of its shores, only for two 
thousand leagues long and fifty wide, it would 
be a change on the surface of the globe of four- 
and-twenty thousand square leagues. 

Volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, and tremblings 
of the earth, must have overthrown a great quan- 
tity of the surface of the globe; lakes and rivers 
have disappeared; towns have been swallowed; 
islands formed; lands have been separated; inte- 
rior seas may have worked even still more con- 
siderable revolutions. Are these not enough? 
However imagination may like to represent to 
herself the great vicissitudes of nature, she ought 
to be content with these sources of change. 

I however admit it to be proved, that a prodi- 
gious multitude of ages have been required to 
work all the revolutions which have happened to 
this globe, and of which we have incontestable 
evidences. ‘The four hundred and seventy thou- 
sand years of which the Babylonians, the precep- 
tors of the Egyptians, boasted, perhaps would not 
suffice; but I will not contradict Genesis, which I 
regard with veneration. I am divided between 
my weak reason, which is my only guide, and the 
holy Jewish books, of which I comprehend no- 
thing at all. JT always confine myself to praying 
to God that men persecute not men; that we 
make not this earth, so often overthrown, a val- 
ley of misery and tears, in which serpents, des- 
tined to creep a brief minute in their respective 
holes, continually dart their venom against one 
another, 


Of the System of Maillet, who, from the uspec- 
tion of Shells, concludes that Fishes were the 
original Parents of Men. 


Maillet, of whom we have already spoken, be- 
lieved at Grand Cairo, that he perceived our con- 
tinent had been an entire sea, in that portion of 
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eternity which is passed. He saw shells, and this 
is the manner in which he reasoned: These shells 
prove that the sea was for millions of ages at 
Memphis; therefore Egyptians and apes were in- 
controvertibly produced by the fish of the sea. 

The ancient inhabitants of the coasts of the 
Euphrates departed not far from this idea, when 
they affirmed that the famous fish Oannes went 
every day out of the river to catechise them on 
the shore. Dereeto, who is the same as Venus, 
had a fish’s tail. ‘The Venus of Hesiod was pro- 
duced from the scum of the sea. 

It is perhaps according to this cosmogony, that 
Homer says the ocean is the father of all things; 
but by this word ocean, it is said that he meaned 
only the Nile, and not our sea or ocean, which 
he knew not. 

Thales taught the Greeks, that water is the 
first principle of nature. His reasons are, that 
the seed of all animals is aqueous; that dampness 
is required by all plants; and finally, that the stars 
are nourished with humid exhalations from our 
globe. This last reason is marvellous; it is pleas- 
ant still to hear of Thales, and of the anxiety to 
know what Atheneus and Plutarch thought of it. 

This nourishment of the stars would not have 
succeeded in our time; and notwithstanding the 
sermons of the fish Oannes, the arguments of 
Thales, and the imaginations of Maillet, notwith- 
standing the extreme passion for genealogies 
which now prevails, there are few people who 
would believe that they descended from a turbot 
or a cod-fish. To establish this system, all spe- 
cies and elements must absolutely have changed 
into one another. Ovid’s Metamorphoses would 
become the best book of physics ever written. 

Our globe has doubtless had its metamorphoses, 
its changes of form; and each globe has had its 
own; since, all being in motion, all must necessa- 
rily have changed. It is only the immovable 
which can be immutable; nature is eternal, but 
we are of yesterday. We may discover a thou- 
sand signs of variations in our little sphere. 
These signs teach us that a thousand towns have 
been swallowed up; that rivers have disappeared; 
that for long tracts of country we walk upon ruins. 
These frightful revolutions overcloud our spirits. 
They are nothing at all for the universe, and al- 
most nothing for our globe. The sea which 
leaves shells on a shore which it abandons, is but 
a drop of water which dries up in a petty cup: 
the most horrible tempests are but the light mo- 
tion of the air, produced by the wings of a fly. 
All our enormous revolutions are a grain of dust 
scarcely disturbed from its place. Yet how many 
efforts do we make to explain these little things 
What systems, what quackery, to give an account 
of these slight variations, so terrible to our eyes! 
What animosities in these disputes! Conquerors 
who have invaded the world have not been more 
proud and more cruel than the venders of orvie- 
tan,* who have pretended to know it. 

The earth is an encrusted sun, says this one; 
it is a comet which has glanced upon the sun, 
says the other. Here is one who exclaims that 
this oyster is a medal of the deluge; another an- 
swers him that it has been petrified for four mil~ 


* A species of pretended counterpoison, made at 
Orvieto. 
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lions of years. Ah, poor people, you dare to 
speak as masters, and would teach the formation 
of the universe, and you know not that of a 
worm, or of a straw.* 


SIBYL. 


Tue first woman who pronounced oracles at 
Delphos was called Sibylla. According to Pau- 
sanias, she was the daughter of Jupiter, and of 
Lamia the daughter of Neptune, and she lived a 
long time before the siege of Troy. From her 
all women were distinguished by the name of si- 
byls, who, without being priestesses, or even at- 
tached to a particular oracle, announced the 
future, and called themselves inspired. 
ages and countries have had their sibyls, or pre- 
served predictions which bear their name; and 
collections were formed of them. 

The greatest embarrassment to the ancients 
was, to explain by what happy privilege these 
sibyls had the gift of predicting the future. Pla- 
tonics found the cause of it in the intimate union 
which the creature, arrived at a certain degree 
of perfection, might have with the Divinity. 
Others attribute this divining property of the si- 
pyls to the vapors and exhalations of the caves 
which they inhabited. Finally, others attribute 
the prophetic spirit of the sibyls to their sombre 
and melancholy humor, or to some singular 
malady. : 

St. Jeromet maintained, that this gift was to 
them a recompense for their chastity; but there 
was at least one very celebrated one, who boasted 
of having had a thousand lovers without being 
married. It would have been much more sensi- 
ble in St. Jerome, and other fathers of the church, 
to have denied the prophetic spirit of the sibyls, 
and to have said, that by means of hazarding 
predictions at a venture, they might sometimes 
have been fulfilled, particularly with the help of 
a favorable commentary, by which words, spoken 
by chance, have been turned into facts which it 
was impossible they could have predicted. 

It is singular, that their predictions were col- 
lected after the event. The first collection of 
sibylline leaves bought by Tarquin, contained 
three books; the second was compiled after the 
fire of the capitol, but we are ignorant how many 
books it contained; and the third is that which 

we possess in eight books, and in which it is 
‘doubtful whether the author has not inserted 
several predictions of the second. This collec- 
tion is the fruit of the pious fraud of some Pla- 
tonic christians, more zealous than clever, who in 
composing it thought to lend arms to the christian 
religion, and: to put those who defended it in a 
situation to combat Paganism with the greatest 
advantage. ; 
This confused compilation of different prophe- 
cies was printed for the first time in the year 1545 
from manuscripts, and published several times 
after with ample commentaries, burthened with 
an erudition often trivial and almost always for- 
eign to the text, which they seldom enlightened. 


: 


* See, in the volume of M. Voltaire’s Physics, the 
Dissertation on the Changes which have happened to the 
Globe and the Singularities of Nature. 

+ Against Jovinian. 
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The number of works composed for and against 
the authenticity of these sibylline books is very 
great, and some even very learned; but there 
prevails so little order and reasoning, and the au- 
thors are so devoid of all philosophic spirit, that 
those who might have courage to read them would 
gain nothing but ennui and fatigue. The date of 
the publication is found clearly indicated in the 
fifth and eighth books. The sibyl is made to say, 
that the Roman empire will have only fifteen 
emperors, fourteen of which are designated by 
the numeral value of the first letter of their names 
in the Greek alphabet. She adds, that the fif- 
teenth, who would be a man with a white head, 
would bear the name of a sea neighboring Rome. 
The fifteenth of the Roman emperors was Adrian, 
and the Adriatic gulf is the sea of which he bears 
the name. 

From this prince, continues the sibyl, three 
others will proceed, who will rule the empire at 
the same time; but finally one of them will re- 
main the possessor. ‘I‘hese three shoots were 
Antoninus, Mareus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
The sibyl alludes to the adoptions and_ associa- 
tions which united them. Marcus Aurelius found 
himself sole master of the empire at the death 
of Lucius Verus, at the commencement of the 
year 169: and he governed it without any col- 
leagues until the year 177, when he associated 
with his son Commodus., As there is nothing 
which ean have any relation to this new colleague 
of Marcus Aurelius, it is evident that the collec- 
tion must have been made between the years 169 
and 177 of the vulgar era. 

Josephus, the historian,* quotes a work of the 
sibyl, in which the tower of Babel and the con- 
fusion of tongues are spoken of nearly as in 
Genesis;t which proves that the christians are 
not the first authors of the supposition of the si- 
byline books. Josephus not relating the exact 
words of the sibyl, we cannot ascertain whether 
what is said of the same event in our collection, 
was extracted from the work quoted by Josephus; 
but itis certain that several lines, attributed to 
the sibyl, in the exhortation found in. the works 
of St. Justin, of Theophilus of Antioch, of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and in some other fathers, 
are not in our collection; and as most of these 
lines bear no stamp of christianity, they might be 
the work of some platonic Jew. 

In the time of Celsus, sibyls had already some 
credit among the christians, as it appears by two 
passages of the answer of Origen, But in time, 
sibylline prophecies appearing favorable to christ- 
ianity, they were commonly made use of in works 
of controversy with much more confidence than 
by the pagans themselves, who, acknowledging 
sibyls to be inspired women, confined themselves 
to saying that the christians had falsified their 
writings, a fact which could only be decided by a 
comparison of the two manuscripts, which few 
people are in a situation to make. 

Finally, it was from a poem of the sibyl of 
Cumea that the principal dogmas of christianity 
were taken. Constantine, in the fine discourse 
which he pronounced hefore the assembly of the 
saints, shows that the fourth eclogue of Virgil is 


* Antiquities of the Jews, book xx. c. 16. 
+ Chap. xi. 
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only a prophetical description of the Savior;| 
and if that was not the immediate object of the 
poet, it was that of the sibyl from whom he bor- 
rowed his ideas, who, being filled with the spirit) 
of God, announced the birth of the Redeemer. 

He believed, that he saw in this poem the mir- 
acle of the birthof Jesus of a virgin, the aboli-| 
tion of sin by the preaching of the gospel, and) 
the abolition of punishment by the grace of the 
Redeemer. He believed he saw the old serpent) 
overthrown, and the mortal venom with which he} 
poisoned human nature entirely deadened. He 
believed that he saw, that the grace of the Lord, 
however powerful it might be, would neverthe-| 
less suffer the dregs and traces of sin to remain 
in the faithful: in a word, he believed that he saw 
Jesus Christ announced under the great character 
of the Son of God. 

In this eclogue there are many other passages, 
which might have been said to be copies of the} 
Jewish prophets, who apply it themselves to Jesus) 
Christ: it is at least the general opinion of the; 
church.* St. Augustin,t like others, has been) 
persuaded of it, and has pretended that the lines 
of Virgil can only be applied to Jesus Christ. 
Finally, the most clever moderns maintain the 
same opinion.t 


SINGING. 


Questions on Singing, Music, Modulation, Ges- 
ticulation, §c. 


Coup a Turk conceive that we have one kind 
of singing for the first of our mysteries when we} 
celebrate it in music, another kind which we call} 
‘motetts’? in the same temple, a third kind at the| 
opera, and a fourth at the theatre? 

In like manner, can we imagine how the an-) 
cients blew their flutes, recited on their the- 
atres with their heads covered by an enormous 
mask, and how their declamation was written 
down? 

Law was promulgated in Athens nearly as in| 
Paris we sing an air on the Pont-Neuf. The| 
public crier sang an edict, accompanying himsel 
on the lyre. 

It is thus that in Paris the rose in bud is cried! 
in one tone; old silver lace to sell, in another;| 
only in the streets of Paris the lyre is dispensed, 
with. 

After the victory of Cheronea, Philip, the father 
of Alexander, sang the decree by which Demos- 
thenes had made him declare war, and beat time 
with his foot. We are very far from singing in 
our streets our edicts on finances, or upon the 
two sous in the livre. 

It is very probable, that the melopee, or modu- 
lation, regarded by Aristotle in his poetic art as 
an essential part of tragedy, was an even, simple 
chaunt, like that which we call the preface to 
mass, which in my opinion is the Gregorian 
chaunt, and not the Ambrosian, and which is a 
true melopee. 

When the Italians revived tragedy in the six- 
teenth century, the recitative was a melopee, which 


* Remarks of Valoison Eusebius, p, 267. 
+ Letter clv. 
¢ Noel Alexander, century i. 
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{could not be written; for who could write inflec. 
tions of the voice which are octaves and sixths 
of tone? They were learned by heart. This 
custom was received in France when the French 
began to form a theatre, more than a century 
after the Italians. The Sophonisba of Mairet 
was sung like that of Trissin, but more grossly; 
for throats as well as minds were then rather 
coarser at Paris. All the parts of the actors, but 
particularly of the actresses, were noted from 
memory by tradition. Mademoiselle Bauval, an 
actress of the time of Corneille, Racine, and Mo- 
liére, recited to me, about sixty years ago or 
more, the commencement of the part of Emilia, 
in Cinna, as it had been played in the first re- 
presentations by La Beaupré. 

This modulation resembled the declamation of 
the present day much less than our modern re- 
citative resembles the manner of reading the 
| newspaper. 

I cannot better compare this kind of singing, — 
this modulation, than to the admirable recitative 
of Lulli, criticised by adorers ef double crotchets, 
who have no knowledge of the genius of our 
language, and who are ignorant what help this 
melody furnishes to an ingenious and sensible 
actor. 

Theatrical modulation perished with the come- 
dian Duclos, whose only merit being a fine voice 
without spirit and soul, finally rendered that ridi- 
culous which had been admired in Des CEuillets; 
and in Champmélé. 

Tragedy is now played drily; if we were not 


|| beated by the pathos of the spectacle and the ac- 


tion, it would be very insipid. Our age, com- 
mendable in other things, is the age of dryness. 
Is it true, that among the Romans one actor 
recited, and another made gestures? z 
It was not by chance, that the abbé Dubos 
imagined this pleasant method of declaiming. 
‘Titus Livius, who never fails to instruct us of the 
manners and customs of the Romans, and who 
in that respect is more useful than the ingenious 
and satirical Tacitus, informs us, I say,* that An- 
dronicus, being hoarse while singing in the inter- 


liludes, got another to sing for him while he exe- 


cuted the dance; and from thence came the custom 
of dividing interludes between dancers and sing- 
ers— Dicitur cantum egisse magis vigente motu 
quam nihil vocis usus impediebat.” The song is 
expressed by the dance. ‘‘ Cantum egisse magis 
vigente motu”—With more vigorous movements. 

But they divided not the story of the piece be- 
tween an actor who only gesticulates, and another 
who only sings. The thing would have been as 


S. 
5 


ridiculous as impracticable. 

The art of Pantomimes, which are played 
without speaking, is quite different, and we have 
seen very striking examples of it; but this art can” 
only please when a marked action is represented, _ 
a theatrical event which is easily presented to the 
imagination of the spectator. It can represent 
Orosmanes killing Zaira and killing himself; Se- 
miramis wounded, dragging herself on the front- 
iers to the tomb of Ninus, and holding her son in 
her arms. There is no occasion for verses to 
express these situations by gestures to the sound 
of a mournful and terrible symphony. But how 


* Book vii. 
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would two pantomimes paint the dissertation of 
Maximus and Cinna on monarchical and popular 
governments? 

_ Apropos of the theatrical execution of the Ro- 
mans: the abbé Dubos says, that the dancers in| 
the interludes were always in gowns. Dancing’ 
equires a closer dress. In the Pays de Vaud, a 
suit of baths, builded by the Romans, is carefully 
preserved, the pavement of which is mosaic. 

This mosaic, which is not decayed, represents 
dancers dressed precisely like opera-dancers. 
We make not these observations to detect errors 
in Dubos; there is no merit in having seen this 
antique monument which he had not seen; and 
besides, a very solid and just mind might be de- 
ceived by a passage of Titus Livius. 


SLAVES. 


SECTION I. 


_ Wuy do we denominate slaves those whom the 
Romans called ‘servi,’ and the Greeks ‘duloi?? 
Etymology is here exceedingly at fault; and Bo- 
chart has not been able to derive this word from 
the Hebrew. 

The most ancient record that we possess, in 
which the word slave is found, is the will of one 
Ermangaut, archbishop of Narbonne, who be- 
queathed to bishop Fredelon his slave Anaph— 
« Anaphinus Slavonium.” ‘This Anaph was very 
fortunate. in belonging to two bishops succes- 
sively. 

It is not unlikely, that the Slavonians came 
from the distant north with other indigent and 
conquering hordes, to pillage from the Roman 
empire what that empire had pillaged from other 
nations, and especially in Dalmatia and Illyria. 
The Italians called the misfortune of falling into 
their hands ‘schiavitu,’ and ‘ schiavi’ the captives 
themselves. 

All that we can gather from the confused his- 
tory of the middle ages is, that in the time of the 
Romans, the known world was divided between 
freemen and slaves. When the Slavonians, 
Alains, Huns, Heruli, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, and Normans, 
came to despoil Europe, there was little proba- 
bility that the multitude of slaves would diminish. 
Ancient masters in fact saw themselves reduced 
to slavery, and the smaller number enslaved the 
greater, as negroes are enslaved in the colonies, 
and according to the practice in many other 
cases. 

We read nothing in ancient authors concern- 
ing the slaves of the Assyrians and the Babylon- 
ians. 

The book which speaks most of slaves is the 
Iliad. In the first place, Briseis is slave to Achil- 
les; and all the Trojan women, and more espe- 
cially the princesses, fear becoming slaves to the 
Greeks, and spinners for their wives. 

Slavery is also as ancient as war, and war as 
human nature. } 

Society was so accustomed to this degradation 
of the species, that Epictetus, who was assuredly 
worth more than his master, never expresses any 
surprise at his being a slave. 

No legislator of antiquity ever attempted to 
abrogate slavery; on the contrary, the people the 
most enthusiastic for liberty—the Athenians, the 


|| also possess slaves of their own? 
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Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Carthage- 
nians—were those who enacted the most severe: 
laws against their serfs. The right of life and 
death over them, was one of' the principles of so- 
iciety. It must be confessed, that of all wars, that 
of Spartacus was the most just, and possibly the 
only one that was ever absolutely so. , 

Who would believe, that the Jews, created as 
[it might appear to serve all nations in turn, should 
It is observed 
|in their Jaws, that they may purchase their breth- 
ren for six years,* and strangers forever. It was 
said, that the children of Ksau would become 
bondsmen to the children of Jacob; but since, un- 
der a different dispensation, the Arabs, who call 
themselves descendants of Esau, have enslaved 
the posterity of Jacob. 

The evangelists put not a single word into the 
mouth of Jesus Christ, which recals mankind to 
the primitive liberty to which they appear to be 
born. ‘There is nothing said in the New Testa- 
ment on this state of degradation and suffering, to 
which one half the human race was condemned. 
Not a word appears in the writings of the apos- 
tles and fathers of the church, tending to change 
beasts of burthen into citizens, as began to be 
done among ourselves in the thirteenth century. 
If slavery be spoken of, it is the slavery of sin. 

It is difficult to comprehend how, in St. John,t 
the Jews can say to Jesus—‘‘ We have never 
been slaves to any one.” ‘They who were at that 
time subjected to the Romans; they who had 
been sold in the market after the taking of Jeru- 
salem; they of whom ten tribes, led away as 
slaves by Salmanazar, had disappeared from the 
face of the earth, and of whom two other tribes: 
were held in chains by the Babylonians for sev- 
enty years; they who had been seven times re- 
duced to slavery in their promised land, according 
to their own avowal; they who in all their writ-. 
ings speak of their bondage in that Egypt which 
they abhorred, but to which they ran in crowds 
to gain money, as soon as Alexander condescend- 
ed to allow them to settle there. The reverend 
Dom Calmet says, that we must understand in’ 
this passage, ‘intrinsic servitude,’ an explanation 
which by no means renders it more comprehensi- 
ble. 

Italy, the Gauls, Spain, and a part of Germa- 
ny, were inhabited by strangers, by foreigners 
become masters, and natives reduced to serfs. 
When the bishop of Seville, Opas, and count Ju- 
lian, called over the Mahometan Moors against 
the christian kings of the Visigoths, who reigned 
in the Pyrenees, the Mahometans, according to 
their custom, proposed to the natives, either to 
receive circumcision, give battle, or pay tribute 
in money and girls. King Roderick was van- 
quished, and slaves were made of those who were 
taken captive. 

The conquered preserved their wealth and 
their religion by paying; and it is thus that the 
Turks have since treated Greece except that they 
imposed upon the latter a tribute of children of 
both sexes, the boys of which they circumcise and 
transform into pages and janissaries, while the 
girls are devoted to the harems. This tribute has 


* Exodus, xxi. Leviticus, xxv. and Genesis, xxvil. 32. 
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since been compromised for money. The Turks 
have only a few slaves for the interior service of 
their -houses, and these they purchase from the 
Circassians, Mingrelians, and nations of Lesser 
Tartary. 

Between the African Mahometans and the Eu- 
ropean christians, the custoin of piracy, and of 
making slaves of all who could be seized on the 
high seas, has always subsisted. ‘They are birds 
of prey who feed upon one another; the Alge- 
rines, natives of Morocco, and 'Tunisians, all live 
by piracy. ’Che knights of Malta, successors to 
those of Rhodes, formally swear to rob and en- 
slave all the Mahometans whom they can meet 
with; and the galleys of the pope cruise for Al- 
gerines on the northern coasts of Africa. ‘Those 
who call themselves whites and christians pro- 
ceed to purchase negroes at a good market, in 
order to sell them dear in America. ‘The Penn- 
sylvanians alone have renounced this traffic, which 
they account flagitious.* 


SECTION Il. 


I read a short time ago at Mount Krapac, 
where it is known that I reside, a book written 
at Paris, abounding in wit and paradoxes, bold 
views and hardihvod, resembling in some respects 
those of Montesquieu, against whom it is written. t 
In this book, slavery is decidedly preferred to do- 
mesticity, and above all to the free labor. ‘This 
book exceedingly pities those unhappy free men 
who earn a subsistence where they please, by the 
labor for which man is born, and which is the 
guardian of innocence as well as the support of 
life. It is incumbent on no one, says the author, 
either to nourish or to succor them; whereas, 
slaves are fed and protected by their masters like 
their horses. All this is true; but human beings 
would rather provide for themselves than depend 
upon others; and horses bred in the forests prefer 
them to stables. 

He justly remarks, that artisans lose many days 
in which they are forbidden to work, which is 
very true; but this is not because they are free, 
but because ridiculous laws exist m regard to ho- 
lidays. 

He says most truly, that it is not christian char- 
ity which has broken the fetters of servitude, 
since the same charity has rivetted them for more 
than twelve centuries; and that christians, and 
even monks, all charitable as they are, still pos- 
sess slaves reduced to a frightful state of bond- 
age, under the name of ‘ mortaillables, mainmort- 
ables,’ and serfs of the soil.t 

He asserts that which is very true, that christ- 
jan princes only affranchised their serfs through 
avarice. It was in fact to obtain the money la- 
boriously amassed by these unhappy persons, that 
they signed their letters of manumission. ‘They 
did not bestow liberty, but sold it. The emperor 


* Happily, that opinion is much extended since the 
time this article was written; yet the practice still pre- 
vails; and, owing to the duplicity and insincerity of the 
French and other governments, will probably long pre- 
vail.—T. 

+ Theorie des Lois Civiles, par M. Linguet. 

¢ It is unnecessary to add, that the revolution has 
sweeped away these intolerable christian scandals. 
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Henry V. began: he freed the serfs of Spires and 
Wurims in the twelfth century. The kings of 
France followed his example; and nothing tends 
more to prove the value of liberty than the high 
price these gross men paid for it. We 

Lastly, it is for the men on whose condition the 
dispute turns, to decide upon which state they 
prefer. Interrogate the lowest laborer covered 
with rags, fed upon black bread, and sleeping on 
straw, in a hut half open to the elements,—ask 
this man, whether he will be a slave, better fed, 
clothed, and bedded; not only will he recoil with 
horror at the proposal, but regard you with hor- 
ror for making the proposal. 

Ask a slave if he is willing to be free, and you 
will hear his answer.* This alone ought to de- 
cide the question. 

It is also to be considered, that a laborer may 
become a farmer, and a farmer a proprietor. In 
France, he may even become a counsellor of the 
king, if he acquire riches. In England, he may 
become a freeholder, or a member of parliament. 
In Sweden, he may become a member of the na- 
tional states. These possibilities are of more 
value than that of dying neglected in the corner 
of his master’s stable. 


SECTION Ill. 


Puffendorff says, that slavery has been estab- 
lished ‘‘ by the free consent of the opposing par- 
ties.’ t | 

I will believe Puffendorff, when he shows me 
the original contract. 

Grotius inquires, whether a man who is taken 
captive in war has a right to escape; and it is to 
be remarked, that he speaks not of a prisoner on 
his parole of honor. He decides, that he has no 
such right; which is about as much as to say, that 
a wounded man has no right to get cured. Na- 
ture decides against Grotius. 

Attend to the following observations of the au- 
thor of the Spirit of Laws, after painting negro 
slavery with the pencil of Moliére:— 

““Mr. Perry says, that the Muscovites sell 
themselves readily: I can guess the reason—their 
liberty is worth nothing.” 

Captain John Perry, an Englishman, who wrote 
an account of the state of Russia in 1714, says 
nothing of that which the Spirit of Laws makes 
him say. Perry contains a few lines only on the 
subject of Russian bondage, which are as follows 
— ‘The czar has ordered, that throughout his 
states, in future, no one is to be called ‘ golup’ or 
slave; but only ‘raab,’? which signifies subject. 
However, the people derive no real advantage 
from this order, being still in reality slaves.” 

The author of the Spirit of Laws adds, that 
according to captain Dampier, ‘every body sells 
himself in the kingdom of Achem.” This would 
be a singular species of commerce, and T have 
seen nothing in the voyage of Dampier which 
conveys such a notion. It is a pity, that a man 
so replete with wit, should hazard so many crud- 
ities, and so frequently quote incorrectly. 


* It is very possible fora man to prefer slavery to 
misery; but this alternative is not a necessary condition 
of humanity. Moreover, it is possible to be at once a 
slave and miserable— French Ed. 

+ Book vi. c. 3. 


SLEEPERS (THE SEVEN). 


= SECTION IY. 


Serfs of the Body, Serfs of the Glebe, Main- 


mort, Sc. 


It is commonly asserted, that there are no more 
slaves in France; that it is the kingdom of the 
Franks, and that slave and Frank are contradict- 
ory terms; that people are so free there, many 
financiers die worth more than thirty millions of 
franes, acquired at the expense of the descend- 
ants of the ancient Franks. Happy French na- 
tion to be thus free! But pow, in the mean time, 
is so much freedom compatible with so many 
species of servitude, as for instance that of the 
mainmort? 

Many a fine lady at Paris, who sparkles in her 
box at the opera, is ignorant that she descends 
from a family of Burgundy, the Bourbonnais, 
Franche Comté, Marche, or Auvergne, which 
family is still enslaved, mortaiilable and main- 
mortable. 

__ OF these slaves, some are obliged to work three 
days a week for the lord, and others two. If they 
die without children, their wealth belongs to the 
lord; if they leave children, the lord only takes 
the finest cattle and, according to more than one 
custom, the most valuable moveables. Accord- 
ing to other customs, if the son of a mainmort- 
able slave visits not the house of his father within 
a year and a day from his death, he loses all his 
father’s property, yet still remains a slave; that 
is to say, whatever wealth he may acquire by his 
industry, becomes at his death the property of 
the lord. 

What follows is still better: An honest Paris- 
jan pays a visit to his parents in Burgundy and in 
Franche Comté, resides a year and a day in a 
mainmortable house, and returning to Paris, finds 
that his property, wherever situated, belongs to 
the lord, in case he dies without issue. 

It is very properly asked, how the province of 
Burgundy obtained the nickname of ‘ free,’ while 
distinguished by such a species of servitude? It 
is without doubt upon the principle that the Greeks 
called the furies Kumenides, ‘ good-hearts.’ 

But the most curious and most consolatory cir- 
cumstance attendant on this jurisprudence is, that 
the lords of half these mainmortable territories 
are monks. wirhg 
_ If by chance a prince of the blood, a minister 
of state, or a chancellor, cast his eyes upon this 
article, it will be well for him to recollect, that 
the king of France, in his ordinance of the 18th 
May, 1731, declares to the nation, “‘that the 
monks and endowments possess more than half 
of the property of Franche Comté.” ‘ 
__ The marquis d’Argenson, in ‘ Le Droit Public 
Ecelesiastique,’ says, that in Artois, out of eigh- 
teen ploughs, the monks possess thirteen. _ 

The monks themselves are called mainmort- 
ables, and yet possess slaves. Let us refer these 
monkish possessions to the chapter of contra- 
dictions, 

When we have made some modest remon- 
strances upon this strange tyranny on the part of 
peapie who have vowed to God to be poor and 
humble, they will then reply to us: We have en- 
_joyed this right for six hundred years; why then 
despoil us of it? We may humbly rejoin, that 
for these thirty or forty thousand years, the wea- 
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zels have been in the habit of sucking the blood 
of our pullets; yet we assume to ourselves the 
right of destroying them when we can catch 
them. 

N.B. It is a mortal sin for a chartreux to eat 
half an ounce of mutton, but he may with a safe 
conscience devour the entire substance of a family. 
[ have seen the chartreux in my neighborhood 
inherit a hundred thousand crowns from one of 
their mainmortable slaves, who had made a for- 
tune by commerce at Frankfort.—But all the 
truth must be told: it is no less true, that his 
family enjoys the right of soliciting alms at the 
gate of the convent. 

Let us suppose that the monks have still fifty 
or sixty thousand slaves in the kingdom of France 
Time has not been found hitherto to reform this 
christian jurisprudence; but something is begin- 
ning to be thought about it. It is only to wait a 
sem hunched years, until the debts of the state be 
paid.* 


SLEEPERS (THE SEVEN). 


F'as.e supposes that one E/pimenides, in a sin- 
gle nap, sleeped twenty-seven years, and that on 
his awaking he was quite astonished at finding 
his grandchildren married—who asked him his 
name—his friends dead, his town and thé man- 
ners of its inhabitants changed. It was a fine 
field for criticism, and a pleasant subject for a 
comedy. ‘The legend has borrowed all the fea- 
tures of the fable, and enlarged upon them. 

The author of the Golden Legend was not the 
first who, in the thirteenth century, instead of one 
sleeper, gave us seven, and bravely made them 
seven martyrs. He took this edifying history 
from Gregory de Tours, a veridical writer, who 
took it from Sigebert, who took it from Meta- 
phrastes, who had taken it from Nicephorus. It 
is thus that truth is handed down from man to 
man. 

The reverend father Peter Ribadeneira, of the 
company of Jesus, goes still further in his cele- 
brated Flower of the Saints; of which mention is 
made in Moliére’s 'l'artuffe. It was translated, 
augmented, and enriched with engravings, by the 
reverend father Antony Girard, of the same so- 
ciety: nothing was wanting to it. 

Some of the curious will doubtless like to see 
the prose of the reverend father Girard: behold 
a specimen ! : 

“In the time of the emperor Decius, the church 
experienced a violent and fearful persecution. 
Among other christians, seven brothers were ac- 
cused, young, well-disposed, and graceful; they 
were the children of a knight of Ephesus, and 
called Maximilian, Marius, Martiniab, Dionysius, 
John, Scrapion, and Constantine. ‘The emperor 
first took from them their golden girdles; when they 
hid themselves in a cavern, the entrance of which 


* Jt is scarcely necessary to obserye how the debts of 
the state were paid, and still less so to call attention to 
the detestable oppression which the revolution, whatever 
its own character, put an end to. It is easy to talk of 
the sufferings of priests and nobles during this convulsion ; 
but a slight glance at the details in this article, and simi-~ 
lar exposures, will rapidly supply two sides to the ques- 
tion.—T. : 
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Decius caused to be walled up, that they might! 
die of hunger.” 

Father Girard proceeds to say, that all seven 
quickly fell asleep, and did not awake again until, 
they had sleeped one hundred and seventy-seven | 
years. 

Father Girard, far from believing that this is) 
the dream of a man awake, proves its authen- 
ticity by the most demonstrative arguments; and, 
when he could find no other proof, alleges the 
names of these seven sleepers—names never be-| 
ing given to people who have not existed. ‘I‘he 
seven sleepers doubtless could neither be deceived 
nor deceivers, so that it is not to dispute this his- 
tory that we speak of it, but merely to remark, 
that there is not a single fabulous event of anti- 
quity which has not been rectified by ancient le- 
gendaries. All the history of Gidipus, Hercules, 
and Theseus, is found among them, accommo- 
dated to their style. They have invented little, 
but they have perfected much. 

I ingenuously confess, that I know not whence 
Nicephorus took this fine story. 1 suppose it was 
from the tradition of Ephesus; for the cave of 
the seven sleepers, and the little church dedicated 
to them, still exist. The least awakened of the 
poor Greeks still go there to perform their devo- 
tions. Sir Paul Rycaut and several other Eng- 
lish travellers have seen these two monuments; 
but as to their devotions there, we hear nothing 
about them. 

Let us conclude this little article with the rea- 
soning of Abbadie:—‘'These are memorials in- 
stituted to celebrate forever the adventure of the 
seven sleepers. No Greck in Ephesus has ever 
doubted of it, and these Greeks could not have 
been deceived, nor deceive anybody else; there- 
fore the history of the seven sleepers is incon- 
testable.” 


SLOW BELLIES (VENTRES PARESSEUX). 


St. Pauw says, that the Cretans were all ‘liars,’ 
‘evil beasts,’ and ‘slow bellies.’* ‘The physician 
Hequet understood by slow bellies, that the Cre- 
tans were costive, which vititiated their blood, 
and rendered them ill-disposed and mischievous. 
It is doubtless very true, that persons of this habit 
are more prone to choler than others: their bile 
passes not away, but accumulates until their blood 
is overheated. 

When you have a favor to beg of a minister, 
or his first secretary, inform yourself adroitly of 
the state of his stomach, and always seize on 
‘mollia fandi tempora.? 

No one is ignorant, that our character and turn 
of mind are intimately connected with the water- 
closet. Cardinal Richelieu was sanguinary, be- 
cause he had the piles, which afflicted his rectum 
and hardened his disposition. Queen Anne of 
Austria always called him ‘cul pourri’ (sore bot- 
tom), which nickname redoubled his bile, and 
possibly cost marshal Marillac his life, and mar- 
shal Bassompierre his liberty; but I cannot dis- 
cover why certain persons should be greater liars 
than others. ‘There is no known connection be- 
tween the anine sphincter and falsehood, like 
that very sensible one between our stomach and 


* Ep. to Titus, i. 12, 
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SLOW BELLIES (VENTRES PARESSEUX). 


‘our passions, our manner of thinking and our 
‘conduct. 

| I am much disposed to believe, that by ‘slow 
‘bellies? St. Paul understood voluptuous men and 
gross feeders—a kind of priors, canons, and ab- 
‘bots-commendatory—rich prelates, who lay in bed 
all the morning to recover from the excesses of 
‘the evening, as Marot observes in his eighty-sixth 
epigram in regard toa fat prior, who lay in bed 
‘and fondled his grandson while his partridges 
were preparing. 

But people may lie in bed all the morning with- 
‘out being either liars or badly disposed. On the 
contrary, the voluptuously indolent are generally 
‘socially gentle, and easy in their commerce with 
the world. 

However this may be, I regret that St. Paul 
should offend an entire people. In this passage, 
humanly speaking, there is neither politeness, 
ability, or even truth. Nothing is gained from 
men by calling them evil beasts; and doubtless: 
men of merit were to be found in Crete. Why 
thus outrage the country of Minos, which areh- 
bishop Fénélon, infinitely more polished that St. 
Paul, so much eulogises in his Telemachus? 

Was not St. Paul somewhat difficult to live 
with, of a proud spirit, and of a hard and impe- 
rious character? If I had been one of the apos- 
tles, or even a disciple only, I should infallibly 
have quarrelled with him. It appears to me, that 
the fault was all on his side, in his dispute with 
Simon Peter Barjonas. He had a furious passion 
for domination. He often boasts of being an 
apostle, and more an apostle than his associates 
—he who had assisted to stone St. Stephen, he 
who had been assistant persecuter under Gama- 
liel, and who was called upon to weep longer for 
his crimes than St. Peter for his weakness!—al- 
ways however humanly speaking. 

He boasts of being a Roman citizen born at 
Tarsus, whereas St. Jerome pretends, that he 
was a poor provincial Jew, born at Giscala in 
Galilee. In his letters addressed to the small 
flock of his brethren, he always speaks magiste- 
nally— I will come,” says he to certain Corinth- 
ians, “‘and I will judge of you all on the testi- 
mony of two or three witnesses; and I will neither 
pardon those who have sinned, nor others.” ‘This 
‘nor others’ is somewhat severe. 

Many men at present would be disposed to take 
the part of St. Peter against St. Paul, but for the 
episode of Ananias and Sapphira, which has in- 
timidated persons inclined to bestow alms. 

I return to my text of the Cretan liars, evil 
beasts, and slow bellies; and I recommend to all 
missionaries never to commence their labors 
among any people with insults. 

_ It is not that I regard the Cretans as the most 
just and respectable of men, as they were called 
by fabulous Greece. I pretend not to reconcile 
their pretended virtue with the pretended bull of 
which the beautiful Pasiphe was so much en- 
amored; nor with the skill exerted by the artisan 
Deedalus in the construction of a cow of brass, 
by which Pasiphi was enabled to produce a Mi- 
notaur, to whom the pious and equitable Minos 
sacrificed every year—and not every nine years 
—seven grown-up boys and seven virgins of: 
Athens. on 

It is not that I believe in the hundred large 
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cities in €rete, meaning a hundred poor villages 
standing upon a long and narrow rock, with two 
or three towns. It is to be regretted, that Rollin, 
in his elegant compilation of Ancient History, has 
repeated so many of the ancient fables of Crete, 
and that of Minos among others. 

With respect to the poor Greeks and Jews who 
now inhabit the steep mountains of this island, 
under the government of a pacha, they may pos- 
sibly be liars and evil disposed, but I cannot tell 
if they are slow of digestion: I sincerely hope 
however that they have sufficient to eat. 


SOCIETY (ROYAL) OF LONDON, AND 
ACADEMIES. 


Great men have all been formed either before 
academies or independent of them. Homer and 
Phidias, Sophocles and Apelles, Virgil and Vitru- 
vius, Ariosto and Michael Angelo, were none of 
them academicians. 'T'asso encountered only un- 
just criticism from the Academy della Crusca, and 
Newton was not indebted to the Royal Society of 
London for his discoveries in optics, upon gravi- 
tation, upon-the integral calculus, and upon chro- 
nology. Of what use then are academies? ‘To 
cherish the fire which great genius has kindled.* 

The Royal Society of London was formed in 
1660, six years before ihe French Academy of 
Sciences. It has no rewards like ours, but nei- 
ther has it any of the disagreeable distinctions in- 
vented by the abbé Bignon, who divided the 
Academy of Sciences between those who paid, 


and honorary members who were not learned. | 


The society of London being independent, and 
only self-encouraged, has been composed of mem- 
bers who have discovered the laws of light, of 
ravitation, of the aberration of the stars, the re- 
Abecing telescope, the fire engine, the solar mi- 
croscope, and many other inventions, as useful as 
admirable. Could they have had greater men, 
had they admitted pensionaries or honorary mem- 
bers? 
The famous doctor Swift, in the last years of 
the reign of queen Anne, formed the design of 
establishing an academy for the English language, 
after the model of the Academie Frangaise. ‘This 
yroject was countenanced by the ear! of Oxford, 
first lord of the treasury, and still more by lord 
Bolingbroke, secretary of state, who possessed 
the gift of speaking extempore in parliament with 
as much purity as doctor Swift composed in his 
closet, and who would have been the patron and 
ornament of this academy. ‘The members likely 
to compose it were men whose works will last as 
long as the English language. Doctor Swift 
would have been one, and Mr. Prior, whom we 
had among us as a public minister, and who en- 
joyed a similar reputation in England to that of 


“* Scientific academies are still useful:—1. To hinder 
the public, and, above all, governments from being the 
dupes of pretenders in the sciences. 2. To execute cer- 
tain labors, and undertake certain researches, the result 
of which will be of no utility until after the expiration of 
a considerable time, and which will produce little renown 
to those employed in these obscure labors, which re- 
quire assiduity alone, and which prepare, for generations 
that follow, materials that lead to new discoveries.— 
French Ed. 
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La Fontaine among ourselves. ‘There were also 
Mr. Pope, the English Boileau, and Mr. Con- 
greve, whom they call their Moliére, and many 
more whose names escape my recollection. The 
queen however dying suddenly, the Whigs took 
it into their heads to occupy themselves in hang- 
ing the protectors of academies, a process which 
is very injurious to the belles-lettres. The mem- 
bers of this body would have enjoyed much great- 
er advantages than were possessed by the first 
who composed the French academy. Swift, Pri- 
or, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, Addison, &c. had 
fixed the English language by their writings, 
whereas Chapelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, 
and Cotin, our first academicians, were a scandal 
to the nation; and their names have become so 
ridiculous, that if any author had the misfortune 
to be called Chapelain or Cotin at present, he 
would be obliged to change his name. 

Above all, the labors of the English academy 
would have materially differed from our own. One 
day, a wit of that country asked me for the me- 
moirs of the French academy. It composes no me- 
moirs, L replied; but it has caused sixty or eighty 
volumes of compliments to be printed. He ran 
through one or two, but was not able to compre- 
hend the style, although perfectly able to under- 
stand our best authors. All that I can learn by 
these fine compositions, said he to me, is, that the 
new member, having assured the body that his 
predecessor was a great man, cardinal Richelieu 
a very great man, and chancellor Seguier a toler- 
ably great man. ‘The president replies by a sim- 
ilar string of assurances, to which he adds a new 
one, implying that the new member is also a sort 


lof great man; and as for himself, the president, 


he may also perchance possess a spice of préten 
sion. It is easy to perceive by what fatality a - 
the academical speeches are so little honorable to 
the body. ‘* Vitium est temporis, potius quan 
hominis.» It insensibly became a custom for 
every academician to repeat these eulogies at his 
reception; and thus the body imposed upon them- 
selves a kind of obligation tofatigue the public.* 
If we wish to discover the reason why the most 
brilliant among the men of genius, who haye been 
chosen of this body, have so frequently made the 
worst speeches, the cause may be easily explain- 
ed. It is, that they have been anxious to shine, 
and to treat worn-out matter inanew way. ‘The 
necessity of saying something; the embarrassment 
produced by the consciousness of having nothing 
to say; and the desire to exhibit ability, are three 
things sufficient to render even a great man ridi- 
culous. Unable to discover new thoughts, the 
new members fatigue themselves for novel terms 
of expression, and often speak without thinking; 
like men who, affecting to chew with nothing in 
their mouths, seem to eat while perishing with 
hunger. Instead of a lawin the French academy 
to have these speeches printed, a law should be 
passed in prevention of that absurdity. 

The Academy of Belles Lettres imposed upon 
itself a task more judicious and useful,—that of 
presenting to the public a collection of memoirs 


* This absurd practice has been gradually abolished, 
and it has recently been customary to confine this bom- 
age to a compliment to the predecessor, and the monarch 


protecting the academy.— French Ed. 
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comprising the most critical and curious disquisi- 
tions and researches. ‘These memoirs are already 
held in great esteem by foreigners. It is only de- 
sirable, that some subjects were treated more pro- 
foundly, and others not treated of at all. They 
might, for example, very well dispense with dis- 
sertations upon the prerogative of the right hand 
over the left; and of other inquiries which, under 
a less ridiculous title, are not less frivolous. ‘The 
Academy of Sciences, in its more difficult and 
useful investigation, embraces a study of nature, 
and the improvement of the arts; and it is to be 
expected, that studies so profound and persever- 
ingly pursued, calculations so exact, and discove- 
ries so refined, will in the end produce a corres- 
pondent benefit to the world at large. 

As to the French Academy, what services might 
it not render to letters, to the language, and the 
nation, if, instead of printing volumes of compli- 
ments every year, it would reprint the best works 
of the age of Louis XIV. purified from all the 
faults of language which have creeped into them !* 
Corneille and Moliére are full of them, and they 
swarm in La Fontaine. 'Those which could not 
be corrected might at least be marked, and Eu- 
rope at large, which reads these authors, would 
then learn our language with certainty, and its 
purity would be forever fixed. Good French 
hooks, printed with care at the expense of the 
king, would be one of the most glorious monu- 
ments of the nation. I have heard say, that M. 
Despreaux onve made this proposal, which has 
since been renewed by a man, whose wit, wis- 
dom, and sound criticism, are generally acknowl- 
edged; but this idea has met with the fate of ma- 
ny other useful projects—that of being approved 
and neglected. 


SOCINIANS, ARIANS, OR ANTI-TRINI- 
TARIANS. 


Tuere is in England a small sect, composed 
of ecclesiastics, and some very learned laymen, 
who take neither the name of Arians, nor of So- 
cinians, but who are altogether opposed to St. 
Athanasius on the subject of the Trinity, and who 
assert unequivocally, that the Father is greater 
than the Son. 

You have heard of a certain orthodox bishop, 
who, in order to convince an emperor of consub- 
stantiality, chucked the son of the emperor under 
the chin, and pulled his nose in the presence of 
his sacred majesty. ‘The emperor was about to 
throw the bishop out of the window, when the 
good man addressed to him this very pleasant 
and convincing speech;—* Sire, if your majesty 
is so angry at my failure in respect to your son, 
how do you think God will treat those who re- 
fuse to Jesus Christ the titles which are due to 
him?” The people of whom I speak say, that 


* This is a truly French proposal; all French writers, 
not even excepting Voltaire, are for reducing language to 
a standard, without reflecting that by so doing they would 
operate upon thought also. Such a reform as that pro- 
posed in the text would possibly be less injurious in the 
French than in any other language; but philosophy forbid 
its application to the standard works of England! To 
think of Shakspeare and Milton in the hands of such an 
academy—to say nothing of Dryden and Pope!—T. 


j| as in empires. 


SOCINIANS, ARIANS, OR ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 


the holy bishop was very ill-advised; that his ar- 
gument was anything but conclusive: and that 
the emperor should have replied to him,—Learn 
that there are two modes of failing in proper re- 
spect; the first is to be wanting in honor to my 
son, and the second to pay him the homage which 
is due to me. 
However this may be, the party of Arius is be- 
ginning to revive in England, in Holland, and in 
Poland. ‘The great Newton has done this opin- 
ion the honor to favor it. ‘This philosopher was 
of opinion, that the Unitarians reasoned more 
geometrically than we do. The firmest patron 
of the Arian doctrine, however, was the illustri- 
ous doctor Clarke. This man of rigid virtue and 
gentle character, who loved his opinions better 
even than making proselytes, solely occupied in 
calculations and demonstrations, and blind to 
everything else, was a sort of reasoning machine. 
It is he who is the author of a book little read, 
but in some estimation, ‘‘ Upon the Existence of 
God,” and of another more intelligible, but much 
disregarded, ‘‘ On the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion.” He did not engage in those refined and 
scholastic disputes which our friend calls venera- 
ble nonsense, but contented himself with causing 
a book to be printed, which contains all the testi-. 
monies of the early centuries, for and against 
Unitarianism, and leaves the task of summing up 
and counting votes to the reader. This book 
drew a variety of attacks upon the doctor; but it 
would not have prevented him from being arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had not a doctor named 
Gibson, who doubtless had his reasons, said to the 
queen his patroness—*‘ Madam, doctor Clarke is 
the most learned and honest man in the kingdom, 
and wants but one qualification.” ‘* What is 
that?” said the queen. ‘* That of being a christ- 
ian,” replied the benevolent doctor. For my own 
part, I believe that Clarke was deceived in his 
calculations, and that it is better to be an ortho- 
dox primate than an Arian rector. 
e witness the same revolutions in opinions 
This party, after three centuries 
of triumph and twelve of oblivion, has sprung 
again from its ashes; but it has chosen its time 
amiss, when all the world is satiated with contro- 
versy and with the disputation of opposing sects. 
It is yet too small to obtain permission for public 
worship, which it will obtain without doubt, when 
it becomes sufficiently numerous;* but society is 
at present lukewarm on all this, and there are 
few fortunes to be made, either by new or revived 
religions. It is not, in the mean time, a pleasant 
fact, that Luther, Calvin, and Zuinglius, all writ- 
ers who at present cannot be read, have founded 
sects which divide Europe; that the ignorant Ma- 
homet has given a religion to Asia and Africa; 
and that Messrs. Newton, Clarke, Locke, Le 
Clerc, &c. the greatest philosophers and the best 
writers of their age, have scarcely been able to 
establish a petty flock. 'This it is to come into 
the world at a proper time. If cardinal de Retz 
lived at present, he would not operate upon ten 
women in Paris. If Cromwell rose again, who 
cut off a king’s head, and made himself sovereign, 


* The fulfilment of this anticipation has become recent- 
ly very obyious.—T. 
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he would-be nothing beyond a simple citizen of 
London. 


SOCRATES. 


Is the mould broken of those who loved virtue 
for itself, of a Confucius, a Pythagoras, a Thales, 
a Socrates? In their time, there were crowds of 
devotees to their pagods and divinities; minds 
struck with fear of Cerberus and of the Furies, 
who underwent initiations, pilgrimages, and mys- 
teries, who ruined themselves in offerings of black 
sheep. All times have seen those unfortunates 
of whom Lucretius speaks :— 


Qui quocumque tamen miseri venére parentant, 

Et nigras mactant pecudes, et manibu Divis 

In ferias mittunt; multoqte in rebus acerbis 
-Acritis advertunt animas ad religionem. 
eg Lucrerivs, book iii. 51, 54. 


Who sacrifice black sheep on every tomb 
To please the manes; and of all the rout 
When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 
CREECH. 


Mortifications were in use; the priests of Cybele 
castrated themselves to preserve continence. How 
comes it, that among all the martyrs of supersti- 
tion, antiquity reckons not a single great man—a 
sage? It is, that fear could never make virtue, 
and that great men have been enthusiasts in moral 
good. isdom was their predominant passion; 
they were sages as Alexander was a warrior, as 
Homer was a poet, and Apelles a painter—by a 
superior energy and nature; which is ail that is 
meaned by the demon of Socrates. 

‘One day, two citizens of Athens, returning 
from the temple of Mercury, perceived Socrates 
in the public place. One said to the other—Is 
not that the rascal who says that one can be vir- 
tuous without going every day to offer up sheep 
and geese? Yes, said the other, that is the sage 
who has no religion; that is the atheist who says 
there is only one God. Socrates approached 
them with his simple air, his demon, and his irony, 
which madam Dacier has so highly exalted. My 
friends, said he to them, one word, if you please: 
a man who prays to God, who adores him, who 
seeks to resemble him as much as human weak- 
ness can do, and who does all the good which lies 
in his power, what would you call him? A very 
religious soul, said they. Very well; we may 
therefore adore the Supreme Being, and have a 
great deal of religion? Granted, said the two 
Athenians. But do you believe, pursued Socrates, 
hat when the Divine Architect of the world ar- 
ranged all the globes which roll over your heads, 
when he gave motion and life to so many different 
beings, he made use of the arm of Hercules, the 
lyre of Apollo, or the flute of Pan? It is not 
probable, said they. But if it is not likely that 

he called in the aid of others to construct that 
which we see, it is not probable that he preserves 
it through others rather than through himself. 
If Neptune was the absolute master of the sea, 
Juno of the air, Eolus of the winds, Ceres of 
harvests—and one would have a calm, when the 
other would have rain—you feel clearly, that the 
order of nature could not exist as it is. You will 
confess, that all depends upon him who has made 
all. You give four white horses to the sun, and 
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four black ones to the moon; but is it not more 
likely, that day and night are the effect of the 
motion given to the stars by their master, than 
that they were produced by eight horses? ‘The 
two citizens looked at him, but answered nothing. 
In short, Socrates concluded by proving to them, 
that they might have harvests without giving 
money to the priests of Ceres; go to the chase 
without offering little silver statues to the temple 
of Diana; that Pomona gave not fruits; that Nep- 
tune gave not horses; and that they should thank 
the Sovereign who had made all. 

His discourse was most exactly logical. Xeno- 
phon his disciple, a man who knew the world, 
and who afterwards sacrificed to the wind, in the 
retreat of the ten thousand, took Socrates by the 
sleeve, and said to him—Your discourse jis ad- 
mirable; you have spoken better than an oracle; 
you are lost; one of these honest people to whom 
you speak is a butcher, who sells sheep and geese 
for sacrifices; and the other a goldsmith, who 
gains much by making little gods of silver and 
brass for women. They will accuse you of being 
a blasphemer, who would diminish their trade; 
they wall depose against you to Melitus and Anitus 
your enemies, who have resolved upon your ruin: 
havea care of hemlock; your familiar spirit should 
have warned you not to say to*a butcher and a 
goldsmith what you should only say to Plato and 
Xenophon. 

Some time after, the enemies of Socrates caused 
him to be.condemned by the council of five hun- 
dred. He had two hundred and twenty voices in 
his favor, which may cause it to be presumed, 
that there were two hundred and twenty philoso- 
phers in this tribunal; but it shows, that in all 
companies the number of philosophers is always 
the minority. 

Socrates therefore drank hemlock, for having 
spoken in favor of the unity of God; and the 
Athenians afterwards consecrated a temple to 
Socrates—to him who disputed against all temples 
dedicated to inferior beings! 
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Severat kings have been good scholars, and 
have written good books. The king of Prussia, 
Frederic the Great, is the latest orem we have 
had of it; he will be little imitated. e presume, 
that not many German monarchs will be found 
who compose French verses, and who write the 
history of their countries. James I. in England, 
and even Henry VIII. have written. In Spain, 
we must go back as far as Alphonso X. Suil it 
is doubtful whether he put his hand to the Al- 
phonsine Tables. 

France cannot boast of having had an author 
king.* The empire of Germany has no book 
from the pen of its emperors; but Rome was 
glorified in Cesar, Mareus Aurelius, and Julian. 


* Tt is pretended, that Charles IX. was the author of 
a book on hunting. It is very likely, that if this prince 
had cultivated the art of killing beasts less, and had not 
accustomed himself to see blood flow in the forests, there 
would have been more difliculty in tearing from him the 
order for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Hunting 1s 
one of the surest methods of stifling in men the sentiment, 
of pity for their fellow creatures; and a still more melan- 
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In Asia, several writers are reckoned among’ the 
kings. ‘The present emperor of China, Kien 
Long, particularly, is considered a great poet; 
but Solomon, or Solyman, the Hebrew, has still 
wore reputation than Kien Long the Chinese. 

The name of Solomon has always been revered 
in the east. The works believed.to be his, the 
annals of the Jews, and the fables of the Arabs, 
have carried his renown as far as the Indies. 
His reign is the great epoch of the Hebrews. 

He was the third king of Palestine. The first 
hook of Kings says, that his mother Bathsheba 
obtained from David, that he should crown Solo- 
mon her son, instead of Adonijah his eldest. It 
is not surprising that a woman, an accomplice in 
the death of her first husband, should have had 
artifice enough to cause the inheritance to be given 
to the fruit of her adultery, and to cause the le- 
gitimate son to be disinherited, who was also the 
eldest. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the prophet 
Nathan, who reproached David with his adultery, 
the murder of Uriah, and the marriage which fol- 
lowed this murder, was the same who afterwards 
seconded Bathsheba in placing that Solomon on 
the throne, who was born of this sanguinary and 
infamous marriage. ‘This conduct, reasoning ac- 
cording to the flesh, would prove, that the prophet 
Nathan had, according to circumstances, two 
weights and two measures. ‘The book even says 
not, that Nathan received a particular mission 
from God to disinherit Adonijah. If he had one, 
we must respect it; but we cannot admit that we 
find it written. 

It is a great question in theology, whether Sol- 
omon is most renowned for his ready money, his 
wives, or his books. I am sorry that he com- 
menced his reign in the Turkish style, by mur- 
dering his brother. 

Adonijah, excluded from the throne by Solo- 
mon, asked him, as an only favor, permission to 
espouse Abishag, the young girl who had been 
given to David to warm him in his old age. 
Scripture says not, whether Solomon disputed 
with Adonijah, the concubine of his father; but 
it says, that Solomon, simply on this demand of 
Adonijah, caused him to be assassinated. Ap- 
parently, God, who gave him the spirit of wis- 
dom, refused him that of justice and humanity, 
as he afterwards refused him the gift of conti- 
hence, 

It is said in the same book of Kings, that he 
was the master of a great kingdom which ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; but unfortunately it is said at 
the same time, that the king of Egypt conquered 
the country of Gezer, in Canaan, and that he 
gave the city of Gezer as a portion to his daugh- 
ter, whom it is pretended that Solomon espoused. 
It is also said, that there was a king at Damascus; 
and the kingdoms of Tyre und Sidun flourished. 
Surrounded thus with powerful states, he doubt- 
less manifested his wisdom in living in peace with 
them all. The extreme abundance which en- 
riched his country could only be the fruit of this 
profound wisdom, since, as we have already re- 


choly consequence is, that those who experience it, plac- 
ed in a more elevated rank, have more need of the curb. 
—French Ed 
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marked, in the time of Saul there was not a 
worker in iron in the whole country. Those who 
reason, find it difficult to understand how David, 
the successor of Saul, so vanquished by the Phi- 
listines, could have established so vast an empire. 

The riches which he left to Solomon are still 
more wonderful: he gave him in ready money 
one hundred and three thousand talents of gold, 
and one million thirteen thousand talents of sil- 
ver. The Hebraic talent of gold, according to 
Arbuthnot, is worth six thousand livres sterling, 
the talent of silver, about five hundred livres 
sterling. ‘The sum total of the legacy in ready 
money, without the jewels and other effects, and 
without the ordinary revenue—proportioned no 
doubt to this treasure,—amounted, according to 
this calculation, to one billion, one hundred and 
nineteen millions, five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, or to five billions five hundred and ninety- 
seven crowns of Germany, or to twenty-five bil- 
lions forty-eight millions of francs. There was 
not then so much money circulating through the 
whole world. Some scholars value this treasure 
at a little less, but the sum is always very large 
for Palestine. 

We see not, after that, why Solomon should 
torment himself so much to send fleets to Ophir 
to fetch gold from thence. We can still less di- 
vine how this powerful monarch, in his vast states, 
had not a man who knew how to fashion wood 
from the forest of Libanus. He was obliged to 
beg Hiram, king of Tyre, to lend him wood- 
cutters and laborers to work it. It must be con- 
fessed, that these contradictions exceedingly ex- 
ercise the genius of commentators. 

Every day, fifty oxen and one hundred sheep 
were served up for the dinner and supper of his 
houses, and poultry and game in proportion, 
which might be about sixty thousand pounds 
weight of meat per day. He kept a good house. 
It is added, that he had forty thousand stables, 
and as many houses for his chariots of war, but 
only twelve thousand stables for his cavalry. 
Here is a great number of chariots for a moun- 
tainous country; and it was a great equipage for 
a king whose predecessor had only a mule at his 
coronation, and a territory which bred asses 
alone. 

It was not becoming a prince possessing so 
many chariots to be bounded in the article of 
women; he therefore possessed seven hundred 
who bore the name of queen; and what is strange, 
he had but three hundred concubines; contrary 
to the custom of kings, who have generally more 
mistresses than wives. 

He kept four hundred and twelve thousand 
horses, doubtless to take the air with them along 
the lake of Gennesareth, or that of Sodom, in the 
neighborhood of the brook of Kedron, which 
would be one of the most delightful places upon 
earth, if the brook was not dry nine months of the 
year, and if the earth was not horribly stony. 

As to the temple which he builded, and which 
the Jews believed to be the finest work of the 
universe, if the Bramantes, theyMichael Angelos, 
and the Palladios, had Seen this building, they 
would not have admired it. It was a kind of 
small square fortress, which enclosed a court; in 
this court was one edifice of forty cubits long, and 
another of twenty; and it is said, that this second 
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edifice, which was properly the temple, the ora- 
cle, the holy of holies, was only twenty cubits in 
length and breadth, and twenty cubits high. M. 
Souflot would not have been quite pleased with 
these proportions. 

The books attributed to Solomon have lasted 
Jonger than his temple. 

The name of the author alone has rendered 
these books respectable. They should be good, 
since they were written by a king, and that this 
king passed for the wisest of men. 

he first work attributed to him is that of Pro- 
verbs. It is a collection of maxims, which some- 
times appear to our refined minds trifling, low, 
incoherent, in bad taste, and without meaning. 
People cannot be persuaded, that an enlightened 
king has composed a collection of sentences, in 
which there is not one which regards the art of 
government, politics, manners of courtiers, or cus- 
toms of a court. They are astonished at seeing 
whole chapters in which nothing is spoken of but 
prostitutes, who invite passengers in the streets to 
lie with them. They revolt against sentences in 
the following style:—“ There are three things 
that are never satisfied, a fourth which never says 
*enough:’ the grave; the barren womb; the earth 
that is not filled with water, are the three; and 
the fourth is fire, which never sayeth ‘ enough.’ 

_ © There be three things which are too wonder- 
ful for me; yea, four which I know not. The 
way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent 
upon a rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea, and the way of a man with a maid. 

There be four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceeding wise. ‘The ants 
are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer; the conies are but a feeble 
race, yet they make their houses in rocks; the 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them 
by bands; the spider taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces.” 

Can we impute such follies as these to a great 
king, to the wisest of mortals? say the objectors. 
This criticism is strong; it should deliver itself 
with more respect. 

The Proverbs have been attributed to Isaiah, 
Elijah, Sobna, Eliakim, Joachim, and several 
others; but whoever compiled this collection of 
eastern sentences, it does not appear that it was 
a king who gave himself the trouble. Would he 
have said, that the terror of the king is like the 
roaring of a lion? It is thus that a subject or a 
slave speaks, who trembles at the anger of his 
master. Would Solomon have spoken so much 
of unchaste woman? Would he have said,— 
Look thou not upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its color in the glass? 

I doubt very much whether there were any 
drinking glasses in the time of Sctomon; it is a 
very recent invention; all antiquity drank from 
cups of wood or metal; and this single passage 
perhaps indicates that this Jewish collection was 
composed in Alexandria, as well as most of the 
other Jewish books.* 
ae i a ak es eae 

* A pedant has thought he found an error in this pas- 
sage; he has pretended that we have ill translated, by 
the word ‘ glass,’ the goblet which was, says he, of wood 
or metal; but how could the wine have sparkled in a cup 
of metal or of wood? and what does it signify ? : 
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The book of Ecclesiastes, which is attributea 
to Solomon, is in quite a different order and taste. 
He who speaks in this work seems not to be da- 
ceived by visions of grandeur, to be tired of plev- 
sures, and disgusted with science. We have taken 
him for an epicurean who repeats at each page, 
that the just and unjust are subject to the’ same 
accidents; that man is nothing more than the 
beast which perishes; that it is better not to be 
born than to exist; that there is no other life; end 
that there is nothing more good and reasonalhle 
than to enjoy the fruit of our labors with a wo- 
man whom we love. 

It might happen, that Solomon held such dis- 
course with some of his wives; and it is pretend- 
ed that these are objections which he made; but 
these maxims, which have a libertine air, do not 
at all resemble objections; and it is a joke to pro- 
fess to understand in an author the exact contrary 
of that which he says. 

We believe, that we read the sentiments of a 
materialist at once sensual and disgusted, who 
appears to have put an edifying word or two on 
God in the last verse, to diminish the scandal 
which such a book must necessarily create. 

As to the rest, several fathers say that Solomon 
did penance; so that we can pardon him. 

Critics have difficulty in persuading themsélves, 
that this book can be by Solomon; and Grotius 
pretends that it was written under Zerubabel. It 
is not natural for Solomon to say,—‘* Woe to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child!” The 
Jews had not then such kings. 

It is not natural for him to say,— “JI ohserve 
the face of the king.” It is much more likely, 
that the author spoke of Solomon, and that by 
this alienation of mind, which we discover in so 
many rabbins, he has often forgotten, in the course 
of the book, that it was a king whom he caused 
to speak. 

What appears surprising to them is, that this 
work has been consecrated among the canonical 
books. If the canon of the bible were to be es- 
tablished now, say they, perhaps the book of Ke- 
clesiastes might not be inserted; but it was insert- 
ed at a time when books were very rare, and more 
admired than read. All that can be done now is 
to palliate the epicureanism which prevails in this 
work. ‘The book of Ecclesiastes has been treat- 
ed like many other things which disgust in a par- 
ticular manner. Veing established in times of 
ignorance, we are forced, to the scandal of rea- 
son, to maintain them it wiser times, and to dis- 
guise the horror or absurdity of them by allego- 
ries.—T hese critics are too bold. 

The Song of Songs is further attributed to Sol- 
iomon, because the name of that king is found in 
two or three places; because it is said to the be- 
loved, that she is beautiful as the curtains of Swl- 
omon; because she says that she is black, by which 
epithet it is believed that Solomon designated his 
Egyptian wife. 

These three reasons have not proved conyine- 
ing:—Ist. When the beloved, in speaking to her 
lover, says,— The king hath brought me into his 
chamber,” she evidently speaks of another than 
her lover; therefore the king is not this lover; it 
is the king of the festival; it is the paranymph, 
the master of the house, whom she means; and 
this Jewess is so far from being the mistress of a 
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king, that throughout the work she is a shepherd- 
ess, a country girl, who goes seeking her lover 
through the fields, and in the streets of the town, 
and who is stopped at the gates by a porter who 
steals her garment. 

Qd. “IT am beautiful as the curtains of Solo- 
mou,” is the. expression of a villager, who would 
say,—I am as beautiful as the king’s tapestries; 
and it is precisely because the name of Solomon 
is found in this work, that it cannot'be his. What 
monarch could make so ridiculous a comparison? 
‘s Behold,” says the beloved, ‘‘ behold king Solo- 
mon with the crown wherewith his mother crown- 
ed him in the day of his espousals!?? Who re- 
cognises not in these expressions the common 
comparisons which girls make in speaking of their 
lovers? They say,—He is as beautiful as a prince; 
he has the air of a king, &c. 

It is true, that the shepherdess, who is made to 
speak in this amorous song, says that she is tan- 
ned by the sun, that she is brown. Now if this 
was the daughter of the king of Egypt, she was 
not so tanned. Females of quality in Egypt were 
fair. Cleopatra was so; and, in a word, this 
person could not be at once a peasant and a 
queen. 

A monarch who had a thousand wives, might 
have said to one of them,—‘ Let her kiss me with 
the lips of her mouth; for thy breasts are better 
than wine.” A king and a shepherd, when the 
subject is of kissing, might express themselves in 
the same manner. {t is true, that it is strange 
enough it should be pretended, that the girl speaks 
in this place, and eulogises the breasts of her 
lover. 

We further avaw, that a gallant king might 
have said to his mistress,—‘‘ A bundle of myrrh 
is my well-beloved unto me; he shall lie all night 
between my breasts.” 

That he might have said to her,—‘* Thy navel 
is like a round gobiet which wanteth not liquor; 
thy belly is like an heap of wheat set about with 
lilies; thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins, thy neck is as a tower of ivory; 
thine eyes like the fish-pools in Heshbon; and thy 
nose as the tower of Lebanon.” 

I confess, that the eclogues of Virgil are in a 
. different style; but each has his own, and a Jew 
is not obliged to write like Virgil. 

We have not noticed this fine turn of eastern 
eloquence:—*‘ We have a little sister, and she 
hath no breasts. What shall we do for our sister 
in the day when she shall be spoken for? If she 
be a wall, we will build upon her; and if she be 
a door, we will close it.” 

Solomon, the wisest of men, might have spoken 
thus in his merry moods; but several rabbins have 
maintained, not only that this voluptuous eclogue 
was not king Solomon’s, but that it is not authen- 
tic. ‘Theodore of Mopsuestes was of this opin- 
ion; and the celebrated Grotius calls the Song of 
Songs a libertine flagitious work. However, it is 
consecrated, and we regard it asa perpetual al- 
legory of the marriage of Jesus Christ with the 
church. We must confess, that the allegory is 
rather strong, and we see not what the church 
could understand, when the author says that his 
little sister has no breasts. 

After all, this song is a precious relic of anti- 
quity; it is the only book of love of the Hebrews 
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|which remains tous. Enjoyment is often spoken 
of in it. It isa Jewish eclogue. ‘This style is 
jlike that of all the eloquent works of the He- 
brews, without connection, without order, full of 
repetition, confused, ridiculously metaphorical, 
but containing passages which breathe simplicity 
and love. 

The book of Wisdom is in a more serious taste; 
but it is no more Solomon’s than the Song of 
Songs. It is generally attributed to Jesus, the 
son of Sirac, and by some to Philo of Biblos; but 
whoever may be the author, it is believed, that in 
his time the Pentateuch did not exist; for he says, 
in chapter 10, that Abraham was going to sacri- 
fice Isaac at the time of the deluge; and in an- 
other place he speaks of the patriarch Joseph as 
of a king of Egypt. At least it is the most na- 
tural sense. 

The worst of it is, that the author in the same 
chapter pretends, that in his time the statue of 
salt into which Lot’s wife was changed was to be 
seen. What critics find still worse is, that the 
book appears to them a tiresome mass of common 
places; but they should consider, that such works 
are not made to follow the vain rules of eloquence. 
They are written to edify, and not to please, and 
we should even combat our disinclination to read 
them. 

It is very likely, that Solomon was rich and 
learned for his time and people. Exaggeration, 
the inseparable companion of greatness, attributes 
riches to him which he could not have possessed, 
and books which he could not have written. Re- 
spect for antiquity has since consecrated these 
errors. 

But what signifies it to us, that these books 
were written by a Jew? Our christian religion is 
founded on the Jewish, but not on all the books 
which the Jews have written. 

For instance, why should the Song of Songs be 
more sacred to us than the fables of Talmud? 
It is, say they, because we have comprised it in 
the canon of the Hebrews. And what is this ca- 
non? Itisacollection of authentic works. Well, 
must a work be divine, to be authentic? <A his- 
tory of the little kmgdoms of Judah and Sichem, 
for instance—is it anything but a history? This 
is a strange prejudice. We hold the Jews in 
horror, and we insist that all which has been writ- 
ten by them, and collected by us, bears the stamp 
of Divinity. ‘There never wasso palpable a con- 
tradiction. 
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SECTION I. 


I HAVE seen a somnambulist, but he contented 
himself with rising, dressmg himself, making a 
bow, and dancing a minuet, all which he did ve 
properly; and having again undressed himself, 
returned to bed and continued to sleep. 

This comes not near the somnambulist of the 
Encyclopedia. The last was a young seminarist, 
who set himself to compose a sermon in his sleep. 
He wrote it correctly, read it from one end to the 
other, or at least appeared to read it, made cor- 
rections, erased some lines, substituted others, 
and inserted an omitted word. He even com- 
posed music, noted it with precision, and after 
preparing his paper with his ruler, placed the 
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words under the notes without the least mistake, 
&e. &e. 

It is said, that an archbishop of Bourdeaux has 
witnessed all these operations, and many others 
equally astonishing. It is to be wished, that this 
prelate had affixed his attestation to the account, 
signed by his grand vicars, or at least by his se- 
cretary. 

But supposing that this somnambulist has done 
all which is imputed to him, I would persist in 
putting the same queries to him as to a simple 
dreamer. I would say to him,—You have dream- 
ed more forcibly than another; but it is upon the 
sume principle; one has had a fever only, the 
other a degree of madness; but both the one and 
the other have received ideas and sensations to 
which they have not attended. You have both 
done what you did not intend to do. 

Of two dreamers, the one has not a single idea, 
the other a crowd; the one is as insensible as 
marble, while the other experiences desires and 
enjoyments. A lover composes a song on his 
mistress in a dream, and in his delirium imagines 
himself to be reading a tender letter from her, 
which he repeats aloud :— 


Scribit amatori meretrix; dat adultera munus 
Tn noctis spatio miserorum vulnera durant. 
PETRONIUS, chap. civ. 


Does anything pass within you during this 
powerful dream more than what passes every day 
when you are awake? 

You, Mr. Seminarist, born with the gift of imi- 
tation, you have listened to some hundred ser- 
mons, and your brain is prepared to make them: 
moved by the talent of imitation, you have writ- 
ten them waking; and you are led by the same 
talent and impulse when you are asleep. But 
how have you been able to become a preacher in 
adream? You went to sleep, without any desire 
to preach. Remember well the first time that 
you were led to compose the sketch of a sermon 
whilst awake. You thought not of it a quarter 
of an hour before; but seated in your chamber, 
occupied in a reverie, without any determinate 
ideas, your memory recalls, without your will in- 
terfering, the remembrance of a certain holiday; 
this holiday reminds you that sermons are de- 
livered on that day; you remember a text; this 
text suggests an exordium; pens, ink, and paper 
are lying near you; and you begin to write things 
you had not the least previous intention of 
writing. : 

Such is precisely what came to pass in your 
noctambulism. 

You believe yourself, both in the one and the 
other occupation, to have done only what you 
intended to do; and you have been directed 
without consciousness by all which preceded the 
writing of the sermon. d 

In the same manner when, on coming from 
yespers, you are shut up in your cell to meditate, 
you have no design to occupy yourself with the 
image of your fair neighbor; but it somehow or 
another intrudes; your imagination is inflamed; 
and I need not refer to the consequences. 

You may have experienced the same adventure 
ia Mee sleep. 

Vhat share has your will had in all these mod- 
ifications of sensation? ‘The same that it has had 
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in the coursing of your blood through your ar- 
teries and veins, in the action of your lymphatic 
vessels, or in the pulsation of your heart, or of 
your brain. 

I have read the article Dreams in the Ency- 
clopedia, and have understood nothing; and when 
I search after the cause of my ideas and actions, 
either in sleeping or waking, [ am equally con- 
founded., 

I know well, that a reasoner who would prove 
to me, when I wake, and when I am neither mad 
nor intoxicated, that I am then an active agent, 
would but slightly embarrass me; but I should be 
still more embarrassed if I undertook to prove to 
him, that when he sleeped he was passive and a 
pure automaton. 

Explain to me an animal who is a mere ma- 
chine one half of his life, and who changes his 
nature twice every twenty-four hours. 


SECTION II. 


Letter on Dreams to the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, August, 1764, 


Gentlemen,—All the objects of science are 
within your jurisdiction, allow chimeras to be so 
also. ‘* Nil sub sole novum;”—nothing new un- 
der the sun. Thus it is not of anything which 
passes in noon-day that I am going to treat, but 
of that which takes place during the night. Be 
not alarmed; it is only with dreams that I con- 
cern myself, 

I confess, gentlemen, that I am constantly of 
the opinion of the physician of M. Pourceaugnac; 
he inquires of his patient the nature of his dreams, 
and M. Pourceaugnac, who is not a philosopher, 
replies that they are of the nature of dreams. It 
is most certain however, with no offence to your 
Limousin, that uneasy and horrible dreams de- 
note pain either of body or mind; a body over- 
charged with aliment, or a mind occupied with 
melancholy ideas when awake. 

The laborer who has waked without chagrin, 
and fed without excess, sleeps sound and tran- 
quil, and dreams disturb him not; so long as he 
is in this state, he seldom remembers having a 
dream—a truth which I have fully ascertained on 
my estate in Herefordshire. Wvery dream of a 
forcible nature is produced by some excess, either 
in the passions of the soul, or the nourishment 
of the body; it seems as if nature intended to 
punish us for them, by suggesting ideas, and mak- 
ing us think in spite of ourselves. It may be in- 
ferred from this, that those who think the least 
are the most happy; but it is not that conclusion 
which I seek to establish. 

We must acknowledge, with Petronius, “ Quid- 
quid luce fuit, tenebris agit.” I have known ad- 
vocates who have pleaded in dreams; mathema- 
ticians who have sought to solve problems; and 
poets who have composed verses. I have made 
some myself, which are very passable. It is 
therefore incontestable, that consecutive ideas 
occur in sleep, as well as when we are awake, 
which ideas as certainly come in spite of us. We 
think while sleeping, as we move in our beds, 
without our will having anything to do either in 
the motive or the thought. Your father Male- 
branche is very right in asserting, that we are not 
able to give ourselves ideas. For why are we to 
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be masters of them, when waking, more than 
during sleep? If your Malebranche had stopped 
there, he would have been a great philosopher; 
he deceived himself only by going too far; of him 
we may say :— 


Processit longé flammantia meenia mundi. 
Lucrerivs, i. 74. 


His vigorous and active mind was hurl’d, 
Beyond the flaming limits of this world. 
CREECH. 


For my part, Iam persuaded that the reflection, 
that our thoughts proceed not from onrselves, 
may induce the visit of some very good thoughts. 
I will not, however, undertake to develope mine, 
for fear of tiring some readers, and astonishing 
others. 

I simply beg to say two or three words in re- 
lation to dreams. Have you not found, like me, 
that they are the origin of the opinion so gene- 
rally diffused throughout antiquity, touching spec- 
tres and manes? A man profoundly afHlicted at 
the death of his wife or his son, sees them in his 
sleep; he speaks to them; they reply to him; and 
to hin they have certainly appeared. Other men 
have had similar dreains; it is therefore impos- 
sible to deny that the dead may return; but it is 
certain, at the same time, that these deceased, 
whether inhumed, reduced to ashes, or buried in 
the abyss of the sea, have not been able to re- 
serve their bodies; it is therefore the soul which 
we haveseen. ‘This soul must necessarily be ex- 
tended, light, and impalpable, because in speaking 
to it we have not been able to embrace it: “ Ef- 
fugit imago par levibus ventis.”” It is moulded 
and designed from the body that it inhabits, since 
it perfectly resembles it. ‘The name of shade or 
manes is given it; from all which a confused idea 
remains in the head, which diffuses itself so much 
the more, because no one can understand it. 

Dreams also appear to me to have been the 
sensible origin of primitive prophecy or predic- 
tion. What more natural or common than to 
dream that a person dear to us is in danger of 
dying, or that we see him expiring? What more 
natural again, than that such a person may really 
die soon after this omineus dream of his friend? 
Dreams which have come to pass, are always 
predictions which no one can doubt, no account 
being taken of the dreams which are never ful- 
filled; a/single dream accomplished has more ef- 
fect than a hundred which fail. Antiquity abounds 
with these examples. How constructed are we 
for the reception of error! Day and night unite 
to deceive us! 

__ You see, gentlemen, that by attending to these 
ideas, we may gather some fruit from the book 
of my compatriot, the dreamer;, but I finish, lest 
you should take me myself for a mere visionary. 
—Yours, 

Joun Dreamer. 


SECTION ILI. 
Of Dreams. 


According to Petronius, dreams are not of di- 
vine origin, but self-formed. 
_ But how, all the senses being defunct in sleep, 
does there remain an internal one which retains 
consciousness? How is it, that while the eyes 
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see not, the ears hear not, we notwithstanding 
understand in our dreams? ‘The hound renews 
the chase in a dream: he barks, follows his prey, 
and isin at the death. ‘The poet composes verses 
in his sleep; the mathematician examines his dia- 
gram; and the metaphysician reasons well or ill; 
of all which there are striking examples. 

Are they only the organs of the machine which 
act? Is it the pure soul, submitted to the empire 
of the senses, enjoying its faculties at liberty? 

If the organs alone produce dreams by night, 
why not alone produce ideas by day? If the soul, 
pure and tranquil, acting for itself during the re- 
pose of the senses, is the sole cause of our ideas 
while we are sleeping, why are all these ideas 
usually irregular, unreasonable, and incoherent? 
What! at a time when the soul is least disturbed, 
is it so much disquieted in its imagination? Is it 
frantic when at liberty? If it was produced with 
metaphysical ideas, as so many sages assert who 
dream with their eyes open, its correct and lu- 
minous ideas of being, of infinity, and of all the 
primary principles, ought to be revealed in the 
soul with the greatest energy when the body 
sleeps. We should never be good philosophers 
except when dreaming. 

Whatever system we embrace, whatever our 
vain endeavors to prove that the memory impels 
the brain, and that the brain acts upon the soul, 
we must allow that our ideas come, in sleep, in- 
dependently of our will. It is therefore certain, 
that we can think seven or eight hours running 
without the least intention to do so, and even 
without being certain that we think. Pause upon 
that, and endeavor to divine what there is in this 
which is animal. 

Dreams have always formed a great object of 
superstition, and nothing is more natural. A man 
deeply affected with the sickness of his mistress, 
dreams that he sees her dying; she dies the next 
day; and of course the gods have predicted her 
death. 

The general of an army dreams that he shall 
gain a battle; he subsequently gains one; the 
gods had decreed that he should be a conqueror. 
Dreams which are accomplished, are alone at- 
tended to. Dreams form a great part of ancient 
history, as also of oracles. 

The Vulgate thus translates the end of the 26th 
verse of the xixth chapter of Leviticus:—‘ You 
shall not observe dreams.”? But the word dream 
exists not in the Hebrew; and it would be exceed- 
ingly strange if attention to dreams was reproved 
in the same book in which it is said, that Joseph 
became the benefactor of Egypt and his family, 
in consequence of his interpretation of three 
dreams. 

The interpretation of dreams was a thing so 
common, that the supposed art had no limits, and 
the interpreter was sometimes called upon to say 
what another person had dreamed. Nebuchad 
nezzar, having forgotten his dream, orders his 
magi to say what it was he had dreamed, and 
threatened them with death if they failed; but the 
Jew Daniel, who was in the school of the magi, 
saved their lives by divining at once what the king 
had dreamed, and interpreting it. 'This history, 
and many others, may serve to prove that the 
laws of the Jews did not forbid oneiromancy, that 
is to say, the science of dreams. Sis 
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SECTION IV. 


Lausanne, Oct. 25, 1757. 
In one of my dreams I supped with M. 'Touron, 
who appeared to compose verses and music, which 
he sang to us. I addressed these four lines to him 
in my dream:— 


Mon cher Touron, que tu m’enchantes 
Par la douceur de tes accens! 

Que tes vers sont doux et coulans! 
'Tu les fais comme tu les chantes. 


Thy gentle accents, Touron dear, 

Sound most delightful to my ear! 

With how much ease the verses roll, 
Which flow, while singing, from thy soul! 


In another dream, I recited the first canto of 
the Henriade quite different from what it is. 
Yesterday I dreamed that verses were recited at 
supper, and that some one pretended they were 
too witty. I replied, that verses were entertain- 
ments given to the soul, and that ornaments are 
necessary in entertainments. 

I have therefore said things in my sleep which 
I should have some difficulty to say when awake; 
I have had thoughts and reflections, in spite of 
myself, and without the least voluntary operation 
on my own part, and nevertheless combined my 
ideas with sagacity, and even with genius. What 
am I therefore, if not a*inachine? 


SOPHIST. 


A GEOMETRICIAN, a little severe, thus address- 
ed us one day:—There is nothing in literature 
more dangerous than rhetorical sophists; and 
among these sophists none are more unintelligible 
and unworthy of being understood than the divine 
Plato. 

The only useful idea to be found in him, is that 
of the immortality of the soul, which was already 
admitted among cultivated nations; but then how 
does he prove this immortality ? 

We cannot too forcibly appeal to this proof, 
in order to correctly appreciate this famous 
Greek. 

He asserts in his Phedon, that death is the op- 
posite of life, that death springs from life, and 
the living from the dead, consequently that our 
souls will descend beneath the earth when we 
die. 

‘If it is true that the sophist Plato, who gives 
himself out for the enemy of all sophists, reasons 
always thus, what have been all these pretended 
great men, and in what has consisted their utility ? 

The grand defect of the platonic philosophy, ts 


the transformation of abstract ideas into realities. | 
A man can only perform a fine action, because a 


beauty really exists, which is its archetype. 

We cannot perform any action, without form- 
ing an idea of the action—therefore these ideas 
exist I know not where, and it is necessary to 
study them. 

God formed an idea of the world before he 
created it. This was his logos: the world there- 
fore is the production of the logos! 

What disputes, how much vain and even san- 
guinary contests, has this: manner of argument 

roduced upon earth! Plato never dreamed that 
ins doctrine would be able, at some future period, 
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to divide a church which in his time was not in 
existence. 

To conceive a just contempt for all these fool- 
ish subtilties, read Demosthenes, and see if in an 
one of his harangues he employs one of these ri- 
diculous sophisms. It is a clear proof, that in 
serious business no more attention is paid to these 
chimeras, than in a council of state to theses of 
theology. 

Neither will you find any of this sophistry in 
the speeches of Cicero. It was a jargon of the 
schools, invented to amuse idleness—the quackery 


of mind. 


SOUL. 


SECTION I. 


Tuis is a vague and indeterminate term, ex- 
pressing an unknown principle of known effects, 
which we feel in ourselves. 'This word soul an- 
swers to the ‘anima’ of the Latins—to the ‘ pneu- 
ma’ of the Greeks—to the term which each and 
every nation has used toe express what they un- 
derstood no better than we do. 

In the proper and literal sense of the Latin and 
the languages derived from it, it signifies that 
which animates. ‘Thus people say, the soul of 
men, of animals, and sometimes of plants, to de- 
note their principle of vegetation and life. ‘This 
word has never been uttered with any but a con- 
fused idea, as when it is said in Genesis—‘‘ God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
he became a living soul;’? and—‘‘ The soul of 
animals is in the blood;?? and—* Stay not my 
soul;” &c. 

‘Thus the soul was taken for the origin and the 
cause of life, and for life itself. Hence all known 
nations long imagined that everything died with 
the body. If anything can be discerned with clear- 
ness in the chaos of ancient histories, it seems 
that the Egyptians were at least the first who 
made a distinction between the intelligence and 
the soul; and the Greeks learned from them to 
distinguish their ‘nots’ and thetr ‘pneuma.’ The 
Latins, after the example of the Greeks, distin- 
guished ‘animus? and ‘anima,’ and we too have 
our soul and our understanding. But is that 
which is the principle of our life, and that which 
is the principle of our thoughts, two different 
things? Does that which causes us to digest, and 
which gives us sensation and memory, resemble 
that which is the cause of digestion in animals, 
and of their sensations and memory? 

Here is an eternal object for disputation: I say 
an eternal object, for having no primitive notion 
from which to deduce in this investigation, we 
must ever continue in a Jabyrinth of doubts and 
feeble conjectures. 

We have not the smallest step on which to set 
our foot, to reach the slightest knowledge of what 
makes us live and what makes us think. How 
should we? For we must then have seen life and 
thought enter a body. Does a father know how 
he produced his son? Does a mother know how 
she conceived him? Has any one ever been able 
to divine how he acts, how he wakes, or how he 
sleeps? Does any one know how his limbs obey 
his will? Has any one discovered by what art 
his ideas are traced in his brain, and issue from it 
at his command? Feeble automata, moved by 
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the invisible hand which directs us on the stage 
of this world, which of us has ever perceived the 
thread which guides us? 

We dare to put in question, whether the intel- 
ligent soul is spirit or matter; whether it is creat 
ed before us, or proceeds from nothing at our 
birth; whether, after animating us for a day on 
this earth, it lives after us in eternity. ‘These 
questions appear sublime; what arethey? Ques- 
tions of blind men asking one another—What is 
light? 

When we wish to have a rude knowledge of a 
piece of metal, we put it on the fire in a crucible; 
but have we any crucible wherein to put the soul? 
It is spirit, says one;—but what is spirit? Assur- 
edly, no one knows. 'This is a word so void of 
meaning, that to tell what spirit is, you are oblig- 
ed to say whatit is not. The soul is matter, says 
another; but what ismatter? We know nothing 
of it but a few appearances and properties; and 
not one of these properties, not one of these ap- 
pearances, can bear the least affinity to thought. 

It is something distinct from matter, you say; 
but what proof have you of this? Is it because 
matter is divisible and figurable, and thought is 
not? But how do you know that the first princi- 
ples df matter are divisible and figurable? It is 
very likely that they are not: whole sects of phi- 
losophers assert, that the elements of matter have 
neither figure nor extent. You triumphantly ex- 
clain—Thought is neither wood, nor stone, nor 
sand, nor metal; therefore thought belongs not to 
matter. Weak and presumptuous reasoners! 
Gravitation is neither wood, nor sand, nor metal, 
nor stone; nor is motion, or vegetation, or life, 
any of all these; yet life, vegetation, motion, 
gravitation, are given to matter. ‘To say that 
God cannot give thought to matter, is to say the 
most insolently absurd thing that has ever been 
advanced in the privileged schools of madness 
and folly. Weare not assured that God has done 
this; we are only assured that he can doit. But 
of what avail is all that has been said, or all that 
will be said about the soul? What avails it that 
it has been called ‘entelechia,? quintessence, 
flame, ether,—that it has been believed to be uni- 
versal, uncreated, transmigrant, &c.? 

Of what avail, in these questions inaccessible to 
reason, are the romances of our uncertain ima- 
ginations? What avails it, that the fathers in the 
four primitive ages believed the soul to be corpo- 
real? What avails it that Tertullian, with a con- 
tradictoriness that was familiar to him, decided 
that it is at once corporeal, figured, and simple? 
We have a thousand testimonies of ignorance, 
but not one which affords us a ray of proba- 
bility. 

How then shall we be bold enough to affirm 
what the soul is? We know certainly that we 
exist, that we feel, that we think. Seek we to 
advance one step further—we fall into an abyss 
of darkness; and in this abyss we have still the 
foolish temerity to dispute whether this soul, of 
which we have not the least idea, is made before 
us or with us, and whether it is perishable or im- 
mortal? 

The article Sout, and all articles belonging to 
metaphysics, should begin with a sincere submis- 
sion to the indubitable tenets of the chureh. Re- 
velation is doubtless much better than philoso- 
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phy. Systems exercise the mind, but faith en- 
lightens and guides it. r 

Are there not words often pronounced of which 
we have but a very confused idea, or perhaps no 
idea at all? Is not the word soul one of these? 
When the tongue of a pair of bellows is out of 
order, and the air, escaping through the valve, is 
not driven with violence towards the fire, the 
maid-servant says—The soul of the bellows is 
bursted.* She knows no better, and the question 
does not at all disturb her quiet. 

The gardener uses the expression—Soul of the 
plants;} and cultivates them very well without 
knowing what the term means. 

The musical instrument maker places, and 
shifts forward or backward, the soul of a violin, 
under the bridge, in the interior of the instrument: 
a sorry bit of wood more or less gives it or takes 
from it an harmonious soul. 

We have several manufactures in which the 
workmen give the appellation of soul to their ma- 
chines; but they are never heard to dispute about 
the word: it is otherwise with philosophers. 

The word soul, with us, signifies in general that 
which animates. Our predecessors, the Celts, 
gave their soul the name of ‘seel,’ of which the 
English have made soul, while the Germans re- 
tain ‘seel;? and it is probable that the ancient 
Teutones and the ancient Britons had no univer- 
sity quarrels about this expression. 

The Greeks distinguished three sorts of souls: 
—‘ Psyche,’ signifying the sensitive soul—the soul 
of the senses; and hence it was that Love, the 
son of Aphrodite, had so much passion for Psyche, 
and that she loved him so tenderly: ‘ Pneuma,’ 
the breath which gave life and motion to the whole 
machine, and which we have rendered by ‘ spir- 
itus’—spirit—a vague term, which has received a 
thousand different acceptations: and lastly, 
‘nous,’ intelligence. 

- Thus we possess three souls, without having 
the slightest notion of any one of them. St. 
Thomas Aquinas admits these three souls in his 
quality of peripatetic, and distinguishes each of 
the three into three parts.t 

‘Psyche’ was in the breast; ‘Pneuma’ was 
spread throughout the body; and ‘ Notis? was in 
the head. ‘There was no other philosophy in our 
schools until the present day; and woe to the 
man who took one of these souls for another! 

In this chaos of ideas, there was however a 
foundation. Men had clearly perceived that in 
their passions of love, anger, fear, &c. motions 
were excited within them; the heart and the liver 
were the seat of the passions. When thinking 
deeply, one feels a laboring in the organs of the 
head; therefore the intellectual soul is in the 
brain, Without respiration there is no vegeta- 
tion, no life; therefore the vegetative soul is in 
the breast, which receives the breath of the air. 

When men had seen in their sleep their dead 
relatives or friends, they necessarily sought to 
discover what had appeared to them. It was not 
the body, which had been consumed on a pile, or 
swallowed up in the sea and eaten by the fishes. 
However, they would declare it was something, 
SH 

* «Tame de soufflet est crevée.’’ 

t ‘‘ Ame des plantes.’’ 

¢ St. Thomas’s Dream, Lyons edition, 1738. 
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for they -had seen it; the dead man had spoken; 
the dreamer had questioned him. Was it ¢ Psyche? 
—was it ‘ Pneuma’—was it ‘ Notis’-—with whom 
he had coversed in his sleep? Then a phantom 
was imagined—a slight figure: it was ‘skia’—it 
was ‘daimonos’—a shade of the manes—a small 
soul of air and fire, extremely slender, wandering 
none knew where. 

In after times, when it was determined to sound 
the matter, the undisputed result was, that this 
soul was corporeal, and all antiquity had no other 
idea of it. At length came Plato, who so sub- 
tilised this soul, that it was doubted whether he 
did not. entirely separate it from matter; but the, 
problem was never resolved until faith came to 
enlighten us, 

__In vain do the materialists adduce the testimony 
of some fathers of the church who do not express 
themselves with exactness. St. Irenwus* says, 
the soul is but the breath of life, that it is incor- 
poreal only in comparison with the mortal body, 
and that it retains the human figure in order that 
it may be recognised, 

In vain does Tertullian express himself thus— 
‘‘’The corporality of the soul shines forth in the 
gospel. ‘Corporalitas anime in ipso evangelio 
relucesseit”’} For if the soul had not a body, 
the image of the soul would not have the image 
of the body. 

In vain does he even relate the vision of a holy 
woman who had seen a very brilliant soul of the 
color of the air. 

In vain does Tatian expressly say—‘ Pseukai 
men oun ei ton anthropon poluméres esti7—The 
soul of man is composed of several parts. 

In vain do they adduce St. Hilary, who said in 
later times—“ There is nothing created which is 
not corporeal, neither in heaven nor on earth; 
neither visible nor invisible; all is formed of ele- 
ments; and souls, whether they inhabit a body, 
or are without a body, have always a corporeal 
substance.”’|| 

In vain does St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
say—‘ We know nothing but what is material, 
excepting only the ever-venerable Trinity.”’§ 

The whole body of the church has decided, 
that the soul is immaterial. These holy men had 
fallen into an error then universal; they were 
men; but they were not mistaken concerning im- 
mortality, because it is evidently announced in 
the gospels. 

So evident is our need of the decision of the 
infallible church on these points of philosophy, 
that indeed we have not of ourselves any sufh- 
cient notion of what is called pure spirit, nor of 
what is called matter. Pure spirit is au expres- 
sion which gives us no idea; and we are ac- 
quainted with matter only by a few phenomena. 
So little do we know of it, that we call it sub- 
stance, which word substance means that which 
is beneath; but this beneath will eternally be con- 
cealed from us; this beneath is the Creator’s 
secret, and this secret of the Creator is every- 
where. We neither know how we receive life, 
OR i ee 


* Book v. chap. 7. 

+ De Anima, chap. vii. 

t Oration against the Greeks. 

\| St. Hilary on St. Matthew, p. 633. 

§ On Abraham, book ii. chap. viii. 
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nor how we give it, nor how we grow, nor how 
we digest, nor how we sleep, nor how we think, 
nor how we feel. 

The great difficulty is, to comprehend how a 
being, whatsoever it be, has thoughts. 


SECTION II. 
Locke’s Doubts concerning the Soul 


The author of the article Sour, in the Ency- 
clopedia, who has scrupulously followed Jacque- 
lot, teaches us nothing. He also mses up against 
Locke, because the modest Locke has said :— 

** Perhaps we shall never be capable of know- 
ing, whether a material being thinks or not; for 
this reason—that it is impossible for us to dis- 
cover, by the contemplation of our own ideas, 
‘ without revelation,’ whether God has not given 
to some portion ef matter, disposed as he thinks 
fit, the power of perceiving and thinking; or 
whether he has joined and united to matter so 
disposed, an immaterial and thinking substance. 
For with regard to our notions, it is no less easy 
for us to conceive that God can, if he pleases, 
add to an idea of matter the faculty of thinking, 
than to comprehend, that he joins to it another 
substance with the faculty of thinking; since we 
know not in what thought consists, nor to what 
kind of substance this all-powerful being has 
thought fit to grant this power, which could be 
created only by virtue of the good will and plea- 
sure of the Creator. I do not see, that there is 
any contradiction in God—that thinking, eternal, 
and all-powerful being—giving, if he wills it, cer- 
tain degrees of feeling, perception, and thought, 
to certain portions of matter, created and insensi- 
ble, which he joins together as he thinks fit.” 

This was speaking like a profound, religious 
and modest man.* 

It is known what contests he had to maintam 
concerning this opinion, which he appeared to 
have hazarded, but which was really no other 
than a consequence of the conviction he felt of 
the omnipotence of God, and the weakness of 
man, He did not say, that matter thought; but 
he said, that we do not know enough to demon- 
strate, that it is impossible for God to add the 
gift of thought to the unknown being called 
‘matter,’ after granting to it that of gravitation 
and of motion, which are equally incomprehen- 
sible. 

Assuredly, Locke was not the only one who 
advanced this opinion; it was that of all the an- 
cients: regarding the soul only as very suhtle 
matter, they consequently affirmed that matter 
could feel and think. 

Such was the opinion of Gassendi, as we find 


* See M. d’Alembert’s preliminary discourse: — 

‘*« He may be said to have been the creator of meta- 
physics, nearly as Newton was the creator of physics. 
'To acquire the knowledge of our soul, its ideas and af- 
fections, he did not study books, for they would have 
given him but little information: all he did, was to de- 
scend deeply into himself; and having, as it were, Jong 
contemplated himself, in his ‘ ‘Treatise on the Human 
Understanding,’ he did but hold up to mankind the mir- 
ror in which himself had been reflected. In a word, he 
reduced metaphysics to what they should in reality be— 
the experimental physics of the soul.” 
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in his objections to Deseartes. ‘It is true,” says 
lassendi, “that you know that you think; but 
you, who think, know not of what kind of sub- 
stance you are. ‘Thus, though the operation of 
thought is known to you, the principle of your 
essence is hidden from you, and you do not know 
what is the nature of that substance, one of the 
operations of which is to think. You remember 
a blind man who, feeling the heat of the sun, and 
being informed that it is caused by the sun, should 
believe himself to have a clear and distinct idea 
of that luminary, because, if he were asked what 
the sun is, he could answer, that it isa thing 
which warms. .. .” 

The same Gassendi, in his ‘ Philosophy of Epi- 
curus,’ repeats several times, that there is no 
inathematical evidence of the pure spirituality of 
the soul. 

Descartes, in one of his letters to Elizabeth, 
princess Palatine, says to her: ‘I confess, that 
by natural reason alone, we can form many con- 
jectures about the soul, and conceive flattering 
hopes; but we can have no assurance.” And 
here Descartes combats in his letters what he 
advances in his books—a too ordinary contra- 
diction. 

We have seen too, that all the fathers in the 

first ages of the church, while they believed the 
soul immortal, believed it to be material. ‘They 
thought it as easy for God to preserve as to 
create. ‘They said, God made it thinking; he 
will preserve it thinking. 
- Malebranche has very clearly proved, that by 
ourselves we have no idea, and that objects are 
incapable of giving us any; whence he concludes 
that we see all thingsin God. This, in substance, 
is the same as making God the author of all our 
ideas; for wherewith should we see ourselves in 
him, if we had not instruments for seeing? and 
these instruments are held and directed by him 
alone. ‘This system is a labyrinth, of which one 
path would lead you to Spinosism, another to 
stoicism, and another to chaos. 

When men have disputed well and long on 
matter and spirit, they always end in understand- 
ing neither one another nor themselves. No phi- 
Josopher has ever been able to lift by his own 
strength the veil which nature has spread over the 
first principles of things. ‘They dispute, while 
nature is acting. 


SECTION III, 


On the Souls of Beasts, and on some empty Ideas. 


Before the strange system which supposes ani- 
mals to be pure machines without any sensation, 
men had never imagined an immaterial soul in 
beasts; and no one had carried temerity so far as 
to say, thatan oyster hada spiritual soul, All 
the world peaceably agreed that beasts had re- 
ceived from God feeling, memory, ideas, but not 
a pure spirit, No one had abused the gift of rea- 
son so. far as to say, that nature has given to 
beasts the organs of feeling, in order that they 

_may have no feeling. No one had said, that they 
cry out when wounded, and fly when pursued, 
- without experiencing either pain or fear. 

God’s omnipotence was not then denied: it 
was in his power to communicate to the organised 
matter of animals pleasure, pain, remembrance, 
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the combination of some ideas; it was in his 
power to give to several of them, as the ape, 
the elephant, the hound, the talent of perfecting 
themselves in the arts which are taught them: 
not only was it in his power to endow almost alk 
carnivorous animals with the talent of making 
war better in their experienced old age than in 
their confiding youth; not only was it in his power 
to do this, but he had done it as the whole world 
could witness. 

Pereira and Descartes maintained against the 
whole world, that it was mistaken—that God had 
played the ,conjuror—that he had given to ani- 
mals all the instruments of life and sensation, that 
they might have neither sensation nor life pro- 
perly so called. But some pretended philoso- 
phers, I know not who, in order to answer 
Descartes’s chimera, threw themselves into the 
opposite chimera very liberally, giving ‘ pure 
spirit? to toads and insects. “In vitium ducit 
culpee fuga.” 

Between these two folios—the one depriving of 
feeling the organs of feeling, the other lodging 

ure spirit in a bug—a mean was imagined, viz. 
instinct. And what is ‘instinct?? Oh! it is a sub- 
stantial form; it isa plastic form; it is a—I know 
not what—it is instinct. I will be of your opinion, 
so long as you apply to most things ‘I know not 
what;” so long as your philosophy shall begin and 
end with ‘I know not;? but when you ‘affirm,’ [ 
shall say to you with Prior, in his poem on the 
vanity of the world— 


Then vainly the philosopher avers, 

That reason guides our deeds, and instinct theirs. 
How can we justly different causes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the same? 

Instinct and reason how can we divide? 

T is the fool’s ignorance, and the pedant’s pride. 


The author of the article Sour, in the Ency- 
clopedia, explains himself thus:—‘ I represent to 
myself the soul of beasts as a substance imma- 
terial and intelligent.” But of what kind? It 
seems to me, that it must be an active principle 
having sensations, and only sensations. ... . If 
we reflect on the nature of the souls of beasts, it 
does not of itself give us any grounds for believ- 
ing that their spirituality will save them from an- 
nihilation. 

[ do not understand how you represent to your- 
self an immaterial substance. To represent a 
thing to yourself is to make to yourself an image 
of it; and hitherto no one has been able to paint 
the mind. I am willing to suppose, that by the 
word, ‘represent,’ the author means I ‘conceive; 
for my part, I own that I do not conceive it. Still 
less do I conceive how a spiritual soul is annihi- 
lated, because I have no conception of creation, 
or of nothing; because 1 never attended God?s 
council; because I know nothing at all of the 
principle of things. 

If I seek to prove, that the soul is a real being, 
I am stopped, and told that it is a faculty. If I 
affirm that it is a faculty, and that I have that of 
thinking, I am answered, that I mistake; that 
God, the eternal master of all nature, does every- 
thing in me, directing all my actions, and all my 
thoughts; that if I produced my thoughts, I should 
know those which I should have the next minute; 
that I never know this; that I am but an automa- 
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ton with sensations and ideas, necessarily depend- 
ent, and in the hands of the Supreme Being, 
infinitely more subject to him than clay is to the 
potter. 

I acknowledge then my ignorance; I acknowl- 
edge that four thousand volumes of metaphysics 
will not teach us what our soul is, 

An orthodox philosopher said to a heterodox 
philosopher, ‘“‘ How can you have brought your- 
self to imagine, that the soul is of its nature mor- 
tal, and that it is eternal only by the pure will of 
God: ‘By my experience,” says the other. 
** How! have you been dead then?”  “ Yes, very 
often: in my youth I had a fit of epilepsy; and I 
assure you, that l was perfectly dead for several 
hours: I had no sensation, nor even any recollec- 
tion frem the moment that I was seized. ‘The 
same thing happens to me now almost every 
night. I never feel precisely the moment when 
I fall asleep, and my sleep is absolutely without 
dreams. I cannot imagine, but by conjectures, 
how long I have sleeped. Iam dead regular six 
porte in twenty-four, which is one-fourth of my 

ife.”? 

The orthodox then maintained against him, 
that he always thought while he was asleep, 
without his knowing anything of it. The he- 
terodox answered him—“ I believe, by revelation, 
that I shall think forever in the next world; but 
I assure you, that I seldom think in this.” 

The orthodox was not mistaken in aflirming the 
immortality of the soul, since faith demonstrates 
that truth; but he might be mistaken in affirming 
that a sleeping man constantly thinks. 

Locke frankly owned, that he did not always 
think while he was asleep. Another philosopher 
has said, ‘Thought is peculiar to man, but it is 
not his essence.” 

Let us leave every man at liberty to seek into 
himself and to lose himself in his ideas. 

However, it is well to know, that in 1750, a 
philosopher* underwent a very severe persecu- 
tion, for having acknowledged, with Locke, that 
his understanding was not exercised every mo- 
ment of the day and of the night, no more than 
his arms or his legs. Not only was he persecuted 
by the ignorance of the court, but the malicious 
ignorance of some pretended men of letters as- 
sailed the object of persecution. That which in 
England had produced only some philosophical 
disputes, produced in France the most disgraceful 
atrocities: a Frenchman was made the victim of 
Locke. 

There have always been among the refuse of 
our literature, some of those wretches who have 
sold their pens and caballed against their very 
benefactors. This remark is to be sure foreign 
to the article Sout: but ought one to lose a single 
opportunity of striking terror into those who 
render themselves unworthy the name of literary 
men, who prostitute the little wit and conscience 
they have to avile interest, to a chimerical policy, 
who betray their friends to flatter fools, who pre- 
pare in secret the hemlock-draught with which 
powerful and wicked ignorance would destroy 
useful citizens? 

Did it ever occur in true Rome, that a Lucre- 
tius was denounced to the consuls for having put 


* M. de Voltaire 
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the system of Epicurus into verse; a Cicero, for 
having repeatedly written, that there is no pain 
after death; or that a Pliny or a Varro was ac- 
cused of having peculiar notions of the divinity? 
The liberty of thinking was unlimited among the 
Romans. Those of harsh, jealous, and narrow 
minds, who amongst us have endeavored to crush 
this liberty—the parent of our knowledge—the 
main-spring of the understanding—have made 
chimerical dangers their pretext; they have for- 
gotten that the Romans, who carried this liberty 
much further than we do, were nevertheless our 
conquerors, our law-givers; and that the disputes 
of schools have no more to do with government 
than the tub of Diogenes had with the victories 
of Alexander. 

This lesson is worth quite as much as a lesson 
on the soul. We shall perhaps have occasion 
more than once to recur to it. 

In fine, while adoring God with all our soul, 
let us ever confess our profound ignorance con 
cerning that soul—that faculty of feeling and 
thinking which we owe to his infinite goodness. 
Let us acknowledge, that our weak reasonings 
can neither take from nor add to revelation and 
faith. Let us, in short, conclude, that we ought 
to employ this intelligence, whose nature is un- 
known, in perfecting the sciences which are the 
object of the Encyclopedia, as watch-makers 
make use of springs in their watches, without 
knowing what spring is. 


SECTION IV. 


On the Soul, and on our Ignorance.* 
* * * * * * * * 


Relying on our acquired knowledge, we have 
ventured to discuss the questions, whether the 
soul is created before us? Whether it arrives 
from nothing in our bodies? At what age it came 
and placed itself between a bladder and the in- 
testines, ‘ec@cum’ and ‘rectum?? Whether it re- 
ceived or brought there any ideas, and what those 
ideas are? Whether, after animating us for a 
few moments, its essence is.to live after us in eter- 
nity, without the intervention of God himself? 
Whether, it being spirit, and God being spirit, 
they are of like nature?+' These questions have 
an appearance of sublimity. What are they but 
questions of men born blind discussing the nature 
of light. 

What have all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern, taught us? A child is wiser than they; 
he does not think about what he cannot conceive. 

How unfortunate, you will say, for an insatia- 


* The first page of this section, in the original, being 
only a repetition of the commencement of the first sec- 
tion, is omitted; as the omission does not at all injure 
the sense of what follows.—T, 

+ This undoubtedly was not the opinion of St. Au-, 
gustin, who, in book viii. of the City of God, thus ex- 
presses himself:—*< Let those be silent who have not in- 
deed ventured to say, that God is a body, but have 
thought that our souls are of the same nature as he; they 
have not been struck by the extreme mutability of our 
souls, which it is not allowable to attribute to God.’’ 

«*Cedant et illi quos quidem puduit dicere Deum cor- 
pus esse, verum tamen ejusdem nature, cujus ille est, 
animos nostros esse putaverunt; ita non eos movet tants 
mutabilitas anime quam Dei, nature tribuere nefas est.’” 
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ble curiosity, for an unquenchable thirst after 
well-being, that we are thus ignorant of ourselves! 
Granted; and there are things yet more unfortu- 
nate than this; but I will answer you,— 


Sors tua mortalis, non est mortale quod optas. 
Mortal thy fate, thy wishes those of gods. 


Once more let it be repeated, the nature of 
every principle of things appears to be the secret 
of the Creator. How does the air convey sound? 
How are animals formed? How do some of our 
members constantly obey our will? What hand 
places ideas in our memory, keeps them there as 
in a register, and draws them thence sometimes 
at our command, and sometimes in spite of us? 
Our own nature, that of the universe, that of the 
smallest plant—all, to us, involved in utter dark- 
ness. 

Man is an acting, feeling, and thinking being; 
this is all we know of the matter: it is not given 
us to know either what renders us feeling or 
thinking, er what makes us act, or what causes 
us to be. ‘The acting faculty is to us as incom- 
prehensible as the thinking faculty. The difficul- 
ty is not so much to conceive how this body of 
clay has feelings and ideas, as to conceive how a 
being, whatever it be, has ideas and feelings. 

Behold on one hand the soul of Archimedes, 
and on the other that of a simpleton; are they of 
the same nature? If their essence is to think, 
then they think always and independently of the 
body, which cannot act without them. If they 
think by their own nature, can a soul, which is 
incapable of performing a single arithmetical 
operation, be of the same species as that which 
measured the heavens? If it is the organs of the 
body that have made Archimedes think, why does, 
not my ideot think? Seeing that he is better con-' 
stituted than Archimedes, more vigorous, digest-; 
ing better, performing all his functions better? 
Because, say you, his brain is not so good; but' 
you suppose this; you have no knowledge of it. 
No difference has ever been found among. sound 
brains that have been dissected; indeed, it is very 
likely that the brain-pan of a blockhead would be 
found in a better state than that of Archimedes, 
which has been prodigiously fatigued, and may 
be worn and contracted. 

Let us then conclude, what we have concluded 
already, that we are ignorant of all first princi- 
ples. As for those who are ignorant and self- 
sufficient, they are far below the ape. 

Now then dispute, ye choleric arguers; present 
memorials one against another; abuse one an- 
other; pronounce your sentences—you who know 
not a syllable of the matter! 


SECTION V, 


Warburton’s Paradox on the Immortality of the 
Soul. 


Warburton, the editor and commentator of 
Shakspeare, and bishop of Gloucester, using 
English liberty and abusing the custom of vitu- 
perating against adversaries, has composed four 
volumes to prove, that the immortality of the soul 
was never announced in the Pentateuch; and to 
conclude from this very proof, that the mission 
of Moses, which he calls ‘legation,? was divine. 


‘The following is an abstract of his book, which 
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he himself gives at the commencement of the first 
volume :— 

“1, That to inculcate the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments is necessary to 
the well-being of civil society. 

«2, That all mankind (wherein he is mistak- 
en), especially the most wise and learned nations 
of antiquity, have concurred in believing and 
teaching, that this doctrine was of such use to 
civil society. 

“¢3,. That the doctrine of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments is not to be found in, nor 
did make part of, the Mosaic dispensation. 

‘“‘ That therefore the law of Moses is of divine 
original; 

“Which one or both of the two following syl- 
logisms will evince:— 

«J. Whatever religion agd society have no fu- 
ture state for their support, must be supported by 
an extraordinary Providence. 

“The Jewish religion and society had no fu- 
ture state for their support; 

“Therefore the Jewish religion and society 
were supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

«And again, 

“II. The ancient lawgivers universally beliey- 
ed, that such a religion could be supported only 
by an extraordinary Providence. 

‘¢ Moses, an ancient lawgiver, versed in al] the 
wisdom of Egypt, purposely instituted such a re- 
ligion; 

‘‘'Therefore Moses believed his region was 
supported by an extraordinary Providence.” 

What is most extraordinary, is this assertion of 
Warburton, which he has put in large characters 
at the head of his work. He has often been re- 
proached with his extreme temerity and dishon- 
esty in daring to say, that all ancient Jawgivers 
believed that a religion, which is not founded on 
rewards and punishments after death, cannot be 
upheld but by an extraordinary Providence: not 
one of then ever said so. He does not even un- 
dertake to adduce a single instance of this in his 
enormous book, stuffed with an immense number 
of quotations all foreign to his subject. He has 
buried himself under a heap of Greek and Latin 
authors, ancient and modern, that no one may 
reach him through this horrible accumulation of 
coverings. When at length the critic has rum- 
maged to the bottom, the author is raised to life 
from among all those dead, to load his adversa- 
ries with abuse. 

It is true, that near the close of the fourth vol-. 
ume, after ranging through a hundred labyrinths, 
and fighting all he met with on the way, he does at 
last come back to his great question from which 
he has so long wandered. He takes up the book 
of Job, which the learned consider as the work 
of an Arab; and he seeks to prove, that Job did 
not believe in the immortality of the soul. He 
then explains, in his own way, all the texts of 
scripture that have been brought to combat his 
opinion. 

All that should be said of him is, that if he was 
in the right, it was not for a bishop to be so in the 
right. He should have felt that two dangerous 
consequences might be drawn:* but all goes by 

* These dangerous consequences have, in fact, been 
drawn. He has been told:—* The belief of the immor- 
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chance in this world. This man, who became an 
informer and a persecutor, was not made a bishop 
through the patronage of a minister of state, until 
immediately after he wrote his book. 

At Salamanca, at Coimbra, or at Rome, he 
would have been obliged to retract and to ask 
pardon. In England he became a peer of the 
realm, with an income of a hundred thousand 
livres. Here was something to soften his man- 
ners. 


SECTION VI. 


On the Need of Revelation. 
The greatest benefit for which we are indebted 


to the New Testament is, its having revealed to! 


us the immortality of the soul. It is therefore 
quite in vain that this Warburton has sought to 
cloud this important truth, by continually repre- 
senting, in his ‘ Legation of Moses,’ that ‘the an- 
cient Jews had no knowledge of this necessary 
dogma,” and that “the Sadducees did not admit it 
in the time of our Lord Jesus.” 

He interprets in his own way the very words 
which Jesus Christ is made to utter—* Have ye 
not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.* He gives to 
the ty be of the rich bad man a sense contrary 
to that of all the churches. Sherlock, bishop of 
London, and twenty other learned men, have re- 
futed him. Even the English philosophers have 
reminded him how scandalous it is in an English 
bishop to manifest an opinion so contrary to the 
Church of England; and after all, this man has 
thought proper to call others impious: like har- 
léquin, in the farce of the Housebreaker (Le 
Devativeite des Maisons) who, after throwing the 
furniture out at the window, seeing a man carry- 
ing some articles away, cries with all his might— 
Stop thief’! 

The revelation of the immortality of the soul, 
and of pains and rewards after death, is the more 
to be blessed, as the vain philosophy of men al- 
ways doubted of it. The great Cesar had no 
faith in it. He explained himself clearly to the 
whole senate, when, to prevent Catiline from be- 
ing put to death, he represented to them that 
death left man without feeling—that all died with 
him: and no one refuted this opinion. 

The Roman empire was divided between two 
great principal sects: that of Epicurus, who af- 
firmed that the divinity was useless to the world, 
and the soul perished with the body; and that of 


tal soul is either necessary or not. If it be not necessa- 
ry, why did Jesus Christ announce oie bi it be neces- 
sary, why did not Moses make it the basis of his reli- 
gion? Either Moses was instructed in this dogma or he 
was not. If he was ignorant of it, he was unworthy to 
give laws. 1f he knew it and concealed it, what epithet 
does he deserve??? Whichever way you turn, you fall 
into an abyss which a bishop should not open. Your 
dedication to the free-thinkers, your witless witticisms 
upon them, and your fawning upon lord Hardwicke, will 
not save you from the opprobrium with which your con- 
tinual contradictions have covered you; and you will be 
taught, that when bold assertions are made, they should 
at least be made with modesty. ‘ 
* Matthew, chap. xxil. 31, 32. 
' 


the Stoics, who regarded the soul as a portion of 
the divinity, which after death was re-united ta 
its original—to the great All from which it had 
emanated. So that, whether the soul was be- 
lieved to be mortal or to be immortal, all sects 
united in contemning the idea of rewards and 
punishments after death. 

There are still remaining numerous monuments 
of this belief of the Romans. It was from the 
force of this opinion profoundly engraved on all 
hearts, that so many Roman heroes and so many 
private citizens put themselves to death without 
the smallest scruple; they did not wait for a 
tyrant to deliver them into the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

Even the most virtuous men, and the most 
thoroughly persuaded of the existence of a God, 
did not then hope any reward, nor did they fear 
any punishment. It ties been seen in the article 
ApocrypHa, that Clement himself, who was after- 
wards pope and saint, began with doubting what 
the first Christians said of another life, and that 
he consulted St. Peter at Ceesarea. We are very 
far from believing that St. Clement wrote the his- 
tory which is attributed to him; but it shows what 
need mankind had of a precise revelation. All 
that can surprise us is, that a tenet so repressing 
and so salutary should have left men a prey to so 
many horrible crimes, who have so short a time 
to live, and find themselves pressed between the 
eternities. 


SECTION Vit. 
Souls of Fools and Monsters. 


A child, ill-formed, is born absolutely imbecile, 
has no ideas, lives without ideas; instances of this 
have been known. How shall this animal be de- 
fined? Doctors have said that it is something 
between man and beast; others have said that it 
has a sensitive soul, but not an intellectual soul: 
it eats, it drinks, it sleeps, it wakes, it has sensa- 
tions; but it does not think. 

Is there for it another life, or is there none? 
The case has been put, and has not yet been en- 
tirely resolved. 

Some have said that this creature must have a 
soul, because its father and its mother had one. 
But by this reasoning it would be proved, that if 
it had come into the world without a nose, it 
should have the reputation of having one, be- 
cause its father and its mother had one. 

A woman is brought to bed: her infant has no 
chin; its forehead is flat and somewhat black, its 
eyes round, its nose thin and sharp; its counte- 
nance is not much unlike that of a swallow: yet 
the rest of its body is made like ours. It is de- 
cided by a majority of voices that it is a man, and 
possesses an immaterial soul; whereupon the pa- 
rents have it baptised. Butif this little ridiculous 
figure has pointed claws, and a mouth in the form 
of a beak, it is declared to be a monster; it has 
no soul; it is not baptised. 

It is known that, in 1726, there was in London 
a woman who was brought to bed every eight 
days of a young rabbit. No difficulty was made 
of refusing baptism to this child, notwithstanding 
the epidemic folly which prevailed in London for 
three weeks, of believing that this poor jade actu- 
ally brought. forth wild rabbits.. The surgeon 
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who delivered her, named St. André, swore that 
nothing was more true; and he was believed. 
But what reason had the credulous for refusing a 
soul to this woman’s offspring? She had a soul; 
her children must likewise have been furnished 
with one, whether they had hands or paws, 
whether they were born with a snout or with a 
face: cannot the Supreme Being vouchsafe the 
gift of thought and sensation to a little non-de- 
script, born of a woman with the figure of a rab- 
bit, as well as to a little non-descript born with 
the figure of aman? Will the soul which was 
ready to take up its abode in this woman’s feetus, 
return unhoused? 

It is very well observed by Locke, with regard 
to monsters, that immortality must not be attri- 
buted to the exterior of a body—that it has no- 
thing to do with the figure. This immortality, 
says he, is no more attached to the form of- one’s 
face or breast, than it is to the way in which one’s 
beard is clipped or one’s coat is cut. 

He asks—Whateis the exact measure of de- 
formity by which you can recognise whether an 
infant has a soul or not? What is the precise 
degree at which it is to be declared a monster and 
without soul? 

Again, it is asked—What would a soul be that 
should have none but chimerical ideas? 'There 
are some which never go beyond such. Are they 
worthy, or unworthy? What is to be made of 
their pure spirit? 

What are we to think of a child with two heads, 
which is otherwise well formed? Some say that 
it has two souls, because it is furnished with two 
pineal glands, with two callous substances, with 
two ‘sensoria communia.’? Others answer that 
there cannot be two souls, with but one breast 
and one navel.* 

In short, so many questions have been asked 
about this poor human soul, that if it were neces- 
sary to put an end to them all, such an examina- 
tion of its own person would cause it the most 
insupportable annoyance. The same would hap- 
pen to it as happened to cardinal Polignac at a 
conclave: his steward, tired of having never been 
able to make him pass his accounts, took a jour- 
ney to Rome, and went to the small window of 
his cell, laden with an immense bundle of papers; 
he read for nearly two hours; at last, finding that 
no answer was made, he thrust forward his head: 
the cardinal had been gone almost two hours. 
Our souls will be gone before their stewards have 
finished their statements; but let us be just before 
God—ignorant as both we and our stewards are. 

See what is said on the soul in the Letters of 
Memmius.t 

SECTION VIII. 


Different Opinions criticised —Apology for Locke. 
I must acknowledge, that when I examined the 


* The chevalier d’Angos, a learned astronomer, care- 
fully observed, for several days, a lizard with two heads, 
and assured himself that this lizard had two wills inde- 
pendent of each other, and possessing nearly equal power 
over the body, which was in one. When a piece of 
bread was presented to the animal, in such a manner that 
it could see it with one head only, that» head wished to 
go towards the bread, while the other head wished the 
body to remain still. 

{+ Guvres Philosophiques, tom. i. 
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\infallible Aristotle, the evangelical doctor, and the 
idivine Plato, I took all these epithets for nick- 
names. In all the philosophers that have spoken 
of the human soul, J have found only blind men, 
full of babble and temerity, striving to persuade 
themselves that they have an eagle eye; and 
others, curious and foolish, believing them on 
their word, and imagining that they see something 
too. - 
I shall not feign to rank Descartes and Male- 
branche with these teachers of error. ‘The former 
assures us that the soul of man is a substance, 
whose essence is to think, which is always think- 
ing, and which, in the mother’s womb, is occupied 
with fine metaphysical ideas and general axioms, 
which it afterwards forgets. 

As for father Malebranche, he is quite persuad- 
ed that we see all in God;—and he has found par- 
tisans: for the most extravagant fables are those 
which are the best received by the weak imagin- 
ations of men. Various philosophers then had 
written the romance of the soul: at length, a wise 
man modestly wrote its history. Of this history 
I am about to give an abridgment, according to 
the conception I have formed of it. I very well 
know that all the world will not agree with Locke’s 
ideas; it is not unlikely, that against Descartes 
and Malebranche, Locke was right, but that 
against the Sorbonne he was wrong: I speak ac- 
cording to the lights of philosophy, not according 
to the revelations of the faith. 

It is not for me to think otherwise than human- 
lly; theologians decide divinely, which is quite an- 
other thing: reason and faith are of contrary na- 
tures. In a word, here follows a short abstract 
of Locke, which I would censure, if I were a 
theologian, but which I adopt for a moment, sim- 
ply as an hypothesis—a conjecture of philosophy. 
Hureaniy speaking, the question is, what is the 
souls 


one pronounces without understanding it; we un- 
derstand only those things of which we have an 
idea; we have no idea of soul—spirit; therefore 
we do not understand it. 

2. We have then been pleased to give the name 
of soul to the faculty of feeling and thinking, as 
we have given that of life to the faculty of living, 
and that of will to the faculty of willing. 

Reasoners have come and said—Man is com- 
posed of matter and spirit: matter is extended 
and divisible; spirit is neither extended nor divis- 
ible; therefore, say they, it is of another nature. 


made for each other, and which God unites in 
spite of their nature. We see little of the body, 
we see nothing of the soul; it has no parts, there- 
fore it is eternal; it has ideas pure and spiritual, 
therefore it does not receive them from matter; 


God gives them to it, and it brings with it at its 
birth the ideas of God, infinity, and all general 
ideas. 

Still humanly speaking, I answer these gentle- 
men that they are very knowing. They tell us, 
first, that there is a soul, and then what that soul 
must be. ‘They pronounce the word matter, and 
then plainly decide what it is. And I say to them 


matter. By spirit you can imagine only the fa- 


1. The word ‘soul’ is one of those which every 


This is a joining together of beings which are not 


nor does it receive them from itself, therefore — 


—You have no knowledge either of: spirit or of — 
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culty of thinking; by matter you can understand 
only a certain assemblage of qualities, colors, ex- 
tents, and solidities, which it has pleased you to 
call matter; and you have assigned limits to mat- 
ter and to the soul, even before you are sure of 
the existence of either the one or the other. 

As for matter, you gravely teach that it has 
only extent and solidity; and I tell you modestly, 
that it is capable of a thousand properties which 
neither you nor I know anything about. Yousay 
that the soul is indivisible, eternal; and here you 
assume that which is in question. 
like the regent of a college, who, having never in 
his life seen a clock, should all at once have an 
English repeater put into his hands. This man, 
a good peripatetic, is struek by the exactness with 
which the hands mark the time, and still more 
astonished that a button, pressed by the finger, 
should sound precisely the hour marked by the 
hand. My philosopher will not fail to prove, that 
there is in this machine a soul which governs it 
and directs its springs. He learnedly demon- 
strates his opinion by the simile of the angels who 
keep the celestial spheres in motion; and in the 
class he forms-fine theses, maintained on the soul 
of watches. One of his scholars opens the watch, 
and nothing is found but springs; yet the system 
of the soul of watches is still maintained, and is 
considered as demonstrated. Iam that scholar, 
opening the watch called man; but instead of 
boldly defining what we do not understand, I en- 
deavor to examine by degrees what we wish to 
know. 

Let us take an infant at the moment of its birth, 
and follow, step by step, the progress of its un- 
derstanding. You do me the honor of informing 
me, that God took the trouble of creating a soul, 
to go and take up its abode in this body when 
about six weeks oid; that this soul, on its arrival, 
is provided with metaphysical ideas—having con- 
sequently a very clear knowledge of spirit, of ab- 
stract ideas, of infinity—being, in short, a very 
knowing person. But unfortunately it quits the 
uterus in the uttermost ignorance: for eighteen 
months it knows nothing but its nurse’s teat; and 
when at the age of twenty years an attempt is 
made to bring back to this soul’s recollection all 
the scientific ideas which it had when it entered 
its body, it is often too dull of apprehension to 
conceive any one of them. ‘There are whole na- 
tions which have never had so much as one of 
these ideas. What, in truth, were the souls of 
Descartes and Malebranche thinking of, when 
they imagined such reveries? Let us then follow 
the idea of the child, without stopping at the im- 
aginings of the philosophers. 

The day that his mother was brought to bed of 
him and his soul, there were born in the house a 
dog, a cat, and acanary-bird. At the end of 
eighteen months I make the dog an excellent 
hunter; in a year the canary-bird whistles an air; 
in six weeks the cat is master of its profession; 
and the child, at the end of four years, does no- 
thing. I, a gross person, witnessing this prodi- 
gious difference, and having never seen a child 
before, think at first that the cat, the dog, and the 
canary, are very intelligent creatures, and that 
the infant is an automaton. However, by little 
and little, 1 perceive that this child has ideas and 
memory, that he has the same passions as these 


You are much | 
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animals; and then I acknowledge, that he is, like 
them, a rational creature. He communicates to 
me different ideas by some words which he has 
learned, in like manner as my dog, by diversified 
cries, makes known to me exactly his different 
wants. I perceive that at the age of six or seven 
years the child combines in his little brain almost 
as many ideas as my hound in his; and at length, 
as he grows older, he acquires an infinite variety 
of knowledge. Then what am I to think of him? 
Shall I believe that he is of a nature altogether 
different? Undoubtedly not; for you see on one 
hand an ideot, and on the other a Newton; yet 
you assert that they are of one and the same na- 
ture—that there is no difference but that of great- 
er and less. The better to assure myself of the 
verisimilitude of my probable opinion, I examine 
the dog and the child both waking and sleeping 
—I have them each bled immediately; then their 
ideas seem to escape with their blood. In this 
state [ call them—they do not answer; and if I 
draw from them a few more ounces, my two ma- 
chines, which before had ideas in great plenty, 
and passions of every kind, have no longer any 
feeling. I next examine my two animals while 
they sleep: I perceive that the dog, after eating 
too much, has dreams; he hunts and cries after 
the game: my youngster, in the same state, talks 
to his mistress, and makes love in his dreams. 
If both have eaten moderately, I observe that 
neither of them dreams; in short, I see that their 
faculties of feeling, perceiving, and expressing 
their ideas, unfold themselves gradually, and also 
become weaker by degrees. [ discover many 
more affinities between them than between any 
man of strong mind and one absolutely imbecile. 
What opinion then shall I entertain of their na- 
ture ?—that which every people at first imagined, 
before Egyptian policy asserted the spirituatiry, 
the immortality, of the soul. I shall even suspect 
that Archimedes and a mole are but different va- 
rieties of the same species—as an oak and a grain 
of mustard sre fortied hy the same principles, 
though the one is a large tree and the other the 
seed of a small plant. I shall believe that God 
has given portions of intelligence to portions of 
matter organized for thinking: I shall believe that 
matter has sensations in proportion to the fineness 
of its senses, that it is they which proportion 
them to the measure of our ideas: I shall believe 
that the oyster in its shell has fewer sensations 
and senses, because its soul being attached to its 
shell, five senses would not at all be useful to it. 
There are many animals with only two senses: 
we have five—which are very few. It is to be 
believed, that in other worlds there are other an- 
imals enjoying twenty or thirty senses, and that 
other species, yet more perfect, have senses to 
infinity. f 

Such, it appears to me, is the most natural way 
of reasoning on the matter—that is, of guessing 
and inspecting with certainty. A long time 
elapsed before men were ingenious enough to 
imagine an unknown being, which is ourselves, 
which does all in us, which is not altogether our- 
selves, and which lives after us; nor was so bold 
an idea adopted all at once. At first, this word 
soul signified life, and was common to us and the 
other animals; then our pride made us a soul 


apart, and caused us to imagine a substantial 
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form for other creatures. This human pride asks 
—What then is that power of perceiving and 
feeling, which in man is called soul, and in the 
brute instinct? I will satisfy this demand, when 
ihe natural philosophers shall have informed me 
what is sound, light, space, body, time. I will 
say, in the spirit of the wise Locke—Philosophy 
consists in stopping when the torch of physical 
science fails us. I observe the effects of nature; 
but I freely own, that of first principles I have 
no: more conception than you have. All I do 
know is, that I ought not to attribute to several 
causes—especially to unknown causes—that which 
I can attribute to a known cause: now I can at- 
tribute to my body the faculty of thinking and 
feeling; therefore I ought not to seek this faculty 
of thinking and feeling in another substance, 
called soul or spirit, of which I cannot have the 
smallest idea. You exclaim against this proposi- 
tion. Do you then think it irreligious to dare to 
say that the body can think? But what would 
you say (Locke would answer) if you yourselves 
were found, guilty of irreligion, in thus daring to 
set bounds to the power of God? What man 
upon earth can affirm, without absurd impiety, 
that it is impossible for God to give to matter 
sensation and thought? Weak and presumptuous 
that you are! you boldly advance that matter 
does not think, because you do not conceive how 
matter of any kind should think. 

Ye great philosophers, who decide on the power 
of God, and say that God can of a stone make 
an angel—do you not see that, according to your- 
selves, God would in that case only give to a 
stone the power of thinking? for if the matter 
of the stone did not remain, there would no longer 
be a stone; there would be a stone annihilated 
and an angel created. Whichever way you turn, 
you are forced to acknowledge two things—your 
ignorance, and the boundless power of the Cre- 
ator; your ignorance, to which thinking matter is 
repugnant; and the Creator’s power, to which 
certes lt is not impossible. 

You, who know that matter does not perish, 
will dispute whether God has the power to pre- 
serve in that matter the noblest quality with which 
he has endowed it. Extent subsists perfectly 
without body, through him, since there are phi- 
Josophers who believe in a void: accidents subsist 
very well without substance with christians who 
believe in transubstantiation. God, you say, can- 
not do that which implies contradiction. ‘To be 
sure of this, it is necessary to know more of the 
matter than you do know: it is all in vain; you 
will never know more than this—that you are a 
body, and that you think. Many persons who 
have learned at school to doubt of nothing, who 
take their syllogisms for oracles, and their super- 
stitions for religion, consider Locke as impious 
and dangerous, These’ superstitious people are 
in society what cowards are in an army; they are 
possessed by and communicate panic terror. We 


must have the compassion to dissipate their fears;| 


they must be made sensible that the opinions of 
philosophers will never do harm to religion. We 
know for certain that light comes from the sun, 
and that the planets revolve round that luminary; 
yet we do not read with any the less edification 
in the Bible, that light was made before the sun, 
and that the sun stood still over the village of 
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Gibeon. It is demonstrated that the rainbow is 
necessarily formed by the rain; yet we do not the 
less reverence the sacred text, which says that 
God sét his bow in the clouds, after the deluge, 
as a sign that there should never be another in- 
undation. 

What though the mystery of the Trinity and 
that of the eucharist are contradictory to known 
demonstrations? ‘They are not the less vene- 
rated by catholic philosophers, who know that 
the things of reason and those of faith are dif- 
ferent in their nature. The notion of the anti- 
podes was condemned by the popes and the coun- 
cils; yet the popes discovered the antipodes, and 
carried thither that very christian religion, the de- 
struction of which had been thought to be sure, 
in case there could be found a man who, as it 
was then expressed, should have, as relative to 
our own position, his head downwards and his 
feet upwards, and who, as the very unphilosophi- 
cal St. Augustin says, should have fallen from 
heaven. 

And now let me once more repeat that, while 
I write with freedom, I warrant no opinion—I am 
responsible for nothing. Perhaps there are, 
among these dreams, some reasonings, and even 
some reveries, to which I should give the pre- 
ference; but there is not one that I would not 
unhesitatingly sacrifice to religion and to my 
country.* 


SECTION IX. 


I shall suppose a dozen of good philosophers 
in an island where they have never seen anything 
but vegetables. Such an island, and especially 
twelve such philosophers, would be very hard to 
find: however, the fiction is allowable. They 
admire the life which circulates in the fibres of 
the plants, appearing to be alternately lost and 
renewed; and as they know not how a plant 
springs up, how it derives its nourishment and 
growth, they call this a vegetative soul. What 
(they are asked) do you understand by a vege- 
tative soul? They answer—lIt is a word that 
serves to express the unknown spring by which 
all this is operated. But do you not see, a me- 
chanic will ask them, that all this is naturally 
done by weights, levers, wheels and pullies? No, 
the philosophers will say; there is in this vegeta- 
tion something other than ordinary motion: there 
is a secret power which all plants have, of draw- 
ing to themselves the juices which nourish them; 
and this power cannot he explained by any sys- 
tem of mechanics: it is a gift which God has 
made to matter, and the nature of which neither 
you nor we comprehend. 

After disputing thus, our reasoners at length 
discover animals. Oh, oh! say they, after a long 
examination, here are beings organised like our- 
selves. It is indisputable that they have memory, 
and often more than we have. ‘They have our 
passions; they have knowledge; they make us 
understand all their wants; they perpetuate their 
species like us. Our philosophers dissect some 
of these beings, and find in them a heart and a 


* This notion is taken almost entirely from the ¢ Phi- 
losophical Letters,’ or ‘ Letters on the English,’ which 
occasioned the long war between M. de Voltaire and the. 
theologian.— French Ed. 
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brain. What! say they, can the author of these 
machines, who does nothing in vain, have given 
them all the organs of feeling, in order that they 
may have no feeling? It were absurd to think so 
—there is certainly something in them which, for 
want of knowing a better term, we likewise call 
soul—something that experiences sensations, and 
has a certain number of ideas. But what is this 
principle? Is it something absolutely different 
from matter? Is it a pure spirit? Is it a middle 
being, between matter, of which we know little, 
and a pure spirit of which we know nothing? Is 
it property given by God to organised matter? 

They then make experiments upon insects; 
upon earth-worms—they cut them into several 
parts, and are astonished to find, that after a short 
time there come heads to all these divided parts; 
the same animal is reproduced, and its very de- 
struction becomes the means of its multiplication. 
Has it several souls, which wait until the head is 
cut off the original trunk, to animate the repro- 
duced parts? ‘They are like trees, which put 
forth fresh branches, and are reproduced from 
slips. Have these trees several souls? It is not 
likely. Then it is very probable that the soul of 
these reptiles is of a different kind from that 
which we call vegetative soul in plants; that it is 
a faculty of a superior order, which God has 
vouchsafed to give to certain portions of matter. 
Here is a fresh proof of his power—a fresh sub- 
ject of adoration. 

A man of violent temper, and a bad reasoner, 
hears this discourse and says to them:—You are 
wicked wretches, whose bodies should be burned 
for the good of your souls, for you deny the im- 
mortality of the soul of man. Our philosophers 
then look at one another in perfect astonishment, 
and one of them mildly answers him:—Why 
burn us so hastily? Whence have you concluded, 
that we have an idea that your cruel soul is mor- 
tal? From your believing, returns the other, that 
God has given to the brutes which are organised 
like us, the faculty of having feelings and ideas. 
Now this soul of the beasts perishes with them: 
therefore you believe that the soul of man per- 
ishes also. 

The philosopher replies:—We are not at all 
sure that what we call soul in animals perishes 
with them: we know very well that matter does 
not perish, and we believe that God may have 
put in animals something which, if God will it, 
shall forever retain the faculty of having ideas. 
We are very far from affirming that such is the 
‘case, for it is hardly for men to be so confident; 
but we dare not set bounds to the power of God. 
We say, that it is very probable that the beasts, 
which are matter, have received from him a little 
intelligence. We are every day discovering pro- 
perties of matter—that is, presents from God— 
of which we had before no idea. We at first de- 
_ fined matter to be an extended substance; next 
we found it necessary to add solidity; some time 
afterwards we were obliged to admit that this 
-matter has a force which is called ‘vis inertie;? 


and after this, to our great astonishment, we had| 


to acknowledge that matter gravitates. 

When we sought to carry our researches fur 
ther, we were forced to recognise beings resem- 
bling matter in some things, but without the other 
attributes with which matter is gifted. The ele- 
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mentary fire, for instance, acts upon our senses 
like other bodies; but it does not like them tend 
to a centre; on the contrary, it escapes from the 
centre in straight lines on every side. It does not 
seem to obey the laws of attraction, of gravita- 
tion, like other bodies. ‘There are mysteries in 
optics, for which it would be hard to account, 
without venturing to suppose that the rays of light 
penetrate one another. ‘There is certainly some- 
thing in light which distinguishes it from known 
matter, Light seems to be a middle being be- 
tween bodies, and other kinds of beings of which 
we areignorant! It is very likely that these other 
kinds are themselves a medium leading to other 
creatures, and that there is a chain of substances 
extending to infinity. 


Usque adeo quod tangit idem est, tamen ultima distant! 


This idea seems to us to be worthy of the 
greatness of God, if anything is worthy of it. 
Among these substances, he has doubtless had 
power to choose one which he has lodged in our 
bodies, and which we call the human soul; and 
the sacred books which we have read, inform us 
that this soul is immortal. Reason is in accord- 
ance with revelation; for how should any sub- 
stance perish? Every mode is destroyed; the 
substance remains. We cannot conceive the cre- 
ation of a substance; we cannot conceive its an- 
nihilation: but we dare not affirm, that the abso- 
lute master of all beings cannot also give feelings 
and perceptions to the being which we call matter. 
You are quite sure that the essence of your soul 
is to think: but we are not so sure of this; for 
when we examine a foetus, we can hardly believe 
that its soul had many ideas in its head; and we 
very much doubt whether, in a sound and deep 
sleep, or in a complete lethargy, any one ever 
meditated. ‘Thus it appears to us, that thought 
may very well be, not the essence of the thinking 
being, but a present made by the Creator to be- 
ings which we call thinking; from all which we 
suspect that, if he would, he could make this 
present to an atom; and could preserve this atom 
and his present forever, or cestroy it, at his plea- 
sure. The difficulty consists not so much in di- 
yining how matter could think, as in divining how 
any substance whatever does think. You have 
ideas, only because God has been pleased to give 
them to you; why would you prevent him from 
giving them to other species? Can you really be 
so fearless as to dare to believe, that your soul is 
precisely of the same kind as the substances 
which approach nearest to the Divinity? "here 
is great probability that they are of an order very 
superior, and that consequently God has vouch- 
safed to give them a way of thinking infinitely 
finer, just as be has given a very limited measure 
of ideas to the animals which are of an order in- 
ferior to you. I know not how I live, nor how I 
give life; yet you would have me know how I 
have ideas: The soul is a time-piece which 
God has given us to manage; but he has not told 
us of what the spring of this time-piece is com- 
posed. 

Is there anything in all this from which it_can 
be inferred that our souls are mortal? Once 
more let us repeat it—we think as you do of the 
immortality announced to us by faith; but we be- 
lieve that we are too ignorant to affirm that God 
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has not the power of granting thought to what- 
ever being he pleases. You bound the power of 
the Creator, which is boundless; and we extend 
it as far as his existence extends. Forgive us for 
believing him to be omnipotent, as we forgive 
you for restraining his power. You doubtless 
know all that he can do, and we know nothing 
of it. Let us live as brethren; let us adore our 
common father in peace—you with your. knowing 
and daring souls, we with our ignorant and timid 
souls. We have a day to live; let us pass it 
eahnly, without quarrelling about difficulties that 
will be cleared up in the immortal life which will 
begin to-morrow. 

The brutal man, having nothing good to say in 
reply, talked a long while, and was very angry. 
Our poor philosophers employed themselves for 
some weeks in reading history; and after reading 
well, they spoke as follows to this barbarian, who 
was so unworthy to have an immortal soul :— 

My friend, we have read that in all antiquity 
things went on as well as they do in our own 
times—that there were even greater virtues, and 
that philosophers were not persecuted for the 
opinions which they held; why then should you 
seek to injure us for opinions which we do not 
hold? We read that all the ancients believed 
matter to be eternal. ‘They who saw that it was 
created, left the others at rest. Pythagoras had 
been a cock, his relations had been swine; but no 
one found fault with this; his sect was cherished 
and revered by all, except the cooks and those 
who had beans to sell. 

The stoics acknowledged a God, nearly the 
same as the God afterwards so rashly adinitted 
by the Spinosists: yet Stoicism was the sect the 
most fruitful in heroic virtues, and the most ac- 
credited. 

The Epicureans made their god like our ca- 
nons, whose indolent corpulence upholds their 
divinity, and who take their nectar and ambrosia 
in quiet, without meddling with anything. These 
Wpicureans boldly taught the materiality and the 
mortality of the soul: but they were not the less 
respected; they were admitted into all offices; 
and their crooked atoms never did the world any 
harm. 

The Platonists, like the Gymnosophists, did not 
do us the honor to think that God had conde- 
scended to form us himself. According to them, 
he left this task to his officers—to genii, who in 
the course of their work made many blunders. 
The god of the Platonists was an excellent work- 
man, who employed here below very indifferent 
assistants, but men did not the less reverence the 
school of Plato. 

In short, among the Greeks and the Romans, 
so many sects as there were, so many ways of 
thinking about God and the soul, the past and 
the future, none of these sects were persecutors. 
They were all mistaken—and we are very sorry 
for it; but they were all peaceful—and this con- 
founds us, this condemns us, this shows us that 
most of the reasoners of the present day are mon- 
sters, and that those of antiquity were men. 
They sung publicly on the Roman stage:— 


Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil. 
Nought after death, and death is nothing. 
These opinions made men neither better nor 
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worse: all was governed, all went on as usual; 
and Titus, Trajan, and Aurelius, governed the 
earth like beneficent deities. 

Passing from the Greeks and the Romans te 
barbarous nations, let us only contemplate the 
Jews. Superstitious, cruel, and ignorant, as this 
wretched people were, still they honored the Pha 
risees, who admitted the fatality of destiny and 
the metempsychosis; they also paid respect to the 
Sadducees, who absolutely denied the immortali- 
ty of the soul and the existence of spirits,—taking 
for their foundation the Jaw of Moses, which had 
made no mention of pain or reward after death. 
The Essenes, who also believed in fatality, and 
who never offered up victims in the temple, were 
reverenced still more than the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. None of their opinions ever disturb- 
ed the government. Yet here were abundant 
subjects for slaughtering, burning, and extermi- 
nating one another, had they been so inclined. 
Oh, miserable men! profit by these examples. 
‘Think, and let others think. It is the solace of 
our feeble minds in this short life. What! will 
you receive with politeness a Turk, who believes 
that Mahomet travelled to the moon; will you be 
careful not to displease the pacha Bonneyal; and 
yet will you have your brother hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, because he believes that God cre- 
ated intelligence to every creature? ; 

So spake one of the philosophers; and another 
of them added:—Believe me, it need never be 
feared, that any philosophical opinion will hurt 
the religion of a country. What though our mys- 
teries are contrary to our demonstrations, they 
are not the less reverenced by our christian phi- 
losophers, who know that the objects of reason 
and faith are of different natures. Philosophers 
will never form a religious sect; and why? be- 
cause they are without enthusiasm. Divide man- 
kind into twenty parts; and of these nineteen con- 
sist of those who labor with their hands, and will 
never know that there has been such a person as 
Locke in the world. Inthe remaining twentieth, 
how few men will be found who read! and among 
those who read, there are twenty that read novels 
for one that studies philosophy. Those who 
think are excessively few; and those few do not 
set themselves to disturb the world. 

Who are they who have waved the torch of 
discord in their native country? Are they Pom- 
ponatius, Montaigne, La Vayer, Descartes, Gas- 


sendi, Bayle, Spinosa, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Bou- 
lainvilliers, the consul Maillet, Toland, Collins, 
Flood, Woolston, Bekker, the author disguised 
under the name of Jacques Massé, he of the 


‘Turkish Spy,’ he of the ‘ Lettres Persannes,? 
of the ‘ Lettres Juives,’ of the ‘ Pensées Philoso- 
phiques,’ &c.? No; they are for the most part 
theologians, who, having at first been ambitious 
of becoming leaders of a sect, have soon become 
ambitious to be leaders of a party. Nay, not all 
the books of modern philosophy put together will 
ever make so much noise in the world as was 
once made by the dispute of the Cordeliers about 
the form of their hoads and sleeves. ' 


SECTION x, 
On the Anliquity of the Dogma of the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul. A Fragment. 
The dogma of the immortality of the soul is at 
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once the most consoling and the most re ressing 
idea that the mind of man can receive. This fine 
philosophy was as ancient among the Egyptians 
as their pyramids; and before them it was known 
to the Persians. I have already elsewhere relat- 
ed the allegory of the first Zoroaster, cited in the 
Sadder, in which God shows to Zoroaster a place 
of chastisement, such as the Dardaroth or Keron 
of the Egyptians, the Hades and the Tartarus of 
the Greeks, which we have but imperfectly ren- 
dered in our modern tongues by the words <in- 
ferno,’ ‘enfer, ‘infernal regions,’ ‘hell,’ ‘bot- 
tomless pit.’ In this place of punishment God 
showed to Zoroaster all the bad kings: one of 
them had but one foot; Zoroaster asked the rea- 
son; and God answered, that this king had done 
only one good action in his life, which was by 
approaching to kick forward a trough which was 
hot near enough to'a poor ass dying of hunger. 
God had placed this wicked man’s foot in hea- 
ven; the rest of his body was in hell. 

This fable, which cannot be too often repeated, 
shows how ancient was the opinion of another 
life. ‘The Indians were persuaded of it, as their 
metempsychosis proves. 'The Chinese venerated 
the souls of their ancestors. Each of the nations 
had founded powerful empires long before the 
Egyptians. This is avery important truth, which 
J think I have already proved by the very nature 
of the soil of Egypt. The most favorable grounds 
must have been cultivated the first; the ground 
of Egypt is the least favorable of all, being under 
water four months of the year; it was not until 
after immense labor, and consequently after a 
prodigious lapse of time, that towns were at 
length raised which the Nile could not inundate. 

This empire then, ancient as it was, was much 
less ancient than the empire of Asia; and in both 
one and the other it was believed that the soul 
subsisted after death. It is true, that all these 
nations, without exception, considered the soul as 
a light ethereal form, an image of the body; the 
Greek word signifying ‘ breath’ was invented long 
after by the Greeks. But it is beyond a doubt 
that a part of ourselves was considered as im- 
mortal. Rewards and punishments in another 
life were the grand foundation of ancient the- 
ology. 

Pherecides was the first among the Greeks who 
believed that souls existed from all eternity, and 
not the first, as has been supposed, who said that 
the soul survived the body. Ulysses, long before 
Pherecides, had seen the souls of heroes in the 
‘infernal regions; but that souls were as old as the 
world, was a system which had sprung up in the 
east, and was brought into the west by Pherecides. 
1 do not believe, that there is amongst us a single 
system which is not to be found among the an- 
cients. ‘The materials of all our modern edifices 
are taken from the wreck of antiquity. 


SECTION XI. 


It would be a fine thing to see one’s soul. 
* Know thyself,” is an excellent precept; but it 
belongs only to God to put it in practice. Who 
but he can know his own essence? 

We call ‘soul’? that which animates. Owing 
to our limited intelligence we know scarcely any- 
thing more of the matter. Three-fourths of 
mankind go no further, and give themselves no 
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concern about the thinking being: the other 
fourth seek it; no one has found it, or ever. will 
find it, 

Poor pedant! thou seest a plant which vege- 
tates, and thou sayest ‘vegetation,’ or perhaps 
‘vegetative soul.’ Thou remarkest, that bodies 
have and communicate motion, and thou sayest 
‘force;’ thou seest thy deg learn his craft under 
thee, and thou exclaimest ‘instinct,’ ‘sensitive 
soul!’ Thou hast combined ideas, and thou ex- 
claimest £ spirit !? 

But pray, what dost thou understand by these 
words? ‘This flower vegetates; but is there any 
real being called vegetation? ‘This body pushes 
along another, but does it possess within itself a 
distinct being called force? Thy dog brings thee 
a partridge, but is there any being called instinct? 
Wouldest thou not laugh, if a reasoner (though 
he had been preceptor to Alexander) were to say 
to thee,—All animals live; therefore there is in 
them a being, a substantial form, which is life? 

If a tulip could speak, and were to tell thee,— 
I and my vegetation are, too, beings evidently 
joined together,—wouldest thou not laugh at the 
tulip? 

Let us at first see what thou knowest, of what 
thou art certain:—that thou walkest with thy 
feet; that thou digestest with thy stomach; that 
thou feelest with thy whole body; and that thou 
thinkest with thy head. Let us see if thy reason 
alone can have given thee light enough by which 
to conclude, without supernatural aid, that thou 
hast a soul. 

The first philosophers, whether Chaldeans or 
Egyptians, said—There must be something 
within us which produces our thoughts; that 
something must be very subtle; it is a breath; it 
is fire; it is ether; it is a quintessence; it is a 
slender likeness; it is an entelechia; it is a num- 
ber; itis a harmony. Lastly, according to the 
divine Plato, it is a compound of the same, and 
the other. It is atoms which think in us, said 
Epicurus, after Democrites. But, my friend, 
how does an atom think? Acknowledge that thou 
knowest nothing of the matter. 

The opinion which one ought to adopt is, 
doubtless, that the soul is an immaterial being; 
but certainly we cannot conceive what an imma- 
terial being is. No, answer the learned; but we 
know that its nature is to think. And whence do 
you know this? We know, because it does think. 
Oh, ye learned, I am much afraid that you are as 
ignorant as Epicurus! ‘The nature of a stone is 
to fall, because it does fall; but L ask you, what 
makes it fall? 

We know (continue they) that a stone has no 
soul. Granted; I believe it as well as you. We 
know, that an affirmative and a negative are not 
divisible, are not parts of matter. I am of your 
opinion. But matter, otherwise unknown to us, 
possesses qualities which are not material, which 
are not divisible; it has gravitation towardsacentre, 
which God has given it; and this gravitation has 
no parts; it is not divisible. ‘The moving force of 
bodies is not a being composed of parts. In like 
manner, the vegetation of organised bodies, their 
life, their instinct, are not beings apart, divisible 
beings: you can no more cut in two the vegetation 
of a rose, the life of a horse, the instinct of a 
dog, than you can cut in two a sensation, an af- 
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firmation, anegation. ‘Therefore your fine argu 
ment, drawn from the indivisibility of thought, 
proves nothing at all. 

What then do you call your soul? What idea 
have you of it? You cannot of yourselves, with- 
out revelation, admit the existence within you of 
anything but a power unknown to you of feeling 
and thinking. 

Now tell me honestly, is this power of. feeling 
and thinking the same as that which causes you 
to digest and to walk? You own that it is not; 
for in vain might your understanding say to your 
stomach,—Digest: it will not, if it be sick. In 
vain might your immaterial being order your 
feet to walk: they will not stir, if they have the 
gout. 

The Greeks clearly perceived that thought has 
frequently nothing to do with the play of our or- 
gans; they admitted the existence of an animal 
soul for these organs, and for the thoughts a soul 
finer, more subtle—a nots. 

But we find that this soul of thought has, on a 
thousand occasions, the ascendancy over the ani- 
mal soul. ‘The thinking soul command the hands 
to take, and they obey. It does not tell the heart 
to beat, the blood to flow, the chyle to form; all 
this is done without it. Here then are two souls 
much involved, and neither of them having the 
mastery. 

Now, this first animal soul certainly does not 
exist; it is nothing more than the movement of 
our organs. ‘Take heed, oh! man, lest thou have 
no more proofs but thy weak reason that the 
other soul exists. Thou canst not know it but 
by faith: thou art born, thou eatest, thou thinkest, 
thou wakest, thou sleepest, without knowing how. 
God has given thee the faculty of thinking, as he 
has given thee all the rest; and if he had not 
come, at the tine appointed by his providence, to 
teach thee that thou hast an immaterial and an 
immortal soul, thou wouldest have no proof what- 
ever of it. 

Let us examine the fine systems on the soul, 
which thy philosophy has fabricated. 

One says, that the soul of man is part of the 
substance of God himself; another, that it is part 
of the great whole; a third, that it is created from 
all eternity; a fourth, that it is made, and not 
created. Others assure us, that God makes souls 
according as they are wanted, and that they ar- 
rive at the moment of copulation. They are 
lodged in the seminal animalcules, cries one. 
No, says anather, they take up their abode in the 
fallopian tubes. A third comes, and says—You 
are all wrong: the soul waits for six weeks, until 
the fctus is formed, and then it takes possession 
of the pineal gland; but if it finds a false con- 
ception, it returns, and waits for a better oppor- 
tunity. ‘The last opinion is, that its dwelling is 
in the callous body: this is the post assigned to it 
by La Pieronie. A man should be first surgeon 
to the king of France, to dispose in this way of 
the lodging of the soul. Yet the callous body 
was not so successful in the world as the surgeon 
was. 

St. Thomas, in his question 75 and following, 
says, that the soul is a form subsisting per se, that 
it is all in all, that its essence differs from its 
power; that there are three vegetative souls, viz. 
the nutritive, the argumentative, and the gene- 
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jrative; that the memory of spiritual things is 


spiritual, and the memory of corporeal things is 
corporeal; that the rational soul is a form ‘‘im- 
material as to its operations, and material as to 
its being.” St. Thomas wrote two thousand 
pages, of like force and clearness; and he is the 
angel of the schools. 

Nor have there been fewer systems contrive:t 
on the way in which this sou] will feel, when it 
shall have laid aside the body with which it felt, 
how it will hear without ears, smell without a 
nose, and touch without hands; what body it will 
afterwards resume, whether that which it had 
at two years old, or at eighty; how the J—the 
identity of the same person—will subsist; how 
the soul of a man become imbecile at the age of 
fifteen, and dying imbecile at the age of seventy, 
will resume the thread of the ideas which he had 
at the age of puberty; by what contrivance a 
soul, the leg of whose body shal] be cut off in 
Europe, and one of its arms lost in America, will 
recover this leg and arm, which, having been 
transformed into vegetables, will have passed into 
the blood of some other animal. We should 
never finish, if we were to seek to give an account 
of all the extravagances which this poor human 
soul has imagined about itself. 

It is very singular, that in the laws of God’s 
people not a word is said of the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul; nothing in the Deca- 
logue, nothing in Leviticus, or in Deuteronomy. 

It is quite certain, it is indubitable, that Moses 
no where proposes to the Jews pains and rewards 
in another life; that he never mentions to them 
the immortality of their souls; that he neither 
gives them hopes of heaven, nor threatens them 
with hell; all is temporal. 

Many illustrious commentators have thought, 
that Moses was perfectly acquainted with these 
two great dogmas; and they prove it by the words 
of Jacob, who, believing that his son had been 
devoured by wild beasts, said in his grief,—‘*T 
will go down into the grave (in infernum) unto 
my son;”? that is, I will die, since my son is dead. 

They further prove it by the»passages in Isaiah 
and Kzekiel; but the Hebrews, to whom Moses 
spoke, could not have read either Ezekiel or 
Isaiah, who did not come until several centuries 
after. 

It is quite useless to dispute about the private 
opinions of Moses. The fact is, that in his pub- 
lic laws he never spoke of a life to come; that he 
limited all rewards and punishments to the time 
present. If he knew of a future life, why did he 
not expressly set forth that dogma? And if he 
did not know of it, what were the object and ex- 
tent of his mission? 'This question is asked by 
many great persons. ‘The answer is, that the 
Master of Moses, and of all men, reserved to 
himself the right of expounding to the Jews. at 
his own time, a doctrine which they were not mn 
a condition to understand when they were in the 
desert. 

If Moses had announced the nnmortality of the 
soul, a great school among the Jews would not 
have constantly combatted it. This great retreat 
of the Sadducees would not have been authorised 
in the state; the Sadducees would not have filled 
the highest offices, nor would pontiffs have been 
chosen from their body 
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It appears that it was not until after the found- 
ing of Alexandria that the Jews were divided into 
three sects—the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes. The historian Josephus, who was 
a Pharisee, informs us, in the thirteenth book of 
his Antiquities, that the Pharisees believed in the 
metempsychosis; the Sadducees believed that the 
soul perished with the body: the Essenes (says 
Josephus) held, that souls were immortal; ac- 
cording to them souls descended in an aérial form 
into the body, from the highest region of the air, 
whither they were carried back again by a violent 
attraction; and after death, those which had be- 
longed to the good dwelled beyond the ocean ina 
country where there was neither heat nor cold, 
nor wind, nor rain. The souls of the wicked 
went into a climate of an opposite description. 
Such was the theology of the Jews. 

He who alone was to instruct all men, came 
and condemned these three sects; but without him 
we could never have known anything of our soul; 
for the philosophers never had any determinate 
idea of it; and Moses—the only true lawgiver in 
the world before our own—Moses, who talked 
with God face to face, left men in the most pro- 
found ignorance on this great point. It is then 
only for seventeen hundred years that there has 
been any certainty of the soul’s existence and its 
immortality. 

Cicero had only doubts; his grandson and grand- 
daughter might learn the truth from the first Gal- 
ileans who came to Rome. 

But before that time, and since then, in all the 
rest of the earth where the apostles did not pene- 
trate, each one must have said to his soul,h—W hat 
art thou? Whence comest thou? What doest 
thou? Whither goest thou? Thou art I know 
know not what, thinking and feeling; and wert 
thou to feel and think for a hundred thousand 
millions of years, thou wouldest never know any 
more by thine own light without the assistance 
of God. 

O man! God has given thee understanding for 
thy own good conduct, and not to penetrate into 
the essence of the things which he has created. 

So thought Locke; and before Locke, Gassen- 
di; and before Gassendi, a multitude of sages; 
but we have bachelors who know all of which 
those great men were ignorant. 

Some cruel enemies of reason have dared to 
rise up against these truths, acknowledged by all 
the wise. They have carried their dishonesty 
and impudence so far as to charge the authors of 
this work with having affirmed, that the soul is 
matter. You well know, ye persecutors of inno- 
cence, that we have said quite the coutrary. 
You must have read these very words against 
Epicurus, Democritus, and Lucretius:—‘‘ My 
friend, how does an atom think? Acknowledge 
that thou knowest nothing of the matter.” It is 
then evident, ye are calumniators. d : 

No one knows what that material being 1s, 
which is called ‘spirit,’ to which—be it observed 
—you give this material name, signifying ‘ wind.’ 
All the first fathers of the church believed the 
soul to be corporeal. It is impossible for us lim- 
ited beings to know whether our intelligence 1s 
substance or faculty: we cannot thoroughly know 


either the extended being, or the thinking being, 


or the mechanism of thought. 
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We exclaim to you, with the ever-to-be-revered 
/Gassendi, and Locke, that we know nothing by 
ourselves of the secrets of the Creator. And are 
you Gods, who know everything? We repeat to 
you, that you cannot know the nature and dis- 
tinction of the soul but by revelation. And is not 
this revelation sufficient for you? You must sure- 
ly be enemies of this revelation which we claim, 
since you persecute those who expect everything 
from it, and believe only in it. 

Yes, we tell you, we defer wholly to the word 
of God; and you, enemies of reason and of God, 
treat the humble doubt and humble submission of 
ithe philosopher as the wolf in the fable treated 
the lamb; you say to him,—Thou saidest ill of me 
last year; I must suck thy blood. Philosophy 
takes no revenge; she smiles in peace at your vain 
endeavors; she mildly enlightens mankind, whom 
you would -brutalise, to make them like your- 
selves. 
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Wuar is space ?— There is no space in void,” 
exclaimed Leibnitz, after having admitted a void; 
but when he admitted a void, he had not embroil- 
ed himself with Newton, nor disputed with him 
on the calculus of fluxions, of which Newton was 
the inventor. This dispute breaking out, there 
was no longer space or a void for Leibnitz. 

Fortunately, whatever may be said by philoso- 
phers on these insolvable questions, whether it be 
for Epicurus, for Gassendi, for Newton, for Des- 
cartes, or Rohaut, the laws of motion will be al- 
ways the same. 

That Rohaut exhausts himself by vainly endea- 
voring to understand how motion can exist in’a 
plenum, will not prevent our vessels from sailing 
to the Indies, and all motion proceeding with re- 
gularity. Pure space, you say, can neither be — 
matter, nor spirit; and as there is nothing in this — 
world but matter and spirit, there can therefore 
be no space. 

So, gentlemen, you assert_that there is only 
matter and spirit, to us who know so little either 
of the one or the other—a pleasant decision truly! 
‘“‘'There are only two things in nature, and these 
we know not.” Montezuma reasons more justly 
in the English tragedy of Dryden—* Why come 
you here to tell me of the emperor* Charles the 
Fifth? There are but two emperors in the world; 
he of Peru and myself.” Montezuma spoke of 
two things with which he was acquainted, but we 
speak of two things of which we have no precise 
idea. 

We are very pleasant atoms. We make God 
a spirit in a mode of our own; and because we 
denominate that faculty spirit, which the supreme, 
universal, eternal, all-powerful Being has given 
us, of combining a few ideas in our little brain, 
of the extent of six inches more or less, we sup- 
pose God to be a spirit in the same sense. God 
always in our image—honest souls! 

But how if there be millions of beings of an- 


* Some petty prince, and one of little fame, 
For to this hour I never heard his name; 
The two great empires of the world I know, 


That of Peru, and this of Mexico. 
Ind, Emp. 
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other nature from our matter, of which we know 
only a few qualities, and from our spirit, our ideal 
breath of which we accurately know nothing at 
all?—and who can assert that these millions of 
beings exist not; or suspects not that God, de- 
monstrated to exist by his works, is eminently dif- 
ferent from all these beings, and that space may 
not be one of them? 
We are far from asserting with Lucretius— 


Ergo, preter inane et corpora, tertia per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 
Lib. i, v. 446, 447. 


of space. 
CREECH. 


That all consists of body and 


But may we venture to believe with him, that 
space is infinite? 

Has any one been ever able to answer his ques- 
tion:—Speed an arrow from the limits of the world 
—will it fall into nothing, into nihility ? 

Clarke, who spoke in the name of Newton, 
pretends that “space has properties; for since it 
is extended, it is measurable, and therefore exists.” 
But if we answer, that something may be put 
where there is nothing, what answer will be made 
by Newton and Clarke? 

Newton regards space as the sensorium of God. 
I thought that I understood this grand saying for- 
merly, because I was young; at present [I un- 
derstand it no more than his explanation of the 


apocalypse. Space, the sensorium, the internal 
organ of God! I lose both Newton and myself 
there. 


Newton thought, according to Locke, that the 
creation might be explained by supposing that 
God, by an act of his will and his power, had 
rendered space impenetrable. It is melancho- 
ly that a genius so profound as that possessed 
by Newton should suggest such unintelligible 
things. 
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STAGE (POLICE OF THE). 


Kines of France were formerly excommuni- 
cated; all from Philip I. to Louis VIII. were so- 
lemnly so; as also the emperors from Henry IV. 
to Louis of Bavaria inclusively. The kings of 
England had likewise a very decent part of these 
favors from the court of Rome. It was the rage 
of the times, and this rage cost six or seven hun- 
dred thousand men their lives. They actually 
excommunicated the representatives of monarchs; 
I do not mean ambassadors, but players, who are 
kings and emperors three or four times a week, 
and who govern the universe to procure a liveli- 
hood. 

I scarcely know of any but this profession, and 
that of magicians, to which this honor could now 
be paid; but as sorcerers have ceased for the 
eighty years that sound philosophy has been 
known to men, there are no longer any victims 
but Alexander, Cesar, Athalia, Polyeuctus, An- 
dromache, Brutus, Zaire, and Harlequin. 

The principal reason given is, that these gen- 
tlemen and ladies represent the passions; but if 
depicting the human heart merits so horrible a 
disgrace, a greater FgBF should be used with paint- 
ers and statuaries. ‘I'here are many licentious pic- 
tures which are publicly sold, while we do not re- 
present a single dramatic poem which maintains 
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not the strictest decorum. The Venus of Titian 
and that of Corregio are quite naked, and are at 
all times dangerous for our modest youth; but 
comedians only recite the admirable lines of Cin- 
na for about two hours, and with the approbation 
of the magistracy under the royal authority 
Why therefore are these living personages on the 
stage more condemned than these mute comedians 
on canvass? “Ut pictura poésis erit.” What 
would Sophocles and Euripides have said, if they 
could have foreseen that a people, who only ceas- 
ed to be barbarous by imitating them, would one 
day inflict this disgrace upon the stage, which in 
their time received such high glory? 

Esopus and Roscius were not Roman senators, 
it is true; but the Flamen did not declare them 
infamous; and the art of Terence was not doubt- 
ed. 'The great pope and prince Leo X., to whom 
we owe the renewal of good tragedy and comedy 
in Europe, and who caused dramatic pieces to be 
represented in his palace with so much magnifi- 
cence, foresaw not that one day, in a part of Gaul, 
the descendants of the Celts and the Goths would 
‘believe they had a right to disgrace that which he 
honored. If cardinal Richelieu had lived—he 
who caused the Palais-Royal to be builded, and 
to whom France owes the stage—he would no 
longer have suffered them to have dared to cover 
those with ignominy, whom he employed to re- 
cite his own works. 

It must be confessed, that they were heretics 
who began to outrage the finest of all the arts. 
Leo X., having revived the tragic scene, the pre- 
tended reformers required nothing more to ex- 
claim, that it was the work of Satan. ‘Thus the 
town of Geneva, and several illustrious places of 
Switzerland, have been a hundred and fifty years 
without suffering a violin amongst them. The 
jansenists, who now dance on the tomb of St. 
Paris, to the great edification of the neighbor- 
hood, in the last century forbade a princess of 
Conti, whom they governed, to allow her son to 
learn dancing, saying that dancing was too pro- 
fane. However, as it was necessary he should 
be graceful, he was taught the minuet, but they 
would not allow a violin, and the director was a 
long time before he would suffer the prince of 
Conti to be taught with castanets. A few catho- 
lic Visigoths on this side the Alps, therefore, fear- 
ing the reproaches of the reformers, cried as 
loudly as they did. ‘Thus, by degrees, the fashion 
of defaming Cesar and Pompey, and of refusing 
certain ceremonies to certain persons paid by the 
king, and laboring under the eyes of the magis- 
tracy, was established in France. We do not 
declaim against this abuse; for who would embroil 
himself with powerful men of the present time, 
for Phedra and heroes of past ages ?* 

We are content with finding this rigor absurd, 


* 'The reader will recollect, that the miserable fanatics, 
restored to partial influence by the return of the Bour- 
bons, resumed the display of this execrable and inconsis- 
tent bigotry, at the burial of an actress named Raucour, 
whom they were obliged to bury after all. England, 
however, must not boast too much in this respect, as a 
silly country rector not long ago refused to bury the child 
of a dissenter; and similar pranks, by brainless bigots of 
this description, occur sufficiently often to show, that 
Martin can now and then act as stupidly as his brother 
Peter.—T. 
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and with always paying our full tribute of ad- 
miratiou to the master-pieces of our stage. 

Rome, from whom we have learned our ecate- 
chism, uses it not as we do; she has always 
known how to temper her laws according to times 
and occasions; she has known how to distinguish 
impudent mountebanks, who were formerly right- 
ly censured, from the dramatic pieces of 'Trissin, 
and of several bishops and cardinals who have 
assisted to revive tragedy. Even at present com- 
edies are publicly represented at Rome in reli- 
gious houses. Ladies go to them without scandal; 
they think not that dialogues, recited on boards, 
are a diabolical infamy. We have even seen the 
piece of ‘George Dandin’ executed at Rome by 
nuns, in the presence of a crowd of ecclesiastics 
and ladies. The wise Romans are above all 
careful how they excommunicate the gentlemen 
who sing the trebles in the Italian operas; for, in 
truth, it is enough to be castrated in this world, 
without being damned in the other. 

In the good time of Louis XIV. there was al- 
ways a bench at the spectacles, which was called 
the bench of bishops. I have been a witness, 
that in the minority of Louis XV. cardinal Fleuri, 
then bishop of Frejus, was very anxious to revive 
this custom. With other times and other man- 
ners, we are apparently much wiser than in the 
times in which the whole of Europe came to 
admire our shows, when Richelieu revived the 
stage in France, when Leo X. renewed the age 
of Augustus in Italy: but a time will come in 
which our children, seeing the impertinent work 
of father Le Brun against the art of Sophocles, 
and the works of our great men printed at the 
same time, will exclaim—Is it possible that the 
French could thus contradict themselves, and that 
the most absurd barbarity has so proudly raised 
its head against some of the finest productions 
of the human mind? 

St. Thomas of Aquinas, whose morals were 
equal to those of Calvin and father Quesnel,— 
St. Thomas, who had never seen good comedy, 
and who knew only miserable players, thinks 
however that the theatre might be useful. He 
had sufficient good sense and justice to feel the 
merit of this art, unfinished as it was, and per- 
mitted and approved of it. St. Charles Borromeo 
examined himself the pieces which were played 
at Milan, and gave them his approbation and 
signature. Who after that will be Visigoths 
enough to treat Roderigo and Chimene as soul 
corrupters. Would to God that these barbarians, 
the enemies of the finest of arts, had the piety 
of Polyeuctus, the clemency of Augustus, the 
virtue of Burrhus, and would die like the husband 
of Alzira! 
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Wurcn is the best? I have not hitherto known 
any person who has not governed some state. I 
speak not of messieurs the ministers, who really 
govern; some two or three years, others six 
months, and others six weeks; I speak of all 
other men, who at supper, or in their closet, un- 
fold their systems of government, and reform 
armies, the church, the gown, and finances. 

The abbé de Bourzeis began to govern France 
towards the year 1645, under the name of cardinal 
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Richelieu, and made the Political Testament, in 
which he would enlist the nobility into the cavalry 
for three years, make chambers of accounts and 
parliaments pay the poll-tax, and deprive the king 
of the produce of the excise. He asserts above 
all, that to enter a country with fifty thousand 
men, it is essential to economy that a hundred 
thousand should be raised. He affirms that 
‘“‘Provence alone has more fine sea-ports than 
Spain and Italy together.” 

The abbé Bourzeis had not travelled. As to 
the rest, his work abounds with anachronisms 
and errors; and.as he makes cardinal Richelieu 
sign in a manner in which he never signed, so he 
makes him speak as he had never spoken. More- 
over, he fills a whole chapter with saying that 
reason should guide a state, and in endeavoring 
to prove this discovery. This work of obscurities, 
this bastard of the abbé de Bourzeis, has long 
passed for the legitimate offspring of cardinal 
Richelieu; and all academicians, in their speeches 
of reception, fail not to praise extravagantly this 
political masterpiece. 

The sieur Gatien de Courtilz, seeing the suc- 
cess of the Testament Politique of Richelieu, pub- 
lished at the Hague the Testament de Colbert, 
with a fine letter of M. Colbert to the king. It 
is clear that if this minister made such a testa- 
ment, it must have been suppressed; yet this book 
has been quoted by several authors. 

Another ignoramus, of whose name we are ig- 
norant, failed not to produce the Testament de 
Louvois, still worse, if possible, than that of Col- 
bert. An abbé of Chevremont also made Charles, 
duke of Lorraine, form a testament. We have 
had the political testaments of cardinal Alberoni, 
marshal Belleisle, and finally that of Mandrin.* 

M. de Boisguillebert, author of the ‘ Detail de 
la France,’ published in 1695, produced the im- 
practicable project of the royal tithe, under the 
name of the marshal de Vauban. 

A madman, named La Jonchere, wanting bread, 
wrote, in 1720, a Project of Finance, in four vol- 
umes; and some fools have quoted this produc- 
tion as a work of La Jonchere the treasurer- 
general, imagining that a treasurer could not 


write a bad book on finance. 

But it must be confessed, that very wise men, 
perhaps very worthy to govern, have written on 
the administration of states in France, Spain, and 
England. Their books have done much good; 
not that they have corrected ministers who were 
in place when these books appeared, for a minis- 
ter does not and cannot correct himself. He has 
attained his growth, and more instruction, more 
counsel, he has not time to listen to. The cur- 
rent of affairs carries him away; but good books 
form young people, destined for their places; and 
princes and statesmen of a succeeding generation 
are instructed. 

The strength and weakness of all governments 
has been narrowly examined in latter times. Tell 
me then, you who have travelled, who have read 
and have seen, in what state, under what sort of 
government, would you be born? I conceive that 
a great landed lord in France would have no ob- 
jection to be born in Germany: he would be a 
sovereign instead of a subject. A peer of France 
| nent oan Heer MIE T4G. Sot RY a Glas PE 


* A celebrated robber. 
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would be very glad to have the privileges of the 
English peerage: he would be a legislator. 

The gownsman and financier would find him- 
sclf better off in France than elsewhere. 

But what country would a wise freeman, choose 
man. of small fortune, without preju- 
dices? 

A rather learned member of the council of 
Pondicherry came into Europe, by land, with a 
brahmin, more learned than the generality of 
them. ‘How do you find the government of the 
Great Mogul?’ said the counsellor. ‘ Abomina- 
ble,’ answered the brahmin; ‘how can you expect 
a state to be happily governed by Tartars? Our 
rajahs, or omras, and our nabobs are very con- 
tented, but the citizens are by no means so; and 
millions of citizens are something.’* 

The counsellor and the brahmin traversed all 
Upper Asia, reasoning on their way. ‘I reflect,’ 
said the brahmin, ‘that there is not a repub- 
lic in all this vast part of the world.’ ‘There 
was formerly that of Tyre,’ said the counsellor, 
“but it lasted not long; there was another towards 
Arabia Petreea, in a little nook called Palestine— 
if we can honor with the name of republic a horde 
of thieves and usurers, sometimes governed by 
judges, sometimes by a sort of kings, sometimes 
by high priests; who became slaves seven or eight 
times, and were finally driven from the country 
which they had usurped.’ 

‘I fancy,’ said the brahmin, ‘that we should 
find very few republics on earth. Men are sel- 
dom worthy to govern themselves. ‘This happi- 
ness should only belong to little people, who con- 
ceal themselves in islands or between mountains, 
like rabbits who steal away from carnivorous 
animals, but at length are discovered and de- 
voured.? 

When the travellers arrived in Asia Minor, the 
counsellor said to the brahmin, ‘ Would you be- 
lieve that there was a republic formed in a corner 
of Italy, which lasted more than five hundred 
years, and which possessed this Asia Minor, Asia, 
Africa, Greece, the Gauls, Spain, and the whole 
of Italy?? ‘It was therefore soon turned into a 
monarchy ?? said the brahmin. ‘ You have guessed 
it,’ said the other; ‘but this monarchy has fallen, 
and every day we make fine dissertations to dis- 
cover the causes of its decay and fall? ‘You 
take much useless pains,’ said the Indian: ‘this 
empire has fallen because it existed. All must 
fall. I hope that the same will happen to the! 
empire of the Great Mogul.’ ‘Apropos,’ said 
the Kuropean, ‘do you believe that more honor 
is required in a despotic state, and more virtue in 
a republic?? The term ‘honor’ being first ex- 
plained to the Indian, he replied, that honor was 
more necessary in a republic, and that there is 
more need of virtue in a monarchical state- 
‘For,’ said he, ‘a man who pretends to be elected 
by the people will not be so, if he is dishonored; 
while at court he can easily obtain a place, ac- 
cording to the maxim of a great prince, that to 
succeed, a courtier should have neither honor nor 
a will of his own. With respect to virtue, it is’ 


prodigiously required in a court, in order to dare} 


. 
——f 


* A pleasant but correct allusion to the then existing | 
state of [rance,—so soon to feel the consequences of the | 


dissatisfaction of the majority !—'T, 


STATES-GENERAL. 


to tell the truth. The virtuous man is much 
more at his ease in a republic, having nobody to 
flatter.’ 

‘Do you believe,’ said the European, ‘that 
laws and religions can be formed for climates, 
the same as furs are required at Moscow, and 
gauze stuffs at Delhi?’ ‘ Yes, doubtless,’ said the 
brahmin; ‘all laws which concern physics are 
calculated for the meridian which we inhabit; a 
German requires oily one wife, and a Persian 
must have two or three. 

‘ Rites of religion are of the same nature. If I 
were a christian, how would you have me say 
mass in my province, where there is neither bread 
nor wine? With regard to dogmas, it is another 
thing; climate has nothing to do with them. Did 
not your religion commence in Asia, from whence 
it was driven; does it not exist towards the Bal- 
tic sea, where it was unknown? 

‘In what state, under what dominion, would 
you like to live?’ said the counsellor. ‘ Under 
any but my own,” said his companion; ‘and I 
have found many Siamese, 'Tonquinese, Persians, 
and Turks, who have said thesame.’ £ But once 
more,’ said the European, ‘ what state would you 
choose?? The brahmin answered, ‘ That in which 
the laws alone are obeyed.’ ‘ That is an odd an- 
swer,’ said the counsellor. ‘It is not the worse 
for that,? said the brahmin. ‘ Where is this coun- 
try?? said the counsellor. ‘The brahmin,—‘ We 
must seek it.’ * 


STATES-GENERAL. 


Tere have been always such in Europe, and 
probably in all the earth, so natural is it to as- 
semble the family, to know its interests and to 
provide for its wants! The Tartars had their 
cour-ilté. ‘The Germans, according to Tacitus, 
assembled to consult. The Saxons and people 
of the north had their wittenagemot. The people 
at large formed states-general in the Greek an 
Roman republics. 

We see none among the Egyptians, Persians, 
or Chinese, because we have but very imperfect 
fragments of their histories: we scarcely know 
anything of them until since the time in which 
their kings were absolute, or at least since the 
time in which they had only priests to balance 
their authority. 

When the comitia were abolished at Rome, the 
pretorian guards took their place: insolent, 
greedy, barbarous, and idle soldiers were the 
republic. Septimius Severus conquered and dis- 
banded them. 

'The states-general of the Ottoman empire are 
the janissaries and cavalry; in Algiers and Tunis, 
it is the militia, 

The greatest and most singular example of 
these states-general; is the diet of Ratisbon, which 
has lasted a hundred years, where the represen- 
tatives of the empire, the ministers of electors, 
princes, counts, prelates, and imperial cities, to 
the number of thirty-seven, continually sat. 

The second states-general of Europe are those 
of Great Britain. ‘They are not always assem- 
bled, like the diet of Ratisbon; but they are be- 


* This article was written towards the year 1757.— 
‘See also the article GoveERNMENT.—T. 
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come so necessary, that the king convokes them 
every year. 

The house of commons answers precisely to the 
deputies of cities received in the diet of the em- 
pire; but it is much larger in number, and enjoys 
a superior power. It is properly the nation. 
Peers and bishops are in parliament only for 
themselves, and the house of commons for all the 
country. 

This parliament of England is only a perfect- 
ed imitation of certain states-general of France. 
In 1355, under King John, the three states were 
assembled at Paris, to aid him against the En- 
glish. They granted him a considerable sum, at 
five livres five sous the mark, for fear the king 
should change the numerary value. ‘They regu- 
lated the tax necessary to gather in this money, 
and they established nine commissioners to pre- 
side at the receipt. The king promised for him- 
self and his successors, not to make any change 
in the coin in future. 

What is promising for himself and his heirs? 
Either it is promising nothing, or it is saying— 
Neither myself nor my heirs have the right of al- 
tering the money; we have not the power of do- 
ing ill, ¥ 

With this money, which was soon raised, an 
army was quickly formed, which prevented not 
king John from being made prisoner at the battle 
of Poictiers. 

Account should be rendered at the end of the 
year, of the employment of the granted sum. 
This is now the custom in England, with the 
house of commons. ‘The English nation has pre- 
served all that the French nation has lost. 

The states-general of Sweden have a custom 
still more honorable to humanity, which is not 
found among any other people. ‘They admit into 
their assemblies two hundred peasants, who form 
a body separated from the three others, and who 
maintain the liberty of those who labor for the 
subsistence of man. 

The states-general of Denmark took quite a 
contrary resolution in 1660; they deprived them- 
selves of all their rights, in favor of the king. 
They gave him an absolute and unlimited power; 
but what is more strange is, that they have not 
hitherto repented it. 

The states-general in France have not been 
assembled since 1613, and the cortes of Spain 
lasted an hundred years after. ‘They were fur- 
ther assembled in 1712, to confirm the renuncia- 
tion of Philip V. to the crown of France. These 
states-general have not been convoked since that 
time.* 


STYLE.t 


Ir is very strange that since the French people 
became literary, they have had no book written 


* It is unnecessary to call to the reader’s mind the 
proceedings at the French revolution.—T. : 

+ Under this head, in addition to the formal article 
Sryxxr, are collected the various detached notices on 
style, dispersed throughout the original French under 
separate titles;—an arrangement which avoids some un- 
necessary repetition, without in the smallest degree af- 
fecting the connection or value of the observations thus 
brought together.—T. 
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in a good style, until the year 1654, when the 
‘Provincial Letters’ appeared; and why had no 
one written history in a suitable tone, previously 
to that of the ‘Conspiracy of Venice’ of the ab- 
bé St. Real? 

How is it that Pelisson was the first who adopt- 
ed the true Ciceronian style, in his memoir for 
the superintendent Fouquet? 

Nothing is more difficult and more rare than a 
style altogether suitable to the subject in hand. 

The style of the letters of Balzac would not be 
amiss for funeral orations; and we have some 
physical treatises in the style of the epic poem or 
the ode. It is proper that all things occupy their 
own places. 

Affect not strange terms of expression, or new 
words, in a treatise of religion, like the abbé 
Houteville; neither declaim in a physical treatise. 
Avoid pleasantry inthe mathematics, and flourish 
and extravagant figures in a pleading. If a poor 
intoxicated woman dies of an apoplexy, you say 
that she is in the regions of death; they bury her, 
and you exclaim that her mortal remains are con- 
fided to the earth. If the bell tolls at her burial, 
it is her funeral knell ascending to the skies. In 
all this, you think you imitate Cicero, and you 
only copy Master Littlejohn.* 

* * * * * * 


* * 


Without style, it is impossible there can be a 
good work in any kind of eloquence or poetry. 

A profusion of words is the great vice of all our 
modern philosophers and anti-philosophers. The 
‘Systeme de la Nature? is a great proof of this 
truth. It is very difficult to give just ideas of 
God and nature, and perhaps equally so to form 
a good style. 

As the kind of execution to be employed by 
every artist depends upon the subject of which 
he treats—as the line of Poussin is not that of 
Teniers, nor the architecture of a temple that of 
a common house, nor music of a serious opera 
that of a comic one—so has each kind of writing 
its proper style, both in prose and verse. It is 
obvious that the style of history is not that of a 
funeral oration, and that the despatch of an am- 
bassador ought not to be written like a sermon; 
that comedy is not to borrow the boldness of the 
ode, the pathetic expression of tragedy, nor the 
metaphors and similes of the epic. 

Every species has its different shades, which 
may however be reduced to two,—the simple and 
the elevated. These two kinds, which embrace 
so many others, possess essential beauties in com- 
mon; which beauties are, accuracy of idea, adapta- 
tion, elegance, propriety of expression, and purity 
of language. Every piece of writing, whatever 
its nature, calls for these qualities; the difference 
consists in the employment of the corresponding 
tropes. ‘Thus, a character in comedy will not 
utter sublime or philosophical ideas, a shepherd 
spout the notions of a conqueror, nor a didactic 
epistle breathe for passion; and none of these 
forms of composition ought to exhibit bold met- 
aphor, pathetic exclamation, or vehement ex- 
pression. 


* Voltaire here adverts to the French dramatic style, 
which for reasons already given we omit, containing much 
repetition, being merely verbal, and altogether well 
known.—T, 
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Between the simple and the sublime there are 
many shades, and it is the art of adjusting them 
which contributes to the perfection of eloquence 
and poetry. It is by this art that Virgil frequently 
exalts the eclogue. ‘This verse— 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 
Eclog. 8, v. 41. 
{ saw, I perish’d, yet indulged my pain! 
DrypeENn. 


would be as fine in the mouth of Dido as in that 
of a shepherd, because it is nature, true and ele- 
gant, and the sentiment belongs to any condition. 
But this verse— 


Castaneasque nuces me quas Amaryllis amabat. 
Eclog. 2, v. 52. 

And pluck the chestnuts from the neighboring grove, 

Such as my Amaryllis used to lovee—DryprEwn. 


belongs not to a heroic personage, because the 
allusion is not such as would be made by a hero. 

These two instances are examples of the cases 
in which the mingling of styles may be defended. 
Tragedy may occasionally stoop; it even ought 
to do so. Simplicity, according to the precept of 
Horace, often relieves grandeur. 


Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 
Ars. Poet. v. 95. 
And oft the tragic language humbly flows. 
FRANCIs. 


These two verses in ‘Titus, so natural and so 
tender— 


Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois, 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiére fois. 

Berenice, acte ii, scene 1. 
Each day, for five years, have I seen her face, 
And each succeeding time appears the first. 


would not be at all out of place in serious com- 
edy; but the following verse of Antiochus— 


Dans l’orient désert quel devint mon ennui! 
Id. acte i. scene 4. 
The lonely east, how wearisome to me! 


would not suit a lover in comedy: the figure of 
the ‘lonely east’ is too elevated for the simplicity 
of the sock. We have already remarked, that 
an author who writes upon physics, in allusion to 
a writer on physics called Hercules, adds that he 
is not able to resist a philosopher so powerful. 
Another who has written a small hook which he 
imagines to be physical and moral—against the 
utility of innoculation, says that if the small-pox 
be diffused artificially, death will be defrauded. 

The above defect springs from a ridiculous af- 
fectation, There is another which is the result 
of negligence, which is that of mingling with the 
simple and noble style required by history, popu- 
Jar phrases and low expressions, which are inim- 
cal to good taste. We often read in Mezerai, 
and even in Daniel, who, having written so long 
after him, ought to be more correct, that “a gen- 
eral pursued at the heels of the enemy, followed 
his track, and utterly basted him” (@ plate cou- 
ture.) We read nothing of this kind in Livy, 
Tacitus, Guicciardini, or Clarendon. 

Let us observe, that an author accustomed to 
this kind of style can seldom change it with his 
subject. In his operas, La Fontaine composed in 
the style of his fables; and Benserade, in his 


STYLE. 


translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, exhibited 
the same kind of pleasantry which rendered his 
madrigals successful. Perfection consists in know- 
ing how to adapt our style to the various subjects 
of which we treat; but who is altogether the 
master of his habits, and able to direct his genius 
at pleasure? 


Various Styles distinguished. 
‘Feeble. 


Weakness of the heart is not that of the mind, 
nor weakness of the soul that of the heart. A 
feeble soul is without resource in action, and 
abandons itself to those who govern it. 

The heart which is weak or feeble is easily 
softened, changes its inclinations with facility, re- 
sists not the seduction or the ascendancy acquired, 
and may subsist with a strong mind; for we may 
think strongly and act weakly. The weak mind 
receives impressions without resistance, embraces 
opinions without examination, is alarmed without 
cause, and tends naturally to superstition. 

A work may be feeble either in its matter or its 
style; by the thoughts, when too common, or 
when, being correct, they are not sufficiently pro- 
found; and by the style, when it is destitute of 
images, of turns of expression, and of figures 
which, rouse attention. Compared with those of 
Bossuet, the funeral orations of Mascaron are 
weak, and his style is lifeless. 

Every speech is feeble when it is not relieved 
by ingenious turns and by energetic expressions; 
but a pleader is weak, when, with all the aid of 
eloquence, and all the earnestness of action, he 
fails in ratiocination. No philosophical work is 
feeble, notwithstanding the deficiency of its style, 
if the reasoning be correct and profound. A 
tragedy is weak, although the style be otherwise, 
when the interest is not sustained. ‘The hest- 
written comedy is feeble if it fails in that which 
the Latins call the ‘ vis comica,’ which is the de- 
fect pointed out by Cesar in Terence :— 


Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comica! 


This is above all the sin of the weeping or sen- 
timental comedy (lurmoyante). Feeble verses 
are not those which sin against rules, but against 
genius; which in their mechanism are without 
variety, without choice expression, or felicitous 
inversions; and which retain in poetry the sim 
plicity and homeliness of prose. ‘The distinction 
cannot be better comprehended, than by a refer- 
ence to the similar passages of Racine, and Cam- 
pistron, his imitator. 


Flowery Siyle. 


‘Flowery,’ that which is in blossom; a tree in 
blossom, a rose-bush in blossom: people do not 
say, flowers which blossom. Of flowery bloom, 
the carnation seems a mixture of white and rose- 
color. We sometimes say a flowery mind, to 
signify a person possessing a lighter species of 
literature, and whose imagination is lively. 

A flowery discourse is more replete with agree- 
able than with strong thoughts, with images more 
sparkling than sublime, and terms more éurious 
than forcible. ‘This metaphor is correctly taken 
from flowers, which are showy without strength 
or stability. 


STYLE. 


The flowery style is not unsuitable to public 
speeches or addresses which amount only to com- 
pliment. ‘The lighter beauties are in their place 
when there is nothing more solid to say; but the 
flowery style ought to be banished from a plead- 
ing, a sermon, or a didactic work. 

‘While banishing the flowery style, we are not 
to reject the soft and lively images which enter 
naturally into the subject; a few flowers are even 
admissible; but the flowery style cannot be made 
suitable to a serious subject. 

This style belongs to productions of mere 
amusement; to idyls, eclogues, and descriptions 
of the seasons, or of gardens. It may gracefully 
vecupy a portion of the most sublime ode, pro- 
vided it be duly relieved by stanzas of more mas- 
culine beauty. It has little to do with comedy, 
which, as it ought to possess a resemblance to 
common life, requires more of the style of ordi- 
nary conversation. It is still less admissible in 
tragedy, which is the province of strong passions 
and momentous interests; and when occasionally 
employed in tragedy or comedy, it is in certain 
descriptions in which the heart takes no part, and 
which amuses the imagination without moving or 
occupying the soul. 

The flowery style detracts from the interest of 
tragedy, and weakens ridicule in comedy. It is 
in its place in the French opera, which rather 
flourishes upon the passions than exhibits them. 

The flowery is not to be confounded with the 
easy style, which rejects this class of embellish- 
ment. 


Coldness of Style. 


It is said that a piece of poetry, of eloquence, 
of music, and even of painting, is cold, when we 
Yook for an animated expression in it, which we 
find not. Other arts are not so susceptible of this 
defect; for instance, architecture, geometry, logic, 
metaphysics, all the pfincipal merit of which is 
correctness, cannot be properly called warm or 
cold, The picture of the family of Darius, by 
Mignard, is very cold in comparison with that of 
Lebrun, because we do not discover in the per- 
sonages of Mignard the same affliction which Le- 
brun has so animatedly expressed in the attitudes 
and countenances of the Persian princesses. Even 
a statue may be cold; we ought to perceive fear 
and horror in the features of an Andromeda, the 
effect of a writhing of the muscles; and anger 
mingled with courageous boldness in the attitude 
and on the brow of Hercules, who suspends and 
strangles Antzeus. 

In poetry and eloquence, the great movements 
of the soul become cold, when they are expressed 
in common terms, and are unaided by imagina- 
tion. It is this latter which makes love so ani- 
mated in Racine, and so languid in his imitator 
Campistron. P 

The sentiments which escape from a soul which 
seeks concealment, on the contrary, require the 
‘most simple expression. Nothing is more ani- 
mated than those verses in the Cid—“ Go; I hate 
thee not—thou knowest it; I cannot.” This 
feeling would become cold, if conveyed in studied 
phrases. Ajo 

For this reason, nothing is so cold as the timid 
style. A hero in a poem says, that he has en- 


countered a tempest, and that he has beheld his!! 
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\friend perish in the storm. He touches ana af- 
fects, if he speaks with profound grief of his loss, 
that is, if he is more occupied with his friend than 
with all the rest; but he becomes cold, and ceases 
to affect us, if he amuses us with a description of 
the tempest; if he speaks of the source of “the 
fire which was boiling up the waters, and of the 
thunder which roars and which redoubles the fur- 
rows of the earth and of the waves.” Coldness 
of style, therefore, often arises from a sterility of 
ideas; often from a deficiency in the power of 
governing them; frequently from a too common 
diction, and sometimes from one that is too far 
fetched. 

The author who is cold only in consequence 
of being animated out of time and place, may 
correct this defect of a too fruitful imagination; 
but he who is cold from a deficiency of soul is 
incapable of self-correction. We may allay a 
fire which is too intense, but cannot acquire heat 
if we have none. 


On Corruption of Style, 


A general complaint is made, that eloquence is 
corrupted, although we have models of almost 
all kinds. One of the greatest defects of the day, 
which contributes most to this defect, is the mix- 
ture of style. It appears to me, that we authors 
do not sufficiently imitate the painters, who never 
introduce the attitudes of Calot with the figures 
of Raphael. I perceive in histories otherwise 
tulerably well written, and in good doctrinal 
works, the familiar style of conversation. Some 
one has formerly said, that we must write as we 
speak; the sense of which law is, that we should 
write naturally. We tolerate irregularity in a 
letter, freedom as to style, incorrectness, and bold 
pleasantries, because letters written spontaneous- 
ly, without particular object or act, are negligent 
conversations; but when we speak or treat of a 
subject formally, some attention is due to deco- 
rum; and to whom ought we to pay more respect 
than to the public? 

Is it allowable to write in amathematical work, 
that “a geometrician who would pay his devo- 
tions, ought to ascend to heaven in a right line; 
that evanescent quantities turn up their noses at 
the earth for having too much elevated them; 
that a seed sown in the ground takes an oppor- 
tunity to release and amuse itself; that if Saturn 
should perish, it would be his fifth and not his 
first satellite that would take his place, because 
kings always keep their heirs at a distance; that 
there is no void except in the purse of a ruined 
man; that when Hercules treats of physics, no 
one is able to resist a philosopher of his degree 
of power?” &c. 

Some very valuable works are infected with 
this fault. ‘The source of a defect so common 
seems to me to be the accusation of pedantry, so 
long and so justly made against authors. ‘In 
vitium ducit culpe fuga.’ It is frequently said, 
that we ought to write in the style of good com- 
pany; that the most serious authors are becoming 
agreeable: that is to say, in order to exhibit the 
manners of good company to their readers, they 
deliver themselves in the style of very bad coni- 
pany : 

Authors have sought to speak of science as 
Voiture spoke to Mademoiselle Paulet of gal- 
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lantry, without dreaming that Voiture by no means 
exhibits a correct taste in the species,of composi- 
tion in which he was esteemed excellent; for he 
often takes the false for the refined, and the af- 
fected for the natural. Pleasantry is never good 
on serious points, because it always regards sub- 
jects in that point of view in which it is not the 
purpose to consider them. It almost always turns 
upon false relations and equivoque, whence jokers 
by profession usually possess minds as incorrect 
as they are superficial. 

Tt appears to me, that it is as improper to min- 
gle styles in poetry as in prose. ‘The macaroni 
style has for some time past injured poetry by this 
medley of mean and of elevated, of ancient and 
of modern expression. In certain moral pieces it 
is not musical to hear the whistle of Rabelais in 
the midst of sounds from the flute of Horace,—a 
practice which we should leave to inferior minds, 
and attend to the lessons of good sense and of 
Boileau. 

The following is a singular instance of style, in 
a speech delivered at Versailles in 1745:— 


Speech addressed to the King (Lows XV.) by 
M. Le Camus, First President of the Court of 
Aids. 


‘ Sire,—The conquests of your majesty are so 
rapid, that it will be necessary to consult the 
power of belief on the part of posterity, and to 
soften their surprise at so many miracles, for fear 
that heroes should hold themselves dispensed from 
imitation, and people in general from believing 
them. 

<¢ But no, sire, it will be impossible for them to 
doubt it, when they shall read in history that your 
majesty has been at the head of your troops, re- 
cording them yourself in the field of Mars upon 
adrum. ‘This is to engrave them eternally in the 
temple of Memory. 

‘* Ages the most distant will learn, that the En- 
glish, that bold and audacious foe, that enemy so 
jealous of your glory, have been obliged to turn 
away from your victory; that their allies have 
been witnesses of their. shame, and that all of 
them have hastened to the combat only to immor- 
talise the glory of the conqueror. 

“We venture to say to your majesty, relying 
on the love that you bear to your people, that 
there is but one way of augmenting our happi- 
ness, which is to diminish your courage; as hea- 
ven would lavish its prodigies at too costly a rate, 
if they increased your dangers, or those of the 
young heroes who constitute our dearest hopes.’* 


SUICIDE. 


Some years ago, an Englishman named Bacon 
Morris, a half-pay officer and a man of much in- 
tellect, came to see me at Paris. He was afflict- 
ed with a cruel malady, the cure of which he 
could scarcely hope for. After a certain number 
of visits, he one day came to me with a purse and 
a couple of papers in his hand. ‘ One of these 


* Like all purely national absurdity, this singular in- 
stance of Gallic flourish has been translated with some 
difficulty. As addressed to that model of courage, hero- 
ism. and loftiness, Louis XV. it is extremely amusing, 
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papers,” says he to me, “contains my will, the 
other my epitaph; and this bag of money is in- 
tended to defray the expenses of my funeral; 1 
am resolved to try for fifteen days what can be 
effected by the regimen and the remedies pre- 
scribed, in order to render life less insupportable, 
and if I succeed not, I am determined to kill my- 
self. You will bury me in what manner you 
please; my epitaph is short.” He made me read 
it; and it consisted only of the following two 
words from Petronius:—‘ Valete, cure.’? Fare- 
well care.* 

Fortunately for him, and myself who Joved him, 
he was cured, and did not kill himself. If such 
had not been the case, he would certainly have 
done what he had proposed todo. I was inform- 
ed, that before his arrival in France he had pass- 
ed through Rome, at a time when it was feared, 
certainly without cause, that some attempt would 
be made by the English on an unfortunate prince. 
My friend Bacon was suspected of a visit to Rome 
with this intention. He had been there fifteen 
days, when the governor sent to inform him, that 
he must quit Rome in twenty-four hours. ‘‘ Oh,”* 
returned the Englishman, “I will depart instant- 
ly; for the air does not agree with a free man; 
but why send me away ?”?—* You are expected to 
take great care how you return again,” said the 
governor, ‘‘as it is feared that you will attempt 
the life of the pretender.”—‘* We may combat, 
vanquish, and depose princes,” rejoined the En- 
glishman; ‘‘ but we are not in general assassins. 
Now, Mr. Governor, how long do you think that 
I have been at Rome?””—“ Fifteen days,” return- 
ed the governor. ‘For fifteen days therefore I 
have had it in my power to kill the person to 
whom you allude, if I had come for that purpose; 
and behold! I am ordered away. Had | heen so 
inclined, I would first have decorated an altar to 
Mutius Scevola; have struck the pretender the 
first blow between you and the pope, and have 
killed myself with the second; but we only kill 
men in battle; so, Mr. Governor, farewell.” So 
saying, he returned home, and quitted Rome. 

At Rome, which however is the country of 
Mutius Sceevola, his action would pass for a bar- 
barous piece of ferocity; at Paris, for madness; 
and at London, for greatness of soul. 

I shall make very few reflections in this place 
upon suicide; nor will I examine whether the late 
Mr. Creech was right, when he wrote in the mar- 
gin of his Lucretius—‘ Nota Bene. When I 
have finished my translation of Lucretius, I must 
kill myself;?? or whether he did right to fulfil this 
resolution. I will not dive into the motives of 
my ancient prefect father Bienasses, a jesuit, who 
bid us good night one evening, and the next morn- 
ing, after saying mass and sealing some letters, 
threw himself down from the window of a third 
ale Everybody has some motives for his con- 
duct. 

All [ will venture to assert with confidence is, 
that there is no reason to apprehend that suicide 
will become an epidemic malady. Nature has 
provided too well for that. Hope and fear are 
too powerful as inducements, not to frequently 


* 'Thig anecdote is told in the article Caro, but with 
fewer particulars.— French Ed. 
+ The pretender, 
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stop the hands of a wretch about to terminate his 
own life. 

Some persons have asserted the existence of a 
country in which a council was established, with 
the authority to allow citizens to kill themselves, 
when they could give sensible reasons for so do- 
ing. Ireply, that either there has never been 
such a country, or that the magistrates of it had 
meey,jiele to do. 
hy therefore did Cato, Brutus, Anthony, 
Otho, and so many others, kill themselves so re- 
solutely, while our party leaders either allow 
themselves to be hanged, or languish out their 
miserable lives ina prison? Certain wits have 
observed, that these ancients did not possess gen- 
ule courage; that Cato killed himself like a pol- 
troon, and that he would have discovered more 
greatness of soul by cringing to Cesar: an obser- 
vation which may just pass in an ode, or as a 
figure of rhetoric. He is certainly not destitute 
of courage who can tranquilly prepare for a vol- 
untary bloody death; some force must be neces- 
sary to master the most powerful instinct of na- 
ture; and such an action, at all events, rather 
implies ferocity than weakness. When a patient 
is ina frenzy, we must not say that he is not 
strong, but that his strength is that of a madman. 

_ The pagan religion forbade suicide as well as 
the christian; it even appropriated particular 
places in Tartarus to self-destroyers.* 


SUPERSTITION. 
SECTION I. 


I HAVE sometimes heard you say,—We are no 
longer superstitious; the reformation of the six- 
teenth century has made us more prudent; the 
Protestants have taught us better manners. 

But what then is the blood of a St. Januarius, 
which you liquify every year by bringing it near 
his head? Would it not be better to make ten 
‘thousand beggars earn their bread, by employing 
them in useful tasks, than to boil the blood of a 
saint for their amusement? ‘Think rather how to 
make their pots boil. 

Why do you still, in Rome, bless the horses 
and mules at St. Mary’s the Greater? 

What mean those bands of flagellators in Italy 

and Spain, who go about singing and giving them- 
selves the lash in the presence of ladies? Do 
they think there is no road to heaven but by flog- 
ging? 
3 ave those pieces of the true cross, which would 
suffice to build a hundred-gun ship—are the many 
relics acknowledged to be false—are the many 
false miracles--so many monuments of an enlight- 
ened piety? % 

France boasts of being less superstitious than 
the neighbors of St. James of Compostello, or 
those of our Lady of Loretto. Yet how many 
sacristies are there where you still find pieces of 
the Virgin’s gown, phials of her milk, and locks 
of her hair! And have you notstill, in the church 
‘of Puy-en-Velay, her son’s foreskin preciously 
preserved ? : 
~ You all know the abominable farce that has 
been played, ever since the early part of the four- 


* See, in the article Caro, certain laws against sui- 
cide. 
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teenth century, in the chapel of St. Louis, in the 
Palace at Paris, every Good Friday night. 
All the possessed in the kingdom then meet in 
this church. The convulsions at St. Médard fali 
far short of the horrible grimaces, the dreadful 
howlings, the violent contortions, made by these 
wretched people. A piece of the true cross is 
given them to kiss, enchased in three feet of gold, 
and adorned with precious stones. Then the 
eries and contortions are redoubled. The devil 
is then appeased by giving the demoniacs a few 
sous; but the better to restrain them, fifty archers 
of the watch are placed in the church with fixed 
bayonets. “\ 

The same execrable farce is played at St. 
Maur. I could cite twenty such instances. 
Blush, and correct yourselves.* 

There are wise men who assert, that we should 
leave the people their superstitions, as we leave 
them their rare shows, &c. 

That the people have at all times been fond of 
prodigies, fortune-tellers, pilgrimages, and quack- 
doctors; that in the most remote antiquity they 
celebrated’ Bacchus delivered from the waves, 
wearing horns, making a fountain of wine issue 
from a rock by a stroke of his wand, passing the | 
Red Sea on dry ground with all-his people, stop- 
ping the sun and moon, &c. oy, 

That at Lacedemon they kept the two eggs 
brought forth by Leda, hanging from the dome 
of a temple; that in some towns of Greece the 
priests showed the knife with which Iphigenia 
had been immolated, &c. 

There are other wise men who say—Not one 
of these superstitions has produced any good; 
many of them have done great harm: let them 
then be abolished. 


SECTION II. 


I beg of you, my dear reader, to cast your eye 
for a moment on the miracle which was lately 
worked in Lower Brittany, in the year of our 
Lord, 1771.. Nothing can be more authentic: 
this publication is clothed incall the legal forms. 
Read :— 


“Surprising account of the visible and miraculous 
appearance of Our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
holy sacrament of the altar ; which was worked 
by the almighty power of God, in the parish 
church of Paimpole, near Tréguier, in Lower 
Brittany, on Twelfth-day. si 

“On the 6th of January, 1771, being Twelfth- 
day, during the chanting of the Salve, rays of 
light were seen to issue from the consecrated host, 
and instantly the Lord Jesus was beheld in natural 
figure, seeming more brilliant than the sun, and 
was seen for a whole half-hour, during which 


* Whoever, like the writer of this note, has witnessed 
a Methodist revival and similar fanatical operations on 
excess of what M. Voltaire elsewhere calls passive ima- 
gination, will be satisfied that Great Britain is not entire- 
ly free from similar disgraceful exhibitions. At the very 
moment of writing this, a remnant of the followers of 
Johanna Southcote have adopted circumcision, and mur- 
dered a child in the operation. Authority has nothing to 
do with these vagaries, to be sure; which is an essential 
and creditable distinction. —T. 
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there appeared a rainbow over the top of the 
church. The foot-prints of Jesus remained on 
the tabernacle, where they are still to be seen; 
and many miracles are worked there every day. 
At four in the afternoon, Jesus having disappeared 
from over the tabernacle, the curate of the said 
parish approached the altar, and found there a 
Jetter which Jesus had left; he would have taken 
it up, but he found that he could not lift.it. "This 
curate, together with the vicar, went to give in- 
formation of it to the bishop of 'Tréguier, who 
ordered the forty-hour prayers to be said in all 
the churches of the town for eight days, during 
which time the people went in crowds to see this 
holy letter. At the expiration of the eight days, 
the bishop went thither in procession, attended by 
all the regular and secular clergy of the town, 
after three days’ fasting on bread and water. 
The procession having entered the church, the 
bishop kneeled down on the steps of the altar; and 
after asking of God the grace to be able to lift 
this letter, he ascended to the altar, and took it 
up without difficulty; then, turning to the people, 
he read it over with a loud voice, and recom- 
mended to all who could read to peruse this letter 
on the first Friday of every month; and to those 
who could not read, to say five paternosters, and 
five ave-marias, in honor of the five wounds of 
Jesus Christ, in order to obtain the graces pro- 
mised to such as shall read it devoutly, and the 
preservation of the fruits of the earth. Pregnant 
women are to say, for their happy delivery, nine 
paters and nine aves for the benefit of the souls 
in purgatory, in order that their children may 
have the happiness of receiving the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

‘ All that is contained in this account has been 
approved by the bishop, by the lieutenant-general 
of the said town of Tréguier, and by many per- 
sons of distinction who were present at this mir- 
acle.” 


“ Copy of the letier found upon the altar, at the 
time of the miraculous appearance of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the altar, on Twelfth-day, 1771. 


‘¢ Hverlasting life, everlasting punishments, or 
everlasting delights, none can forego; one part 
must be chosen—either to go to glory, or to de- 
part into torment. ‘The number of years that 
men pass upon earth in all sorts of sensual plea- 
sures and excessive debaucheries, of usurpation, 
Juxury, murder, theft, slander, and impurity, no 
longer permitting it to be suffered that creatures 
created in my image and likeness, redeemed by 
the price of my blood on the tree of the cross, on 
which I suffered passion and death, should offend 
me continually, by transgressing my commands 
and abandoning my divine law,—I warn you all, 
that if you continue to live in sin, and I behold 
in you neither remorse, nor contrition, nor a true 
and sincere confession and satisfaction, I shall 
make you feel the weight of my divine arm. 
But for the prayers of my dear mother, I should 
already have destroyed the earth, for the sins 
which you commit one against another. I have 
given you six days to labor, and the seventh to 
rest, to sanctify my holy name, to hear the holy 
mass, and employ the remainder of the day in the 
service of God my father. But, on the contrary, 
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nothing is to be seen but blasphemy and drunk- 
enness; and so disordered is the world, that all 
in it is vanity and lies. Christians, instead of 
taking compassion on the poor whom they behold 
at their doors, and who are my members to arrive 
at the kingdom of heaven, prefer fondling dogs 
and other animals, and letting the poor die of 
hunger and thirst,—abandoning themselves en- 
tirely to Satan by their avarice, gluttony, and 
other vices; instead of relieving the needy, they 
prefer sacrificing all to their pleasures and de- 
bauchery. ‘Thus do they declare war against 
me. And you, iniquitous fathers and mothers! 
suffer your children to swear and blaspheme 
against my holy name: instead of giving them a 
good education, you avariciously lay up for them 
wealth, which is dedicated to Satan. I tell you, 
by the mouth of God my father and of my dear 
mother, of all the cherubim and seraphim, and 
by St. Peter, the head of my church, that if you 
do not amend your ways, | will send you extra- 
ordinary diseases, by which all shall perish. You 
shall feel the just anger of God my father; you 
shall be reduced to such a state that you shall not 
know one another. Open your eyes, and con- 
template my cross, which I have left to be your 
weapon against the enemy of mankind, and your 
guide to eternal glory: look upon my head crown- 
ed with thorns, my feet and hands pierced with 
nails; I shed the last drop of my blood to redeem 
you, from pure fatherly love for ungrateful child- 
ren. Do such works as may secure to you my 
mercy: do not swear by my holy name; pray to 
me devoutly; fast often; and in particular give 
alms to the poor, who are members of my body,— 
for ofall good works this is the most pleasing to me; 
neither despise the widow nor the orphan; make 
restitution of that which does not belong to you; 
fly all occasions of sin; carefully keep my com- 
mandments; and honor Mary my very dear 
mother. 

‘<* Such of you as shall not profit by the warn- 
ings I give them, such as shall not believe my 
words, will, by their obstinacy bring down my 
avenging arm upon their heads; they shall be 
overwhelmed by misfortunes, which shall be the 
forerunners of their final and unhappy end; after 
which they shall be cast into everlasting flaines, 
where they shall suffer endless pains—the just 
punishment reserved for their crimes. 

*«Qn the other hand, such of you as shall 
make a holy use of the warning of God, given 
them in this letter, shall appease his wrath, and 
shall obtain from him, after a sincere confession 
of their faults, the remission of their sins, how 
great soever they may be.’ 

‘© With permission, Bourges, July 30. 1771. 
“Der Beauvorr, Lieutenant-Gen. of Police. 

‘**'This letter must be carefully kept, in honor 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

N.B. It must be observed, that this piece of 
absurdity was printed at Bourges, without there 
having been, either at Tréguier or at Paimpole, 
the smallest pretence that could afford occasion 
for such an imposture. However, we will sup- 
pose that in a future age some miracle-finder 
shall think fit to prove a point in divinity by the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on the altar at Paim~- 
pole, will he not think himself entitled to quote 
Christ’s own letter, printed at Bourges ‘ with per- 
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mission?’ Will he not call such as shall doubt it 
impious? Will he not prove, by facts, that in 
our time Jesus worked miracles everywhere? 
Here is a fine field opened for the Houtevilles 
and the Abadies. 


SECTION III. 


‘Al fresh Instance of the most horrible Superstition. 


The thirty conspirators who fell upon the king 
of Poland, in the night of the 3d of November, 
of the present year, 1771, had communicated at 
the altar of the holy virgin, and had sworn by the 
holy virgin to butcher their king. 

It seems that some one of the conspirators was 
not entirely in a state of Grace, when he received 
into his stomach the body of the holy virgin’s own 
son, together with his blood, under the appear- 
ance of bread; and that while he was taking the 
oath to kill his king, he had his god in his mouth 
for only two of the king’s domestics. 'The guns 
and pistols fired at his majesty missed him; he 
received only a slight shot-wound in the face, and 
several sabre-wounds, which were not mortal. 
His life had been at an end, but that humanity at 
length conrbatted superstition in the breast of one 
of the assassins, named Kosinski. What a mo- 
ment was that when this wretched man said to 
the bleeding prince,—‘ You are, however, my 
king? © Yes,’ answered Stanislaus Augustus, 
and your good king, who has never done you 
any harm.’ ‘'True,’ said the other; ‘but I have 
taken an oath to kill you.’ 

They had sworn before the miraculous image 
of the virgin at Czentoshova. ‘The following is 
the formula of this fine oath: —‘*‘ We who, 
excited by a holy and religious zeal, have resolved 
to avenge the deity, religion, and our country, 
outraged by Stanislaus Augustus, a despiser of 
laws both divine and human, a favorer of atheists 
and heretics, do promise and swear, before the 
sacred and miraculous image of the mother of 
God, to extirpate from the face of the earth him 
who dishonors her by trampling on religion. , . 
So help us God!” 

Thus did the assassins of Sforza, of Medici, and 
so many other holy assassins, have masses said, 
or say them themselves, for the happy success of 
their undertaking. 

The letter from Warsaw which gives the par- 
ticulars of this attempt, adds, ‘ The religious who 
employ their pious ardor in causing blood to flow 
and ravaging their country, have succeeded in 
Poland, as elsewhere, in inculcating on the minds 
of their affiliated, that it is allowable to kill 
kings.” Wy 

Indeed, the assassins had been hid in Warsaw 
for three days in the house of the reverend do- 
minican fathers; and when these accessory monks 
were asked why they had harbored thirty armed | 
men without informing the government of it, they 
answered, that these men had come to perform 
their devotions, and to fulfil a vow. ; 

O ye times of Chatel, of Guignard, of Rico- 
dovis, of Poltrot, of Ravaillac, of Damiens, of 
Malagrida,—are you then returning? Holy vir- 
gin, and thou her worthy son, let not your sacred 
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Velay, says, in his immense pastoral letter to the 
inhabitants of Puy, pages 2583—9, that it is the 
philosophersewho are seditious. And whom does 
he accuse of sedition? Readers, you will be as- 
tonished: it is Locke, the wise Locke himself! 
He makes him “an accomplice in the pernicious 
designs of the earl of Shaftesbury, one of the 
heroes of the philosophical party.” 

Alas! M. Jean Georges, how many mistakes in 
a few words! First, you take the grandson for 
the grandfather. The earl of Shaftesbury, au- 
thor of the ‘Characteristics’ and the ‘ Enquiry 
into Virtue,’ that ‘hero of the philosophical par- 
ty,’ who died in 1713, cultivated letters all his life 
in the most profound retirement. Secondly, his 
grandfather, lord chancellor Shaftesbury, to whom 
you attribute misdeeds, is considered by many in 
England to have been a true patriot. Thirdly, 
Locke is revered asa wise man throughout Eu- 
rope. 

I defy you to show mea single philosopher, 
from Zoroaster down to Locke, that has ever 
stirred up a sedition,—that has ever been concern- 
ed in an attempt against the life of a king,—that 
has ever disturbed society; and, unfortunately, I 
will find you a thousand votaries of superstition, 
from Ehud down to-Kosinski, stained with the 
blood of kings and with that of nations. Super- 
stition sets the whole world in flames; philosophy 
extinguishes them. 

Perhaps these poor philosophers are not de- 
vout enough to the holy virgin; but they are so to 
God, to reason, and to humanity. 

Poles! if you are not philosophers, at least do 
not cut one another’s throats. Frenchmen! be 
gay, and cease to quarrel. 

Spaniards! let the words ‘inquisition’ and ‘ho- 
ly brotherhood? be no longer uttered among you. 
Turks, who have enslaved Greece,—Monks, who 
have brutalised her,—disappear ye from the face 
of the earth! 


SECTION IV. 


Drawn from Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. 


Nearly all that goes farther than the adoration 
of a supreme being, and the submission of the 


names be abused for the commission of the crime 
which disgraced them! ‘ 
_M. Jean Georges le Franc, bishop of Puy-en- 


heart to his eternal orders, is superstition. ‘The 
forgiveness of crimes, which is attached to certain 
ceremonies, is a very dangerous one. 

You think that God will forget your homicide, 
if you bathe in a river, if you immolate a black 
sheep, and a few words are pronounced over you. 
A second homicide then will be forgiven you at 
the same price, and so of a third; and a hundred 
murders will cost you only a hundred black sheep 
and a hundred ablutions! Ye miserable mortals, 
do better; but let there be no murders, and no 
offerings of black opel 

What an infamous idea, to imagine that a priest 
of Isis and of Cybele, by playing cymbals and 
castanets, will reconcile you to the divinity! And 
what then is this priest of Cybele, this vagrant 
eunuch, who lives on your weakness, and sets 
himself up as mediator betwixt heaven and you? 
What patent has he received from God? He re- 
ceives money from you for muttering words; and 


you think that the Being of beings ratifies the ut- 
terance of this charlatan ! 
There are innocent superstitions: you dance on 
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festival days in honor of Diana or Pomona, or 
some one of the secondary divinities of which 
your calendar is full: be itso. Dancing is very 
agreeable; it is useful to the body; it exhilerates 
the mind; it does no harm to any one: but do not 
imagine that Pomona and Vertumnus are much 
pleased at your having jumped in honor of them, 
and that they may punish you for having failed to 
jump. ‘There are no Pomona and Vertumnus 
but the gardener’s spade and hoe. Do not be so 
imbecile as to believe that your garden will be 
hailed upon, if you have missed dancing the pyr- 
rhie or the cordux, 

There is one superstition which is perhaps par- 
donable, and even encouraging to virtue,—that 
of placing among the gods great men who haye 
been benefactors to mankind. It were doubtless 
better to confine ourselves to regarding them 
simply as venerable men, and above all, to imi- 
tating them. Venerate, without worshipping, 
a Solon, a Thales, a Pythagoras; but do not adore 
a Hercules for having cleansed the stables of 
Augeus, and for having lain with fifty women in 
one night. 

Above all, beware of establishing a worship for 
vagabonds who have had no merit but ignorance, 
enthusiasm, and filth; who have made idleness 
and beggary their duty and their glory. Do they 
who have been at best useless during their lives, 
merit an apotheosis after their deaths? 

Be it observed, that the most superstitious times 
have always been those of the most horrible 
crimes. 


SECTION V. 


The superstitious man is to the knave, what the 
slave is to the tyrant; nay more—the superstitious 
man is governed by the fanatic, and becomes a 
fanatic himself. Superstition, born in paganism, 
adopted by judaism, infected the church in the 
earliest ages. All the fathers of the church, with- 
out exception, believed in the power of magic. 
The church always condemned magic, but she 
always believed in it: she excommunicated sor- 
cerers, not as madmen who were in delusion, but 
as men who really had intercourse with the 
devils. 

At this day, one half of Europe believes that 

_the other half has long been and still is supersti- 
tious. ‘Ihe protestants regard relics, indulgences, 
macerations, prayers for the dead, holy water, 
and almost all the rites of the Roman church, as 
mad superstitions. 
tion consists in mistaking useless practices for 
necessary ones. Among the Roman catholics 
there are some, more enlightened than their fore- 
fathers, who have resumed many of these usages 
formerly sacred; and they defend their adherence 
to those which they have retained, by saying they 
are indifferent, and what is indifferent cannot be 
an evil, 

It is difficult to mark the limits of superstition. 
A Frenchman travelling in Italy thinks almost 
everything superstitious; nor is he much mistaken. 
The archbishop of Canterbury asserts, that the 
archbishop of Paris is superstitious; the presby- 
terians cast the same reproach upon his grace of 
Canterbury, and are in their turn called supersti- 
tious by the quakers; who, in the eyes of the rest 
of christians, are the most superstitious of all. 


According to them, supersti-||’ 
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It is then nowhere agreed, among christian so- 
cieties, what superstition is. ‘The sect which ap- 
pears to be least violently attacked by this mental 
disease, is that which has the fewest rites. But 
if, with but few ceremonies, it is strongly attached 
to an absurd belief, that absurd belief is of itself 
equivalent to all the superstitious practices ob- 
served from the time of Simon the magician, 
down to that of the curate Gauffredi. 

It is therefore evident, that it is the foundation 
of the religion of a:sect, which by another sect is 
regarded as superstitious. 

The mussulmans accuse all christian societies 
of it, and are accused of it by them. Who shall 
decide this great cause? Shall notreason? But 
each sect declares that reason is on its sle, 
Force then will decide, until reason shall have 
penetrated into a sufficient number of heads to 
disarm force. 

For instance: there was a time in christian Eu- 
rope, when a new-married pair were not permit- 
ted to enjoy the nuptial rights, until they had 
bought that privilege of the bishop and the 
curate. 

Whosoever, in his will, did not leave a part of 
his property to the church, was excommunicated 
and. deprived of burial. This was called dying 
unconfessed, i. e. not confessing the christian re- 
ligion. And when a christian died intestate, the 
church relieved the deceased from this excom- 
munication, by making a will for him, stipulating 
for and enforcing the payment of the pious legacy 
which the defunct should have made. 

Therefore it was, that pope Gregory IX. and 
St. Louis ordained, after the council of Nice held 
in 1235, that every will to the making of which a 
priest had not been called, should be null; and 
the pope decreed that the testator and the notary 
should be excommunicated. 

The tax on sins was, if possible, still more 
scandalous. It was force which supported all 
these laws, to which the superstition of nations 
submitted; and it was only in the course of time 
that reason caused these shameful vexations to 
be abolished, while it left so many others in ex- 
istence, 

How far does policy permit superstition to be 

undermined? ‘This is a very knotty question: it 
is like asking how far a dropsical man may be 
punctured, without his dying under the opera- 
tion: this depends on the prudence of the physi- 
cian. 
Can there exist a people free from all super- 
stitious prejudices? This is asking, Can there 
exist a people of philosophers? It is said that 
there is no superstition in the magistracy of China. 
It is likely that the magistracy of some towns in 
Europe will also be free from it. 

These magistrates will then prevent the super- 
stition of the people from being dangerous. Their 
example will not enlighten the mob; but the 
principal citizens will restrain it. Formerly, there 
was not perhaps a single religious tumult, not a 
single violence, in which the townspeople did not 
take part, because these townspeople were then 
part of the mob; but reason and time have changed 
them, Their ameliorated manners will improve 
those of the lowest and most ferocious of the 
populace; of which, in more countries than one, 
we have striking examples. In short, the fewer 


SYMBOL, OR CREDO. 


superstitions, the less fanaticism; and the less 
fanaticism, the fewer calamities. 


SYMBOL, OR CREDO. 


WE resemble not the celebrated comedian 
mademoiselle Duclos, to whom somebody said— 
“I would lay a wager, mademoiselle, that you 
do not know your credo??—‘* What!” said she, 
“not know my credo? I will repeat it to you. 
Pater noster qui . . . . Help me, Iremember no 
more.” For myself, I repeat my ‘pater’ and 
‘credo’ every morning. Iam not like Broussin, 
of whom. Reminiac said, that although he could 
distinguish a sauce almost in his infancy, he could 
never be taught his creed or paternoster. 

Symbol,- or collation, comes from the word 
‘symbolein,’? and the Latin church adopts this 
word because it has taken everything from the 
Greek church. Evenslightly learned theologians 
know that the symbol, which we call apostolical, 
is not that of all the apostles. 

Symbol, among the Greeks, signified the words 
and signs by which those initiated into the mys- 
teries of Ceres, Cybele, and Mythra, recognised 
one another;* and christians in time had their 
symbol. If it had existed in the time of the 
apostles, we think that St. Luke would have 
spoken of it. 

A history of the symbol is attributed to St. Au- 
gustin in his sermon one hundred and fifteenth; 
he is made to say, that Peter commenced the 
symbol by saying,—*‘ I believe in God, the father 
almighty; John added,—* Maker of heaven and 
earth; James proceeded,—‘‘I believe in Jesus 
Christ, his son, or Lord,” and so on with the rest. 
This fable has been expunged from the last edi- 
tion of Augustin; and I relate it to the reverend 
father Benedictines, in order to know whether this 
little curious article ought to be left out or not. 

The fact is, that no person heard speak of this 
‘creed? for more than four hundred years. Peo- 
ple also say, that Paris was not made in a day, 
and people are often right in their proverbs. The 
apostles had our symbol in their hearts, but they 
put it not into writing. One was formed in the 
time of St. [renzeus, which does not at all reseim- 
ble that which we repeat. . Our symbol, such as 
it is at present, is of the fifth century, which is 
posterior to that of Nice. The passage which 
says, that Jesus descended into hell, and that 
which speaks of the communion of saints, are not 
found in any of the symbols which preceded ours; 
and indeed, neither the gospels, nor the Acts of 
the Apostles, say that Jesus descended into hell; 
but it was an established opinion, from the third 
century, that Jesus descended into the Hades, or 
Tartarus, words which we translate by that of 
hell. Hell, in this sense, is not the Hebrew word 
©scheol,? which signifies ‘under ground,’ ‘the 
pit;? for which reason St. Athanasius has since 
taught us how our Savior descended into hell. 
His humanity, says he, was not entirely in the 
tomb, nor entirely in hell. It was in the sepul- 
chre, according to the body, and in hell, accord- 
ing to the soul. 


* Arnobius, bock v. Symbola que rogata sacrorum, 
&c. See also Clement of Alexandria, in +his sermon, or 
Cohortatio ad Gentes. 
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St. Thomas affirms, that the saints who arose 
at the death of Jesus Christ, died again to rise 
afterwards with him, which is the most general 
sentiment. All these opinions are absolutely 
foreign to morality. We must be good men, 
whether the saints were raised once or twice. 
Our symbol has been formed, I confess, recently, 
but virtue is from all eternity. 

If it is permitted to quote moderns on so grave 
a matter, I will here repeat the creed of the abbé 
de St. Pierre, as it was written with his own hand, 
in his book on the purity of religion, which has 
not been printed; but which I have copied faith- 
fully :— 

“TI believe in one God alone, and I Jove him. 
I believe that he enlightens all souls coming into 
the world, thus says St. John. By that, I under- 
stand all souls which seek him with good faith. 

“T believe in one God alone, because there can 
be but one soul of the great all, a single vivifying 
being, a sole creator. 

“1 believe in God, the father almighty; because 
he is the common father of nature, and of all 
men, who are equally his children. I believe, 
that he who has caused all to be born equally, 
who arranges the springs of our life in the same 
manner, who has given them the same moral 
principles, as soon as they reflect, has made no 
difference between his children but that of crime 
and virtue. 

“<1 believe, that the just and righteous Chinese 
is more precious to him than a cavilling and ar- 
rogant European scholar. 

**T believe, that God being our common father, 
we are bound to regard all men as our brothers. 

“IT believe, that the persecutor is abominable, 
and that he follows immediately after the poisoner 
and parricide. 

‘“<T believe, that theological disputes are at once 
the most ridiculous farce, and the most dreadful 
scourge of the earth, immediately after war, 
pestilence, famine, and leprosy. 

“TI believe, that ecclesiastics should be paid, 
and well paid, as servants of the public, moral 
teachers, keepers of registers of births and deaths; 
but there should be given to them neither the 
riches of farmers-general, nor the rank of princes; 
because both corrupt the soul, and nothing is 
more revolting than to see men so rich and so 
proud, preach humility through their clerks, who 
have only a hundred crowns wages. 

“‘T believe, that all priests who serve a parish 
should be married, as in the Greek church; not 
only to have an honest woman to take care of 
their household, but to be better citizens, to give 
good subjects to the state, and to have plenty of 
well-bred children. 

“TI believe, that several monks must absolutely 
be given up to society, and that it is serving the 
country and themselves. It is said, that there 
are men whom Circe has changed into hogs, 
whom the wise Ulysses must restore to the hu- 
man form. 


‘¢ Paradise to the beneficent!” 


We repeat this symbol of the abbé St. Pierre 
historically without approving of it. We regard 
it merely as a curious singularity, and we hold 
with the most respectful faith to the true symbol 
of the church. 
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We understand by system a supposition; for 
if a system can be proved, it is no longer a sys- 
tem, but a truth. In the mean time, led by habit, 
we say the celestial system, although we under- 
stand by it the real position of the stars. 

I once thought that Pythagoras had learned the 
true celestial system from the Chaldeans; but I 
think so no longer. In proportion as 1 grow 
older, I doubt of all things. 

Notwithstanding that Newton, Gregory, and 
Keil, honor Pythagoras and the Chaldeans with 
a knowledge of the system of Copernicus, and 
that latterly M. Monnier is of their opinion, I 
have the impudence to think otherwise.* 

One of my reasons is, that if the Chaldeans had 
been so well informed, so fine and important a 
discovery would not have been lost, but would 
have been handed down fioin age to age like the 
admirable discoveries of Archimedes. 

Another reason is, that it was necessary to be 
more widely informed than the Chaldeans, in or- 
der to be able to contradict the apparent. testi- 
mony of the senses in regard to the celestial ap- 
pearances; that it required not only the most 
refined experimental observation, but the most 
profound mathematical science; as also the indis- 
pensable aid of telescopes, without which it is 
impossible to discover the phases of Venus, which 
prove her course round the sun, or to discover the 
spots in the sun, which demonstrate his motion 
round his own almost immoveable axis. 

Another reason, not less strong, is, that of all 
those who have attributed this discovery to Pytha- 
goras, no one can positively say how he treated 
it. 

Diogenes Laertius, who lived about nine hun- 
dred years after Pythagoras, teaches us, that ac- 
cording to this grand philosopher, the number 
ONE Was the first principle, and that from two 
sprang all numbers; that body has four elements 
—fire, water, air, and earth; that light and dark- 
ness, cold and heat, wet and dry, are equally dis- 
tributed; that we must not eat beans; that the 
soul is divided into three parts; that Pythagoras 
had formerly been Atalides, then Euphorbus, 
afterwards Hermotimus; and finally, that this 
great man studied magic very profoundly. Di- 
ogenes says not a word concerning the true sys- 


* If we may venture to give an opinion on this subject, 
we are disposed to say, that neither the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, nor the Indians, were ever acquainted with 
the true system of the world, but that Pythagoras did 
know this system, because he founded it upon the ob- 
servations of the Orientals, at that time much more an- 
cient and complete than those of Greece. These might 
suffice to furnish a clear notion of the apparent laws of 
motion to a man of genius like Pythagoras. His system 
was rejected by the Greeks, because it so much opposed 
their general notions on the subject, and because Pytha- 
goras could not supply the necessary demonstration; but 
the Greeks have retained a vague idea of this system, 
which they have handed down to us. The book of Eu- 
sebius of Caesarea swarms with gross errors in regard to 
the astronomy and physics of the ancients; but it is val- 
uable, because these errors themselves preserve the truths 
which they disgrace. ‘The same observation applies to 
Plutarch, a ‘much better writer than Eusebius of Cixsa- 
rea.—French Ed. 
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ltem of the world, attributed to this Pythagoras; 
and it must be confessed, that it is by no means 
to an aversion to beans that we owe the calcula- 
tions which at present demonstrate the motion 
of the earth and planets generally. 

The famous Arian Eusebius, bishop of Czsa- 
rea, in his Evangelical Preparation, expresses 
himself thus*—‘* All the philosophers declare 
that the earth is in a state of repose; but Philo- 
laus, the peripatetic, thinks that it moves round 
fire in an oblique circle, like the sun and the 
moon.”’ ' 

This gibberish has nothing in common with the 
sublime truths taught us by Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, and above all by Newton. 

As to the pretended Aristarchus of Samos, who 
it is asserted developed the discoveries of the 
Chaldeans in regard to the motion of the earth 
and other planets, he is so obscure, that Wallace 
has been obliged to play the commentator from 
one end of him to the other, in order to render 
him intelligible. 

Finally, it is very much to he doubted whether 
the book, atributed to this Aristarchus of Samos, 
really belongs to him. It has been strongly sus- 
pected that the enemies of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy have constructed this forgery in favor of 
their casuist. It is not only in respect to old 
charters that similar forgeries are resorted to. 
This Aristarchus of Samos is also the more to be 
suspected, as Plutarch accuses him of bigotry and 
malevolent hypocrisy, in consequence of being 
imbued with a directly contrary opinion. The 
following are the words of Plutarch, in his piece 
of absurdity entitled ‘The round Aspect of the 
Moon.’ Aristarchus the Samian said, ‘that the 
Greeks ought to punish Cleanthes of Samos, who 
suggested that the heavens were immoveable, 
and that it is the earth which travels through the 
zodiac by turning on its axis.” 

‘They will tell me, that even this passage proves 
that the system of Copernicus was already in the 
head of Cleanthes and others. What imports it 
whether Aristarchus the Samian was of the opin- 
ion of Cleanthes, or his accuser, as the jesuit 
Skeiner was subsequently of Galileo’s? It equal- 
|ly follows, that the true system of the present 
day was known to the ancients. 

I reply, No; but that a very slight part of this 
system was vaguely surmised by heads better or- 
ganized than the rest. I further answer, that it 
was never received or taught in the schools, and 
that it never formed a body of doctrine. Atten- 
tively peruse this ‘Face of the Moon? of Plu- 
tarch, and you will find, if you look for it, the 
doctrine of gravitation; but the true author of a 
system is he who demonstrates it. 

We will not take away from Copernicus the 
honor of this discovery. ‘Three or four words 
brought to light in an old author, which exhibit 
some distant glimpse of his system, ought not to 
deprive him of the glory of the discovery. 

Let us admire the great rule of Kepler, that 
the revolutions of the planets round the sun are 
in proportion to the cubes of their distances. 

Let us still more admire the profundity, the 
justness, and the invention of the great Newton, 
who alone discovered the fundamental reasons of 


* Page 850, folio edition. 
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these laws unknown to all antiquity, which have 
opened the eyes of mankind to a new hea- 
ven. 

Petty compilers are always to be found, who 
dare to become the enemies of their age. They 
string together passages from Plutarch and Athe- 
neus, to prove that we have no obligations to 
Newton, to Halley, and to Bradley. They trum- 
pet forth the glory of the ancients, whom they 
pretend have said everything, and they are so im- 
hecile as to think that they divide the glory by 
publishing it. They twist an expression of Hip- 
pocrates, in order to persuade us that the Greeks 
were acquainted with the circulation of the blood 
better than Harvey. Why not also assert, that 
the Greeks were possessed of better muskets and 
field-pieces; that they threw bomb-shells farther, 
had better printed books, and much finer engrav- 
ings? That they excelled in oil-painting, pos- 
sessed looking-glasses of crystal, telescopes, mi- 
croscopes, and thermometers? All this may be 
found out by men, who assure us that Solomon, 
who possessed not a single sea-port, sent fleets to 
America, and so forth. 

One of the greatest detractors of modern times, 
is a person named Dutens, who finished by com- 
piling a libel, as infamous as insipid, against the 
philosophers of the present day. This libel is en- 
titled the ‘'Tocsin,’ but he had better have called 
it his clock, as no one came to his aid, and he has 
only tended to increase the number of the Zoi- 
lusses who, being unable to produce anything 
themselves, spit their venom upon all who by 
their productions do honer to their country and 
benefit mankind. 


TABOR, OR 'THABOR, 


A FAMoUS mountain in Judea, often alluded to 
in general conversation. It is not true that this 
mountain is a league andahalf high, as mention- 
ed in certain dictionaries. ‘There is no mountain 
in Judea so elevated; Tabor is not more than six 
hundred feet high, but it appears loftier, in con- 
sequence of its situation on a vast plain. 

The Tabor of Bohemia is still more celebrated 
by the resistance which the imperial armies en- 
countered from Ziska. It is from thence that 
they have given the name of ‘Tabor to entrench- 
ments formed with carriages. 

The Taborites, a sect very similar to the Huss- 
ites, also take their name from the latter moun- 
tain. 


TALISMAN. 


Taxisman, an Arabian word, signifies properly 
‘consecration >. ‘The same thing as ‘talesma,’ or 
‘philactery,? a preservative charm, figure, or 
character: a superstition which has prevailed at 
all times and among all people. It is usually a 
sort of medal, cast and stamped under the ascen- 
dancy of certain constellations. The famous 
talisman of Catherine de Medicis still exists. 


TARTUFFE—TARTUFERIE. 


. TarTurre, a name invented by Moliére, and 
now adopted in all the languages of Europe to 
signify hypocrites, who make use of the cloak of 


religion. 
tuffe.” 

'Tartuferie, a new word formed from Tartuffe 
—the action of a hypocrite, the behavior of a hy- 
pocrite, the knavery of a false devotee; it is often 
used in the disputes concerning the bull Uni- 
genitus, 


“He is a Tartuffe; he is a true Tar- 


TASTE. 
SECTION I. 


Tue taste, the sense by which we distinguish 
the flavor of our food, has produced in all known 
languages the metaphor expressed by the word 
‘taste’-—a feeling of beauties and defects in all 
the arts. It isa quick perception, like that of the 
tongue and the palate, and in the same manner 
anticipates consideration. Like the mere sense, 
it is sensitive and Juxuriant in respect to the good, 
and rejects the bad spontaneously; in a similar 
way it is often uncertain, divided, and even igno- 
rant whether it ought to be pleased: lastly, and 
to conclude the resemblance, it~sometimes re- 
quires to be formed and corrected by habit and 
experience. 

‘To constitute taste, it is not sufficient to see 
and to know the beauty of a work. We must 
feel and be affected by it. Neither willit suffice 
to feel and be affected in a confused or ignorant 
manner; it is necessary to distinguish the differ- 
ent shades; nothing ought to escape the prompti- 
tude of its discernment: and this is another in- 
stance of the resemblance of taste, the sense, tu 
intellectual taste; for an epicure will quickly feel 
and detect a mixture of two liquors, as the man 
of taste and connoiseur will, with a single glance, 
distinguish the mixture of two styles, or a defect 
by the side of a beauty. He will be enthusiasti- 
cally moved with this verse in the Horatii:— 


Que voulez vous qu’il fit contre trois ?—Qu’il mourut! 
What have him do ’gainst three ?—Die! 


He feels involuntary disgust at the following: 


Ou qu’un beau desespoir, “alors le secourut. 
Act ill. se. 6, 


Or, whether aided by a fine despair. 


As a physical bad taste consists in being pleased 
only with high seasoning and curious dishes, so a 
bad taste in the arts is pleased only with studied 
ornament, and feels not the pure beauty of na- 
ture. 

A depraved taste in food is gratified with that 
which disgusts other people: it is a species of 
disease. A depraved taste in the arts is to be 
pleased with subjects which disgust accomplished 
minds, and to prefer the burlesque to the noble, 
and the finical and the affected to the simple and 
natural: it is a mental disease. <A taste for the 
arts is however much more a thing of formation 
than physical taste; for although in the latter we 
sometimes finish by liking those things, to which 
we had in the first instance a repugnance, nature 
seldom renders it necessary for men in general to 
learn what is necessary to them in the way ot 
food, whereas intellectual taste requires time to 
duly form it. <A sensible young man may not, 
without science, distinguish at once the different 
parts of a grand choir of music; in a fine picture 
his eyes at first sight may not perceive the grada- 
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tion, the chiaroscuro perspective, agreement of 
colors, and correctness of design; but by little 
and little his ears will learn to hear and his eyes 
to see. He will be affected at the first represent- 
ation of a fine tragedy, but he will not perceive 
the merit of the unities, nor the delicate manage- 
ment which allows no one to enter or depart 
without a sufficient reason, nor that still greater 
art which concentrates all the interests in a single 
one; nor, lastly, will he be aware of the difficulties 
overcome. It is only by habit and reflection, that 
he arrives spontaneously at that which he was 
not able to distinguish in the first instance. Ina 
similar way a national taste is gradually formed 
where it existed not before, because by degrees 
the spirit of the best artists is duly imbibed. We 
accustom ourselves to look at pictures with the 
eyes of De Brun, Poussin, and Le Sueur. We 
listen to musical declamation from the scenes of 
Quinault with the ears of Lulli, and to the airs 
and accompaniments with those of Rameau. 
Finally, books are read in the spirit of the best 
authors. 

If an entire nation is led, during its early cul- 
ture of the arts, to admire authors abounding in 
the defects and errors of the age, it is because 
these authors possess beauties which are admired 
by everybody, while at the same time readers are 
not sufficiently instructed to detect the imperfec- 
tions. Thus, Lucilius was prized by the Romans, 
until Horace had made them forget him, and Reg- 
nier was admired by the French, until the appear- 
ance of Boileau; and if old authors who stumble at 
every step have, notwithstanding, attained great 
reputation, it is because purer writers have not 
arisen to open the eyes of their national admirers, 
as Horace did those of the Romans, and Boileau 
those of the French.* 

It is said that there is no disputation upon taste, 
and the observation is correct in respect to phy- 
sical taste, in which the repugnance felt to certain 
aliments, and the preference given to others, are 
not to be disputed, because there is no correction 
of a defect of the organs. It is not the same with 
the arts which possess actual beauties, which are 
discernible by a good taste, and unperceivable by 
a bad one; which last, however, may frequently 
be improved. There are also persons with a 
coldness of soul, as there are defective minds; 
and in respect to them it is of little use to dispute 
concerning predilections, as they possess none. 

Taste is arbitrary in many things, as in raiment, 
decoration, and equipage, which however scarcely 
belong to the department of the fine arts, but are 
rather affairs of fancy. It is fancy rather than 
taste which produces so many new fashions. 

Taste may become vitiated in a nation, a mis- 
fortune which usually follows a period of per- 
fection. Fearing to be called imitators, artists 
seek new and devious routes, and fly from the 
pure and beautiful nature of which their prede- 
cessors have made so much advantage. If there 
is merit in these labors, this merit veils their de- 


* Our author, like most of his countrymen, appears 
to forget that taste and discipline are after all but secon- 
dary; and that the vastness and freshness of the great 
mental field of nature, open to the primary writers in cer- 
tain departments, more than compensate for defectiveness 
in taste and in skill.—T, 
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fects, and the public in love with novelty, runs 
after them, and becomes disgusted, which makes 
way for still minor efforts to please, in which na- 
ture is still more abandoned. ‘Taste loses itself 
amidst this succession of novelties; the one of 
which rapidly effaces the other; the public loses 
its ‘whereabout,’ and regrets in vain the flight of 
the age of good taste, which will return no more, 
although a remnant of it is still preserved by 
certain correct spirits, at a distance from the 
crowd. 

There are vast countries in which taste has 
never existed: such are they in which society is 
still rude, where the sexes have little general in- 
tercourse, and where certain arts, like sculpture 
and the painting of animated beings, are forbid- 
den by religion. Where there is little general 
intercourse, the mind is straightened, its edge is 
blunted, and nothing is possessed on which a taste 
can be formed. Where several of the fine arts 
are wanting, the remainder can seldom find suffi- 
cient support, as they go hand in hand, and rest 
one upon the other. On this account the Asiatics 
have never produced fine arts in any department, 
and taste is confined to certain nations of Ku- 
rope. 


SECTION ll. 


Is there not a good and a bad taste? Without 
doubt; although men differ in opinions, manners, 
and customs. 

The best taste in every species of cultivation, 
is to imitate nature with the highest fidelity, en- 
ergy, and grace. 

But is not grace arbitrary? No, since it con- 
sists in giving animation and sweetness to the 
objects represented. 

Between two men, the one of whom is gross 
and the other refined, it will readily be allowed 
that one possesses more grace than the other. 

Before a polished period arose, Voiture, who 
in his rage for embroidering nothings, was ocea- 
sionally refined and agreeable, wrote some verses 
to the great Condé upon his illness, which are 
still regarded as very tasteful, and among the 
best of this author. 

At the same time, L’Etoile, who passed for a 
genius;—L’Etoile, one of the five authors who 
constructed tragedies for cardinal Richelieu,— 
made some verses, which are printed at the end 
of Malherbe and Racan. When compared with 
those of Voiture referred to, every reader will 
allow that the verses of Voiture are the produc- 
tion of a courtier of good taste,,and those of 
L’Ktoile the labor of a coarse and unintellectual 
pretender, 

It is a pity that we can gift Voiture with occa- 
sional taste only: his famous letter from the carp 
to the pike, which enjoyed so much reputation, 
is a too extended pleasantry, and in passages ex- 
hibiting very little nature. Is it not a mixture of 
refinement and coarseness, of the true and the 
false? Was it right to say to the great Condé, 
who was called ‘the pike’ by a party among the 
courtiers, that at his name the whales of the north 
perspired profusely, and that the subjects of the 
emperor had expected to fry and to eat him with 
a grain of salt? Was it proper to write so many 
letters, only to show a little of the wit which con 


sists in puns and conceits? ' ' 
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Are we not disgusted, when Voiture says to the 
great Condé, on the taking of Dunkirk—“I ex- 
pect you to seize the moon with your teeth.” 

Voiture apparently acquired this false taste 
from Marini, who came into France with Mary 
of Medicis. Voiture and Castor frequently cite 
him as a model in their letters. They admire his 
description of the rose, daughter of April, virgin 
and queen, seated upon a thorny throne, extend- 
ing majestically a flowery sceptre, having for 
courtiers and ministers the arhorous family of the 
zephyrs, and wearing a crown of gold and a robe 
of scarlet. 

Voiture, in his thirty-fifth letter to Costar, com- 
pliments the musical atom of Marini, the feath- 
ered voice, the living breath clothed in plumage, 
the winged song, the small spirit of harmony, 
hidden amidst diminutive lungs; all of which 
terms are employed to convey the word night- 
ingale. 

The bad taste of Balzac was of a different de- 
scription; he composed familiar letters in a fustian 
style. He wrote to the cardinal de la Valette, 
that neither in the deserts of Lybia, or in the 
abyss of the sea, there was so furious a monster 
as the sciatica; and that if the tyrants, whose 
memory is odious to us, had instruments of cru- 
elty in their possession equal to the sciatica, the 
martyrs would have endured them for their re- 
ligion, 

These emphatic exaggerations—these long and 
stately periods, so opposed to the epistolary style 
—these fastidious declamations, garnished with 
Greek and Latin, concerning two middling son- 
nets, the merits of which divided the court and 
the town, and upon the miserable tragedy of 
©*Herod the Infanticide,’—all indicate a time and 


a taste which were yet to be formed and corrected. 
Even ‘ Cinna’ and the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ which 
astonished the mations, had not yet cleared away 
the rust. 

As an artist forms his taste by degrees, so does 
anation, It stagnates for a long time in barba- 
rism; then it elevates itself feebly, until at length 
a noon appears, after which we witness nothing 
but a long and melancholy twilight. 

It has long been agreed, that in spite of the 
solicitude of Francis I. to produce a taste in 
France for the fine arts, this taste was not formed 
until towards the age of Louis XIV., and we al- 
ready begin to complain of its degeneracy. 

The Greeks of the lower empire confess, that 
the taste which reigned in the days of Pericles 
was lost among them, and the modern Greeks 
admit the same thing. 


Quintilian allows that the taste of the Romans 

began to decline in his days. { 
opez de Vega made great complaints of the 
bad taste of the Spaniards. 

The Italians perceived, among the first, that 
everything had declined among them since their 
immortal sixteenth century, and that they have 
witnessed the decline of the arts, which they 
caused to spring up. 

Addison often attacks the bad taste of the En- 
glish in more than one department—as well when 
ie ridicules the carved wig of Sir Cloudesley 


Shovel, as when he testifies his contempt for a 
serious employment of conceit and pun, or the 
introduction of mountebanks in tragedy. 
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If therefore the most gifted minds allow that 
taste has been wanting at certain periods:in their 
country, their neighbors may certainly feel it, as 
lookers on; and as it is evident among ourselves, 
that one man has a good and another a bad taste, 
it is equally evident that of two contemporary 
nations, the one may be rude and gross, and the 
other refined and natural. 

The misfortune is, that when we speak this 
truth, we disgust the whole nation to which we 
allude, as we provoke an individual of bad taste 
when we seek to improve it. 

It is better to wait until time and example in- 
struct a nation which sins against taste. It is in 
this way that the Spaniards are beginning to re- 
form their drama, and the Germans to create 
one 


Of National Taste. 


There is beauty of all times and of all places, 
and there is likewise local beauty. - Eloquence 
ought to be everywhere persuasive, grief affect- 
ing, anger impetuous, wisdom tranquil; but the 
details which may gratify a citizen-of London, 
would have little effect upon an inhabitant of 
Paris. The English drew some of their most 
happy metaphors and comparisons from the ma- 
rine, while Parisians seldom see anything of ships. 
All which affects an Englishman in relation to 
liberty, his rights and his privileges, would make 
little impression upon a Frenchman.* 

The state of the climate will introduce into a 
cold and humid country a taste for architecture; 
furniture and clothing, which may be very good, 
but not admissible at Rome or in Sicily. 

Theocritus and Virgil, in their eclogues, boast 
of the shades and of the cooling freshness of the 
fountains. ‘Thomson, in his Seasons, dwells upon 
contrary attractions. 

An enlightened nation with little sociability, 
will not have the same points of ridicule as a na- 
tion equally intellectual, which gives in to the 
spirit of society even to indiscretion; and in con- 
sequence, these two nations will differ materially 
in their comedy. 

Poetry will be very different in a country where 
women are secluded, and in another in which 
they enjoy liberty without bounds. 

But it will be always true that the pastoral 
painting of Virgil exceeds that of Thomson, and 
that there has been more taste on the banks of the 
Tiber than on those of the Thames; that the na- 
tural scenes of the Pastor Fido are incomparably 
superior to the shepherdising of Racan; and that 
Racine and Moliére are inspired persons in com- 
parison with the dramatists of other theatres. 


Of the Taste of Connoiseurs. 


In general, a refined and certain taste consists 
in a quick feeling of beauty amidst defects, and 
defects amidst beauties. 

The epicure is he who can discern the adul- 
teration of wines, and feel the predominating 
flavor in his viands, of which his associates enter- 
tain only a confused and general perception. _ 

Are not those deceived who say that it is a mis- 


* Happilv this is not quite so much the case at pre- 
sent.—T. 
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fortune to possess too refined a taste, and to be 
too much of a connoiseur; that in consequence 
we become too much occupied by defects, and in- 
sensible to beauties, which are lost by this fasti- 
diousness? Is it not on the contrary certain, that 
men of taste alone enjoy true pleasure, who see, 
hear and feel that which escapes persons of Jess 
sensitively organised, and less mentally disci- 
plined. 

The connoisseur in music, in painting, in ar- 
chitecture, in poetry, in medals, &c. experiences 
sensations of which the vulgar have no compre- 
hension; the discovery even of a fault pleases 
him, and makes him feel the beauties with more 
animation. It is the advantage of a good sight 
over a bad one. The man of taste has other 
eyes, other ears, and another tact from the uncul- 
tivated man; he is displeased with the poor dra- 
peries of Raphael, but he admires the noble puri- 
ty of his conception. He takes a pleasure in dis- 
covering that the children of Laocoon bear no 
proportion to the height of their father, but the 
whole group makes him tremble, while other 
spectators are unmoved. 

The celebrated sculptor, man of letters and of 
genius, who placed the colossal statue of Peter 
the Great at St. Petersburgh, criticises with rea- 
son the attitude of the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
and his small tight vest, which is not even an ori- 
ental costume; but at the same time he contem- 
plates the air and expression of the head with ex- 
tacy. 


Rarity of Men of Taste. 


It is afflicting to reflect on the prodigious num- 
ber of men (above all, in cold and damp climates) 
who possess not the least spark of taste, who care 
not for the fine arts, who never read, and of 
whom a large portion read only a journal once a 
month, in order to be put in possession of current 
matter, and to furnish themselves with the ability 
of saying things at random, upon subjects in re- 
gard to which they have only confused ideas. 

Enter into a small provincial town: how rarely 
will you find more than one or two good libraries, 
and those private. Even in the capital of the 
provinces, which possess academies, taste is very 
rare. 

It is necessary to select the capital of a great 
kingdom to form the abode of taste, and yet even 
there it is very partially divided among a small 
number, the populace being wholly excluded. It 
is unknown to the families of traders and those 
who are occupied in making fortunes, who are 
either engrossed with domestic details, or divided 
between unintellectual idleness and a game at 
cards. Every place which contains the courts of 
law, the offices of revenue, government, and com- 
merce, is closed against the fine arts. It is the 
reproach of the human mind that a taste for the 
common and ordinary introduces only opulent 
idleness. I knew a commissioner in one of the 
offices at Versailles, who exclaimed—* I am very 
unhappy, I have not time to acquire a taste.” 

In a town like Paris, peopled with more than 
six hundred thousand persons, I do not think 
there are three thousand who cultivate a taste for 
the fine arts. When a dramatic masterpiece is 
represented, a circumstance so very rare, people 
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exclaim, “All Paris is enchanted:” but three 
thousand copies more or Jess only are printed. 
Taste then, like philosophy, belongs only to a 
small number of privileged souls. 
It was therefore great happiness for France to 
possess in Louis XIV. a king born with taste. 


Pauci, quos «quus amavit 
Jupiter, aut. ardens, evexit ad wthera virtue 
Dis geniti, potuere. 

. Aneid, b. vi. v. 129 and s. 


To few great Jupiter imparts his grace, 
And those of shining worth and heavenly race. 
: Drypen. 


Ovid has said in vain, that God has created us 
to look up to heaven:—‘ Erectos ad sidera tollere 
vultus.2 Men are always crouching on the 
ground. , 

Why has a misshapen statue, or a bad picture, 
where the figures are disproportionate, never 
passed for a master-piece?, Why has an ill-build- 
ed house never been regarded as a fine monu- 
ment of architecture? Why in musie will not 
sharp and discordant sounds please the ears of 
any one? And yet very bad and barbarous tra- 
gedies, written in a style perfectly allobrogian, 
have succeeded, even after the sublime scenes of 
Corneille, the affecting ones of Racine, and the 
fine pieces written since the latter poet. It is 
only at the theatre that we sometimes see detest- 
able compositions succeed both in tragedy and 
comedy. 

What is the reason of it? It is, that a species 
of delusion prevails at the theatre; it is, that the 
success depends upon two or three actors, and 
sometimes even upon asingle one; and above all, 
that a cabal is formed in favor of such pieces, 
whilst men of taste never form any. ‘This cabal 
often lasts for an entire generation, and it is so 
much the more active, as its objeet is less to ele- 
vate the bad author than to depress the good one. 
A century possibly is necessary to adjust the real 
value of things in the drama. 

There are three kinds of taste, which in the 
long run prevail in the empire of the arts. Pous- 
sin was obliged to quit France and leave the field 
to an inferior painter; Le Moine killed himself in 
despair; and Vanloo was near quitting the king 
dom, to exercise his talents elsewhere. | Counois- 
seurs alone have put all of them in possession of 
the rank belonging to them. We often witness 
all kinds of bad works meet with prodigious. sue- 
cess. The solecisms, barbarisms, false statement, 
and extravagant bombast, are not felt for awhile, 
because the cabal and the senseless enthusiasm 
of the vulgar produce an intoxication which dis- 
criminates in nothing. The connoisseurs alone 
bring back the public in due time; and it is the 
only difference which exists between the most en- 
lightened and the most cultivated of nations; for 
the vulgar of Paris are in no respect beyond the 
vulgar of other countries; but in Paris there is a 
sufficient number of correct opinions to lead the 
crowd. ‘This crowd is rapidly excited in popular 
movements, but many years are necessary to es- 
tablish in it a general good taste in the arts. 


TAUROBOLIUM. 
Tavropoiium, a sacrifice of expiation, very 
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common in the third and fourth centuries. The 
throat of a bull was cut on a great stone slightly 
hollowed and perforated in various places. Un- 
derneath this stone was a trench, in which the 
person whose offence called for expiation receiv- 
ed upon his body and his face the blood of the 
immolated animal. Julian the Philosopher con- 
descended to submit to this expiation, to reconcile 
himself to the priests of the Gentiles. 


TAX—FEE. 


Pore Pius If., in an epistle to John Peregal,* 
acknowledges that the Roman court gives nothing 
without money; it sells even the imposition of 
hands and the gifts of the Holy Ghost; nor does 
it — the remission of sins to any but the 
rich. 

Before him St. Antonine, archbishop of Flo- 
rence,t had observed, that in the time of Boni- 
face 1X., who died in 1404, the Roman court was 
so infamously stained with simony, that benefices 
were conferred, not so much on merit, as on those 
who brought a deal of money. He adds, that 
this pope filled the world with plenary indulg- 
ences; so that the small churches, on their festi- 
val days, obtained them at a low price. 

That pontift’s secretary, Theodoric de Nieur,t 
does indeed inform us, that Boniface sent ques- 
tors into different kingdoms, to sell indulgences 
to such as should offer them as much money as it 
would have cost them to make a journey to Rome 
to fetch them; so that they remitted all sins, even 
without penance, to such as confessed, and grant- 
ed them, for money, dispensations for irregulari- 
ties of every sort; saying, that they had in that 
respect all the power which Christ had granted to 
Peter, of binding and unbinding upon earth. || 

And, what is still more singular, the price of 
every crime is fixed in a Latin work, printed at 
Rome by order of Leo X., and published on the 
18th of November, 1514, under the title of ‘* Tax- 
es of the Holy and Apostolical Chancery and Pen- 
itentiary.” 

Amongst many other editions of this book, pub- 
lished in different countries, the Paris edition, 
(quarto, 1520, Toussaint Denis, rue St. Jacques, 
at the wooden cross, near St. Yves, with the 
king’s privilege for three years), bears in the 
froutispiece the arms of France, and those of the 
house of Medici, to which Leo X. belonged. 
This must have deceived the author of the Pic- 
ture of the Popes, (Tableau de Papes),§ who at- 
tributes the establishment of these taxes to Leo 
X., although Polydore Virgil, and cardinal d’- 
Ossat,** agree in fixing the period of the invention 
of the chancery-tax about the year 1320, and the 
commencement of the penitentiary-tax about six- 
teen years later, in, the time of Benedict XII. 

To give some idea of these taxes, we will here 
copy a few articles from the chapter of absolu- 
tions :— 


ss Epist.’ Ixvi. 

+ Chronicle, part iii. tit. 22. 

{¢ Book i. of Schism, Ixviii. 

ll Matthew, xvi. 19. 

§ Page 154. ; 

1 Book viii. chap. ii. On the Inventors of things. 
** Letter ccciii. 
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Absolution® for one who has carnally known 
his mother, his sister, &c. costs five drachmas. 

Absolution for one who has deflowered a vir- 
gin, six drachmas. 

Absolution for one who has revealed another’s 
confession, seven drachmas. 

Absolutiont for one who has killed his father, 
his mother, &c. five drachmas. 

And so of other sins, as we shall shortly see; 
but, at the end of the book, the prices are esti- 
mated in ducats. - 

A sort of letters too are here spoken of, called 
confessional, by which, at the approach of death, 
the pope permits a confessor to be chosen, who 
gives full pardon for every sin; these letters are 
granted only to princes, and not to them without 
great difficulty. ‘These particulars will be found 
in page 32 of the Paris edition. 

The court of Rome was at length ashamed of 
this book, and suppressed it as far as it was able. 
It was even inserted in the expurgatory index of 
the council of Trent, on the false supposition that 
heretics had corrupted it. 

It is true that Antoine Du Pinet, a French gen- 
tleman of Franche Comté; had an abstract of it 
printed at Lyons in 1564, under this titlek—** Cas- 
ual Perquisites of the Pope’s Shops (‘Taxes des 
Parties Casual du Boutique du’ Pape), taken 
from the Decrees, Councils, and Canons, ancient 
and modern, in order to verify the Discipline 
formerly observed in the Church; by A. D. P.” 
But, although he does not inform us that his 
work is but an abridgment of the other, yet, far 
from corrupting his original, he on the contrary 
strikes out of it some odious passages, such as 
the following, beginning page 23, line 9 from the 
bottom, in the Paris edition:—‘* And carefully 
observe, that these kinds of graces and dispensa- 
tions are not granted to the poor, because, not 
having wherewith, they cannot be consoled.” 

It is also true, that Du Pinet estimates these 
taxes in tournois, ducates, and carlins; but as he 
observes, (page 42) that the carlins and the 
drachmas are of the same value, the substituting 
for the tax of five, six, or seven drachmas in the 
original, the like number of carlins, is not  falsi- 
fying it. We have a proof of this in the four 
articles already quoted from the original. » 

Absolution (says Dn Pinet) for one who has 
carnal knowledge of his mother, his sister, or any 
other of his kindred by birth or affinity, or his 
godmother, is taxed at five carlins. 

Absolution for one who deflowers a young wo- 
man, is taxed at six carlins. 

Absolution for one who reveals the confession 
of a penitent, is taxed at seven carlins. 

Absolution for one who has killed his father, 
his mother, his brother, his sister, his wife, or an 
other of his kindred—they being of the laity—is 
taxed at five carlins; for if the deceased was an 
ecclesiastic, the homicide would be obliged to visit 
the sanctuary. 

We will here repeat a few others. 

Absolution (coutinues Du Pinet) for any act 
of fornication whatsoever, committed by a clerk, 
whether with anun in the cloister or out of the 


cloister, or with any of his kinswomen, or with 


* Page 36. 
t Page 38, 
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his spiritual daughter, or with any other woman 
whatsoever, costs thirty-six tournois, three du- 
cats. 

Absolution for a priest who keeps a concubine, 
twenty-one tournois, five ducats, six carlins. 

The absolution of a layman for all sorts of sins 
of the flesh, is given at the tribunal of conscience 
for six tournois, two ducats. 

The absolution of a layman for the crime of 
adultery, given at the tribunal of conscience, costs 
four tournois; and if the adultery is accompanied 
by incest, six tournois must be paid per head. If, 
besides these crimes, is required the absolution of 
the sin against nature, or of bestiality, there must 
be paid ninety tournois, twelve ducats, six car- 
lins; but if only the absolution of the crime against 
nature, or of bestiality, is required, it will cost 
only thirty-six tournois, nine ducats. 

A woman who has taken a beverage to procure 
an abortion, or the father who has caused her to 
take it, shall pay four tournois, one ducat, eight 
carlins; and if a stranger has given her the said 
beverage, he shall pay four tournois, one ducat, 
five carlins. 

A father, a mother, or any other relative, who 
has smothered a child, shall pay four tournois, 
one ducat, eight carlins; and if it has been killed 
by the husband and wife together, they shall pay 
six tournois, two ducats. > 

The tax granted by the datary for the contract- 
ing of marriage out of the permitted seasons, is 
twenty carlins; and in the permitted periods, if 
the contracting parties are the second or third de- 
gree of kindred, it is commonly twenty-five ducats, 
and four for expediting the bulls; and in the fourth 
degree, seven tournois, one ducat, six carlins. 

The dispensation for a layman from fasting on 
the days appointed by the church, and the per- 
mission to eat cheese, are taxed at twenty carlins. 
The permission to eat meat and eggs on forbidden 
days, is taxed at twelve carlins; and that to eat 
butter, cheese, &c. at six tournois for one person 
only; and at twelve tournois, three ducats, six 
carlins for a whole family, or for several re- 
latives. 

The absolution of an apostate and a vagabond, 
who wishes to return into the pale of the church, 
costs twelve tournois, three ducats, six car- 
fins. 

The absolution and reinstatement of one who 
is guilty of sacrilege, robbery, burning, rapine, 
perjury, and the like, is taxed at thirty-six tour- 
nois, nine ducats. 

Absolution for a servant who detains his de- 
ceased master’s property, for the payment of his 
wages, and after receiving notice does not restore 
it, provided the property so detained does not ex- 
ceed the amount of his wages, is taxed in the 
tribunal of conscience at only six tournois, two 
ducats. 

For changing the clauses of a will, the ordi- 
nary tax is twelve tournois, three ducats, six 
carlins. 


The permission to change one’s proper name. 


costs nine tournois, two ducats, nine carlins; and 
to change the surname and mode of signing, six 
tournois, two ducats. 

The permission to have a portable altar for one 
person only, is taxed at ten carlins; and to have 
a domestic chapel on account of the distance of 
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the parish church, and furnish it with baptismal 
fonts and chaplains, thirty carlins. 

Lastly, the permission to convey merchandise, 
one or more times, to the countries of the infidels, 
and in general to traffic and sell merchandise 
without being obliged to obtain permission from 
the temporal lords of the respective places, even 
though they be kings or emperors, with all the 
very ample derogatory clauses, is taxed at only 
twenty-four tournois, six ducats. 

This permission, which supersedes that of the 
temporal lords, is a fresh evidence of the papal 
pretensions, which we have already spoken of in 
the article Buti. Besides, it is known that all 
rescripts, or expeditions for benefices, are still 
paid for at Rome according to the tax; and this 
charge always falls at last upon the laity, by the 
impositions which the subordinate clergy exact 
from them. We shall here notice only the fees 
for marriages and burials. 

A decree of the parliament of Paris, of May 
19, 1409, provides that every one shall be at lib- 
erty to sleep with his wife as soon as he pleases 
after the celebration of the marriage, without 
waiting for leave from the bishop of Amiens, and 
without paying the fee required by that prelate 
for taking off his prohibitions to consummate the 
marriage during the three first nights of the nup- 
tials.* The monks of St. Stephen of Nevers 
were deprived of the same fee by another decree 
of September 27, 1591. Some theologians have 
asserted that it took its origin from the fourth 
council of Carthage, which had ordained it for the 
reverence of the matrimonial benediction. But 
as that council did not order its prohibition to be 
evaded by paying, it is more likely that this tax 
was a consequence of the infamus custom which 
gave to certain lords the first nuptial night 
of the brides of their vassals. Buchanan thinks 
that this usage began in Scotland under king 
Even. 

Be this as it may, the lords of Prellay and Par- 
sanny, in Piedmont, called this privilege ‘ carrajio;? 
but having refused to commute it for a reasonable 
payment, the vassals revolted, and put themselves 
under Amadeus VI. fourteenth count of Savoy. 

There is still preserved a procés-verbal drawn 
up by M. Jean Fraguier, auditor in the ‘ Cham- 
bre des Comtes’ at Paris, by virtue of a decree 
of the said chamber of April 7, 1507, for valuing 
the county of Eu, fallen into the king’s keeping 
by the minority of the children of the count of 
Nevers, and his wife Charlotte de Bourbon. In 
the chapter of the revenue of the barony of St. 
Martin-le-gaillard, dependent on the county of 
Eu, it is said—‘ Item, the said lord, at the said 
place of St. Martin, has the right of ‘cuissage? in 
case of marriage.” 

The lords of Souloire had the like privilege, 
and having omitted it in the acknowledgment 
made by them to their sovereign the lord of Mont- 
levrier, the acknowledgment was disapproved; 
but by deed of December 15, 1607, the sieur de 


* A most ingenious priestly mode of money-getting! 
In truth, the imposition and fraud of the Romish church 
in its prime, possibly furnish one of the most striking and 
curious instances of human degradation on record: ‘The 
grossest impudence in the priest, the most abject stupid- 
iity in the layman!—T, 
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Montlevrier formally renounced; and these shame- 
ful privileges have everywhere been converted 
into small payments, called ‘ marchetta.’ 

Now, when our prelates had fiefs, they thought 
(as the judicious Fleury remarks) that they had 
as bishops what they possessed only as lords; and 
the curates, as their under-vassals, bethought 
themselves of blessing the nuptial bed, which 
brought them a small fee under the name of wed- 
ding-dishes—i. e. their dinner, in money or in 
kind. On one of these occasions the following 
quatrain was put by a country curate under the 
pillow of a very aged president, who married a 
young woman named La Montagne. He alludes 
to Moses’s horns, which are spoken of in Ex- 
odus.* 

A word or two on the fees exacted by the clergy 
for the burial of the laity. Formerly, at the de- 
cease of each individual, the bishops had the con- 
tents of his will made known to them; and forbade 
those to receive the rites of sepulture who had 
died ‘unconfessed’ (i. e. left no legacy to the 
church) unless the relatives went to the official, 
who commissioned a priest, or some other eccle- 
silastic, to repair the fault of the deceased, and 
make a legacy in his name. The curates also 
opposed the profession of such as wished to iurn 
monks, until they had paid their burial-fees; say- 
ing, that, since they died to the world, it was but 
right that they should discharge what would have 
been due from them had they been interred. 

But the frequent disputes occasioned by these 
vexations obliged the magistrates to fix the rate 
of these singular fees. ‘The following is extracted 
from a regulation on this subject, brought in by 
Francis de Harlai de Chamvallon, archbishop of 
Paris, on the 30th May, 1693, and passed in the 
court of parliament on the 10th of June follow- 
ing :— 


Marriages. 
=" Liv. Sous. 
For the publication of the bans, 1B EO 
For the betrothing, Q 0 
For celebrating the marriage, GLO 


For the certificate of the publication of 
the bans, and the permission given 
to the future husband to go and be 
married in the parish of his future 


wife, 5 0 
For the wedding-mass, 1 eres 1, 
For the vicar, | 1) 
For the clerk of the sacraments, 1 0 
For blessing the bed, Dy b0 


Funeral Processions. 


Of children under seven years old, when the clergy 
‘ : do not go in a body :— 
For the curate, 
For each priest, 
' When the clergy go in a body :— 
For the curial fee, 
For the presence of the curate, 
For each priest, 
For the vicar, 
or each singing-boy, when they carry the 
 body,. “ 
And when they de not carry it, 


* Chap. xxxiv. 29. 
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Liv. Sous. 
And so of young persons from seven to 
twelve years old. 


Of persons above twelve years old:— 

For the curial fee, 

For the curate’s attendance, 

For the vicar, 

For each priest, 

For each singing-boy, 

Each of the priests that watch the body 
in the night, for drink, &c., 

And in the day, each, 

For the celebration of the mass, 

|For the service extraordinary, called the 
complete service; viz. the vigils and 
the two masses of the Holy Ghost 
and the Holy Virgin, 

For each of the priests that carry the body, 

For carrying the great cross, 

For the holy water-pot carrier, 

For carrying the little cross, 

For the clerk of the processions, 

For conveying bodies from one church to 
another there shall be paid, for each 
of the above fees, one half more. 

For the reception of bodies thus conveyed :— 

To the curate, 6 

To the vicar, 5 

To each priest,* 0 
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TEARS. 


Tears are the silent language of grief. But 
why? What relation is there between a melan- 
choly idea and this limpid and briny liquid filtered 
through a little gland into the external corner of 
the eye which moistens the conjunctive and little 
lachrymal points, whence it descends into the 
nose and mouth by the reservoir called the la- 
chrymal duct, and by its conduits? 

Why in women and children, whose organs 
are of a delicate texture, are tears more easily 
excited by grief than in men, whose formation is 
firmer? 

Has nature intended to excite compassion in us 
at the sight of these tears, which soften us and 
lead us to help those who shed them? The fe- 
male savage is as strongly determined to assist 
her child who cries, as a lady of the court would 
be, and perhaps more so, because she has fewer 
distractions and passions. 

Everything in the animal body has, no doubt, 
its object. The eyes, particularly, have mathe- 


~ 


* This tax is much increased; but we doubt whether 
the augmentations have been made legal. It is now 
thought fit to have the part of confessor to the deceased 
played by a priest who appears in a particular habit, and 
who receives acrown. When the sick man has died 
without confession, the confessor is sometimes allowed, 
in order to avoid scandal and to get the crown. ‘This 
is a means of decrying a respectable family among the 
mob of the parish, who are in the hands of the priests, 
because the laity are still stupid enough to commission 
them to distribute their alms. 

This greediness of the clergy has long been a subject 
of complaint. Baptist of Mantua, general of the Carme- 
lites in the fifteenth century, says in his poetry, that all 
is venal—priests, temples, altars, incense, prayers; nay 
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matical relations so evident, so demonstrable, so 
admirable with the rays of light;—this mechanism 
is so divine, that I should be tempted to take 
the audacity of denying the final causes of the 
structure of our eyes, for the delirium of a high 
fever. 

The use of tears appears not to have so de- 
termined and striking an object; but it is probable 
that nature caused them to flow in order to excite 
us to pity. 

There are women who are accused of weeping 
when they choose. [ am not at all surprised at 
their talent. A lively, sensible, and tender ima- 
gination can fix upon some object, on some melan- 
choly recollection, and represent it in such lively 
colors, as to draw tears; which happens to sey- 
eral performers, and particularly to actresses on 
the stage. 

Women who imitate them in the interior of 
their houses, join to this talent the little fraud of 
appearing to weep for their husbands, while they 
really weep for their lovers. ‘Their tears are true, 
but the object of them is false. 

It is impossible to affect tears without a subject, 
in the same manner as we can affect to laugh. 
‘We must be sensibly touched to force the lachry- 
mal gland to compress itself, and to spread its 
liquor on the orbit of the eye; but the will alone 
is required to laugh. 

We demand why the same man, who has seen 
with a dry eye the most atrocious events, and 
even committed crimes with sang-froid, will weep 
at the theatre at the representation of similar 
events and crimes? It is, that he sees them not 
with the same eyes; he sees them with those of 
the author and the actor. He is no longer the 
same man; he was barbarous, he was agitated 
with furious passions, when he saw an innocent 
woman killed, when he stained himself with the 
blood of his friend; he became a man again at 
the representation of it. His soul was filled with 
a stormy tumult; it is now tranquil and void, and 
nature re-entering it, he sheds virtuous tears. 
Such is the true merit, the great good of thea- 
trical representation, which can never be effected 
by the cold declamation of an orator paid to 
tire an audience for an hour. 

The capitoul David, who, without emotion, 
saw and caused the innocent Calas to die on the 
wheel, would have shed tears at seeing his own 
crime in a well-written and well-acted tragedy. 

Pope has elegantly said this in the prologue to 
Addison’s Cato:— 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 


TERELAS. 


Terrevas, Pterelas, or Pterelaus, just which 
you please, was the son of Taphus, or Taphius. 
What signifies which you say? Gently, I will 
tell you. 

This ‘Terelas had a golden lock, to which was 
attached the destiny of the town of Taphia, and 
what is more this lock rendered 'Terelas immortal, 
us he would not die while this lock remained upon 
his head; for which reason he never combed it, 
Jest he should comb it off. An immortality, how- 
ever, which depends upon a lock of hair, is not 
the most certain of all things. 


TERELAS. 


Amphitryon, general of the republic of Thebes, 
besieged ‘l'aphia, and the daughter of king ‘Tere- 
las became desperately in love with him on seeing 
him pass the ramparts. Thus excited, she stole 
to her father in the dead of the night, cut off his 
golden lock, and sent it to the general, in conse- 
quence of which the town was taken, and 'Tere- 
las killed. Some learned men assure us, that it 
was the wife of Terelas who played him this ill 
turn; and as they ground their opinions upon 
great authorities, it might be rendered the subject 
of a useful dissertation. I confess that I am 
somewhat inclined to be of the opinion of those 
learned persons, as it appears to me that a wife 
is usually less timorous than a daughter. 

The same thing happened to Nisus, king of 
Megara, which town was besieged by Minos. 
Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, became madly in 
love with him; and although, in point of fact, her 
father did not possess a lock of gold, he had one 
of purple, and it is known that on this lock de- 
pended equally his life and the fate of the Mega- 
rian empire. ‘To oblige Minos, the dutiful Scylla 
cut it off, and presented it to her lover. 

‘* All the history of Minos is true,” writes the 
profound Bannier;* ‘and is attested by all an- 
tiquity.” I believe it precisely as I do that of 
Terelas, but 1 am embarrassed between the pro- 
found Calmet and the profound Huet. Calmet 
is of opinion, that the adventure of the lock of 
Nisus presented to Minos, and that of Terelas 
given to Amphitryon, are obviously taken from 
the genuine history of Samson. Huet the de- 
monstrator on the contrary demonstrates, that 
Minos is evidently Moses, as cutting out the let- 
ters n and e, one of these names is the anagram 
of the other. 

But, notwithstanding the demonstration of 
Huet, I am entirely on the side of the refined 
Dom Calmet, and for those who are of the opin- 
ion that all which relates to the locks of Terelas 
and of Nisus is connected with the hair of Sam- 
son. The most convincing of my triumphant rea- 
sons is, that without reference to the family of 
Terelas, with the metamorphoses of which I am 
unacquainted, itis certain that Sylla was changed 
into a lark, and her father Nisus into a sparrow- 
hawk. Now, Bochart being of opinion that a 
sparrow-hawk is called ‘neis’ in Hebrew, I thence 
conclude, that the history of Terelas, Amphi- 
tryon, Nisus, and Minos, is copied from the his- 
tory of Samson. 

I am aware that a dreadful sect-has arisen in 
our days, equally detested by God and man, who 
pretend that the Greek fables are more ancient 
than the Jewish history; that the Greeks never 
heard a word of Samson any more than of Adam, 
Eve, Cain, Abel, &c. which names are not cited 
by any Greek author. ‘They assert, as we have 
modestly intimated (in the articles Baccuus and 
Jew), that the Greeks could not possibly take 
anything from the Jews, but that the Jews might 
derive something from the Greeks. | 

I answer with the doctor Hayet, the doctor 
Gauchat, the ex-Jesuit Patouillet, and the ex- 
jesuit Paulian, that this is the most damnable 
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heresy which ever issued from hell; that it was 
formally anathematised in full parliament, on pe- 
tition, and condemned in the report of the Sieur 
P.; and finally, that if indulgence be extended to 
those who support such frightful systems, there 
will be no more certainty in the world; but that 
Antichrist will quickly arrive, if he has not come 
already. 


TESTICLES.* 
SECTION I. 


Tus word is scientific and a little obscure, 
signifying small witnesses. Sixtus V., a cordelier 
become pope, declared, by his letter of the 25th 
June, 1587, to his nuncio in Spain, that he must un- 
marry all those who were not possessed of testicles. 
It seems by this order, which was executed by 
Philip I]. that there were many husbands in Spain 
deprived of these two organs. But how could a 
man, who had been a cordelier, be ignorant that 
the testicles of men are often hidden in the ab- 
domen, and that they are equally#if not more 
effective in that situation? We have beheld in 
France three brothers of the highest rank, one 
of whom possessed three, the other only one, 
while the third possessed no appearance of any, 
and yet was the most vigorous of the three. 

The angelic doctor, who was simply a jacobin, 
decidest that two testicles are ‘‘de essentia matri- 
monii,” of the essence of marriage; in which 
opinion he is followed by Ricardus, Scotus, Du- 
randus, and Sylvius. 

If you are not able to obtain a sight of the 
pleadings of the advocate Sebastian Rouillard, in 
1600, in favor of the testicles of his client, con- 
cealed in his abdomen, at least consult the dic- 
tionary of Bayle, at the article ‘ Quellence.’ You 
will there discover, that the wicked wife of the 
client of Sebastian Rouillard wished to render 
her marriage void, on the plea that her husband 
could not exhibit testicles. ‘The defendant re- 
plied, that he had perfectly fulfilled his matrimo- 
nial duties, and offered the usual proof of a re- 
performance of them in full assembly. ‘The jilt 
replied, that this trial was too offensive to her 
modesty, and was moreover superfluous, since 
the defendant was visibly deprived of testicles, 
and that messieurs of the assembly were fully 
aware, that testicles are necessary to perfect con- 
summation. 

I am unacquainted with the result of the pro- 
cess, but I suspect that her husband lost his 

‘cause. What induces me to think so is, that 
‘the same parliament of Paris, on the 8th Jan., 
1665, issued a decree, asserting the necessity 
of two visible testicles, without which marriage 
‘was not to be contracted. Had there been 
any member of the assembly in the situation de- 
scribed, and reduced to the necessity of being a 
witness, he might have convinced the assembly 


* This is the word which was used by Bew Krapac 
in the article on Prejudice, published in the Investigator, 
the first paragraph of which constituted the first article in 
the Indictment against Abner Kneeland, and abo ut which 
80 much noise was made about obscenity/—calling it an 

obscene, BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL!—K. 
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that it decided without a due knowledge of cir 
cumstances, 

Pontas may be profitably consulted upon testi- 
ches, as well as upon any other subject. He was 


}asub-penitentiary, who decided every sort of case, 


and who sometimes comes near to Sanchez. 


SECTION Il. 


A word or two on hermaphrodites. A preju- 
dice has for a long time creeped into the Romish 
church, that it is not lawful to say mass without 
testicles; or, at least, they must be hid in the offi- 
ciator’s pocket... ‘his ancient idea was founded 
in the council of Nice, who forbade the admission 
into orders of those who mutilated themselves. 
The example of Origen, and of certain enthusiasts, 
was the cause of this order, which was confirmed 
a second time in the council of Arles. 

The Greek chureh did not exclude from the 
altar those who had endured the operation of 
Origen against their own consent. 

The patriarchs of Constantinople, Nicetas, Ig- 
natius, Photius, and Methodius, were eunuchs. 
At present this point of discipline seems unde- 
cided in the catholic church. ‘The most general 
opinion however is, that in order to be ordained 
a priest, an eunuch will require a dispensation. © 

‘The banishment of eunuchs from the service of 
the altar appears contrary to the purity and chas- 
tity which the service exacts; and certainly such 
of the priests as confess handsome women and 
girls would be exposed to less temptation. Op- 
posing reasons of convenience and decorum have 
determined those who make these laws. 

In Leviticus, all corporeal defects are excluded 
from the service of the altar—the blind, the crook- 
ed, the maimed, the lame, the one-eyed, the leper, 
the scabby, long noses, and short noses. Eunuchs 
are not spoken of, as there were none among the 
Jews. ‘Those who acted as eunuchs in the ser- 
vice of their kings, were foreigners. 

It has been demanded whether an animal, a 
man for example, can possess at once testicles and 
ovaria, or the glands which are taken for ovaria; 
in a word, the distinctive organs of both sexes? 
Can nature form veritable hermaphrodites, and 
can an hermaphrodite be rendered pregnant? I 
answer, that I know nothing about it, nor the ten- 
thousandth part of what is within the operation 
of nature. I believe however, that Europe has 
never witnessed a genuine hermaphrodite, nor 
has it indeed produced elephants, zebras, giraffes, 
ostriches, and many more of the animals which 
inhabit Asia, Africa, and America. It is hazard- 
ous to assert, that because we never beheld a 
thing, it does not exist. 

Examine Cheselden, page 34, and you will be- 
hold there a very good delineation of an animal 
man and woman—a negro and negress of Angola, 
which was brought to London in its infancy, and 
carefully examined by this celebrated surgeon, as 
much distinguished for his probity as his inform- 
ation. ‘The plate is entitled, “‘ Members of an 
Hermaphrodite Negro, of the Age of ‘Twenty-six 
Years, of both Sexes.” They are not. absolutely 
perfect, but they exhibit a strange mixture of the 
one and the other. 

Cheselden has frequently attested the truth of 
this prodigy, which however is possibly no such 
thing in some of the countries of Africa. ‘The 
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two sexes are not perfect in this instance; who 
can assure us, that other negroes, mulatto or cop- 
per-colored individuals, are not absolutely male 
and female? It would be as reasonable to assert, 
that a perfect statue cannot exist, because we have 
witnessed none without defects. ‘There are in- 
sects which possess both sexes; why may there 
not be human beings similarly endowed? [I af- 
firm nothing; God keep me from doing so. I on- 
ly doubt. 

How many things belong to the animal man, in 


respect to which he must doubt, from his pineal} 


gland to his spleen, the use of which is unknown; 
and from the principle of his thoughts and sensa- 
tions to his animal spirits, of which everybody 
speaks, and which nobody ever saw or ever will 
see! 


THEISM. 


Tuersm is a religion diffused through all reli- 
gions; it is a metal which mixes itself with all the 
others, the veins of which extend under ground 
to the four corners of the world. ‘This mine is 
more openly worked in China; everywhere else 
it is hidden, and the secret is only in the hands 
of the adepts. 

There is no country where there are more of 
these adepts than in England. In the last cen- 
tury there were many atheists in that country as 
well as in France and Italy. What the chancel- 
lor Bacon has said proved true to the letter, that 
a little philosophy mnakes a man an atheist, and 
that much philosophy leads to the knowledge of 
a God. Whenit was believed with Epicurus, that 
chance made everything, or with Epicurus and 
even with many other theologians, that nothing 
was created but through corruption, and that by 
matter and motion alone the world goes on, then 
it was impossible to believe in a Providence. But 
since nature has been looked into, which the an- 
cients did not perceive at all; since it is observed, 
that all is organised, that everything has its germ; 
since it is well known, that a mushroom is the 
work of Infinite Wisdom, as well as all the 
worlds,—then those who thought, adored in the 
countries where their ancestors had blasphemed. 
The physicians are become the heralds of Provi- 
dence; acatechist announces God to children, 
= a Newton demonstrates him to the learn- 
ed. Hea 

Many persons ask whether theism, considered 
abstractedly, and without any religious ceremony, 
is in facta religion? ‘The. answer is easy: he 
who recognises only a creating*God, he who views 
in God only a being infinitely powerful, and who 
sees in his creatures only wonderful machines, is 
not religious towards him any more than an Ku- 
ropean, admiring the king of China, would there- 
by profess allegiance to that prince. But he who 
thinks that God has deigned to place a relation 
between himself and mankind; that he has made 
them free, capable of good and evil; that he has 
given all of them that good sense which is the in- 
stinct of man, and on which the law of nature is 
founded,—such a one undoubtedly has a religion, 
and a much better religion than all those sects 
who are beyond the pale of our church; for all 
these sects are false, and the law of nature is true. 
Thus, theism is good sense not yet instructed by 
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revelation; and other religions are good .sense 
perverted by superstition. 

All sects differ, because they come from men; 
morality is everywhere the same, because it comes 
from God. 

It is asked why, out of five or six hundred sects, 
there have scarcely been any who have not spill- 
ed blood; and why the theists, who are every- 
where so numerous, have never caused the least 
disturbance? It is because they are philosophers. 
Now philosophers may reason badly, but they 
never intrigue. ‘Those who persecute a philoso- 
pher, under the pretext that his opinions may be 
dangerous*to the public, are as absurd as those 
who should be afraid that the study of algebra 
would raise the price of bread in the market: one 
must pity a thinking being who errs; the perse- 
cutor is frantic and horrible. We are all breth- 
ren: if one of my brothers, full of respect and 
filial love, inspired by the most fraternal charity, 
does not salute our common father with the same 
ceremonies as I do, ought I to cut his throat and 
tear out his heart? j 

What is a*true theist? It is he who says to 
God—TI adore and I serve you;” it is he who 
says to the Turk, the Chinese, the Indian, and 
the Russian—“I love you.” 

He doubts, perhaps, that Mahomet made a 
journey to the moon and put half of it in his 
pocket; he does not wish that after his death his 
wife should burn herself from devotion; he is 
sometimes tempted not to believe the story of the 
eleven thousand virgins, and that of St. Amable, 
whose hat and gloves were carried by a ray of the 
sun from Auvergne as faras Rome. But, saving 
that he is a just man, Noah would have placed 
him in his ark, Numa Pompilius in his councils; 
he would have ascended the car of Zoroaster; he 
would have talked philosophy with the Platos, the 
Aristippuses, the Ciceros, the Atticuses;—but 
would he not have drank hemlock with So- 
crates? 


THEIST. 


Tue theist is a man firmly persuaded of the 
existence of a Supreme Being equally good and 
powerful, who has formed all extended, vegetat- 
ing, sentient, and reflecting existences; who per- 
petuates their species, who punishes crimes with- 
out cruelty, and rewards virtuous actions with 
kindness. ‘ 

The theist does not know how God punishes, 
how he rewards, how he pardons; for he is not 
presumptuous enough to flatter himself that he 
understands how God acts; but he knows that 
God does act and that he is just. The difficulties 
opposed to a Providence do not stagger him in his 
faith, because they are only great difficulties, not 
proofs: he submits himself to that Providence, 
although he only perceives some of its effects and 
some appearances; and judging of the things he 
does not see from those he does see, he thinks that 
this Providence pervades all places and all ages. 

United in this principle with the rest of the uni- 
verse, he does not join any of the sects, who all 
contradict themselves; his religion is the most an- 
cient and the most extended: for the simple ado- 
ration of a God has preceded all the systems in 
the world. He speaks a language which all na- 
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tions understand, while they are unable to under- 
stand each other’s. He has brethren from Pekin 
to Cayenne, and he reckons all the wise his bro- 
thers. He believes that religion consists neither 
in the opinions of incomprehensible metaphysics, 
nor in vain decorations, but in adoration and just- 
ice. ‘To do good—that is his worship: to submit 
oneself to God—that is his doctrine.. The Ma- 
hometan cries out to him— Take care of your- 
self, if you do not make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
— Woe be to thee,” saysa Franciscan, ‘if thou 
doest not make a journey to our Lady of Loretto.” 
He laughs at Loretto and Mecca; but he succors 
the indigent and defends the oppressed. 


THEOCRACY. 
Government of God or Gods. 


I pecrrve myself every day; but I suspect that 
all the nations who have cultivated the arts have 
lived under a theocracy. I always except the 
Chinese, who appear learned as soon as they be- 
came a nation. ‘They were free from supersti- 
tion directly China was a kingdom. It is a great 
pity, that having been raised so high at first, they 
should remain stationary at the degree they have 
so long occupied in the sciences. It would seem 
that they have received from nature an ample al- 
lowance of good sense, and a very small one of 
industry. Yet in other things their industry is 
displayed more than ours. 

The Japanese, their neighbors, of whose ori- 
gin I know nothing whatever (for whose origin 
do we know?) were incontestably governed by a 
theocracy. Their earliest well-ascertained sove- 
reigns were the‘ diaros,’ the high-priests of their 
gods; this theocracy is well established. 'These 
priests reigned despotically about eight. hundred 
years. In the middle of our twelfth century it 
came to pass that a captain, an ‘imperator,’ a 
*seogon,’ shared their authority; and in our six- 
teenth century the captains seized the whole 
power, and have kept it. The ‘dairos’ have re- 
mained the heads of religion: they were kings— 
they are now only saints; they regulate festivals, 
they bestow sacred titles, but they cannot give a 
company of infantry. 

The brachmans in India possessed for a long 
time the theocratical power; that is to say, they 
held the sovereign authority in the name of Brama, 
the son of God; and even in their present humble 
condition they still believe their character indeli- 
ble. These are the two principal among the 
certain theocracies. ‘ ¢ 

The priests of Chaldea, Persia, Syria, Phe- 
nicia, and Egypt, were so powerful, had so great 
a share in the government, and carried the censer 
so loftily above the sceptre, that empire may be 
said, among those nations, to have been divided 
between theocracy and royalty. ‘5 j 
_ The government of Numa Pompilius was evi- 
dently theocratical. When a man says,—‘‘I give 
you laws on the part of the gods—it is not I, it is 
a god who speaks to you;”’—then it is Godevho 
1s king, and he who talks thus is his lieutenant- 
general. 

Among all the Celtic nations, who had only 
elective chiefs, and not kings, the druids and their 
sorceries governed everything. But I cannot 
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venture to give the name of theocracy to the an- 
archy of these savages. 

The little Jewish nation does not deserve to be 
considered politically, except on account of the 
‘prodigious revolution that has occurred in the 
world, of which it was the very obscure and un- 
conscious cause. 

Do but consider the history of this strange peo- 
ple. They have a conductor who undertakes to 
guide them in the name of his God into Phenicia, 
which he calls Canaan. The way was direct and 
plain, from the country of Goshen as faras Tyre, 
from south to north; and there was no danger for 
six hundred and thirty thousand fighting- men, 
having at their head a general like Moses, who, 
according to Flavius Josephus,* had already van- 
quished an army of Ethiopians, and even an army 
of serpents. 

Instead of taking this short and easy route, he 
conducts them from Rameses to Baal-Sephon, in 
an opposite direction, right into the middle of 
Egypt, due south. He crosses the sea; he marches 
for forty years in the most frightful deserts, where 
there is not a single spring of water, ora tree, or 
a cultivated field—nothing but sand and dreary 
rocks. It is evident that God alone could make 
the Jews, by a miracle, take this route, and sup- 
port them there by a succession of miracles. 

The Jewish government therefore was then a 
true theocracy. Moses however was never pon- 
uff, and Aaron, who was pontiff, was never chief 
nor legislator. 

After that time we do not find any pontiff gov- 
erning. Joshua, Jephthy, Samson, and the other 
chiefs of the people, except Elias and Samuel, 
were not priests. The Jewish republic, reduced 
to slavery so often, was anarchical rather than 
theocratical. 

Under the kings of Judah and Israel, it was but 
a Jong succession of assassinations and civil wars. 
These horrors were interrupted only by the entire 
extinction of ten tribes, afterwards by the enslave- 
ment of two others, and by the destruction of the 
city amidst famine and pestilence. This was not 
then divine government. Ka? 

When the Jewish slaves returned to Jerusalem, 
they were subdued by the kings of Persia, by the 
conqueror Alexander and his successors. It ap- 
pears that God did not then reign immediately over 
this nation, since a little before the invasion of 
Alexander, the pontiff John assasssinated the 
priest Jesus his brother in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, as Solomon had assassinated his brother 
Adonijah on the altar. 

The government was still less theocratical when 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, employed 
many of-the Jews to punish those whom he re- 
garded as rebels.t He forbade them all, under 
pain of death, to circumcise their children;{ he 
compelled them to sacrifice swine in their temple, 
to burn the gates, to destroy the altar; and the 
whole enclosure was filled with thorns and bram- 
bles. 

Matthias rose against him at the head of some 
citizens, but he was not king. His son, Judas 
Maccabeus, taken for the Messiah, perished after 
glorious struggles. 
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To these bloody contests sueceeded civil wars. 
The men of Jerusalem destroyed Samaria, which 
the Romans subsequently rebuilded under the 
name of Sebasta. 

In this chaos of revolutions, Aristobulus, of the 
race of the Maccabees, and son of a high-priest, 
made himself king} more than five hundred years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. He signalised 
his reign, like some Turkish sultans, by cutting 
his brother’s throat, and causing his mother to be 
put to death. His successors followed his ex- 
ample, until the period when the Romans pun- 
ished all these barbarians. Nothing in all this is 
theocratical. 

If anything affords an idea of theocracy, it must 
be granted that it is the papacy of Rome;* it never 
announces itself but in the name of God, and its 
subjects live in peace. For along time Thibet 
enjoyed the same advantages under the grand 
lama; but that is a gross error striving to imitate 
a sublime truth. 

The first incas, by calling themselves descend- 
ants in a right line from the sun, established a 
theocracy; everything was done in the name of 
the sun. - 

Theocracy ought to be universal; for every 
man whether a prince or a boatman, should obey 
the natural and eternal laws which God has given 
him. 


THEODOSIUS. 


Every prince who puts himself at the head of 
a party, and succeeds, is sure of being praised to) 
all eternity, if the party lasts that time; and his 
adversaries may be assured that they will be 
treated by orators, poets, and preachers, as Titans 
who revolted against the gods. This is what 
happened to Octavius Augustus, when his good 
fortune made him defeat Brutus, Cassius, and 
Antony. 

It was the lot of Constantine, when Maxen- 
tius, the legitimate emperor, elected by the Roman 
senate and people, fell into the water and was 
drowned. 

Theodosius had the same advantage. Woe to 
the vanquished! blessed be the victorious !—that 
is the motto of mankind. 

Theodosius was a Spanish officer, the son of a 
Spanish soldier of fortune. As soon as he was 
emperor, he persecuted the anti-consubstantialists. 
Judge of the applauses, benedictions, and pomp- 
ous eulogies, on the part of the consubstantialists ! 
Their adversaries scarcely subsist any longer; 
their wet lg and clamors against the ty- 
ranny of Theodosius have perished with them, 
and the predominant party still lavishes on this 
prince the epithets of pious, just, clement, wise, 
and great. 


* << Rome encore aujourd’hui consacrant ces maximes, 
Joint le trone a V’antel par des neeuds Jegitimes.’? 
John George le France, bishop of Puy-en-Velay, 
pretends that this is reasoning badly: it is true the legiti- 
mate bonds may bedenied. But he himself reasons very 
ill. He does not see that the pope can become a sove- 
reign only by abusing his title of pastor, by changing his 
crook for a sceptre;—or rather he chooses not to see it. 
In regard to the peace of the modern Romans, it is the 
tranquillity of apoplexy. 


THEODOSIUS. 


One day this pious and clement prince, who 
loved money to distraction, proposed laying a very 
heavy tax upon the city of Antioch, then the finest 
of Asia Minor. The people, in despair, having 
demanded a slight diminution, and not being able 
to obtain it, went so far as to break somie statues, 
among which was one of the soldier, the emperor’s 
father. St. John Chrysostom, or golden mouth, 
the priest and flatterer of Theodosius, failed not 
to call this action a detestable sacrilege, since 
Theodosius was the image of God, and his father 
was almost as sacred as himself. But if this 
Spaniard resembled God, he should have remem- 
bered that the Antiochians also resembled him, and 
that men formed after the exemplar of all the 
gods existed before emperors. 


Finxit in effigiem moderantim euncta deorum. 
Ovip—Met. 1. b. 83. 


Theodosius immediately sent a letter to the 
governor with an order to apply the torture to the 
principal images of God who had taken part in 
this passing sedition; to make them perish under 
blows received from cords terminated with leaden 
balls; to burn some, and deliver others up to the 
sword. ‘This was executed with all the punctu- 
ality of a governor who did his duty like a christ- 
ian, who paid his court well, and who would 
make his way there. The Orontes bore nothing 
but corpses to the sea for several days; after which 
his gracious imperial majesty pardoned the Anti- 
ochians with his usual clemency, and doubled the 
tax. 

How did the emperor Julian act in the same 
city, when he had received a more personal and 
injurious outrage? It was not a paltry statue of 
his father which they defaced, it was to himself 
that the Antiochians addressed themselves, and 
against whom they composed the most violent 
satire. The philosophical emperor answered them 
by a light and ingenious satire. He took from 
them neither their lives nor their purses. He 
contented himself with having more wit than they 
had. This is the man whom St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Theodoret, who were not of his com- 
munion, dare to calumniate so far as to say, that 
he sacrificed women and children to the moon; 
whilst those who were of the communion of 
Theodosius have persisted to our days in copying 
one another, by saying in a hundred ways that 
‘Theodosius was the most virtuous of men, and 
by wishing to make him a saint. 

We know well enough what was the mildness 
of this saint in the massacre of fifteen thousand 
of his subjects at Thessalonica. His paneeyrists 
reduce the number of the murdered to seven or 
eight thousand, which is a very small number to 
them; but they elevate to the sky the tender piety 
of this good prince, who deprived himself of mass 
as well as his accomplice, the detestable Rufinus. 
I confess once more, that it was a great expiation, 
a great act of devotion, the not going to mass; 
but it restores not life to fifteen thousand inno- 
cents, slain in cold blood by an abominable per- 
fidy. If a heretic was stained with such a crime, 
with what pleasure would all historians turn their 
boasting against him! with what colors would 
they paint him in the pulpits and college declama- 
tions! ' 

I will suppose that the prince of Parma entered 
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Paris, after having forced our dear Henry IV, to 
raise the siege; I will suppose that Philip II. gave 
the throne of France to his catholic daughter, and 
to the young catholic duke of Guise; how many 
ens and voices would forever have anathematised 
enry IV. and the Salic law! They would be 
both forgotten, and the Guises would be the he- 
roes of the state and religion. Thus it is—ap- 
plaud the prosperous and fly the miserable! 


Et cole felices, miseros fuge. 


If Hugh Capet dispossess the legitimate heir of 
Charlemagne, he becomes the root of a race of 
heroes. If he fails, he may be treated as the 
brother of St. Louis since treated Conradin and 
the duke of Austria, and with much more reason. 

Pepin rebels, dethrones the Merovingian race, 
and shuts his king in a cloister; but if he succeeds 
not, he mounts the scaffold. 

_If Clovis, the first king of Belgic Gaul, is beaten 
in his invasion, he runs the risk of being con- 
demned to fangs of beasts, as one of his ancestors 
was by Constantine. Thus goes the world under 
the empire of fortune, which is nothing but ne- 
cessity, insurmountable fatality. “* Fortuna seevo 
lata negotio.” She makes us blindly play her 
terrible game, and we never see beneath the 
cards. 


_ THEOLOGIAN, 


SECTION I. 


Tue theologian knows perfectly that, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, angels are corporeal with re- 
lation to God; that the soul receives its being in 
the body; and that man_has a vegetative, sensi- 
tive, and intellectual soul. 

That the-soul is all in all, and all in every 
part. 

That it is the efficient and formal cause of the 
body. 

‘That it is the greatest in nobleness of form. 

"That the appetite is a passive power. 

That archangels are the medium between an- 
gels and principalities. ; 

That baptism regenerates of itself and by 
chance. 

_ 'That the catechism is not.a sacrament, but sa- 
cramental. 

That certainty springs from the cause and 
subject, 

That concupiscence is the appetite of sensitive 
delectation. 

That conscience is an act and not a power. 

The angel of the schools has written about four 
thousand fine pages in this style, and a shaven- 
crowned young man passes three years in filling 
his brain with this sublime knowledge, after which 
he receives the bonnet of a doctor of Sorbonne, 
instead of going to Bedlam. ; 

_If he is a man of quality, or the son of a rich 
man, or intriguing and fortunate, he becomes 
bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and pope. 

If he is poor and without credit, he becomes 
the chaplain of one of these people; it is he who 
preaches for them, who reads St. Thomas and 
Scotus for them, who makes commandments for 
them, and who in a council decides for them. 

The title of theologian is so great, that the fa- 
thers of the council of Trent give it to their cooks, 
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‘cuoco celeste,’ ‘granteologo.’ Their science is 
the first of science, their condition the first of con- 
ditions, and themselves the first of men: such the 
empire of true doctrine! so much does reason 
govern mankind! 

When a theologian has become (thanks to his 
arguments) either prince of the holy Roman em- 
pire, archbishop of Toledo, or one of the seventy 
princes clothed in red, successors of the humble 
apostles, then the successors of Galen and Hip- 
pocrates are at his service. ‘They were his equals, 
when they studied in the same university; they 
had the same degrees, and received the same fur- 
red bonnet. Fortune changes all; and those who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, the lac- 
teal veins, and the thoracic canal, are the servants 
of those who have learned what concomitant 
grace is, and have forgotten it. 


SECTION ll. 


I knew a true theologian; he was master of the 
languages of the east, and was instructed as much 
as possible in the ancient rites of nations. The 
Brahmins, Chaldeans, Fire-worshippers, Sabeans, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, were as well known to 
him as the Jews; the several lessons of the Bible 
were familiar to him; and for thirty years he had 
tried to reconcile the gospels, and endeavored to 
make the fathers agree. He sought in what time 
precisely the creed attributed to the apostles was 
digested, and that which bears the name of Atha- 
nasius; how the sacraments were instituted one 
after the other; what was the difference between 
synaxis and mass; how the christian church was 
divided since its origin into different parties, and 
how the predominating society treated all the 
others as heretics. He sounded the depth of 
policy which always mixes with these quarrels; 
and he distinguished between policy and wisdom, 
between the pride which would subjugate minds 
and the desire of self-illumination, between zeal 
and fanaticism. 

The difficulty of arranging in his head so many 
things, the nature of which is to be confounded, 
and of throwing a little light-on so many clouds, 
often checked him; but as these researches were 
the duty of his profession, he gave himself up to 
them notwithstanding his distaste. He at length 
arrived at knowledge unknown to the greater part 
of his brethren; but the more learned he waxed, 
the more mistrustful he became of all that he 
knew. Whilst he lived, he was indulgent; and 
at his death, he confessed that he had spended his 


life uselessly. 


THUNDER. 


SECTION I, 


Vide et crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi, &c. 
Virein.—Eneid, b. vi. 1. 585, 


Salmoneus suffering cruel pains I found, 
For imitating Jove, the rattling sound, 

Of mimic thunder, and the glittering blaze 
Of pointed lightnings and their forked rays. 


Tuose who invented and perfected artillery 
are so many other Salmoneuses. A cannon-ball 
of twenty-four pounds can make, and has often 
made, more ravage than a hundred thunder-claps ; 
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yet no cannoneer has yet been struck by Jupiter 
for imitating that which passes in the atmos- 
phere. 

We have seen that Polyphemus, in a piece of 
Euripides, boasts of making more noise, when he 
has supped well, than the thunder of Jupiter. 

Boileau, more honest than Polyphemus, says 

that another world astonishes him, and that he 
believes in the immortality of the soul, and that 
it is Ged who thunders. 
__ I know not why he is so astonished at another 
world, since all antiquity believed in it. Astonish 
was not the proper word; it was alarm. He be- 
lieves that it is God who thunders; but he thun- 
ders only as he hails, as he rains, and as he pro- 
duces fine weather—as he, operates all, as he 
performs all. It is not because he is angry that 
he sends thunder and rain. The ancients paint 
Jupiter taking thunder, composed of three burn- 
ing arrows, and hurling it at whomsoever he 
chose. Sound reason does not agree with these 
poetical ideas, 

‘Thunder is like everything else, the necessary 
effect of the laws of nature, prescribed by its au- 
thor. It is merely a great electrical phenomenon. 
Franklin. forces it to descend tranquilly on the 
earth; it fell on professor Richmann as on_ rocks 
and churches; and if it struck Ajax Oileus, it was 
assuredly not because Minerva was irritated 
against him. 

_If it had fallen on Cartouche or the abbé Des- 
fontaines, people would not have failed to say,— 
Behold how God punishes thieves and . But 
it is a useful prejudice to make the sky fearful to 
the perverse. 

Thus all our tragic poets, when they would 
rhyme to ‘ poudre’ or ‘ resoudre,’ invariably make 


us of ‘foudre;’? and uniformly make ‘ tonnerre’, 


roll, when they would rhyme to ‘terre.’ 
Severus, in Polyeuctus, without even having 


occasion to rhyme, when he learns that his mis-| 


tress is married, talks to Fabian his friend of a 
clap of thunder, 

He says elsewhere to the same Fabian (act. 1v. 
scene 6.) that a new clap of ‘ foudre’ strikes upon 
his hope, and reduces it to ‘ poudre.? 

A hope reduced to powder must astonish the 
pit! 

Lusignan, in Zaire, prays God that the thunder 
will burst on him alone. 

If T'ydeus consults the gods in the cave of a 
temple, the cave answers him only by great claps 
of thunder, 


I ’ve finally seen the thunder and ‘ foudre’ 
Reduce verses to cinders and rhymes into ‘ poudre.’ 


‘We must endeavor to thunder less frequently. 

I could never clearly comprehend the fable of 
Jupiter and Thunder, in La Fontaine (b. viii. 
fable 20). 

“Vulcan fills his furnaces with two sorts of 
thunderbolts. The one never wanders, and it is 
that which comes direct from Olympus. The 
other diverges in its route, and only spends itself 
on mountains; it is often even altogether dissi- 


pated. It is this last alone which proceeds from 
Jupiter.” 
Was the subject of this fable, which a Fon- 


taine put into bad verse so different from his gen- 
eral style, given to him? Would it infer that the 
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ministers of Louis XIV. were inflexible, and that 
the king pardoned ?* : 

Crebillon, in his academical discourse in foreign 
verse, says that cardinal Fleury is a wise deposit~ 
ary, the eagle, using his thunder, yet the friend 
of peace. 

He says that marshal Villars made it appear 
that he survived Malplaquet only to become more 
celebrated at Denain, and that with a clap of 
thunder prince Eugene was vanquished. F 

Thus the eagle Fleury governed thunder with- 
out thundering, and Eugene was vanquished by 
thunder. Here is quite enough of thunder. 


SECTION II. 


Horace, sometimes the debauched and some- 
times the moral, has said (book i. ode 3.) that 
our folly extends to heaven itself. 

We can say at present,—We carry our wisdom: 
to heayen,—if we may be permitted to call that 
blue and white mass of exhalations which causes 
winds, rain, snow, hail, and thunder, heaven. 
We have decomposed the thunderbolt, as Newton 
disentangled light. We have perceived that these 
thunderbolts, formerly borne by the eagle of Ju- 
piter, are really only electric fire; that in short we 
can draw down thunder, conduct it, divide it, and 
render ourselves masters of it, as we make the 
rays of light pass through a prism; as we give 
course to the waters which fall from heaven, that 
is to say, from the height of half a league from 
our atmosphere. We plant a high fir with the 
branches. lopped off, the top of which is covered 
with a cone of iron. The clouds which form 
thunder are electrical: their electricity is com- 
municated to this cone, and a brass wire which is 
attached to it conducts the matter of thunder 
wherever we please. An ingenious physician 
calls this experiment the inoculation of thunder. 

It is true, that inoculation for the small-pox, 
which has preserved so many mortals, caused 
some to perish, to whom the small-pox had been 
inconsiderately given; and in like manner the in- 
oculation of thunder ill-performed would be dan- 
gerous. There are great lords whom we can 
only approach with the greatest precaution, and 
thunder is of this number. We know that the 
mathematical professor Richmann was killed at 
Petersburgh, in 1758, by a thunderbolt which he 
had drawn into his chamber:—* Atte sua periit.” 
As he was a philosopher, a theological professor 
failed not to publish, that he had been thunder- 
struck like Salmoneus, for having usurped the 
rights of God, and for wishing to hurl the thun- 
der: but if the physician had directed the brass 
wire outside the house, and not into his pent-up 
chamber, be would not have shared the lot of 
Salmoneus, Ajax Oileus, the emperor Carus, the 
son of a French minister of state, and of several 
monks in the Pyrenees. ’ 


TOLERATION. 


SECTION I, 


Wuar is toleration? It is the appurtenance of 
humanity. Weare all full of weakness and errors; 


* This fable is from the ancient Etruscan. 


ym the at sean, (See Sen- 
eca—Natural Questions, b, ii, chap. xli. xlvi.) As 
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let us mutually pardon each other our follies,—it 
is the first law of nature. 

When, on the exchange of Amsterdam, of Lon- 
don, of Surat, or of Bassora, the Guebre, the 
Banian, the Jew, the Mahometan, the Chinese 
Deist, the Brahmin, the Christian of the Greek 
Church, the Roman Catholic Christian, the Pro- 
testant Christian, and the Quaker Christian, traf- 
fic together, they do not lift the poniard against 
each other, in order to gain souls for their reli- 
gion. Why then have we been cutting one an- 
other’s throats almost without interruption since 
the first council of Nice? 

Constantine began by issuing an edict which 
allowed all religions, and ended by persecuting. 
Before him, tumults were excited against the 
Christians, only because they began to make a 

arty in the state. ‘The Romans permitted all! 
kinds of worship, even those of the Jews, and of | 
the Egyptians, for whom they had so much con- 
tempt. Why did Rome tolerate these religions? 
Because neither the Egyptians, nor even the Jews, 
aimed at exterminating the ancient religion of the 
empire, or ranged through land and sea for pro- 
selytes; they thought only of money-getting; but 
it is undeniable, that the Christians wished their 
own religion to be the dominant one. The Jews 
would not suffer the statue of Jupiter at Jerusa- 
lem, but the Christians wished it not to be in the; 
capitol. Saint Thomas had the candor to avow, 
that if the Christians did not dethrone the empe- 
rors, it was because they could not. ‘Their opin- 
ion was, that the whole earth ought to be Christ- 
jan. They were therefore necessarily enemies 
to the whole earth, until it was converted. 

Among themselves, they were the enemies of 
each other on all their points of controversy. 
Was it first of all necessary to regard Jesus Christ 
as God? Those who denied it were anathema- 
tised under the name of Ebionites, who them- 
selves anathematised the adorers of Jesus. 

Did some among them wish all things to be in 
common, as it is pretended they were in the time 
of the apostles? Their adversaries called them 
Nicolaites, and accused them of the most infamous 
crimes. Did others profess a mystical devotion? 
They were termed Gnostics, and attacked with, 
fury. Did Marcion dispute on the Trinity? He 
was treated as an idolater. 

Tertullian, Praxeas, Origen, Novatus, Nova- 
tian, Sabellius, Donatus, were all persecuted by 
their brethren, before Constantine; and scarcely 
had Constantine made the Christian religion the 
ruling one, when the Athanasians and the Euse- 
bians tore each other to pieces; and from that 
time to our own days, the Christian Church has 
been deluged with blood. 

‘The Jewish people were, I confess, a very 
barbarous nation. They mercilessly cut the 
throats of all the inhabitants of an unfortunate 
little country upon which they had no more claim 
than they had upon Paris or London. However, 
when Naaman was cured of the leprosy by being 
plunged seven times in the Jordan,—when, in 
order to testify his gratitude to Elisha who had 


taught him tke secret, he told him he should adore | St. Paul the 
the god of the Jews from gratitude, he reserved}, Gamaliel,—this s j 
to himself the liberty to adore also the god of his||cuted the Christians with fury, 
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Jews adored their god, but they were never as- 
tonished that every nation had its own. ‘They 
approved of Chemos having given a certain dis- 
trict to the Moabites, provided their god would 
give them one also, Jacob did not hesitate to 
marry the daughter of an idolater. Laban had 
his god, as Jacob had his. Such are the examples 
of toleration among the most intolerant and cruel 
people of antiquity. We have imitated them 
in their absurd passions, and not in their indul- 
gence, 

It is clear that every private individual who 
persecutes a man, his brother, because he is not 
of the same opinion, is a monster. 'This admits 
of no difficulty. But the government, the magis- 
trates, the princes!—how do they conduct them- 
selves towards those who have a faith different 
from their own? If they are powerful foreigners, 
it is certain that a_prince will form an alliance 
with them. ‘The Most Christian Francis I. will 
league himself with the Mussulmans against the 
Most Catholic Charles V. Francis I. will give 
money to the Lutherans in Germany, to support 
them in their rebellion against their emperor; but 
he will commence, as usual, by having the Lu- 
therans in his own country burned. He pays 
them in Saxony from policy; he burns them at 
Paris from policy. But what follows? Persecu- 
tions make proselytes. France will soon be 
filled with new Protestants. At first they will 
submit to be hanged, afterwards they will hang in 
their turn. There will be civil wars; then Saint 
Bartholomew will come; and this corner of the 
world will be worse than all that the ancients and 
moderns have ever said of hell. 

Blockheads, who have never been able to ren- 
der a pure worship to the God who made you! 
Wretches, whom the example of the Noachides, 
the Chinese literati, the Persees, and of all the 
wise, has not availed to guide! Monsters, who 
need superstitions, just as the gizzard of a raven 
needs carrion! We have already told you—and 
we have nothing else to say—if you have two re- 
ligions among you, they will massacre each other; 
if you have thirty, they will live in peace. Look 
at the Grand Turk: he governs Guebres, Banians, 
Christians of the Greek church, Nestorians, and 
Roman Catholics. The first who would excite a 
tumult is impaled; and all is tranquil. 


SECTION II. 


Of all religions, the Christian ought doubtless 
to inspire the most toleration, although hitherto 
the Christians have been the most intolerant of 
all men. 

Jesus, having deigned to be born in poverty and 
lowliness, like his brethren, never condescended 
to practice the art of writing. ‘The Jews had a 
law written with the greatest minuteness, and we 
have not a single line from the hand of Jesus. 
The apostles were divided on many points. St. 
Peter and St. Barnabas eat forbidden meats with 
the new stranger Christians, and abstained from 
them with the Jewish Christians. St. Paul re- 
proached them with this conduct; and this same 

harisee, the disciple of the pharisee 
his same St. Paul, who had perse- 
and who after 


own king; he asked Elisha’s permission to do so,|| breaking with Gamaliel became a Christian him- 


and the prophet did not hesitate to grant it. 
46 


The|| self,—nevertheless went afterwards to sacrifice in 
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the temple of Jerusalem, during his apostolic va- 
cation. For eight days he observed publicly all 
the ceremonies of the Jewish law which he had 
renounced; he even added devotions and purifi- 
cations which were superabundant; he completely 
judaised. The greatest apostle of the Christians 
did, for eight days the very things for which men 
are condemned to the stake among a large por- 
tion of Christian nations! 

Theudas and Judas were called Messiahs, be- 
fore Jesus: Dositheus, Simon, Menander, called 
themselves Messiahs, after Jesus. From the first 
century of the church, and before even the name 
of Christian was known, there were a score of 
sects in Judea. 

The contemplative Gnostics, the Dositheans, 
the Cerinthians, existed before the disciples of 
Jesus had taken the name of Christians. There 
were soon thirty churches, each of which belonged 
to a different society; and by the close of the first 
century, thirty sects of Christians might be reck- 
oned in Asia Minor, in Syria, in Alexandria, and 
even in Rome. 

All these sects, despised by the Roman govern- 
ment, and concealed in their obscurity, neverthe- 
less persecuted each other in the hiding holes 
where they lurked; that is to say, they reproached 
one another. ‘This is all they could do in their 
abject condition: they were almost wholly com- 
posed of the dregs of the people. 

When at length some Christians had embraced 
the dogmas of Plato, and mingled a little philo- 
sophy with their religion, which they separated 
from the Jewish, they insensibly became more 
considerable, but were always divided into many 
sects, without there ever having been a time when 
the Christian church was reunited. It took its 
origin in the midst of the divisions of the Jews, 


the Samaritans, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the | 


Essenians, the Judaites, the disciples of John, and 
the Therapeute. It was divided in its infancy; 
it was divided even amid the persecutions it some- 
times endured under the first emperors. ‘The 
martyr was often regarded by his brethren as an 
apostate; and the Carpocratian Christian expired 
under the sword of the Roman executioner, ex- 
communicated by the Ebionite Christian, which 
Ebionite was anathematised by the Sabellian. 

This horrible discord, lasting for so many cen- 
turies, is a very striking lesson that we ought mu- 
tually to forgive each other’s errors: discord is 
the great evil of the human species, and toleration 
is its only remedy. 

There is nobody who does not assent to this 
truth, whether meditating coolly in his closet, or 
examining the truth peaceably with his friends. 
Why then do the same men who in private admit 
charitv. beneficence, and justice, oppose them- 
selves in public so furiously against these virtues? 
Why !—it is because their interest is taear God; 
because they sacrifice all to that monster whom 
they adore. rv 

{I possess dignity and power, which ignorance 
and credulity have founded. I trample on the 
heads of men prostrated at my feet; if they should 
rise and look me in the face, I am lost; they must 
therefore be’ kept bound down to the earth with 
chains of iron. 

Thus have men reasoned, whom ages of fana- 
ticism have rendered powerful. ‘They have other 
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|persons in power under them, and these latter 
again have underlings, who all enrich themselves 
with the spoils of the poor man, fatten themselves 
with his blood, and laugh at his imbecility. They 
detest all toleration, as contractors enriched at 
the expense of the public are afraid to render 
their accounts, and as tyrants dread the name of 
liberty. To crown all, in short, they encourage 
fanatics who cry aloud,—Respect the absurdities 
of my master; tremble, pay, and be silent. 

Such was the practice for a long time in a great 
part of the world; but now, when so many sects 
are balanced by their power, what side must we 
take among them? Every sect, we know, is a 
mere title of error: While there is no sect of 
geometricians, of algebraists, of arithmeticians; 
because all the propositions of geometry, algebra, 
and arithmetic, are true. In all the other sci- 
ences one may be mistaken. What Thomist or 
Scotist theologian can venture to assert seriously 
that he goes upon sure grounds? 

If there is any sect which reminds one of the 
time of the first Christians, it is undeniably that 
of the Quakers. The apostles received the spirit; 
the Qakers receive the spirit. ‘The apostle and 
disciples spoke three or four at once in the assem- 
bly in the third story; the Quakers do as much 
on the ground floor. Women were permitted to 
preach, according to St. Paul, and they were for- 
bidden, according to the same St. Paul: the 
Quakeresses preach by virtue of the first permis- 
sion. 

The apostles and disciples swore by yea and 
nay; the Quakers will not swear in any other 
form. 

There was no rank, no difference of dress, 
among apostles and disciples; the Quakers have 
sleeves without buttons, and are all clothed alike. 

Jesus Christ baptised none of his apostles; the 
|Qakers are never baptised. 

It would be easy to push the parallel farther; 
it would be still easier to demonstrate how much 
the Christian religion of our day differs from the 
religion which Jesus practised. Jesus was a Jew, 
and we are not Jews. Jesus abstained from pork, 
because it is uncleanly, and from rabbit, because 
it ruminates and its foot is not cloven; we fear- 
lessly eat pork, because it is not uncleanly for us, 
and we eat rabbit which has the cloven foot and 
does not ruminate. 

Jesus was circumcised, and we retain our fore- 
skin. Jesus eat the paschal lamb with lettuce, he 
celebrated the feast of the tabernacles; and we 
do nothing of this. He observed the Sabbath, 
and we have changed it; he sacrificed, and we 
never sacrifice. 

Jesus always concealed the mystery of his in- 
carnation and his dignity; he never said he was 
equal to God. St. Paul says expressly, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that God created Jesus 
inferior to the angels; and in spite of St. Paul's 
words, Jesus was acknowledged as God at the 
council of Nice. 

Jesus has not given the pope either the march 
of Ancona or the duchy at Spoletto; and not- 
ras ipa Resi the pope possesses them by divine 
right, ‘ 

Jesus did not make a sacrament either of mar- 
riage or of deaconry; and with us marriage and 
deaconry are sacraments. 


TOPHET. 


If we. would attend closely to the fact, the 
catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion is, in all 
its ceremonies and in all its dogmas, the reverse 
of the religion of Jesus! 

_ But what! must we all judaise, because Jesus 
judaised all his life? 

If it were allowed to reason logically in mat- 
ters of religion, it is clear that we ought all to 
become Jews, since Jesus Christ our Savior was 
born a Jew, lived a Jew, and died a Jew, and 
since he expressly said, that he accomplished, and 
fulfilled, the Jewish religion. But it is still more 
clear that we ought mutually to tolerate one an- 
other, because we are all weak, irrational, and 
subject to change and error. A reed prostrated 
by the wind in the mire,—ought it to say to a 
neighboring reed placed in’a contrary direction, 
Creep after my fashion, wretch, or I will present 
a request for you to be seized and burned? 


SECTION Iit. 


_ My friends, when we have preached toleration 
in prose aird in verse, in some of our puipits, and 
in all our societies; when we have made these 
true human yoices* resound in the organs of our 
churches,—we have done something for nature, 
we have re-established humanity in its rights; 
there will no longer be an ex-jesuit or an ex-jan- 
senist who dares to say—lI am intolerant. 

There will always be barbarians and cheats 
who will foment intolerance; but they will not 
avow it—and that is something gained. 
| Let us always bear in mind, my friends—let us 
repeat (for we must repeat, for fear it should be 
forgotten) the words of the bishop of Soissons, 
not Languet, but Fitzjames-Stuart, in his man- 
date of 1757:—‘* We ought to regard the Turks 
as our brethren.” 

_ Let us consider, that throughout English Amer- 
ica, which constitutes nearly the fourth part of 
the known world, entire liberty of conscience is 
established; and provided a man believes in a 
God, every religion is well received; notwith- 
standing which, commerce flourishes and popula- 
tion increases. 

Let us always reflect, that the first law of the 
empire of Russia, which is greater than the Ro- 
man empire, is the toleration of every sect. 

The Turkish empire, and the Persian. always 
aliowed the same indulgence. Mahomet II. when 
he took Constantinople, did not force the Greeks 
to abandon their religion, although he looked upon 
themasidolaters. Every Greek father of a family 
got off for five or six crowns a-year. Many pre- 
bends and bishoprics were preserved for them; 
and even at this day the Turkish sultan makes 
canons and bishops, without the pope having ever 
made an iman or a mollah. 

_ My friends, there are only some monks, and 
some protestants as barbarous as those monks, 
who are still intolerant. 5 ! 

_ We have been so infected with this furor, that 
in our voyages of long duration, we have carried 
it to China, to Tonquin, and Japan. We have 
introduced the plague to those beautiful climes. 
The most indulgent of mankind have been taught 
by us to be the most inflexible. We said to them 

'* There is a musical stop in certain organs which is 
called vox humane (voix humaine). 
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at the outset, in return for their knd welcome,— 
Know that we alone upon the earth are in the 
right, and that we ought to be masters every- 
where. Then they drove us away forever. This 
lesson, which has cost seas of blood, ought to 
correct us. 


SECTION IV, 


The author of the preceding article is a worthy 
man who would sup with a Quaker, an Anabap- 
tist, a Socinian, a Mussulman, &c. IT would push 
this civility farther; I would say to my brother 
the Turk,—Let us eat together a good hen with 
rice, invoking Allah; your religion seems to me 
very respectable; you adore but one God; you 
are obliged to give the fortieth part of your reve- 
nue every day in alms, and to be reconciled with 
your enemies on the day of the bairam. Our 
bigots, who calummiate the world, have said a 
hundred times, that your religion succeeded only 
because it was wholly sensual. They have lied, 
poor fellows! Your religion is very austere; it 
commands prayer five times a-day; it imposes the 
most rigorous fast; it denies you the wine and the 
liquors whicu our spiritual directors encourage; 
and if it permits only four wives to those who 
can support them (who are very few) it condemns 
by this restriction the Jewish incontinence, which 
allowed eighteen’ wives to the homicide David, 
and seven hundred to Solomon, the assassin of his 
brother, without reckoning concubines. 

I will say to my brother the Chinese,—Let us 
sup together without ceremony, for I dislike grim- 
aces; but I like your law, the wisest of all, and 
perhaps the most ancient. I will say nearly as 
much to my brother the Indian. 

But what shall I say to my brother the Jew? 
Shall Ll invite him to supper? Yes, on condition 
that during the repast Baalam’s ass does not take 
it into his head to bray; that Ezekiel does not 
mix his dinner with our supper; that a fish does 
not swallow up one of the guests and keep him 
three days in his belly; that a serpent does not 
join in the conversation, in order to seduce my 
wife; that a prophet does hot think proper to 
sleep with her, as the worthy man Hosea did for 
five francs and a bushel of barley; above all, that 
no Jew parades through my house to the sound 
of the trumpet, causes the walls to fall down, and 
cuts the throats of myself, my father, my mother, 
my wife, my children, my cat and my dog, ac- 
cording to the ancient practice of the Jews. 
Come, my friends, let us have peace, and say our 
benetiicite. : 


TOPHET. 


Torser was, and is still, a precipice near Je- 
rusalem, in the valley of Hinnon, which is a 
frightful place, abounding only in flints. It was in 
this dreary solitude that the Jews immolated their 
children to their god, whom they then called Mo- 
loch; for we have observed, that they always bv- 
stowed a foreign name upon their god. Shadat 
was Syrian; Adonai, Phenician; Jehovah was also 
Phenician; Eloi, Elohim, Eloa, Chaldean; and 
in the same manner the names of all their angels 
were Chaldean or Persian. ‘This we have re- 
marked very particuluarly. rae 

All these different names equally signify the 
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Lord in the jargon of the petty nations bordering 
upon Palestine. ‘The word Moloch is evidently 
derived from Melk, which was the same as Mel- 
com or Melcon, the divinity of the thousand wo- 
men in the seraglio of Solomon; to wit, seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines. 
All these names signify Lord: each village had 
its lord. 

Some sages pretend, that Moloch was more 
particularly the god of fire; and that it was on 
that account the Jews burned their children in the 
hollow of the idol of this same Moloch. It was 
a large statue of copper, rendered as hideous as 
the Jews could make it. They heated this statue 
red hot, in a large fire, although they had very 
little fuel, and cast their children into the belly 
of this god, as our cooks cast living lobsters into 
the boiling water of their cauldrons. 

Such were the ancient Celts and Tudescans, 
when they burned children in honor of ‘Teutates 
and Hirminsule. Such the Gallic virtue, and the 
German freedom! 

Jeremiah wished, in vain, to detach the Jewish 
people from this diabolical worship. In vain he 
reproaches them with having builded a sort of 
temple to Moloch in this abominable valley. 
‘’They have builded high places in Tophet, 
which is in the valley of the children of Hinnon, 
in order to pass their sons and daughters through 
the fire.’’* 

The Jews paid so much the less regard to the 
reproaches of Jeremiah, as they fiercely accused 
him of having sold himself to the king of Babylon; 
of having uniformly prophesied in his favor; and 
of having betrayed his country. In short, he suf- 
fered the punishment of a traitor; he was stoned 
to death. 

The book of Kings informs us, that Solomon 
builded a temple to Moloch, but it does not say 
that it was in the valley of Tophet, but in the 
vicinity upon the Mount of Olives.t The situ- 
ation was fine, if anything can be called fine in 
the frightful neighborhood of Jerusalem. 

Some commentators pretend, that Ahaz, king 
of Judah, burned his son in honor of Moloch, and 
that king Manasses was guilty of the same bar- 
barity.t Other commentators suppose, || that these 
kings of the chosen people of God were content 
with casting their children into the flames, but 
that they were not burned to death. I wish that 
it may have been so; but it is very difficult for 
a not to be burned when placed on a lighted 
pile. 

This valley of Tophet was the ‘Clamar’ of 
Paris, the place where they deposited all the rub- 
bish and carrion of the city. It was in this valley 
that they cast loose the scape-goat; it was the 
place in which the bodies of the two criminals 
were cast who suffered with the Son of God; but 
our Savior did not permit his body, which was 
given up to the executioner, to be cast in the high- 
way of the valley of Tophet, according to cus- 
tom. It is true, that he might have risen again 
in Tophet, as well as in Calvary; but a good Jew, 
named Joseph, a native of Arimathea, who had 
prepared a sepulchre for himself’ on Mount Cal- 
vary, placed the body of the Savior therein, ac- 


* Jeremiah, vii. 


+ I. Kings, xi. 
} TI. Kings, exvi. 3. 


ll IT. Kings, exxi, 6. 
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cording to the testimony of St. Matthew. No 
one was allowed to be buried in the towns; 
even the tomb of David was not in Jerusa- 
lem. 

Joseph of Arimathea was rich—* a certain rich 
man of Arimathea,””—that the prophecy of Isaiah 
might be fulfilled. ‘ He will give the wicked for 
his sepulchre, and the rich for his death.”* 


TORTURE. 


Tuoveu there are few articles of Jurisprudence 
in these honest alphabetical reflections, we must 
however say a word or two on torture, otherwise 
called ‘the question;’ which is a strange manner 
of questioning men., They were not however 
the simply curious who invented it; there is every 
appearance, that this part of our legislation owes 
its first origin to a highwayman. Most of these 
gentlemen are still in the habit of screwing thumbs, 
burning feet, and questioning, by various tor- 
ments, those who refuse to tell them where they 
have put their money. . 

Conquerors, having succeeded these thieves, 
found the invention very useful to their interests; 
they made use of it when they suspected that 
there were bad designs against them; as for ex- 
ample, that of seeking freedom was a erime of 
high treason human and divine. The accom- 
plices must be known; and to accomplish it, those 
who were suspected were made to suffer a thou- 
sand deaths, because, according to the jurispru- 
dence of these primitive heroes, whoever was 
suspected of merely having a disrespectful opin- 
ion of them, was worthy of death. As soon as 
they have thus merited death, it signifies little 
whether they add frightful torments for several 
days, and even weeks previously—a practice 
which savors, I know not how, of the Divinity. 
Providence sometimes puts us to the torture by 
employing the stone, gravel, gout, scrofula, lep- 
rosy, small-pox; by tearing the entrails, by con- 
vulsions of the nerves, and other executors of the 
vengeance of Providence. 

Now as the first despots were, in the eyes of 


* The famous rabbi Isaac, in his ‘ Bulwark of the 
Faith,’ chap. xxiii. interprets all the prophecies, and 
above all the above, in a manner altogether different to 
our sense of it. Who however cannot perceive, that the 
Jews are misled by the interest which they have in de- 
ceiving themselves? In vain do they insist, that they 
are as interested as ourselves in the discovery of truth; 
that salvation is as dear to them as to us; that they should 
be happier, both in this world and the next, if they could 
become convinced of this truth; that if they understand 
their writings differently from us, it is because it is in their 
own most ancient language, and not in our more novel 
idioms; that an Hebrew ought to be better acquainted 
with his own language than a Biscayan or a Poitevin; 
that their religion is two thousand years older than ours; 
that the whole of their bible announces the promises of 
God, confirmed with an oath; that his laws were un- 
changeable; that he uttered terrible menaces against all 
who should dare to alter a single word; that he wished 
the death even of every prophet. who would seek by mir- 
acles to establish another religion; lastly, that they are 
the children of the family, and no strangers, who have 
robbed them of their birth-right. We know that all these 
are very poor reasons, which merit no refutation, ; 

French Note. 
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their courtiers, images of the Divinity, they imi- 
tated itas much as they could. 

What is very singular is, that the question, or 
torture, is never spoken of in the Jewish books. 
It is a great pity that so mild, honest, and com- 
passionate a nation knew not this method of dis- 
covering the truth. In my opinion the reason is, 
that they had no need of it. God always made it 
known to them as to his cherished people. Some- 
times they played at dice to discover the truth, 
and the suspected culprit always had double sixes. 
Sometimes they went to the high priest, who im- 
mediately consulted God by the urim and thum- 
mim. Sometimes they addressed themselves to 
the seer and prophet; and you may believe, that 
the seer and prophet discovered the most hidden 
things, as well as the urim‘and thummim of the 
high priest. The people of God were not re- 
duced, like ourselves, to interrogating and con- 
jecturing; and therefore torture could not be in 
use among them, which was the only thing want- 
ing te complete the manners of that holy people. 
The Romans inflicted torture on slaves alone, but 
slaves were not considerd as men. Neither is 
there any appearance, that a counsellor of the 
criminal court regards as one of his fellow-crea- 
tures, a man who is brought to him wan, pale, 
distorted, with sunken eyes, long and dirty beard, 
covered with vermin, with which he has been 
tormented in a dungeon. He gives himself the 
pleasure of applying to him the major and minor 
torture, in the presence of a surgeon, who counts 
his pulse until he is in danger of death, after 
which they recommence; and as the comedy of 
the ‘ Plaideurs’ pleasantly says, ‘that serves to 
pass away an hour or two.” 

_ The grave magistrate, who for money has 
bought the right of making these experiments 
upon his neighbor, relates to his wife, at dinner, 
that which has passed in the morning. The first 
time madam shudders at it; the second she takes 
some pleasure in it, because, after all, women are 
curious; and afterwards, the first thing she says 
when he enters is,—My dear, have you tortured 
anybody to-day? 

- ‘The French, who are considered, I know not 
why, a very humane people, are astonished that 
the English, who have had the inhumanity to take 
all Canada from us, have renounced the pleasure 
of putting the question. 

When the chevalier de Barre, the grandson of 
a lieutenant-general of the army, a young man 
of much sense and great expectations, but pos- 
sessing all the giddiness of unbridled youth, was 
convicted of having sung impious songs, and even 
of having dared to pass before a procession of 
capuchins without taking his hat off, the judges 
of Abbeville, men comparable to Roman senators, 
ordered not only that his tongue should be torn 
out, that his hands should be cut off, and his body 
burned at a slow fire, but they further applied the 
torture, to know precisely how many songs he 
had sung, and how many processions he had seen 
with his hat on his head. 
~ It was not in the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 

“tury that this affair happened; it was in the eigh- 
teenth. Foreign nations judge of France by its 
spectacles, romances, and pretty verses; by opera 

irls who have very sweet manners, by opera 
dinar who possess grace; by mademoiselle 
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Clairon, who declaims delightfully. They know 
not that, under all, there is not a more cruel na- 
tion than the French.* The Russians were con- 
sidered barbarians in 1700; we are not so until 
1769; an empress comes to this great state to give 
laws which would do honor to Minos, Numa, or 
Solon, if they had had spirit enough to haye in- 
vented them. The most remarkable is univer- 
sal tolerance; the second is the abolition of tor- 
ture. Justice and humanity have guided her 
pen; she has reformed all. Woe to a nat.on 
which, being more civilised, is still led by ancient 
atrocious customs! Why should we change our 
jurisprudence? say we. Europe is indebted to 
us for cooks, tailors, and wig-inakers; therefore 
our laws are good.t 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Protestants, and. above all, philosophical 
Protestants, regard transubstantiation as the most 
signal proof of extreme impudence in monks, and 
of imbecility in laymen.” They hold no terms 
with this belief, which they call monstrous, and 
assert, that it is impossible for a man of good 
sense even to have believed in it. It is, say they, 
so absurd, so contrary to every physical law, and 
so contradictory, it would be a sort of annihila- 
tion of God_to suppose him capable of such in- 
consistency. Not only a god in a wafer, but a 
god in the place of a wafer; a thousand crumbs 
of bread become in an instant so many gods, 
which innumerable crowd of gods make only one 
God. Whiteness without a white substance; 
roundness without rotundity of body; wine chang- 
ed into blood, retaining the taste of wine; bread 
changed into flesh, and into fibres still preserving 
the taste of flesh,—all this inspires such a degree 
of horror and contempt in the enemies of the 
catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion, that it 
sometimes insensibly verges into rage. 

Their horror augments, when they are told, 
that in catholic countries, are monks who rise 
from a bed of impurity with unwashed hands and 
make gods by hundreds; whd eat and drink these 
gods, and reduce them to the usual consequences 
of such an operation. But when. they reflect, 
that this superstition, a thousand times more ab- 
surd and sacrilegious than those of Egypt, pro- 
duces to an Italian priest from fifteen to twenty 


millions of revenue, and the domination of a 
country containing a hundred thousand square 
leagues, they are ready to march with their arms 
in their hands and drive away this priest from the 
palace of Cesar. I know not if I shall be of the 
party, because I love peace; but when estab- 
lished at Rome, I will certainly pay them a 
visit. 
By M. Guitiaume, 
A Protestant Minister. 


* The manly manner in which Voltaire exposes the 
vices of his countrymen, in order to cure them, supplies 
an admirable contrast to the thick and thin defenders of 
Manchester brutality, and to the gross perversion of truth, 
justice, and even law, which followed that nationally dis~ 
graceful transaction; possibly the boldest outrage on con- 
stitutional and legal decency which has occurred since the 
revolution.—T. 

t See the article Quesrion. 
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Tne first among the westerns who spoke of 
the Trinity was Timeus of Locris, in his ‘Soul 
of the World.’ 

First caine the Idea, the perpetual model or 
archetype of all things engendered; that is to say, 
the first ‘Word,’ the internal and intelligible 
©‘ Word.’ 

Afterwards the unformed mode, the second 
word, or the word spoken. 

vastly, the ‘son’ or sensible world, or the 
sparit of the world. 

These three qualities constitute the entire 
world, which world is the son of God ‘ Mono- 
genes.’ He has a soul and possessed reason; he 
is ‘empsukos, logikos.’ 

God, wishing to make a very fine God, has 
engendered one: ‘’Touton epoie theon genaton.’ 

It is difficult clearly to comprehend the system 
of 'Timeus, which he perhaps derived from the 
Egyptians or Brahmins. I know not whether it 
was well understood in his time. It is like de- 
eayed and rusty medals, the motto of which is 
effaced: it could be read formerly; at present we 
put what construction we please upon it. 

It does not appear th&t this sublime balderdash 
made much progress until the time of Plato. It 
was buried in oblivion, and Plato raised it up. 
He constructed his edifice in the air, but on the 
model of 'Timeus. 

He admits three divine essences: the Father, 
the Supreme Creator, the Parent of other gods, 
is the first essence. 

The second is the visible God, the minister of 
the invisible one; the ‘ Word,’ the understanding, 
the great spirit. 

The third is the world. 

It is true, that Plato sometimes says quite dif- 
ferent and even quite contrary things; it is the 
privilege of the Greek philosophers; and Plato 
has made use of his right more than any of the 
ancients or moderns. 

A Greek wind wafted these philosophical clouds 
from Athens to Alexandria, a town prodigiously 
infatuated with two things—money and chimeras. 
There were Jews in Alexandria, who, having 
made their fortunes, turned philosophers. 

Metaphysics have this advantage, that they re- 
quire no very troublesome preliminaries. We 
may know all about them without having learned 
anything; and a little to those who have at once 
subtle and very false minds, will go a great way. 

Philo the Jew was a philosopher of this kind; 
he was contemporary with Jesus Christ; but he 
has the misfortune of not knowing him any more 
than Josephus the historian. These two consid- 
erable men, employed in the chaos of affairs of 
state, were too far distant from the dawning light. 
This Philo had quite a metaphysical, allegorical, 
mystical head. It was he who said, that God 
must have formed the world in six days; he form- 
ed it, according to Zoroaster, in six times,* “ be- 
cause three is the half of six, and two is the third 
of it; and this number is male and female.” 

This same man, infatuated with the ideas of 
Plato, says, in speaking of drunkenness, that God 
and wisdom married, and that wisdom was deliv- 


* Page 4, edition 1719. 
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ered of a well-beloved son, which son is the 
world, 

He calls the angels the words of God, and the 
world the word of God—‘ logon tou 'Theou.’ 

As to Flavius Josephus, he was a man of war 
who had never heard speak of the logos, and who 
held to the dogmas of the Pharisees who were 
solely attached to their traditions. 

From the Jews of Alexandria this platonic phi- 
losophy proceeded to those of Jerusalem. Soon, 
all the school of Alexandria, which was the only 
learned one, was platonic; and Christians who 
philosophised, no longer spoke of anything but 
the logos. * ; 

We know that it was in disputes of that time 
the same as in those of the present. To one 
badly understood passage was tacked another un- 
intelligible one, to which it had no relation. A 
second was inferred from them, a third was fal- 
sified, and they fabricated whole books which they 
attributed to authors respected by the multitude. 
We have seen a hundred examples of it in the 
article APOCRYPHA. 

Dear reader, for heaven’s sake cast your eyes 
on this passage of Clement the Alexandrian :*— 

‘*When Plato says, that it is dificult to know 
the Father of the Universe, he demoustrates by 
that, not only that the world has been engendered, 
but that it has been engendered as the Son of 
God.” 

Do you understand these logomachies, these 
equivoques? Do you see the least light in this 
chaos of obscure expressions? 

Oh, Locke, Locke! come and define these 
terms. In all these platonic disputes,, I believe 
there was not a single one understood. ‘They 
distinguished two words, the ‘logos endiathetos’ 
—the word in thought, and the word produced— 
‘logos prophorikos.’? They had the eternity of a 
word, and the prolation, the emanation from an- 
other word. 

The book of Apostolic Constitutions,t an an- 
cient monument of fraud, but also an ancient 
depository of these obscure times, expresses it- 
self thus:— 

‘The Father who is anterior to all generation, 
all commencement, having created all by his only 
Son, has engendered this Son without a medium, 
by his will and his power.” 

Afterwards Origen advanced,t that the Holy 
Spirit was created by the Son, by the word. 

After that came Eusebius of Caesarea, who 
taught,|| that the spirit paraclete is neither of 
Father nor Son. 

The advocate Lactantius flourished in that 
time. 

‘The Son of God,” says he, “is the word, as 
the other angels are the spirits of God. ‘The 


word is a spirit uttered by a significant voice, the 


spirit proceeding from the nose, and the word 
from the mouth. It follows, that there is a dif- 
ference between the Son of God and the other 
angels; those being emanated like tacit and silent 
spirits; while the Son, being a spirit proceeiing 


* Strom. book v. 

¢ Book viii. chap. xlii, 
¢ I Part on St. John. 

ll Theol. b, ii. chap. vi. 
§ Book iv. chap. viii. 
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from the mouth, possesses sound and voice to 
preach to the people.” 

It must be confessed, that Lactantius pleaded 
his cause in a strange manner. It was truly rea- 
soning a la Plato, and very powerful reasoning. 

It was about this time, that among the very 
violent disputes on the 'Trinity this famous verse 
was inserted in the First Epistle of St. John:— 

“There are three that bear witness in earth— 
the word or spirit, the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one.” 

Those who pretend that this verse is truly St. 
John’s are much more embarrassed than those 
who deny it; for they must explain it. 

St. Augustin says, that the spirit signifies the 
Father, water the Holy Ghost, and by blood is 
meaned the word. This explanation is fine, but} 
it still leaves a little confusion. 

St. Ireneus goes much farther; he says,* that 
Rahab the prostritute of Jericho, in concealing 
three spies of the people of God, concealed the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; which is strong, 
but not consistent. 

On the other hand, the great and learned Ori- 
gen confounds us in a different way. ‘The fol- 
lowing is one of many of his passages :{— 

'The Son is as much below the Father as he 
and the Holy Ghost are above the most noble 
creatures.” ; 

What can be said after that? How can we 
help confessing, with grief, that nobody under- 
stands it? How can we help confessing, that 
from the first—from the primitive Christians, the 
Ebionites, those men so mortified and so pious, 
who always revered Jesus though they believed 
him to be the son of Joseph—until the great con- 
troversy of Athanasius, the platonism of the 
Trinity was always a subject of quarrels. A su- 
preme judge was absolutely required to decide, 
and he was at last found in the council of Nice, 
which council afterwards produced new factions 
and wars. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TRINITY, ACCORDING TO 
ABAUZET. 


‘We can speak with exactness of the manner 
in which the union exists of God and Jesus Christ, 
only by relating the three opinions which exist on 
this subject, and by making reflections on each 
of them. 

* Opinion of the Orthodox. 


“The first opinion is that of the orthodox. 
They establish—Ist. A distinction of three per- 
sons in the divine essence, before the coming of 
Jesus Christ into the world; 2dly. That the second 
of these persons is united to the human nature 
of Jesus Christ; 3dly. That the union is so strict, 
that by it Jesus Christ is God; that we can attri- 
bute to him the creation of the world, and all di- 
vine perfections; and that we can adore him with} 
a supreme worship. 

“ Opinion of the Unitarians.t 


“The second is that of the Unitarians. Not 
conceiving the distinction of persons in the Di- 


* Book iv. chap. xxxiv. 
+ Book xxiv. on St. John. 
* Or rather Arians, as now understood.—T. 
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vinity, they establish—Ist. That divinity is united 
to the human nature of Jesus Christ; 2dly. ‘That 
this union is such that we can say, that Jesus 
Christ is God; that we can attribute to him the 
creation of the world and all divine perfections; 
and adore him with a supreme worship. 


* Opinion of the Socinians. 


‘The third opinion is that of the Socinians, 
who, like the Unitarians, not conceiving any dis- 
tinction of persons in the Divinity, establish—1st. 
That divinity is united to the human nature of 
Jesus Christ; 2dly. ‘That this union is very strict; 
Sdly. That it is not such that we can call Jesus 
Christ God, or attribute divine perfections and 
the creation to him, or adore him with a supreme 
worship; and they think, that all the passages of 
Scripture may be explained without admitting any 
of these things. “F 


“ Reflections on the First Opinion. 


**In the distinction which is made of three per- 
sons in the Divinity, we either retain the common 
idea of persons or we do not. If we retain the 
common idea of persons, we establish three gods; 
that is certain. If we do not establish the ordi- 
nary idea of three persons, it is no longer any- 
thing more than a distinction of properties; which 
agrees with the second opinion. Or if we will 
not allow that it is not a distinction of persons, 
properly speaking, we establish a distinction of 
which we have no idea, There is no appearance, 
that to imagine a distinction in God, of which we 
can have no idea, Scripture would put men in 
danger of becoming idolaters, by multiplying 
the Divinity. It is besides surprising, that this 
distinction of persons having always existed, it 
should only be since the coming of Jesus Christ 
that it has been revealed, and that it is necessary 
to know ther. 


“ Reflections on the Second Opinion. 


“There is not indeed so great danger of pre- 
cipitating men into idolatry in the second opinion 
as in the first; but it must be*confessed that it is 
not entirely exempt from it. Indeed, as by the 
nature of the union which it establishes between 
Divinity and the human nature of Jesus Christ, 
we can call him God and worship him, there are 
two objects of adoration—Jesus Christ and God. 
I confess it may be said, that it is God whom we 
should worship in’ Jesus Christ; but who knows 
not the extreme inclination which men have to 
change invisible objects of worship into objects 
which fall under the senses, or at least under the 
imagination? an inclination which they will here 
gratify without the least scruple, since they say 
that Divinity is personally united to the humanity 
of Jesus Christ. 


“* Reflections on the Third Opinion. 


“The third opinion, hesides being very simple 
and conformable to the ideas of reason, is not 
subject to any similar danger of throwing men 
into idolatry. ‘Though by this opinion Jesus 
Christ can be no more than a simple man, it need 
not be feared, that by that he can be confounded 
with prophets or saints of the first order. In this 


sentiment there always remains a difference be- 


tween them and him. As we can imagine, almost 
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to the utmost, the degrees of union of divinity 
with a man, so we can conceive, that in particular 
the union of divinity of Jesus Christ has so high 
a degree of knowledge, power, felicity, perfection, 
and dignity, that there is always an immense dis- 
tance between him and the greatest prophets. It 
remains only to see whether this opinion can 
agree with Scripture, and whether it be true that 
the title of God, divine perfections, creation, and 
supreme worship, are not attributed to Jesus 
Christ in the guspels.” 


It was for the philosopher Abauzet to see all 
this. For myself 1 submit, with my heart and 
mouth and pen, to all that the catholic church has 
decided, and.to all that it may decide on any other 
such dogma. I will add but one word more on 
the Trinity, which is a decision of Calvin’s that 
we have on this mystery. This is it:— 

“In case any person prove heterodox, and 
scruples using the words Trinity and Person, we 
believe not that this can be a reason for rejecting 
him; we should support him without driving him 
from the church, and without exposing him to 
any censure as a heretic.” 

It was after such a solemn declaration as this, 
that John Calvin—the aforesaid Calvin, the son 
of a cooper of Noyon—caused Michael Servetus 
be burned at Geneva by a slow fire with green 
faggots.* 


TRUTH. 


‘¢Priate therefore said unto him, Art thou a 
king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I 
am aking. To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth: every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth? and when he had said this, he 
went out,” &c. (St. John, chap. xviii.) 

It isa pity for mankind that Pilate went out, 
without hearing the reply: we should then have 
known what truth is. Pilate was not very curi- 
ous. The accused, brought before him, told him 
that he was king, that he was born to be a king, 
and he informs himself not how this can be. He 
was supreme judge in the name of Cesar, he had 
the power of the sword, his duty was to penetrate 
into the meaning of these words. He should have 
said,—'l'ell me what you understand by being 
king? how are you born to be king, and to bear 
witness unto the truth? It is said that you can 
only arrive at the ear of kings with difficulty; I, 
who am a judge, have always had extreme trou- 
ble in discovering it. Inform me, whilst your 
enemies cry outside against you; and you will 
render me the greatest service ever rendered to a 
judge. TI would rather learn to know the truth, 
than condescend to the tumultuous demand of the 
Jews, who wish me to hang you. 

We doubtless dare not pretend to guess what 
the author of all truth would have. said to Pilate. 

Should he have said, “Truth is an abstract 
word which most men use indifferently in their 
books and judgments, for error and falsehood?” 
This definition would be wonderfully convenient 


* Was that good or consistent? 
this man inform us.—T. 


Let the followers of 


j hearsay. 


TRUTH. 


to all makers of systems. Thus the word wisdom 
is often taken for folly, and wit for nonsense. 

Humaunly speaking, let us define truth, to bet- 
ter understand that which is declared—such as 
it is. 

Suppose that six months only had been taken 
to teach Pilate the truths of logic: he would 
doubtless have made this concluding syllogism :— 
A man’s life should not be taken away who has 
only preached a good doctrine; now he who is 
brought before me, according even to bis enemies, 
has often preached an excellent doctrine; there- 
fore he should not be punished with death. 

He might also have inferred this other argu- 
ment—My duty is to dissipate the riots of a sedi- 
tious people, who demand the death of a man 
without reason or juridical form; now such are 
the Jews on this occasion; therefore I should send 
them away, and break up their assembly. 

We take for granted that Pilate knew arith- 
metic; we will not therefore speak of these kind 
of truths. 

As to mathematical truths, I believe that he 
would have required three years at least before 
he could have been acquainted with transcendent 
geometry. The truths of physics, combined with 
those of geometry, would have required more 
than four years. We generally consume six 
years in studying theology; I ask twelve for Pi- 
late, considering that he was a pagan, and that 
six years would not have been too many to root 
out all his old errors, and six more to put him in 
a state worthy to receive the bonnet of a doctor. 
If Pilate had had a well organised head, I would 
only have demanded two years to teach him me- 
taphysical truths, and as these truths are necessa- 
rily united with those of morality, | flatter myself 
that in less than nine years Pilate would have be- - 
come a truly learned and perfectly honest man. 


Historical Truths. 


I should afterwards have said to Pilate,—His- 
torical truths are but probabilities. If you have 
fought at the battle of Philippi, it is to you a 
truth, which you know by intuition, by sentiment; 
but to us who live near the desart of Syria, it is 
merely a probable thing, which we only know by 
How can we form a persuasion from 
report equal to that of a man, who having seen 
the thing, can boast of feeling a kind of certainty. 

He who has heard the thing told by twelve 
thousand ocular witnesses, has only twelve thou- 


‘sand probabilities, equal to one strong one, which 


is not equal to certainty. 

If you have the thing from only one of these 
witnesses, you are sure of nothing—you must 
doubt. If the witness is dead, you must doubt 
still more, for you can enlighten yourself no fur- 
ther. If from several deceased witnesses, you 
are in the same state. 

If from those to whom the witnesses have only 
spoken, the doubt is still augmented. 

From generation to generation the doubt aug- 
ments, and the probability diminishes, and the 
probability is soon reduced to zero. 


Of the Degrees of Truth, according to which the 
Accused are judged. 


We can be made accountable to justice either 
for deeds or words. 


TYRANNY. 


If for deeds, they must be as certain as will be 
the punishment to which you will condemn the 
prisoner; if, for example, you have but twenty 
probabilities against him, these twenty probabili- 
hes cannot equal the certainty of his death. If 
you would have as many probabilities as are re- 
quired to be sure that you shed not innocent 
blood, they must be the fruit of the unanimous 
evidences of witnesses who have no interest in 
deposing. From this concourse of probabilities 
a strong opinion will be formed, which will serve 
to excuse your judgment; but.as you will never 
have entire certainty, you cannot flatter yourself 
with knowing the truth perfectly. Consequently 
you should always lean towards mercy rather 
than towards rigor. 

df it concerns only facts, from which neither 
manslaughter nor mutilation have resulted, it is 
evident that you should neither cause the accused 
to be put to death nor mutilated. 

_ If the question is only of words, it is still more 
evident that you should not cause one of your 
fellow-creatures to be hanged for the manner in 
which he has used his tongue; for all the words 
in the world being but agitated air, at least if they 
have not caused murder, it is ridiculous to con- 
demn a man to death for having agitated the air. 
Put all the idle words which have ever been ut- 
tered into one scale, and in the other the blood 
of a man, the blood will weigh down. Now, if 
he who has been brought before you is only ac- 
eused of some words which his enemies have 
taken in a certain sense, all that you can do is to 


repeat these words to him, which he will explain 
in the sense he intended; but to deliver an inno- 
cent man to the most cruel and ignominious pun- 
ishment, for words that his enemies do not com 
- prehend, is too barbarous. You make the life of 
a man of no more importance than that of a 
lizard; and too many judges resemble you. 


; TYRANNY. 


. Tue sovereign is called a tyrant who knows no 
laws but his caprice; who takes the property of 
his'subjects; and who afterwards enlists them to 
go and take that of his neighbors. We have none 
of these tyrants in Europe. We distinguish the 
tyranny of one and that of many. ‘The tyranny 
of several, is that of a body which would invade 
the rights of other bodies, and which would exer 
cise despotism by favor of laws which it corrupts. 
Neither are there any tyrannies of this kind in 
Europe. 

Under what tyranny should you lke best to 
live? Under none; but if [ must choose, I should 
less detest the tyranny of a single one than that 
of many. A despot has always some good mo- 
ments; an assemblage of despots, never. Ifa 
tyrant does me an injustice, [ean disarm him 
through his: mistress, his confessor, or his page; 
bat a company of tyrants is inaccessible to all se- 
ductions. When they are not unjust, they are 
harsh, and they never dispense favors.* If I 


— 


_ * The justice of these observations will be generally 
acknowledged; and hence the mischief of confederacies 
similar to that of the Holy Alliance, even without im- 
-puting tyranny to the members composing them, being in 


the strictest and most injurious sense a combination to 
AT 
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have but one despot, I am at liberty to set myse}? 
against a wall when I see him pass, to prostrate 
myself, or to strike my forehead against the 
ground, according to the custom of the country, 
but if there is a company of a hundred tyrants, & 
am liable to repeat this ceremony a hundred times 
a day, which is very tiresome to those who have 
not supple joints. If I have a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of tone of our lords, I am crushed; if I 
complain against a relation of the relations 
of any one of our lords, I am ruined. How 
must I act? I fear that in this world we are re- 
duced to being either the anvil or the hammer, 
happy at least is he who escapes this alternative. 


TYRANT. 

‘Tyrannos’ formerly signified “he who had 
contrived to draw the principal authority to him- 
self;” as ‘king,’ ‘ Basileus,’ signified “he who 
was charged with relating affairs to the senate.” 

The acceptations of words change with time. 
Idiot at first meaned only-a hermit, an isolated 
man; in time it became synonymous with fool. 

At present the name of tyrant is given to an 
usurper, or to a king who commits violent and 
unjust actions. 

Cromwell was a tyrant of both these kinds. A 
citizen who usurps the supreme authority, who in 
spite of all laws suppresses the house of peers, is 
without doubt an usurper. A general who cuts 
the throat of a king, his prisoner of war, at once 
violates what is called the laws of war, the laws 
of nations, and those of humanity 

Charles I. was not a tyrant, though the victorious 
faction gave him that name; he was, it is said, ob- 
stinate, weak, and ill-advised. I will not be cer- 
tain, for I did not know him; but I am certain that 
he was very unfortunate. 

Henry VIII. was a tyrant in his government as 
in his family, and alike covered with the blood of 
two innocent wives, and that of the most virtuous 
citizens; he merits the execration of posterity. Yet 
he was not punished, and Charles I. died on a scaf- 
fold. o by nt 

Elizabeth committed an act of tyranny, and her 
parliament one of infamous weakness, in causing 
queen Mary Stuart to be assassinated by an execu- 
tioner ; but in the rest of her government she was 
not tyrannical; she was clever and mancuvring, 
but prudent and strong. 

Richard IIf. was a 
was punished. 

Pope Alexander VI. was a more execrable ty 
rant than any of these, and he was fortunate in 
all his undertakings. 

Christian II. was as wicked a tyrant as Alexan- 
der VI. and was punished, but not sufliciently 
so. 

If we were to reckon Turkish, Greek, and Ro- 
man tyrants, we should find as many fortunate as 
the contrary. When I say fortunate, I speak ac- 
cording to the vulgar prejudice, the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, according to appearances; 
for that they can be really happy, that their minds 


barbarous tyrant; but he 


support the interests of the few under all circumstances. 
Satan himself could not imagine a more ominous conspi- 
racy against mankind than a general confederacy of rul- 
ers.—T. 
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can be contented and tranquil, appears to me to be! 
impossible. | 

Constantine the Great* was evidently a tyrant! 
in a double sense. In the north of England he 
usurped the crown of the Roman empire, at the 
head of some foreign legions, notwithstanding all 
the laws, and in spite of the senate and people, 
who legitimately elected Maxentius. He passed 
all his life in crime, voluptuousness, fraud, and 
imposture. He was not punished; but was he 
happy ?. God knows; but I know that his subjects 
were not so. 

The great Theodosius was the most abomina- 
ble of tyrants, when, under pretence of giving a} 
feast, he caused fifteen thousand Roman citizens to: 
be murdered in the circus, with their wives and 
children, and when he added to this horror the 
fancy of passing some months without going to| 
tire himself at high mass. This Theodosius has, 
almost been placed in the rank of the blessed ;) 
but I should be very sorry if he was happy upon’ 
earth. In all cases it would be well to assure ty- 
rants that they will never be happy in this world, 
as it is well to make our stewards and cooks be- 
lieve that they will be eternally damned if they 
rob us. 

The tyrants of the Lower Greek empire were: 
almost all dethroned or assassinated by one an-| 
other. All these great offenders were by turns: 
the executioners of human and divine ven- 
geance. 

Among the Turkish tyrants, we see as many 
deposed as those who die in possession of the| 
throne. 

With regard to subaltern tyrants, or the lower 
order of monsters, who burden their masters 
with the execration with which they are loaded, 
the number of these Hamans, these Sejanuses, is 
infinite. 


= 


UNIVERSITY. 


Dv Bovtar, in his History of the University 
of Paris, adopts the old, uncertain, not to say fa- 
bulous tradition, which carries its origin to the 
time of Charlemagne. It is true that such is the 
opinion of Gaguin and of Gilles de Beauvais; but 
in addition to the fact, that contemporary authors, 
—as Eginhard, Almon, Reginon, and Sigebert, 
make no mention of this establishment,—Pasquier 
and du Tillet expressly assert, that it commenced 
in the twelfth century, under the reigus of Louis 
the Young and of Philip Augustus. 

Moreover, the first statutes of the university 
were drawn up by Robert de Corceon, legate of 
the pope in the year 1215, which proves that it 
received, from the first the form it retains at pre- 
sent; because a bull of Gregory IX. of the year 


1231, makes mention of masters of theology,| 


masters of law, physicians, and lastly, artists. 
ryy . : ous : bd . 
The name ‘ university’ originated in the supposi- 
tion, that these four bodies, termed faculties, con- 


stituted a universality of studies; that is to say,| 


that they comprehended all which could be culti- 
vated. 

r , . 

The popes, by means of these establishments, 
of the decisions of which they made themselves 
judges, became masters of the instruction of the 


* See the article ConsTANTINE.—K. 
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people; and the same spirit which made the per: 
mission granted to the members of the parliamene 
of Paris to inter themselves in the habits of cor- 
deliers, be regarded as an especial favor (as re- 
lated in the article Quete) dictated the decrees 
pronounced by that sovereign court against all 
who dared to oppose an unintelligible scholastic 
system, which, according to the confession of the 
abbé Triteme, was only a false science that had 
vitiated religion. In fact, that which Constantine 
had only insinuated with respect to the Cumean 
Sibyl, has been expressly asserted of Aristotle. 
Cardinal Pallavicini supported the maxim of I 
know not what monk Paul, who pleasantly ob- 
served, that without Aristotle the church would 
have been deficient in some of her articles of 
faith. 

Thus the celebrated Ramus, having composed 
two works in which he epposed the doctrine of 
Aristotle taught in the universities, would have 
been sacrificed to the fury of his ignorant rival, 
had not king Francis J. referred to his own judg- 
ment the process commenced in Paris between 
Ramus and Anthony Govea. One of the princi- 
pal complaints against Ramus related to the man- 
ner in which he taught his dicipies to pronounce 
the letter Q. 

Ramus was not the only disputant persecuted 
for these grave absurdities. In the year 1624, 
the parliament of Paris banished from its district 
three persons who wished to maintain theses 
openly against Aristotle. Every person was for- 


bidden to sell or to circulate the propositions con- 
tained in these theses, on pain of corporal punish- 
ment, or to teach any opinion against ancient and 
approved authors, on pain of death. 

The remonstrances of the Sorbonne, in conse- 
quence of which the same parliament issued a de- 
cision against the chemists in the year 1629, testi- 
fied that it was impossible to impeach the principles 
of Aristotle, without at the same time impeaching 
those of the scholastic theology received by the 
church. In the mean time, the faculty having is- 
sued, in 1566, a decree forbidding the use of anti- 
mony, and the parliament having confirmed the 
said decree, Pamier de Caen, a great chemist and 
celebrated physician of Paris, for not conforming 
to it, was degraded in the year 1609. Lastly, 
antimony being afterwards inserted in the book 
of medicines, composed by order of the faculty 
in the year 1637, the said faculty permitted the 
use of it in 1666, acentury after having forbidden 
it, which decision the parliament confirmed by a 
new decree. Thus the university followed the 
example of the church, which finally proscribed 
the doctrine of Arius, under pain of death, and 
approved the word ‘consubstantial,’ which it had 
previously condemned,—as we have seen in the 
article Counci.s. 

What we have observed of the university of | 
Paris, may serve to give us an idea of other uni- 
versities, of which it was regarded as the model. 
In fact, in imitation of it, eighty universities 
passed the same decree as the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century; to wit, that when the cap of 
a doctor was bestowed, the candidate should be 
made to swear that he will maintain the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary; which he did 


not regard however as an article of faith, but as 


|a catholic and pious opinion. 


USAGES. 


fecic. USAGES. 
Contemptible Customs does not always imply a 
contemptible Nation. 


THERE are cases in which we must not judge’ 
of a nation by its usages and popular supersti-| 


tions. Suppose Cesar, after having conquered 


Ugypt, wishing to make commerce flourish in the | 


Roman empire, had sent an embassy to China by 
the port of Arsinoe, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean. 
name, then reigned in China; the Chinese annals 
represent him to us as avery wise and learned 
prince. After-receiving the ambassadors of Cz- 
sar with all Chinese politeness, he secretly informs 
himself through his interpreter of the customs, 
the usages, sciences, and religion of the Roman 


people; as celebrated in the west as the Chinese) 
He first learns that their) 


people are in the east. 
priests have regulated their years in so absurd a 
mauner, that the sun has already enterd the celes- 
nal signs of spring when the Romans celebrate 
the first feasts of winter. He learns that this na- 
tion at a great expense supports a college of priests, 
who know exactly the time in which they must 
embark, and when they should give battle, by the 
inspection of a bullock’s liver, or the manner in 
which fowls eat grain. This sacred science was 
formerly taught to the Romans by a little god 
named ‘Tages, who came out of the earth in 'Tus- 
eany. ‘These people adore a supreme and only 
God, whom they always call very great and very 
good God; yet they have builded a temple to a 
courtesan named Flora, and the good women of 
Rome have almost all little gods—penates—in 
their houses, about four or five inches high. One 
of these little divinities is the goddess of bosoms, 
another that of posteriors. ‘They have even a 
penate whom they call the god Peditun. The 
emperor Yventi began to laugh: and the tribunals 
of Nankin at first think with him, that the Roman 
ambassadors are knaves or impostors, who have 
taken the title of envoys of the Roman republic; 
but as the emperor is as just as he is polite, he 
has particular conversations with them. He then 
Jearns that the Roman priests were very ignorant, 
but that. Cesar actually reformed the calendar. 
They confess to him, that the college of augurs 
was established in the time of their early barba- 
rity, that they have allowed this ridiculous insti- 
tution, become dear to a people long ignorant, to 
exist, but that all sensible people laugh at the au- 
gurs; that Cesar never consulted them; that, ac- 
cording to the account of a very great man named 
Cato, no augur could ever look another in the 
face without laughing; and finally, that Cicero, 
the greatest orator and best philosopher of Rome, 
wrote a little work against the augurs, entitled 
‘Of Divination,’ in which he delivers up to eter- 
nal ridicule all the predictions and sorceries of 
soothsayers with which the earth is infatuated. 
The emperor of China has the curiosity to read 
this book of Cicero; the interpreters translate it; 
and in consequence he admires at once the book 
and the Roman republic. 


VAMPIRES. 


Wuat! is it in our eighteenth century that 
vampires exist? Is it after the reigns of Locke, 


The emperor Yventi, the first of the} 
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|Shaftesbury, 'Trenchard, and Collins? Is it un- 


| 


der those of D’Alembert, Diderot, St. Lambert, 
and Duclos, that we believe in vampires, and that 
the reverend father Dom Calmet, benedictine 
priest of the congregation of St. Vannes and St. 
Hidulphe, abbé of Senon,—an abbey of’ a hun- 
dred thousand livres a year, in the neighborhood 
of two other abbeys of the same revenue,—has 
printed and reprinted the history of vampires, 
with the approbation of the Sorbonne, signed 
Mareilli? 

These vampires were corpses, who went out of 
their graves at night to suck the blood of the liv- 
ing, either at their throats or stomachs, after 
which they returned to their cemeteries. "The 
persons so sucked waned, grew pale, and fell into 
consumptions; while the sucking corpses grew 
fat, got rosy, and enjoyed an excellent appetite. 
It was in Poland,-Hungary, Silesia, Moravia, 
Austria, and Lorraine, that the dead made this 
good cheer. We never heard speak of vampires 
in London, nor even at Paris. I confess, that in 
both these cities there were stock-jobbers, brokers, 
and men of business, who sucked the blood of the 
people in broad day-light; but they were not dead, 
though corrupted. ‘These true suckers lived not 
in cemeteries, but in-very agreeable palaces. 

Who would believe, that we derive the idea of 
vampires from Greece? Not from the Greece of 
Alexander, Aristotle, Plato, Epicurus and De- 
mosthenes; but from christian Greece, unfor- 
tunately schismatic. 

For a long time, christians of the Greek rite 
have imagined that the bodies of christians ef the 
Latin church, buried in Greece, do not decay, 
because they are excommunicated. ‘This is pre- 
cisely the contrary, idea to that of we christians 
of the Latin church, who believe that corpses 
which do not corrupt are marked with the seal of 
eternal beatitude. So much so, indeed, that when 
we have paid a hundred thousand crowns to 
Rome, to give them a saint’s brevet, we adore 
them with the worship of ‘dulia.? 

‘The Greeks are persuaded that these dead are 
sorcerers; they call then~ ‘ broucolacas,’ or 
‘yroucolacas,’ according as they pronounce the 
second letter of the alphabet. ‘The Greek corpses 
go into houses to suck the blood of little children, 
to eat the supper of fathers and mothers, drink 
their wine, and break all the furniture. They 
can only be put to rights by burning them when 
they are caught. But the precaution must be 
taken of not putting them into the fire until after 
their hearts are torn out, which must be burned 
separately. 

The celebrated Tournefort, sent into the Le- 
vant by Louis XIV., as well as so many other 
virtuosos,* was witness of all the acts attributed 
to one of these ‘broucolacas,’? and to this cere- 
mony. 

After slander, nothing is communicated more 
promptly than superstition, fanaticism, sorcery, 
and tales of those raised from the dead. There 
were broucolacas in Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
some among the Polanders, who are of the Rom- 
ish church. This superstition being absent, they 
acquired it, and it went through all the east of 
Germany. Nothing was spoken of but vampires, 


* Tournefort, vol. i. page 155, and following. 
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from 1730 to 1735; they were laid in wait for, 
their hearts torn out and burned. 'They resem- 
bled the ancient martyrs—the more they were 
burned, the more they abounded. 

Finally, Calmet became their historian, and 
treated vampires as he treated the Old and New 
Testament, by relating faithfully all that has been 
said before him. 

The most curious things, in my opinion, were 
the verbal suits juridically conducted, concerning 
the dead who went from their tombs to suck the 
litle boys and girls of their neighborhood. Cal- 
mict relates, that in Hungary two officers delegat- 
ed by the emperor Charles VI. assisted by the 
hailiff of the place and an executioner, held an 
inquest on a vampire, who had been dead. six 
weeks and who sucked all the neighborhood. 
They found him in his coffin, fresh and jolly, with 
his eyes open, and asking for food. ‘The bailiff 
passed his sentence; the executioner tore out the 
vampire’s heart, and burned it, after which he 
feasted no more. ; 

Who, after this, dares to doubt of the resusci- 
tated dead, with which our ancient legends are 
filled, and of all the miracles related by Bollan- 
dis, and the sincere and revered Dom Ruin- 
arts 

You will find stories of vampires in the Jewish 
Letters of D’Argens, whom the jesuit authors of 
the journal of ‘Trevoux have accused of believ- 
ing nothing. It should be observed how they tri- 
umph in the history of the vampire of Hungary; 
how they thanked God and the virgin for having 
at last converted this poor D’Argens, the cham- 
berlain of a king who did not believe in vam- 
pires. ‘° Behold,” said they, ‘this famous unbe- 
levers who dared to throw doubts on the appear- 
ance of the angel to the holy virgin; on the star 
which conducted the magi; on the cure of the 
possessed; on the immersion of two thousand 
swine into a lake; on an eclipse of the sun at the 
full moon; on the resurrection of the dead who 
walked in Jerusalem;—his heart is softened, his 
mind is enlightened: he believes in vampires.”’ 

There no longer remained any question, but to 
examine whether all these dead were raised by 
their own virtue, by the power of God, or by that 
of the devil. Several great theologians of Lor- 
raine, of Moravia, and Hungary, displayed their 
opinions and their science. ‘They related all that 
St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, and so many other 
saints, had most unintelligibly said on the living 
and the dead. ‘They related all the miracles of 
St. Stephen, which are found in the seventh book 
of the works of St. Augustin. This is one of the 
most curious of them:—In the city of Aubzal in 
Africa, a young man was crushed to death by the 
ruins of a wall; the widow immediately invoked 
St. Stephen, to whom she was very much devot- 
ed. St. Stephen raised him. He was asked 
what he had seen in the other world. Sirs, said 
he, when my soul quitted my body, it met an in- 
finity of souls, who asked it more questions about 
this world than you do on the other. I went I 
know not whither, when I met St. Stephen, who 
said to me, Give back that which thou hast re- 
ecived. I answered, What should I give back? 
you have given me nothing. He repeated three 
times, Give back that which thou hast received. 


Then I comprehended that he spoke of the credo: 


VELETRI. 


I repeated my credo to him, and suddenly he rais- 
ed me. 

Above all, they quoted the stories related by 
Sulpicius Severus, in the life of St. Martin. 
They proved that St. Martin, with sonie others, 
raised up a condemned soul. 

But all these stories, however true they might. 
be, had nothing in common with the vampires 
who rose to suck the blood of their neighbors, and 
afterwards replaced themselves in their coffins. 
They looked if they could not find in the Old 
‘Testament, or in the mythology, some vampire 
whom they could quote as an example; but they 
found none. It was proved, however, that the 
dead drank and ate, since in so many ancient na- 
tions food was placed on their tombs. 

The difficulty was to know whether it was the 
soul or the body of the dead which ate. It was 
decided that it was both. Delicate and unsub- 
stantial things, as sweetmeats, whipped cream, 
and melting fruits, were for the soul, and roast 
beef and the like were for the body. 

The kings of Persia were, said they, the first 
who caused themselves to be served with viands 
after their death. Almost all the kings of the 
present day imitate them, but they are the monks 
who eat their dinner and supper, and drink their 
wine. ‘Thus, properly speaking, kings are not 
vampires: the true vampires are the monks, who 
eat at the expense of both kings and people. 

It is very true, that St. Stanislaus, who had 
bought a considerable estate from a Polish gen- 
tleman, and not paid him for it, being brought 
before king Boleslas, by his heirs, raised up the 
gentleman; but this was solely to get quittance. 
It is not said that he gave a single glass of wine 
to the seller, who returned to the other world 
without having eaten ordrunk. They afterwards 
treated of the grand question, whether a vampire 
could be absolved who died excommunicated, 
which comes more to the point. 

I am not profound enough in theology to give 
my opinion on this subject, but I would willingly 
be for absolution, because in all doubtful affairs 
we should take the mildest part. 


Odia restringenda, favores ampliandi. 


The result of all this is, that a great part of 
Europe has been infested with vampires for five 
or six years, and that there are now no more; 
that we have had convulsionaries in France for 
twenty years, and that we have them no longer; 
that we have had demoniacs for seventeen bhun- 
dred years, but have them no longer; that the 
dead have been raised ever since the days of Hip- 
polytus, but that they are raised no longer; and 
lastly, that we have had jesuits in Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and the two Sicilies, but that we 
have them no longer.* 


VELETRI, 
Al small Town of Umbria, nine leagues from 
Rome; and, incidentally, of the Divinity of 
; Augustus. 
Toss who love the study of history are glad 
to understand by what title a citizen of Veletri 


* The latter are in existence again, and it will not be 
their fuult if the rest of the series do not followx—T. 


VENALITY. VENICE; AND, INCIDENTALLY, OF LIBERTY. 


governed an empire, which extended from mount 

aurus to mount Atlas, and from the Euphrates 
to the western ocean. It was not as perpetual 
dictator; this title had been too fatal to Julius 
Cesar, and Augustus bore it only eleven days. 
‘Phe fear of perishing like his predecessor, and 
the counsels of Agrippa, induced him to take 
other measures: he insensibly concentrated in his 
own person all the dignities of the republic. 
‘Yhirteen consulates, the tribunate renewed in his 
favor every ten years, the name of prince of 
the senate, that of imperator, which at first signi- 
fied only the general of an army, but to which it 
was known how to bestow a more extensive signi- 
fication,—such were the titles which appeared to 
legitimate his power. 

The senate lost nothing by his honors, but pre- 
served even its most extensive rights. Augustus 
divided with it all the provinces of the empire, 
but retained the principal for himself: finally, he 
was master of the public treasury and the sol- 
diery, and in fact sovereign. 

What is more strange, Julius Cesar having 
been enrolled among the gods after his death, 
Augustus was ordained God while living. It is 
true he was not altogether a god in Rome, but he 
was so in the provinces, where he had temples 
and priests. ‘The abbey of Ainai at Lyons was a 
fine temple of Augustus. Horace says to him— 


Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras. 


That is to say, among the Romans existed court- 
jiers so finished, as to have small altars in their 
houses dedicated to Augustus. He was therefore 
cunonised during his life, and the name of god 
(divus) became the title or nickname of all the 
succeeding emperors. Caligula constituted him- 
self a god without difficulty, and was worshipped 
in the temple of Castor and Pollux: his statue 
was placed between those of the twins, and they 
sacrificed to him peacocks, pheasants, and Nu- 
midian fowls, until! they ended by immolating 
himself. Nero bore the name of god, before he 
was condemned by the senate to suffer the pun- 
ishment of a slave. 

We are not to imagine that the name of ‘ god’ 
signified, in regard to these monsters, that which 
we understand by it: the blasphemy could not be 
carried quite so far. ‘Divus’ precisely answers 
to ‘sanetus.? The Augustan list of proscriptions, 
and the filthy epigram against Fulvia, are not the 
productions of a divinity, = , 

There were twelve conspiracies against this 
vod, if we include the pretended plot of Cinna; 
but none of them succeeded; and of all the 
wretches who have usurped divine houors, Au- 
gustus was doubtless the most fortunate. It was 
he, indeed, who actually terminated the Roman 
republic; for Cesar was dictator only six months, 
and Augustus reigned forty years. It was during 
his reign that manners changed with the govern- 
ment. The armies, formerly composed of the 
Roman legions and people of Italy, were 1n the 
end made up from all the barbarians, who na- 
turally enough placed emperors of their own 
country on the throne. : 

In the third century, they raised up thirty ty- 
rants at one time, of whom some were natives 
of Transylvania, others of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany. Dioclesian was the son of a Dalma- 
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tian slave; Maximian Hercules, a peasant of Sir- 
mik; and ‘Theodosius, a native of Spain—not then 
civilised. 

We know how the Roman empire was finally 
destroyed; how the 'Turks have subjugated one 
half, and how the name of the other still subsists 
among the Marcomans on the shores of the Dan- 
ube. ‘The most singular of all its revolutions 
however, and the most astonishing of all specta- 
cles, is the manner in which its capital is governed 
and inhabited at this moment. 


VENALITY. 

Tue forger of whom we have so much spoken, 
who made the testamerft of cardinal Richelieu, 
says in chapter iv.—‘‘ That it would be much bet- 
ter to allow venality and the ‘droit annuel’ to 
contmue to exist, than to abolish these two es- 
tablishments, which are not to be changed sud- 
denly without shaking the state.” 

All France repeated, and believed they repeated 
after cardinal Richelieu, that the sale of’ offices 
of judicature was very advantageous. 

The abbé de St. Pierre was the first who, still 
believing that the pretended testament was the 
cardinal’s, dared to say in his observation on chap- 
ter iv.—* The cardinal engaged himself on a bad 
subject, in maintaining that the sale of places can 
be advantageous to the state. {t is true, that 
it is not possible to otherwise reimburse all the 
charges.” 

‘Thus this abuse appeared to everybody, not 
only irreformable, but useful. ‘They were so ac- 
customed to this opprobriuin that they did not 
feel it; it seemed eternal; yet a single man in a 
few months has overthrown it. 

Let us therefore repeat, that all may be done, 
all may be corrected; that the great fault of al- 
most all who govern, is having but half wills and 
half means. If Peter the Great had not willed 
strongly, two thousand leagues of country would 
still be barbarous. 

How can we give water in Paris to thirty thou- 
sand houses* which want it How can we pay 
the debts of the state? How can we throw oft 
the dreaded tyranny of a foreign power, which is 
not a power, and to which we pay the first fruits 
as atribute? Dare to wish it, and you will arrive 
at your object more easily than you extirpated the 
jesuits, and purged the theatre of petitsmaitres. 


VENICE; 
AND, INCIDENTALLY, OF LIBERTY. 

No power can reproach the Venitians with 
having acquired their liberty by revolt; none can 
say to them, I have freed you—here is the di- 
ploma of your manumission. 


* Since the restoration of the Bourbons, a body of 
capitalists, many of whom were English, sought to ob- 
tain ministerial protection, to serve Paris with water; but 
it being found that the pipes must necessarily be furnish- 
ed by this country, national feelings were allowed to in- 
terfere, and Voltaire’s hint is unattended to at this hour. 
The silly water-works at Versailles were once the source 
of Parisian pride; how much more would Louis XIV, 
have done for his subjects, by conveying the water into 
their houses!—T. : 


$7A VERSE. 

They have not usurped their rights, as Ceesar 
usurped empire, or as so many bishops, com- 
mencing with that of Rome, have usurped royal 
rights. They are lords of Venice (if we dare use 
the audacious comparison) as God is lord of the 
earth, because he founded it. 

Attila, who never took the title of the scourge 
of God, ravaged Italy. He has as much right to 
do so, as Charlemagne the Austrasian, Arnold the 
Corinthian bastard, Guy duke of Spoleto, Beren- 
ger marquis of Friuli, or the bishops who wished 
to make themselves sovereigns of it. 

In this time of military and ecclesiastical rob- 
beries, Attila passed as a vulture, and the Veni- 
tians saved themselves in the sea as kingfishers, 
which none assist or protect; they make their nest 
in the midst of the waters, they enlarge it, they 
people it, they defend it, they enrich it. I ask if 
it is possible to imagine a more just possession? 
Our father Adam, who is supposed to have lived 
in that fine country of Mesopotamia, was not more 
justly lord and gardener of terrestrial paradise. 

I have read the “ Squittinio della liberta di Ve- 
nezia,” and I am indignant at it. 

What! Venice could not be originally free, be- 
catise the Greek emperors, superstitious, weak, 
wicked, and barbarous, said—This new town has 
been builded on our ancient territory; and be- 
cause a German having the title of Emperor of 
the West, says-—-This town being in the west, is 
of our domain? P 

It seems to me like a flying fish, pursued at 
once by a falcon and a shark, but which escapes 
both.* 

Sannazarius was very right in saying, in com- 
paring Rome and Venice— 


Ulam homines dices, hance possuisse Deos. 


Rome lost, by Cesar, at the end of five hun- 
dred years, its hiberty acquired by Brutus. Venice 
has preserved her’s for eleven centuries, and J 
hope she will always do so.t f 

Genoa! why dost thou boast of showing the 
grant of a Berenger, who gave thee privileges in 
the year 953? We know that concessions of 
privileges are but titles of servitude. And this is 
a fine title! the charter of a passing tyrant, who 
was never properly acknowledged in Italy, and 
who was driven from it two years after the date 
of the charter! 

The true charter of liberty is independence, 
maintained by force. It is with the point of the 
sword, that diplomas should be signed securing 
this natural prerogative. ‘Thou hast lost, more 
than once, thy privilege and thy strong box, since 
1748" it is necessary to take care of both.t Happy 
Helvetia! to what charter owest thou thy liberty? 
"Yo thy courage, thy firmness, and thy mountains. 
—But I am thy emperor. But I will have thee 


* The shark has finally devoured it.—T’, 

+ The futility of this wish is now a matter of fact, and 
without feeling much for Venitian government, the man- 
ner is a violent human outrage.—T, 

{ Both are gone; nor is the loss unconnected with 
British feelings, and transactions. The proclamation of 
a British general is on record, as also the diplomacy of 
possibly the only English minister that ever lived, who 
thought it necessary to apologise for the comparative lib- 
erty of his country as an usage’—T. 


VIANDS. 


be so no longer.—Thy fathers have been the 
slaves of my fathers. It is for that reason that 
their children will not serve thee.—But I have the 
right attached to my dignity. And we have the 
right of nature.* 

When had the Seven United Provinces this 
incontestable right? At the moment in which 
they were united; and from that time Philip If. 
was the rebel. What a great man was William, 
prince of Orange: he found them slaves, and he 
made them free men! 

Why is liberty so rare? 

Because it is the first of blessings. 


~ 


VERSE. 


Ir is easy to write in prose, but very difficult to 
bea poet. More than one ‘ prosateur’ has affected 
to despise poetry; in reference to which pro- 
pensity, we may call to mind the bon-mot of 
Montaigne: “ We cannot attain to poetry; let us 
revenge ourselves by abusing it.” 

We have already remarked, that Montesquieu, 
being unable to succeed in verse, professed, in his 
Persian Letters, to discover no merit in Virgil or 
Horace. The eloquent Bossuet endeavored to 
make verses, but they were detestable; he took 
care however not to declaim against great poets. 

Fénélon scarcely made better verses than Bos- 
suet, but knew by heart all the fine poetry of an- 
tiquity. His mind was full of it, and he continu- 
ally quotes it in his letters. 

It appears to me, that there never existed a 
truly eloquent man, who did not love poetry. [| 
will simply cite, for example, Cesar and Cicero; 
the one composed a tragedy on C&dipus, and we 
have pieces of poetry by the latter which might 
pass among the best that preceded Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Horace.t 

A certain abbé Trublet has printed that he can- 
not read a poem at once from beginning to end. 
Indeed, Mr. Abbé! but what can we read, what 
can we understand, what can we do, for a long 
time together, any more than poetry? 


VIANDS. 


Forbidden Viands, Dangerous Viands.—A shart 
Examination of Jewish and Christian Precepts, 
and of those of the Ancient Philosophers. 


Vianpb comes no doubt from Victus,—that which 
nourishes and sustains life: from victus was form- 
ed viventia; from viventia, viand. This word 
should be applied to all that is eaten, but by the 
caprice of all languages, the custom has prevailed 
of refusing this denomination to bread, milk, rice, 
pulses, fruits, and fish, and of giving it only to 
terrestrial animals. ‘This seems contrary to rea- 
son, but it is the fancy of all languages, and of 
those who formed them. 


* This is the language of nature and common sense: 
had the Spaniards put it forth manfully, they might have 
fared better; worse than their present fate they could 
scarcely have encountered.—T, ; 

t+ Here Voltaire proceeds to a long verbal examination 
of the construction of French verses, which would not in 
the slightest degree interest any reader out of France, or 
in translation; or possibly within France at the present 
moment.—T, 


VIRTUE. 


Some of the first christians made a scruple of 
eating that which had been offered to the gods, 
of whatever nature it might be. St. Paul ap- 
proved not of this scruple. He writes to the 
Corinthians,—* Meat commendeth us not to God: 
for neither if we eat, are we the better; neither 
if we eat not, are we the worse.* He merely 
exhorts them not to eat viands immolated to the 
gods, before those brothers who might be scan- 
dalised at it. We see not, after that, why he so 
ill-treats St. Peter, and reproaches him with hav- 
ing eaten forbidden viands with the Gentiles. We 
see elsewhere, in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
Simon Peter was authorised to eat of all indiffer- 
ently; for he one day saw the firmament open, 
and a great sheet descending by the four corners 
from heaven to earth; it was covered with all 
kinds of four-footed beasts, with all kinds of birds 
and reptiles (or animals which swim) and a voice 
cried to him—* Kill and eat.’’+ 

You will remark, that Lent and fast days were 
not then instituted. Nothing is ever done, except 
by degrees. We can here say for the consolation 
of the weak, that the quarrel of St. Peter and St. 
Paul should not alarm us: saints are men. Paul 
commenced by being the jailor, and even the exe- 
cutioner, of the disciples of Jesus; Peter had de- 
nied Jesus; and we have seen that the dawning, 
suffering, militant, triumphant church, has always 
been divided, from the Exbionites to the Jesuits. 

I think that the Brachmans, so anterior to the 
Jews, might well have been divided also; but 
they were the first who imposed upon themselves 
the law of not eating any animal. As they be- 
lieved that souls passed and repassed from human 
bodies to those of beasts, they would not eat their 
relations. Perhaps their best reason was the fear 
of accustoming- men to carnage, and inspiring 
them with ferocious manners. 

We know that Pythagoras, who studied geome- 
try and morals among them, embraced this hu- 
mane doctrine, and brought it into Italy. His 
disciples followed ita very long time: the cele- 
brated philosophers, Plotinus, Jamblicus, and 
Porphyry, recommended and even practised it;— 
though it is very rare to practise what is preach- 
ed. The work of Porphyry on abstinence from 
meat, written in the middle of our third century; 
and very well translated into our language by M. 
de Burigni, is very much esteemed by the learned; 
but it has not made more disciples among us than 
the book of the physician Héquet. It is in vain 
that Porphyry proposes, as models, the Brahmins 
and Persian magi of the first class, who had a 
horror of the custom of burying the entrails of 
other creatures in our own; he is not now follow- 
ed by the fathers of La Trappe. The work of 
Porphyry is addressed to one of his ancient disci- 
ples, nated Firmus, who it is said turned _christ- 
ian, to have the liberty of eating meat and drink- 
ing wine. 

He shows Firmus, that in abstaining from meat 
and strong liquors, we preserve the health of the 
soul and body; that we live longer and more in- 
nocently. All his reflections are those of a scru- 
pulous theologian, of a rigid philosopher, and of 
a mild and sensible mind. We might think, in 


* I. Corinthians, viii. 8. 
+ Acts, x. 
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reading his work, that this great enemy of the 
church was one of its fathers. 

He speaks not of metempsychosis, but he re- 
gards animals as our brethren, because they are 
animated like ourselves; they have the same prin- 
ciples of life; they have, .as well as ourselves, 
ideas, sentiment, memory and industry. They 
want but speech; if they had it, should we dare 
to kill and eat them; should we dare to commit 
these fratricides? Where is the barbarian who 
would roast a lamb, if it conjured him by an af- 
fecting speech not to become at once am assassin, 
an anthropophagus? 

This book proves at least, that among the 
Gentiles there were philosophers of the most aus- 
tere virtue; but they could not prevail against 
butchers and gluttons. 

It is to be remarked, that Porphyry makes a 
very fine eulogium on the Essenians: he is filled 
;with veneration for them, although they some- 
times eat meat. He was for whoever was the 
most virtuous, whether Essenians, Pythagoreans, 
Stoics, or Christians. When sects are formed 
of a small number, their manners are pure; and 
|they degenerate in proportion as they become 
powerful. Lust, gaming, and luxury, then pre- 
vail, and all the virtues fly away. 


VIRTUE. 
SECTION I. 


Ir is said of Marcus Brutus, that before killing 
himself, he pronounced these words—‘‘ Oh! Vir- 
tue, I believed that thou wert something, but thou 
art only a vile phantom!” 

Thou wast right, Brutus, if thou madest virtue 
consist in being the chief of a party and the as- 
sassin of thy benefactor, of thy father, Julius 
Cesar. Hadst thou made virtue to consist only 
in doing good to those who depended on thee, 
thou wouldest not have called it a phantom, or 
have killed thyself in despair. 

1 am very virtuous, says a miserable excrement 
of theology: I possess the four cardinal virtues 
and the three theological ones. An honest man 
asks him,—What are the cardinal virtues? The 
other answers,—They are fortitude, prudence, 
temperance, and justice. 

HONEST MAN. 

If thou art just, thou hast said all. Thy forti- 
tude, prudence, and temperance, are useful qual- 
ities: if thou possessest them, so much the better 
for thee; but if thou art just, so much the better 
for others. It is not sufficient to be just; thor 
shouldest be beneficent; this is being truly cardi-- 
nal. And thy theological virtues, what are they ? 

THEOLOGIAN, 

Faith, hope, and charity. 

HONEST MAN, 

Is there virtue in believing? If that which thou 
believest seems to thee to be true, there is no 
merit in believing it; if it seems to thee to be 
false, it is impossible for thee to believe it. 

Hope should no more be a virtue than fear; we 
fear and we hope, according to what is promised 
or threatened us. As to charity, is it not that 
which the Greeks and Romans understood by 
humanity—love of your neighbor? ‘This love is 
nothing, if it does not act; beneficence is there- 
fore the only true virtue. 
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THEOLOGIAN. 

What a fool! Yes, truly, I shall trouble my- 
self to serve men, if I get nothing in return! 
Every trouble merits payment, I pretend to do 
no good action, except to insure myself paradise. 


Quis enim virtutem amplectitur, ipsam 
Pramia si tollas ? JUVENAL, sat. xX. 


For, if the gain you take away, 
‘To virtue who will homage pay ? 


HONEST MAN. 

Ah! good sir, that is to say, that if you did not 
hope for paradise, or fear hell, you would never 
do a good action. You quote me lines from Ju- 
venal, to prove to me that you have only your in- 
terest in view. Racine could at least show you, 
that even in this world we might find our recom- 
pense, while waiting for a better:— 


TRANSLATED. 
How great his pleasure who can justly say, 
All at this moment either bless or love me; 
The people at my name betray no fear, 
Nor in their plaints does Heav’n e’er hear of me! 
Their enmity ne’er makes them fly my presence, 
But every heart springs out at my approach! 
Such were your pleasures! 


. 


Believe me, doctor, there are two things which 
deserve to be loved for themselves,—God and 
Virtue. 
THEOLOGIAN. 
Ah! sir, you are a Fénélonist. 
HONEST MAN, 
Yes, doctor. 
THEOLOGIAN. 
{ will inform against you at the tribunal of 
Meaux. 
HONEST MAN, 
Go, and inform! 


SECTION II. 


What is virtue? Beneficence towards your 
neighbor. Can I call virtue anything but that 
which does good? Iam indigent, thou art liberal. 
i am in danger, thou succorest me. I am de- 
ceived, thou tellest me the truth. Iam neglected, 
*bou consolest me. I am ignorant, thou teachest 
me. I can easily call thee virtuous, but what 
will become of the cardinal and theological vir- 
tues? Some will remain in the schools. 

What signifies it to me whether thou art tem- 
perate? It is a precept of health, which thou 
observest; thou art the better for it; 1 congratu- 
iate thee on it. ‘Thou hast faith and hope; I con- 
gratulate thee still more; they will procure thee 
eternal life. ‘Thy theological virtues are celestial 
gifts; thy cardinal ones are excellent qualities, 
wwhich serve to guide thee; but they are not vir- 
ues in relation to thy neighbor. The prudent 
man does himself good; the virtuous one does it 
to,other men. St. Paul was right in telling thee, 
that charity ranks above faith and hope. 

But how! wilt thou admit of no other virtues 
than those which are useful to thy neighbor ?— 
How can L admit any others? We live in society; 
there is therefore nothing truly good for us. but 
that which does good to society. A hermit will 
be sober, pious, and dressed in sackeloth:—very 
well; he will be holy; but I will not call him vir- 
tuous until he shall have done some act of virtue 


VISION. 


by which men may have profited. Whilst he is 
alone, he is neither beneficent nor the contrary; 
he is nobody tous. If St. Bruno had made peace 
in families, if he had assisted the indigent, he had 
been virtuous; having fasted and prayed in soli- 
tude, he is only a saint. Virtue between men 13 
a commerce of good actions: he who has no part 
in this commerce, must not be reckoned. If this 
saint were in the world, he would doubtless do 
good, but whilst he is not in the world, we have 
no reason to give him the name of virtuous: he 
will be good for himself, and not for us. 

But, say you, if a hermit is gluttonous, drunken, 
given up to a secret debauch with himself, he is 
vicious; he is therefore virtuous, if he has the 
contrary qualities. I cannot agree to this: he is 
a very vile man, if he has the faults of which you 
speak; but he is not vicious, wicked, or punish- 
able by society, to which his infamies do no harm. 
It may be presumed, that if he re-enters society, 
he will do evil to it; he then will be very vicious; 
and it is even more probable that he will be a 
wicked man, than it is certain that the other tem- 
perate and chaste hermit will be a good man; 
for in society faults augment, and good qualities 
diminish. 

A much stronger objection is made to me: Nero, 
pope Alexander VI., and other monsters of the 
kind, have performed good actions. I reply 
boldly, that they were virtuous at the time. 

Some theologians say, that the divine emperor 
Antoninus was not virtuous; that he was an infatu- 
ated stoic, who, not content with commanding > 
men, would further be esteemed by them; that he 
gave himself credit for the good which he did to 
mankind; that he was all his life just, laborious, 
beneficent, through vanity; and that he only de- 
ceived men by his virtues. To which I exclaim, 
—My God! often send us such knaves! 


VISION. 


Wuen I speak of vision, I do not mean the ad- 
mirable manner in which our eyes perceive ob- 
jects, and in which the pictures of all that we see 
are painted on the retina,—a divine picture de- 
signed according to all the laws of mathematics, 
which is consequently, like everything else, from 
the hand of the Eternal Geometrician; in spite 
of those who explain it, and who pretend to be- 
lieve, that the eye is not intended to see, the ear 
to hear, or the feet to walk. This matter has 
been so learnedly treated by so many great ge- 
niuses, that there is no further remnant to glean 
after their harvests. 

I do not pretend to speak of the heresy of 
which pope John XXII. was aceused, who pre- 
tended that saints will not enjoy beatific vision 
until after the last judgment. I give up this 
vision. 

My subject is the innumerable multitude of 
visions with which so many holy personages have 
been favored or tormented; which so many ideots 
are believed to have seen; with which so many 
knavish men and women have duped the world, 
either to get the reputation of being favored by 
heaven, which is very flattering, or to gain money, 
which is still more so to rogues in general. 

Calmet and Langlet have made ample collec- 
tions of these visions. The most interesting in 
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my opinion_is the one which has produced the 
greatest effects, since it has tended to reform three 
parts of the Swiss,—that of the young jacobin 
Yetzer, with which I have already amused my 
dear reader. This Yetzer, as you know, saw the 
Holy Virgin and St. Barbara several times, who 
informed him of the marks of Jesus Christ. You 
are not ignorant how he received, from a jacobin 
confessor, a host powdered with arsenic, and how 
the bishop of Lausanne would have had him 
burned for complaining that he was poisoned. 
You have seen, that these abominations were one 
of the causes of the misfortune which happened 
to the Bernese, of ceasing to be catholic, apos- 
tolical, and Roman. 

I am sorry that I have no visions of this conse- 
quence te tell you of. Yet you will confess, that 
the vision of the reverend father cordeliers of 
Orleans, in 1534, approaches the nearest to it, 
though still very distant. ‘The criminal process 
which it occasioned is still in manuscript in the 
library of the king of France, No. 1770. ° 

The illustrious house of St. Memin did great 
good to the convent of the cordeliers, and had 
their vault in the church. The wife of a lord of 
St. Memin, provost of Orleans, being dead, her 
husband, believing that his ancestors had suffi- 
ciently impoverished themselves by giving to the 
mouks, gave the brothers a present which did not 
appear to them considerable enough. ‘These good 
Franciscans conceived a plan for disinterring the 
deceased, to force the widower tc have her buried 
again in their holy ground, and to pay them bet- 
ter. ‘The project was not clever, for the lord of 
St. Memin would not have failed to have buried 
her elsewhere. But folly often mixes with 
knavery. 

At first the soul of the lady of St. Memin ap- 
peared only to two brothers. She said to them, 
—*I am damned, like Judas, because my hus- 
band has not given sufficient.”* The two knaves 
who related these words perceived not, that they 
must do more harm to the convent than good. 
‘The aim of the convent was to extort money from 
the lord of St. Memin, for the repose of his wife’s 
soul. Now, if madame de St. Memin was damned, 
all the money in the world could not save her. 
‘They got no more; the cordeliers lost their labor. 

At this time there was very little good sense in 
France: the nation had been brutalised by the in- 
vasion of the Franks, and afterwards by the inva- 
sion of scholastic theology; but in Orleans there 
were some persons who reasoned. If the Great 
Being permitted the soul of madame de St. Me- 
min to appear to two Franciscans, it was not 
natural, they thought, for this soul to declare it- 
self damned like Judas. ‘This comparison ap- 
peared to them to be unnatural. This lady had 
not sold our Lord Jesus Christ for thirty derniers; 
she was not hanged; her intestines had not ob- 
truded themselves; and there was not the slightest 
pretext for comparing her to Judas. ; 

''his caused suspicion; and the rumor was still 
greater in Orleans, because there were already 
heretics there who believed not in certain visions, 
and who, in admitting absurd principles, did not 
always fail to draw good conclusions. The corde- 
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liers therefore changed their battery, and put the 
lady in purgatory. 

She therefore appeared again, and declared that 
purgatory was her lot; but she demanded to be 
disinterred. It was not the custom to disinter 
those in purgatory, but they hoped, that monsieur 
St. Memin would prevent this extraordinary af- 
front, by giving money. 'This demand of being 
thrown out of the church augmented the sus- 
picions. It was well known, that souls often 
appeared, but they never demanded to be disin- 
terred. 

From this time the soul spoke no more, but it 
haunted everybody in the convent and church. 
The brother cordeliers exorcised it, Brother Pe- 
ter of Arras adopted a very awkward manner of 
conjuring it. He said to it,—If thou art the soul 
of the late madame de St. Memin, strike four 
knocks;—and the four knocks were struck. If 
thou art damned, strike six knocks;—and the six 
knocks were struck. If thou art still tormented 
in hell, because thy body is buried in holy ground, 
knock six more times;—and the other six knocks 
were heard still more distinctly. If we disinter 
thy body, and cease praying to God for thee, wilt 
thou be the less damned? Strike five knocks to 
certify it to us;—and the soul vertified it by five 
knocks.* a 

This interrogation of the soul, made by Peter 
of Arras, was signed by twenty-two cordeliers, at 
the head of which was the reverend father pro- 
vincial. This father provincial the next day asked 
it the same questions, and received the same an- 
swers. 

It will be said, that the soul having declared 
that it was in purgatory, the cordeliers should not 
have supposed that it was in hell; but it is not my 
fault if theologians contradict one another. 

The lord of St. Memin presented a request to 
the king against the father cordeliers. ‘They pre- 
sented a request on their sides; the king appointed 
judges, at the head of whom was Adrian Fumée, 
master of requests. 

The procureur-general of commission required 
that the said cordeliers should be burned, but the 
sentence only condemned them to make the 
‘amende honorable’ with a torch in their bosom, 
and to be banished from the kingdom. This sen- 
tence is of the 18th of February, 1535. 

After such a vision, it is useless to relate any 
others: they are all a species either of knavery 
or folly. Visions of the first kind ave under the 
province of justice; those of the second are either 
visions of diseased fools, or of ‘fools in good 
health. ‘[he first belong to medicine, the second 
to Bedlam. 
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Grave theologians have not failed to allege a 
specious reason, to maintain the truth of the ap- 
pearance of the cross in heaven; but we are go- 
ing to show, that these arguments are not sufh- 
ciently convincing to exclude doubt; the evulencee 
which they quote being weither persuasive nor 
according with one another. : 

Virst, they produce no witnesses but christians, 


* Extracted from a manuscript in the library of the 
oishop of Blois, Caumartin. 
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* All these particulars are detailed in the abbé Lang- 
let’s History of Apparitions and Visions. 
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the deposition of whom may be suspected, in the 
treatment of a fact which tended to-prove the di- 
vinity of their religion. How is it that no pagan 
author has made mention of this miracle, which 
was seen equally by all the army of Constantine? 
That Zozimus, who seems to have endeavored to 
diminish the glory of Constantine, has said no- 
thing of it, is not surprising; but the silence ap- 
pears very strange of the author of the panegyric 
of Constantine, pronounced in his presence at 
‘Treves, in which oration the panegyrist expresses 
himself in magnificent terms on all the war against 
Maxentius, whom this emperor had conquered. 

Another orator, who, in his panegyric, treats; 
so eloquently of the war against Maxentius, on 
the clemency which Constantine showed after 
the victory, and on the deliverance of Rome, 
says not a word on this apparition; whilst he as- 
sures us, that celestial armies were seen by all the 
Gauls, which armies, it was pretended, were sent 
to aid Constantine. 

This surprising vision has not only been un- 
known to pagan authors, but to three christian 
writers, who had the finest occasion to speak of 
them. Optatian Porphyrius mentions more than 
once the monogram of Christ, which he calls the 
celestial sign, in the panegyric of Constantine 
which he wrote in Latin verse, but nota word on 
the appearance of the cross in the sky. 

Lactantius says nothing of it in his treatise on 
the Death of Persecutors, which he composed 
towards the year 314, two years after the vision 
of which we speak; yet he must have been per- 
fectly informed of all that regards Constantine, 
having been tutor to Crispus, the son of this 
prince. He merely relates,* that Constantine 
was commanded, ina dream, to put the divine, 
image of the cross on the bucklers of his soldiers, 
and to give up war; but in relating a dream, the 
truth of which had no other support than the evi-) 
dence of the emperor, he passes in silence over a 
prodigy to which all the army were witnesses. 

Further, Husebius of Caesarea himself, who has 
given the example to all other christian historians 
on the subject, speaks net of this wonder, in thei 
whole course of his Keclesiastical History, though 
he enlarges much on the exploits of Constantine, 
against Maxentius. It is only in his life of this 
emperor that he expresses hitnself in these terms: 
—‘‘ Constantine resolved to adore the god of 
Constantius; his father implored the protection 
of this god against Maxentius. Whilst he was 
praying, he had a wonderful vision, which would 
appear incredible, if related by another; but since 
the victorious emperor has himself related it to 
us, who wrote this hixtory; and that, after having 
been long known to this prince, and enjoying a 
share in his good graces, the emperor confirming | 
what he said by oath,—who could doubt it? par- 
ticularly since the event has confirmed the truth 
of it, 

* He affirmed, that in the afternoon, when the 
gun set, he saw a luminous cross above it, with 
this inscription in Greek,—< By this sign, con- 
quer:’ that this appearance astonished him ex- 
tremely, as well as all the soldiers who followed 
him, who were witnesses of the miracle; that 
* Chap. xliv. 
7 Book i. chap. xxviil, xxxi. and xxxii. 


‘that in a dream. 
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whilst his mind was fully occupied with this 
vision, and he sought to penetrate the sense of it, 
the night being come, Jesus Christ appeared to 
him during his sleep, with the same sign which 
he had shown to him in the air in the day-time, 
and commanded him to make a standard of the 
same form, and to bear it in his battles, to secure 
him from danger. Constantine, rising at break 
of day, related to his friends the vision which he 
had beheld, and, sending for goldsmiths and Japi- 
daries, he sat in the midst of them, explained to 
them the figure of the sign which he had seen, 
and commanded them to make a similar one of 
gold and jewels; and we remember having some- 
times seen it.” 

Eusebius afterwards adds, that Constantine, 
astonished at so admirable a vision, sent for christ- 
ian priests; and that, instructed by them, he ap- 
plied himself to reading our sacred books, and 
concluded that he ought to adore with a profound 
respect the God who appeared to him. 

How can we conceive, that so admirable a 
vision, seen by so many millions of people, and 
so calculated to justify the truth of the christian 
religion, could be unknown to Eusebius, an his- 
torian so careful in seeking ali that could contri- 
bute to do honor to christianity, as even to quote 
profane monuments falsely, as we have seen in 
the article Eciiese? And how can we persuade 
ourselves, that he was not informed of it, until 
several years after, by the sole evidence of Con- 
stantine? Were there no christians in the army, 
who publicly made a glory of having seen such a 
prodigy? Had they so little interest in their cause, 
as to keep silence on so great a miracle? Ought 
we to be astonished, after that, that Gelasius, one 
of the successors of Eusebius, in the siege of 
Cvesarea in the fifth century, has said that many 
people suspected that it was only a fable, invent- 
ed in favor of the christian religion ?* 

This suspicion will become much stronger, if 
we take notice how little the witnesses agree on 
the circumstances of this marvellous appearance. 
Almost all affirm, that the cross was seen by Con- 
stantine and all his army; and Gclasius speaks 
of Constantine alone. ‘They differ on the time 
of the vision. Philostorgius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, of which Photius has preserved us the 
extract, says,} that it was when Constantine gain- 
ed the victory over Maxentius; others pretend 
that it was before, when Constantine was making 
preparations for attacking the tyrant, and was on 
his march with his army. Arthemius, quoted by 
Metaphrastus and Surius, mentions the 20th of 
October, and says that it was at noon; others 
speak of the afternoon at sun-set. 

Authors do not agree better even on the vision: 
the greatest number acknowledged hut one, and 
‘There is only Eusebius, follow- 
ed by Philostorgius and Socrates,{ who speak of 
two; the one that Constantine saw in the day 
time, and the other which he saw ina dream, 
tending to confirm the first. Nicephorus Callis- 
tus reckons three. |] 

The inscription offers new differences: Euse- 


* Hist. of the Acts of the Council of Nice, chap. iv. 
+ Book i. chap. vii. 

+ Eccles. Hist. b. i, chap. il. 

|| Idem, b. vill. ch. tik. 
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bius says, that it was in Greek characters, while 
others speak not of it. According to Philostor- 
gius and Nicephorus, it was in Latin characters; 
others say nothing about it, and seem by their re- 
lation to suppose that the characters were Greek. 
Philostorgius eflirms, that the inscription was 
formed by an assemblage of stars; Arthemius 
says, that the letters were golden. ‘The author 
quoted by Photius,* represents them as composed 
of the same luminous matter as the cross; and 
according to Sosomenes,f it had no inscription, 
and they were angels who said to Constantine,— 
** By this sign gain the victory.” 

Finally, the relation of historians is opposed on 
the consequences of this vision. If we take that 
of Eusebius, Constantine, aided by God, easily 
gained the victory over Maxentius; but according 
to Lactantius, the victory was much disputed. 
He even says that the troops of Maxentius had 
some advantage, before Constantine made his 
army approach the getes of Rome. If we may 
believe Kusebius and Sosomenes, from this epoch 
Constantine was always victorious, and opposed 
the salutary sign of the cross to his enemies, as 
an impenetrable rampart. However, a christian 
author, of whom M. de Valois has collected some 
fragments, at the end of Ammianus Marcellinus,t 
—relates, that in the two battles given to Licinius 
by Constantine, the victory was doubtful, and that 
Constantine was even slightly wounded in the 
thigh; and Nicephorus|| says, that after the first 
ap arition, he twice combatted the Byzantines, 
without opposing the cross to them, and would 
not even have remembered it, if he had not lost 
nine thousand men, and had the same vision 
twice more. In the first, the stars were so ar- 
ranged that they formed these words of a psalm,§ 
“© Call upon me in the day of trouble. I will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me;” and the 
last, much clearer and more brilliant still, bore, 
—‘ By this sign thou shalt vanquish all thy eue- 
mies.” 

Philostorgius affirms, that the vision of the 
cross, and the victory gained over Maxentius, de- 
termined Constanstine to embrace the christian 
faith; but Rufinus, who has translated the Eccle- 
siastical History of Eusebius into Latin, says that 
he already favored christianity, and honored the 
true God. Jt is however known, that he did not 
receive baptism until a few days before his death, 
as is expressly said by Philostorgius,{ St. Atha- 
nasius,** St. Ambrose,ft St. Jerome,tt Socrates, |\|| 
"Theodoret,§§ and the author of the Chronicle of 
Alexandria.11 ‘This custom, then common, was 
ounded on the belief that, baptism effacing all 
the sins of him who received it, he died certain 
of his salvation. 


* Bibl. folio 56. 
+ Eccles. Hist. b. i. chap. iii. 
+ Pages 473 and 475. 
ll Book vii. chap. xlvii. 
 § Psalm xlix. verse 16. 
1 Book vi. chap. vi. 
** Page 917 on the Synod. 
+f Oration on the Death of Theodosius. 
tf Chron. year 337. 
{Book ii. chap. xvii. 
~ §§ Chap. xxxii. 
TT Page 684. 
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We might confine ourselves to these general 
reflections, but by superabundance of right we 
will discuss the authority of Kusebius, as a his- 
torian, and that of Constantine and Arthemius, 
as ocular witnesses. 

As to Arthemius, we think that he ought not to 
be placed in the rank of ocular witnessess; his 
discourse being founded only on his Acts, related 
by Metaphrastus, a fabulous author,—Acts which 
Baronius pretends it was wrong to impeach, at 


ithe same tine that he confesses that they are in- 


terpolated, 

As to the speech of Constantine, related by Eu- 
scbius, it is indisputably an astonishing thing, that 
this emperor feared that he should not be believed 
unless he made oath; and that Eusebius has not 
supported his evidence by that of any of the of- 
ficers or soldiers of the army. But without here 
adopting the opinion of some scholars, who doubt 
whether Eusebius is the author of the life of 
Constantine,—is he not an author who, in this 
work, bears throughout the character of a pane- 
gyrist rather than that of a historian? Is he not 
a writer who has carefully suppressed all which 
could be disadvantageous to his hero? Ina word, 
does he not show his partiality, when he says, in 
his Ecclesiastical History, speaking of Maxentius, 
that having usurped the sovereign power at Rome, 
to flatter the people he feigned at first to profess 
the christian religion? As if it was impossible 
for Constantine to make use of such a feint, and 
to pretend this vision, just as Licinius, some time 
after, to encourage his soldiers against Maximian, 
pretended that an angel in a dream had dictated 
a prayer to him, which he must repeat with his 
army. 

How could Eusebius really have the effrontery 
to call a prince a christian who caused the temple 
of Concord to be rebuilded at his own expense, 
as is proved by an inscription, which was read in 
the time of Lelio Geraldi, in the temple of La- 
tran? <A prince who caused his son Crispus, al- 
ready honored with the title of Cesar, to perish 
on a slight suspicion of having commerce with 
Fausta, his stepmother; who caused this same 
Fausta, to whom he was indebted for the pre- 
servation of his life, to be suffocated in an over- 
heated bath; who caused the emperor Maximian 


Hercules, his adopted father, to be strangled; who 
took away the life of the young Licinius, his 
nephew, who had already displayed very good 
qualities; and in short, who dishonored himself 
by so many murders, that the consul Ablavius 
called his times Neronian? We might add, that 
much dependence should not be placed on the 
oath of Constantine, since he had not the least 
seruple in perjuring himself, by causing Licinius 
to be strangled, to whom he had promised his life 
upon oath. F.usebius passes in silence over all 
the actions of Constantine which are related Ly 
Eutropius,* Zozimus,t Orosius,t St. Jerome, 
and Aurelius Victor.§ 

After this, have we not reason to conclude, that 
the pretended appearance of the cross in the sky 
is only a fraud which Constantine imagined to 
favor the success of his ambitious enterprises” 


+ Book ii. chap. 29. 


* Book x. chap. 4 
|) Chron. year 321 


+ Book vii. chap. 28. 
.§ Epitome, chap. 1. 
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The medals of this prince and of his family, 
which are found in Banduri, and in the work en- 
titled ‘“Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum ;” 
the triumphal arch of which Baronius * speaks, in 
the inscription of which the senate and the Ro- 
man people said, that Constantine, by the direc- 
tion of the Divinity, had rid the republic of the 
tyrant Mexentius, and of all his faction; finally, the 
statue which Constantine himself caused to be 
erected at Rome, holding a lance terminating in 
the form of a cross, with this inscription (as re- 


lated by Kusebius:)t “ By this saving sign I have! 


delivered your city from the yoke of tyranny ;”— 
all this, I say, only proves the immoderate pride of 
this artificial prince, who would everywhere spread 
the noise of his pretended dream, and perpetuate 
the recollection of it. 

Yet, to excuse Eusebius, we must compare him 
to a bishop of the seventeenth century, whom La 
Bruyere hesitated not to call a father of the church. 
Bossuet, at the same time that he fell so unmer- 
cifully on the visions of the elegant and sensible 
Fénélon, commented himself, in the funeral ora- 
tion of Anne of Gonzaga of Cleves, on the two 
visions which worked the conversion of the prin- 
cess Palatine. It was an admirable dream, says 
this prelate: she thought that walking alone in a 
forest, she met with a blind man in a small cell. 
She comprehended that a sense is wanting to the 
incredulous as well as to the blind; and at the 
same time, in the midst of so mysterious a dream, 
she applied the fine comparison of the blind man 
to the truths of religion and of the other life. 

In the second vision, God continued to instruct 
her, as he did Joseph and Solomon; and during 
the drowsiness which the trouble caused her, he 
put this parable into her mind, so similar to that 
in the gospel :{—she saw that appear which Jesus 
Christ has not disdained to give us as an image 
of his tenderness—a hen become a mother, anx- 
ious round the little ones which she conducted. 
One of them having strayed, our invalid saw it 
swallowed by a hungry dog. She ran and tore 
the innocent animal away from him. At the 
same time a voice cried from the other side, that 
she must give it back to the ravisher.|} No, said 
she, I will never give it back. At this moment 
she awakened, and the explanation of the figure 
which had been shown to her, presented itself 
to her mind in an instant.§ 
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Fo make a vow for life, is to make oneself a 
slave. How can this worst of all slavery be al- 
lowed in a country in which slavery is pro- 
scribed ? 

‘To promise to God by an oath, that from the 
age of fifteen until death, we will be a jesuit, 
jwcobin, or capuchin, is to affirm that we will al- 


* Vol. ili. page 296. 

t Book 1. chap. 4. 

t St. Matthew, c. xxiii, v. 37. 

i! ‘The author has given this strange dream still more 
eyemnstantially in a previous article, 

§ We give this formal refutation of a flagrant piece of 
imposuire, in deference to the original; although with a 
very sight notion of the necessity of any such exposure 
to the English reader.—'T. 
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ways think like a capuchin, a jacobin, or a jesuit. 
It is very pleasant to proniise for the whole life 
that which no man can certainly ensure from 
night to morning! ; 

How can governments bave been such enemies 
to themselves, and so absurd, as to authorise citi- 
zens to alienate their liberty at an age when they 
are not allowed to dispose of the least portion of 
their fortunes? How, being convinced of the ex- 
tent of this stupidity, -have not the whole of the 
magistracy united to:put an end to it? 

Is it not alarming to reflect, that there are more 
monks than soldiers ?* 

Is it possible not to be affected by the discovery 
of the secrets of cloisters; the turpitudes, the hor- 
rors, and the torments to which so many unhappy 
children are subjected, who detest the state which 
they have been forced to adopt, when they be- 
come men, and who beat with useless despair the 
chains which their weakness has imposed on 
them? 

I knew a young man, whose parents engaged 
to make a capuchin of him at fifteen years and a 
half old, when he desperately loved a gi) very 
nearly of his own age. As soon as the unhappy 
youth had made his vow to St. Francis, the devil 
reminded him of those ‘which he had made to his 
mistress, to whom he had signed a promise of 
marriage. At last, the devil being stronger than 
St. Francis, the young capuchin left his cloister, 
repaired to the house of his mistress, and was 
told that she had entered a convent and made 
profession. 

He flew to the convent and asked to see her, 
when he was told that she had died of grief. 
This news deprived him of all sense, and he fell 
to the ground nearly lifeless. He was immedi- 
ately transported to a neighboring monastery, not 
to afford him the necessary medical aid, but in 
order to procure him the blessing of extreme 
unction before his death, which infallibly saves the 
soul. 

The house to which the poor fainting boy was 
carried happened to be a convent of capuchins, 
who charitably let him remain at the door for 
three hours; but at last he was recognised by one 
of the venerable brothers, who had seen him in 
the monastery to which he belonged. On this 
discovery he was carried into a cell, and attention 


{paid to recover him, in order that he might ex- 
|piate, by a salutary penitence, the errors of which 


he had been guilty. 

As soon as he had recovered strength, he was 
conducted, well bound, to his convent, and the 
following is precisely the manner in which he was 
treated. In the first place, he was placed in a 
dungeon under ground, at the bottom of which 
was an enormous stone, to which a chain of iron 
was attached, ‘Io this chain he was fastened by 
one leg, and near him was placed a loaf of barley 
bread and a jug of water; after which they closed 
the entrance of the dungeon with a large block of 
stone, which covered the opening by which they 
had descended. 

At the end of three days they withdrew him 
from the dungeon, in order to bring him before 
the criminal court of the capuchins. They wished 
to know if he had any accomplices in his flight, 


* Most sensible Spaniards think so.—T. 
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and to oblige him to confess, applied the mode of 
torture employed in the convent. This prepara- 
tory torture was inflicted by cords, which bound 
the limbs of the patient, and made him endure a 
sort of rack, 

After having undergone these torments, he was 
condemned to be imprisoned for two years in his 
cell, from which he was to be brought out thrice 
a week, in order to receive upon his naked body 
the discipline with iron chains. 

For six months his constitution endured this 
punishment, from which he was at length so for- 
tunate as to escape in consequence of a quarrel 
among the capuchins, who fought with one an- 
other, and allowed the prisoner to escape during 
the fray. 

After hiding himself for some hours, he ven- 
tured to go abroad at the decline of day, almost 
worn out by hunger, and scarcely able to support 
himself. A passing Samaritan took pity upon the 
poor famished spectre, conducted him to his house, 
and gave him assistance. 'The unhappy youth 
himself related to me his story in the presence 
of his liberator. Behold here the consequence 
of vows! 

_ It would-be a nice point to decide, whether the 
horrers passing every day among the mendicant 
friars, are more revolting than the pernicious 
riches of the other orders, which reduces so many 
families into mendicants. - 

_All of them have made a vow to live at our ex- 
pense, and to be a burthen to their country; to 
injure its population, and to betray both their con- 
temporaries and posterity; and shall we suffer it? 

Here is another interesting question for officers 
of the army :— 

Why are monks allowed to recover one of their 
brethren who-has listed for a soldier, while a cap- 
tain is prevented from recovering a deserter who 
has turned monk? 


JOURNEY OF ST. PETER TO ROME. 


Tue famous dispute, whether Peter made the 
journey to Rome, is it not in the main as frivolous 
as most other grand disputes? 'The revenues of 
the abbey of St. Denis, m: France, depend neither 
on the truth of the journey of St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, from Athens to the midst of Gaul; 
his martyrdom at Montmartre; nor the other 
journey which he made after his death, from 
Montmartre to St. Denis, carrying his head in 
his arms, and kissing it at every step. 

The Carthusians have great riches, without 
there being the least truth in the history of the 
canon of Paris, who rose from his coffin three 
successive days, to inform the assistants that he 
was damned. 

In iike manner, it is very certain that the rignts 
and revenues of the Roman pontiff can exist, 
whether. Simon Barjonas, surnamed Cephas, 
went to Rome or not. All the rights of the arch- 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople were estab- 
lished at the council of Chalcedon, in the year 
451 of our vulgar era, and there was no mention 
in this council of any journey made by an apostle 
to Byzantium or to Rome. 1 

The patriarchs of Alexandria and Constanti- 


nople followed the lot of their provinces. ‘The 
ecclesiastical chiefs of these two imperial cities, 
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and of opulent Egypt, must necessarily have 
more authority, privileges, and riches, than bish- 
ops of little towns. 

If the residence of an apostle in a city decided 
so many rights, the bishop of Jerusalem would 
have been, without contradiction, the first bishop 
of Christendom. He was evidently the successor 
of St. James, the brother of Jesus Christ, ac- 
knowledged as the founder of this church, and 
afterwards called the first of all bishops. We 
should add by the same reasoning, that all the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem should be circumcised, 
since the fifteen first bishops of Jerusalem,—the 
cradle of christianity and tomb of Jesus Christ,— 
had all received circumcision.* 

It is indisputable, that the first largesses made 
to the church of Rome by Constantine, have not 
the least relation to the journey of St. Peter. 

1. The first church raised at Rome was that 
of St. John: it is-still the true cathedral. It is 
evident that it would have been dedicated to St. 
Peter, if he had been the first bishop of it. It is 
the strongest of all presumptions, and that alone 
might have ended the dispute. 

2. 'Yo this powerful conjecture, are joined con- 
vincing negative proofs. If Peter had been at 
Rome with Paul, the Acts of the Apostles would 
have mentioned it; and they say not a word 
about it. jel a, 

8. If St. Peter went to preach the gospel at 
Rome, St. Paul would not have said, in his Epis 
tle to the Galatians—‘ When they saw that the 
gospel of the uncircumcisions was committed unto 
me, as the gospel of the circumcision was unto 
Peter; and when James, Cephas, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was 
given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, that we should go unto 
the heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” 

4. In the letters which Paul writes from Rome, 
he never speaks of Peter; therefore it is evident 
that Peter was not there. 

5. In the letters which Paul writes to his breth- 
ren of Rome, there is not the least compliment 
to Peter, nor the least mention of him; therefore 
Peter neither made a journey to Rome when Paul 
was in prison, nor when he was free. 

6. We have never known any letter of St. 
Peter’s dated from Rome. 

7. Some, like Paul Orosius, a Spaniard of the 
fifth century, say that he was at Rome in the first 
years of the reign of Claudius. 'The Acts of the 
Apostles say that he was then at Jerusalem; and 
the Epistles of Paul, that he was at Antioch. 

8. I do not pretend to bring forward any proof, 
but speaking humanly, and according to the rules 
of profane criticism, Peter could scarcely go from 
Jerusalem to Rome, knowing neither the Latin 
nor even the Greek language, which St. Paul, 
spoke, though very badly. It is said, that the 
apostles spoke all the languages of the universe; 
therefore J am silenced. 

9. Finally, the first notion which we ever nad 


* << Fifteen bishops of Jerusalem must have been cir- 
cumcised, and everybody thinking with them, co-operat- 
ed with them.”’—(St. Epiph. Heres. Ixx.) ‘I have 
learned by the monuments of the ancients, that until the 
siege of Jerusalem by Adrian, there were fifteen follow- 
ing bishops, natives of this city.” —Eusrstus, book iv, 
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of the journey of St. Peter to Rome, came from 
one named Papias, who lived about a hundred 
years after St. Peter. This Papias was a Phry- 
gian; he wrote in Phrygia, and he pretended that 
St. Peter went to Rome, because in one of his 
letters he speaks of Babylon. We have indeed 
a letter, attributed to St. Peter, written in these 
obscure times, in which it is said—‘‘'The church 
which is at Babylon, my wife, and my son Mark, 
salute you.” It has pleased some translators to 
translate the word meaning my wife, by ‘chosen 
vessel :’-—‘* Babylon, the chosen vessel.” —T his is 
translating comprehensively. 

Papias, who was, it must be confessed, one of 
the great visionaries of these ages, imagined that 
Babylon signified Rome. It was however very 
natural for Peter to depart from Antioch to visit 
the brethren of Babylon. 'There were always 
Jews at Babylon; and they continually carried on 
the trade of brokers and pedlars: it is very likely 
that several disciples sought refuge there, and 
that Peter went to encourage them. There is 
not more reason in supposing that Babylon signi- 
fies Rome, than in supposing that Rome means 
Babylon. What an extravagant idea, to suppose 
that Peter wrote an exhortation to his comrades, 
as we write at present, in cyphers! Did he fear 
that his letter should be opened at the post? Why 
should Peter fear that his Jewish letters should be 
known—so useless in a worldly sense, and to which 
it was impossible for the Romans to pay the least 
attention? Who engaged him to lie so vainly? 
What could have possessed people to think, that 
when he wrote Babylon, he intended Rome? 

lt is after similar convincing proofs, that the 
judicious Calmet concludes, that the journey of 
St. Peter to Rome is proved by St. Peter himself, 
who says expressly, that he has written his letter 
from Babylon, that is to say, from Rome, as we 
interpret with the ancients. Once more, this is 
powerlul reasoning! He has probably learned 
this logic among the vampires. 

The learned archbishop of Paris Marca, Dupin, 
Blondel, and Spanheim, are not of this opinion; 
but it was that of Calmet, who reasoned like Cal- 
met, and who was followed by a multitude of 
writers so attached to the sublimity of their prin- 
ciples, that they sometimes neglected wholesome 
criticism and reason. It is a very poor pretence 
of the partisans of the voyage to say, that the 
Acts of the Apostles are intended for the history 
of Paul, and not for that of Peter; and that if 
they pass in silence over the sojourn of Simon 
Barjonas at Rome, it is that the actions and ex- 
ploits of Paul were the sole object of the 
writer. 

The Acts speak much of Simon Barjonas, sur- 
named Peter: it is he who proposes to give a 
successor to Judas. We sce him strike Ananias 
and his wife with sudden death, who had given 
him their property, but unfortunately not all of 
it. We see him raise his sempstress Dorcas, at 
the house of the tanner Simon at Joppa. He has 
a quarrel in Samaria with Simon surnamed the 
Magician; he goes to Lippa, Cesarea, and Je- 
rusalem: what would it have cost him to go to 
Rome? 

It is very difficult to decide whether Peter went 
to Rome under Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, or 
Nero. The journey in the time of Tiberius is 
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only founded on the pretended apocryphal fast: 
of Italy.* 

Another apocrypha, entitled ‘Catalogues of 
Bishops,’ makes Peter bishop of Rome immedi- 
ately after the death of his master. 

I know not what Arabian tale sent him to Rome 
under Caligula. Eusebius, three hundred years 
after, makes him to be conducted to Rome under 
Claudius by a divine hand, without saying in what 

ear. , 
: Lactantius, who wrote in the time of Constant- 
ine, is the first veracious author who has said, 
that Peter went to Rome under Nero, and that 
he was crucified there. 

We must avow, that if such claims alone were 
brought forward by a party in a law-suit, he would 
not gain his cause, and he would be advised to 
keep to the maxim of ‘uti possidetis;’ and this is 
the part which Rome has taken. 

But it is said that, before Eusebius and Lac- 
tantius, the exact Papias had already related the 
adventure of Peter and Simon; the virtue of God 
which removed him into the presence of Nero; 
the kinsman of Nero half raised from the dead, 
in the name of God, by Simon, and wholly raised 
by Peter; the compliments of their dogs; the bread 
given by Peter to Simon’s dogs; the magician who 
flew into the air; the christian who caused him to 
fall by a sign of the cross, by which he broke both 
his legs; *Nero, who cut off Peter’s head to pay 
for the legs of his magician, &c. &c. The grave 
Marcellus repeats this authentic history, and the 
grave Hegesippus again repeats it, and others re- 
peat it after them; and I repeat to you, that if 
ever you plead for a meadow before the judge of 
Vaugirard, you will never gain your suit by such 
claims. 

I doubt not that the episcopal chair of St. Peter 
is still at Rome in the fine church. I doubt not 
but that St. Peter enjoyed the bishopric of Rome 
twenty-nine years, a month, and nine days, as it 
is said. But I may venture to say, that that is 
not demonstratively proved; and I say that it is 
to be thought that the Roman bishops of the pre- 
sent time are more at their ease than those of 
times past,—obscure times, which it is very diffi- 
cult to penetrate. 
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Tue celebrated Waller has been much spoken 
of in France; he has been praised by La Fon- 
taine, St. Evremond, and Bayle, who however 
knew little of him beyond his name. 

He had pretty nearly the same reputation in 
London as Voiture enjoyed in Paris, but I believe 
that he more deserved it. Voiture existed at a 
time when we were first emerging from literary 
ignorance, and when wit was aimed at, but 
scarcely attained ‘Turns of expression were 
sought for instead of thoughts, and false stones 
were more easily discovered than genuine dia- 
monds. Voiture, who possessed an easy and 
trifling turn of mind, was the first who shone in 
this aurora of French literature. Had he come 
after the great men who have thrown so much 
lustre on the age of Louis XIV. he would have 
been forced to have had something more than 


* See Spanheim—Sacre Antiq. lib. iii, 
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mere wit, which was enough for the hotel de 
Rambouitlet, but not enough for posterity. Boi- 
feau praises him, but it was in his first satires, and 
before his taste was formed. He was young, and 
of that age in which men judge rather by reputa- 
tion than from themselves; and besides, Boileau 
was often unjust in his praise as well as his cen- 
sure. He praised Segrais, whom nobody read; 
insulted Quinault, whom everybody repeated by 
heart; and said nothing of La Fontaine. 

Waller, although superior to Voiture, was not 
perfect. His poems of gallantry are very grace- 
ful, but they are frequently languid from negli- 
gence, and they are often disfigured by conceits. 
In his days, the English had not learned to write 
correctly. His serious pieces are replete with 
vigor, and exhibit none of the softness of his gal- 
lant effusions. He composed a monody on the 
death of Cromwell, which, with several faults, 
passes for a masterpiece; and it was in reference 
to this eulogy that Waller made the reply to 
Charles Il. which is inserted in Bayle’s Diction- 
ary. The king, to whom Waller, after the man- 
ner of kings and poets, presented a poem stuffed 
with panegyric, told him that he had written more 
finely on Gromwell. Waller immediately replied, 
— Sire, we poets always succeed better in fiction 
than in truth.” ‘This reply was not so sincere as 
that of the Duteh ambassador who, when the 
same king complained to him that his masters had 
less regard for him than for Cromwell, replied,— 
‘Ah, sire, that Cromwell was quite another 
thing.” ‘There are courtiers in England, as else- 
where, and Waller was one of them: but after 
their death, I consider men only by their works: 
all the rest is annihilated. I simply observe, that 
Waller, born to an estate of the annual value of 
sixty thousand livres, had never the silly pride or 
carelessness to neglect his talent. ‘The earls of 
Dorset and of Roscommon, the two dukes of 
Buckingham, the earl of Halifax, and a great 
many others, have not thought it belowthem to 
become celebrated poets and illustrious writers; 
and their works do them more honor than their 
titles. They have cultivated letters as if their 
fortunes depended on their success, and have 
rendered literature respectable in the eyes of the 
people, who in all things requiré leaders from 
among the great,—who however have less influ- 
ence of this kind in England than in any other 
place in the world.* 
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At animals are perpetually at war; every 
species is born to devour another. There are 
none, even to sheep and doves, who do not swal- 
low a prodigious number of imperceptible ani- 
mals. Males of the same species make war for 
the females, like Menelaus and Paris. Air, earth, 
and the waters, are fields of destruction. : 

It seems that God having given reason to men, 
this reason should teach them not to debase them- 


* And necessarily, for in no country do the nobility 
Jess distinguish themselves as express patrons of Jitera- 
ture. A nobleman can scarcely be mentioned at this 
moment, who can properly be so denominated; unless 
book collectors and formers of libraries be included, 
which cannot accurately be done.—T. 
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selves by imitating animals, particularly when 
nature has given them neither arms to kill their 
fellow-creatures, nor instinct which leads them to 
suck their blood. 

Yet murderous war is so much the dreadful lot 
of man, that except two or three nations, there 
are none but what their ancient histories repre- 
sent as armed against one another. Towards 
Canada, man and warrior are synonymous; and 
we have seen, in our hemisphere, that thief and 
soldier were the same thing. Manicheans! be- 
hold your excuse. 

The mest determined of flatterers will easily 
agree; that war always brings pestilence and fa- 
mine in its train, from the httle that he may have 
seen in the hospitals of the armies of Germany, 
or the few villages he may have passed through 
in which some great exploit of war bas been per- 
formed. = 

That is doubtless avery fine art which deso- 
lates countries, destroys habitations, and in a 
common year causes the death of from forty to a 
hundred thousand men, ‘his invention was first 
cultivated by nations assembled for their common 
good; for instance, the diet of the Greeks de- 
clared to the diet of Phrygia and neighboring na- 
tions, that they intendéd tu depart on a thousand 
fishers’ barks, to extermivate them if they could. 

The assembled Roman people judged that it 
was to their interest, to go and fight, before har- 
vest, against. the peopie of Vei or the Voiscians. 
And some years after, ail the Romans, being ex- 
asperated against all the Carthageuians, fought 
them a long time on sea and tani. Itis not ex- 
actly the same at present. $ 

A genealogist proves to a prince, that he de- 
scends in a right line from a count, whose parents 
made a family compact, three or tour hundred 
years ago, with a house the recollection of which 
does not even exist. “Ibis house had distant pre- 
tensions toa province, of which the last possessor 
died of apoplexy. The prince and his council 
see his right at once. ‘I'‘his province, which is 
some hundred leagues distant from him, in vain 
protests that it knows him not; that it has no de- 
sire to be governed by him; that to give laws to 
its people, he must at least have their consent;— 
these discourses only reach as far as the ears of 
the prince, whose right is incontestable. He itni- 
mediately assembles a great number of men who 
have nothing to lose, dresses them in coarse blue 
cloth, borders their hats with broad white binding, 
makes them turn to the right and left, and marches 
to glory. 

Other princes who hear of this equipment, take 
part in it, each according to his power, and cover 
a small extent of country with more mercenary 
murderers than Zinghis Khan, Tamerlane, and 
Bajazet employed in their train. 

Distant people hear that they are going to fight, 
and that they may gain five or six sous a-day, if 
they will be of the party; they divide themselves 
into two bands, like reapers, and offer their ser- 
vices to whoever will employ them. 

These multitudes fall upon ove another, not 
only without having any interest in the affair, but 
without knowing the reason of it. 

We sce at ounce five or six belligerent powers, 
sometimes three against three, sometimes two 
against four, sud sometimes one against five; all 
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equally detesting one another, uniting with and 
attacking by turns; all agreed in a single point,— 
that of doing all the harm possible. 

The most wonderful part of this infernal en- 
terprise is, that each chief of the murderers causes 
his colors to be blessed, and solemnly invokes God 
before be goes to exterminate his neighbors. If 
a chief has only the fortune to kill two or three 
thousand men, he does not thank God for it; but 
when he has exterminated about ten thousand by 
fire and sword, and, to complete the work, some 
town has been levelled with the ground, they then 
sing a long song in four parts, composed in a Jan- 
yuage unknown to all who have fought, and more- 
over replete with barbarism. ‘The same song 
serves lor marriages and births as well as for mur- 
ders; which is unpardonable, particularly in a 
nation the most famous for new songs. 

Natural religion has a thousand times prevented 
citizens from committing crimes. A well-trained 
mind has not the inclination for it; a tender one 
is alarmed at it, representing to itself a just and 
avenging God; but artificial religion encourages 
all cruelties which are exercised in troops,—con- 
spiracies, seditions, pillages, ambuscades, sur- 
prises of towns, robberies, and murder. Each 
marches gaily to crime, under the banner of his 

saint. 

A certain number of orators are everywhere 
paid to celebrate these murderous days; some are 

dressed in a long black close coat, with a short 
cloak; others have a sbirt above a gown; some 
wear two variegated stuff streamers over their 
shirts. All of them speak for a long time, and 
quote that which was done of old in Palestine, as 
applicable to a combat in Veteravia. 

The rest of the year, these people declaim 
against. vices. ‘hey prove in three points and 
by antitheses, that ladies who lay alittle carmine 
upon their cheeks will be the eternal objects of 
the eternal vengeance of the Eternal; that Po- 
lyeuctus and Athalia are works of the demon; 
that a man who for 200 crowns per day causes 
his table to be furnished with fresh sea-fish during 
Lent, infallibly works his salvation; and that a 
poor man who eats two sous and a half worth of 
mutton, will go forever to all the devils. 

Of five or six thousand declamations of this 
kind, there are three or four at most, composed 
by « Gaul named Massillon, which an honest man 
may read without disgust; but im all these dis- 
courses you will scarcely find two in which the 
orator dares to say a word against the scourge 
and crime of war, which contains all other scourges 
and crimes. The unfortnuate orators speak in- 
cessantly against love, which is the only consola- 
tion of mankind, and the only mode of making 
amends for it; they say nothing of the abominable 
efforts which we make to destroy it. 

You have made a very bad sermon.on impurity, 
—oh, Bourdaloue!—but none on these murders, 
varied in so many ways; on these rapines and 


robberies; on this universal rage which devours | 


the world, All the united vices of all ages and 
places will never equal the evils produced. by a 
single campaign. 

Miserable physicians of souls! you exclaim, for 
five quarters of an hour, on some pricks of a pin, 
and say nothing on the malady which tears us into 
a thousand pieces! Philosophers, moralists! burn 
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all your books. While the caprice of a few men 
makes that part of mankind consecrated to hero- 
ism, to murder loyally millions of our brethren, 
can there be anything more horrible throughout 
nature? : 

What becomes of, and what signifies to me, 
humanity, beneficence, modesty, temperance, 
mildness, wisdom, and piety, whilst half a pound 
of lead, sent from the distance of a hundred steps, 
pierces ny body, and-I die at twenty years of age, 
in inexpressible torments, in the midst of five or 
six thousand dying men, whilst my eyes, which 
open for the last time, see the town in which | 
was born destroyed by fire and sword, and the 
last sounds which reach my ears are the cries of 
women and children expiring under the ruins, all 
for the pretended interests of a man whom I know 
not? 

What is worse, war is an inevitable scourge. 
If we take notice, all men have worshipped Mars. 
Sabaoth among the Jews signifies the god of 
arms; but Minerva in Homer calls Mars a furi- 
ous, mad, and infernal god. 

The celebrated Montesquieu, who was called 
humane, has however said, that it is just to bear 
fire and sword against our neighbors, when we 
fear that they are doing too well. If this is the 
spirit of laws, it is also that of Borgia and of 
Machiavel. If unfortunately he says true, we 
must write against this truth, though it may be 
proved by facts. 

This is what Montesquieu says :*— 


‘* Between societies, the right of natural defence 
sometimes induces the necessity of attacking, when 
one people sees that a longer peace puts another 
in a situation to destroy it, and that attack at the 
given moment is the only way of preventing. this 
destruction.” 

How can attack in peace be the only means of 
preventing this destruction? You must be sure 
that this neighbor will destroy you, if he become 
powerful. ‘To be sure of it, he must already 
have made preparations for your overthrow. In 
this case, it is he who commences the war; it is 
not you: your supposition is false and contradic- 
tory. 

lf ever war is evidently unjust, it is that which 
you propose: it is going to kill your neighbor, 
who does not attack you, lest he should ever be 
ina state todo so, ‘To hazard the ruin of your 
country, in the hope of ruining without reason 
that of another, is assuredly neither honest nor 
useful; for we are never sure of success, as you 
well know. 

If your neighbor becomes too powerful during 
peace, what prevents you from rendering your- 
self equally powerful? If he has made alliances, 
make them on your side. If, having fewer monks, 
he has more soldiers and manufacturers, imitate 
him in this wise economy. If he employs his 
sailors better, employ yours in the same manner: 
all that is very just. But to expose your people 
to the most horrible misery, in the so often false 
idea of overturning your dear brother the most 
serene neighboring prince!—it was not for the 
honorary president of a pacific society to give you 
such advice. 


* Spirit of Laws, b. x. chap. ii. 
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Weaxness on both sides is, as we know, the 
motto of all quarrels. I speak not here of those 
which have caused blood to be shed:—the Ana- 
baptists, who ravaged Westphalia; the Calvin- 
ists, who kindled so many wars in France; the 
sanguinary factions of the Armagnacs and Bur- 
gundians; the punishment of the maid of Orleans, 
whom one half of France regarded as a celestial 
heroine, and the other as a sorceress; the Sor- 
bonne, which presented a request to have her 
burned; the assassination of the duke of Orleans, 
justified by the doctors; subjects excused from the 
oath of fidelity by a decree of the sacred faculty; 
the executioners so often employed to enforce 
opinions; the piles lighted for unfortunates who 
persuaded others that they were sorcerers and 
heretics:—all that is more than weakness. Yet 
these abominations were committed in the good 
times of honest Germanic faith and Gallic nai- 
veté! I would send back to them all honest peo- 
ple who regret times past. 

I will make here, simply for my own particu- 
lar edification, a little instructive memoir of the 
fine things which divided the minds of our grand- 
fathers. 

In the eleventh century,—in that good time in 
which we knew not the art of war, which how- 
ever we have always practised; nor that of gov- 
erning towns, nor commerce, nor society, and in 
which we could neither read nor write,—men of 
much mind disputed solemnly, at much Jength, 
and with great vivacity, on what happened at the 
water-closet, after having fulfilled a sacred duty, 
of which we must speak only with the most pro- 
found respect. ‘This was called the dispute of 
the stercorists; and not ending in a war, was in 
consequence one of the mildest impertinences of 
the human mind. 

~The dispute which divided learned Spain, in 
the same century, on the Mosarabic version, also 
terminated without ravaging provinces or shed- 
ding human blood. The spirit of chivalry, which 
then prevailed, permitted not the difficulty to be 
enlightened otherwise than in leaving the decision 
to two noble knights, As in that of the two Don 
Quixotes, whichever overthrew his adversary 
caused his own party to triumph. Don Ruis de 
Martanza, knight of the Mosarabic ritual, over- 
threw the Don Quixote of the Latin ritual; but 
as the laws of chivalry decided not positively, that 
a ritual must be proscribed because its knight was 
unhorsed, a more certain and established secret 
was made use of, to know which of the books 
should be preferred. ‘The expedient alluded to, 


was that of throwing them both into the fire, it} 


not being possible for the sound ritual to perish in 
the flames. I know not how it happened, how- 
ever, but they were both burned, and the dispute 
remained undecided, to the great astonishment 
of the Spaniards. By degrees, the Latin ritual 
got the preference; and if any knight afterwards 
presented himself to maintain the Mosarabic, it 
was the knight and not the ritual which was 
thrown into the fire. 

In these fine times, we and other polished peo- 


* Or disputes in which the contending parties are 
equally ridiculous—no small number.—'T. 
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||ple, when we were ill, were obliged to have re- 


course to.an Arabian physician. When we would 
know what day of the moon it was, we referred 
to the Arabs. If we would buy a piece of cloth, 
we must pay a Jew for it; and when a farmer 
wanted rain, he addressed himself to a sorcerer. 
At last, however, when some of us learned Latin, 
and had a bad translation of Aristotle, we figured 
in the world with honor, passing three or four 
hundred years in decyphering some pages of the 
Stagyrite, and in adoring and condemning them. 
Some said, that without him we should want arti- 
cles of faith; others, that he was an atheist. A 
Spaniard proved that Aristotle was a saint, and 
that we should celebrate his anniversary; while 
a council in France caused his divine writings to 
be burned, Colleges, universities, whole orders 
of monks, were reciprocally anathematised, on the 
subject of some passages of this great man, which 
neither themselves, the judges who interposed 
their authority, nor the author himself, ever un- 
derstood. ‘There were many fisty-cuffs given in 
Germany in these grave quarrels, but there was 
hot much bloodshed. It is a pity; for the glory 
of Aristotle, that they did not make civil war, and 
have some regular battles in favor of quiddities, 
and of the ‘universal of the part-of the thing.’ 
Our ancestors cut the throats of each other in 
disputes upon points which they understood very 
little better. 

It is true that a much celebrated madman named 
Occam, surnamed the invincible doctor, chief of 
those who stood up for the ‘universal of the part 
of thought,’ demanded from the emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, that he should defend his pen with his 
imperial sword against Scott, another Scottish 
madman, surnamed the subtle doctor, who fought 
for the ‘ universal of the part of the thing.’ Hap- 
pily the sword of Louis of Bavaria remained in 
its seabbard. Who would believe that these dis- 
putes have lasted until our days, and that the par- 
liament of Paris, in 1624, gave a fine sentence in 
favor of Aristotle? 

Towards the time of the brave Occam and the 
intrepid Scott, a much more.serioug quarrel arose, 
into which the reverend father cordeliers inveigled 
all the christian world. 'This was to know if their 
kitchen garden belonged to themselves, or if they 
were merely simple tenants of it. The form of 
the cowls and the size of the sleeves were further 
subjects of this holy war. Pope John XXII., 
who interfered, found out to whom he was speak- 
ing. ‘The cordeliers quitted his party for that of 
Louis of Bavaria, who then drew his sword. 

There were moreover three or four cordeliers 
burned as heretics, which is rather strong; but 
after all, this affair having neither shaken thrones 
nor ruined provinces, we may place it in the rank 
of peaceable follies. 

There have been always some of this kind, the 
greater part of whom have fallen into the most 
profound oblivion; and of four or five hundred 
sects which have appeared, there remain in the 
memory of men those only which have produced 
either extreme disorder or extreme folly,—two 
things which they willingly retain. Who knows, 
in the present day, that there were Orebites, Os- 
mites, and Insdorfians? Who is now acquainted 
with the Anointed, the Cornacians, or the Is- 
cariots? 


386 WHYS 

Dining one day at the house of a Dutch lady, f 
was charitably warned by one of the guests to 
take care of myself, and not to praise Voetius. 
I have no desire, said I, to say either good or evil 
of your Voetius; but why do you give me this 
advice? Because madame is a Cocceian, said my 
neighbor. With all my heart, said I. She added, 
that there were still four Cocceians in Holland, 
and that it was a great pity that the sect perished. 
A time will come in which the Jansenists, who 
have made so much noise amongst us, and who 
are unknown everywhere else, will have the fate 
of the Cocceians. An old doctor said to me— 
“Sir, in my youth I have debated on the ‘ man- 
data impossibilia volentibus et conantibus.’? I 
have written against the formulary and the pope, 
and I thought myself a confessor. I have been 
put in prison, and [ thought myself a martyr. 1 
now no longer interfere in anything, and I believe 
myself to be reasonable.” What are your occu- 
pations, said I to him? Sir,” replied he, “Iam 
very fond of money.” It is thus that almost all 
men in their old age inwardly laugh at the follies 
which they ardently embraced in their youth. 
Sects grow old, like men. ‘Those which have not 
been supported by great princes, which have not 
caused great mischief, grow old much sooner than 
others. ‘They are epidemic maladies, which pass 
over like the sweating sickness and the hooping- 
cough. 

There is no longer any question on the pious 
reveries of madame Guyon. We no longer read 
the most unintelligible book of Maxims of the 
Saints, but Telemachus. We no longer remem- 
ber what the eloquent Bossuet wrote against the 
elegant and amiable Fénélon; we give the pre- 
ference to his funeral orations. In all the dispute 
on what is called quietism, there has been nothing 
good but the old tale revived of the honest woman 
who brought a torch to burn paradise, and a cruise 
of water to extinguish the fire of hell, that God 
should no longer be served either through hope 
or fear. I will only remark one singularity in this 
proceeding, which is not equal to the story of the 
good woman; it is, that the jesuits, who were so 
much accused in France by the jansenists of hay- 
ing been founded by St. Ignatius, expressly to de- 
stroy the love of God, warmly interfered at Rome 
in favor of the pure love of Fénélon. It hap- 
pened to them as to M. de Langeais, who was 
pursued by his wife to the parliament of Paris, on 
account of his impotence, and by a girl to the 
parliament of Rennes, for having rendered her 
pregnant. He ought to have gained one of these 
two causes; he lost them both. Pure love, for 
which the jesuits made so much stir, was con- 
demned at Rome, and they were always supposed 
at Paris to be against loving God. This opinion 
was so rooted in the public mind, that when, some 
years ago, an engraving was sold representing 
our Lord Jesus Christ dressed as a jesuit, a wit 
(apparently the Loustig of the jansenist party) 
wrote lines under the print, intimating that the 
ingenious fathers had habited God like them- 
selves, as the surest means of preventing the love 
of him. 

At Rome, where such disputes never arise, and 
where they judge those that take place elsewhere, 
they were much annoyed with quarrels on pure 
love. Cardinal Carpegne, who was the reporter 
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\jof the affairs of the archbishop of Cambray, was 
ill, and suffered much in a part which is not more 
spared in cardinals than in other men, His sur- 
geon bandaged him with fine linen, which is called 
cambrai (cambric) in Italy as in many other 
places. The cardinal cried out, when the sur- 
geon pleaded that it was the finest cambrai,— 
“What! more cambrai still? Is it not enough to 
have one’s head fatigued with it??? Happy the 
disputes which end thus! Happy would man be 
if all the disputers of this world, if heresiarchs, 
submitted with so much moderation, such mag- 
nanimous mildness, as the great archbishop of 
Cambray, who had no desire to be a heresiarch! 
I know not whether he was right in wishing God 
to be loved for himself alone, but M. de Fénélon 
certainly deserved to be loved thus. 

In purely literary disputes there is often! as much 
snarling and party-spirit as in more interesting 
quarrels. We should, if we could, renew the 
factions of the circus, which agitated the Roman 
empire. ‘T'wo rival actresses are capable of di- 
viding a town. Men have all a secret inclination 
for faction. If we cannot cabal, pursue, and de- 
stroy one another for crowns, tiaras, and mitres, 
we fall upon one another for a dancer or a mu- 
sician. Rameau had a violent party against him, 
who would have exterminated him; and he knew 
nothing of it. J had a violent party against me, 
and I knew it well. 
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Way do we scarcely ever know the tenth part 
of the good we might do? 

It is clear, that if a nation inhabiting between 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the sea, had employed 
in ameliorating and embellishing the country a 
tenth part of the money it lost in the war of 1741, 
and one half of the men killed to no purpose in 
Germany, the state would have been more flour- 
ishing. Why was not this done? Why prefer a 
war, which Europe considered unjust, to the 
happy Jabors of peace, which would have pro- 
duced the useful and the agreeable? 

Why did Louis XIV, who had so much taste 
for great monuments, for new foundations, for 
the fine arts, lose eight hundred millions of our 
money in seeing his cuirassiers and his household 
swim across the Rhine; in not taking Amsterdam; 


in stirring up nearly all Europe against him? 
What could he not have done with his eight hun- 
dred millions? 

Why, when he reformed jurisprudence, did he 
reform it only by halves? Ought the numerous 
ancient customs, founded on the decretals and the 
canon law, to be still suffered to exist? Was it 
necessary that in the many causes called ecclesi- 
astical, but which are in reality civil, appeal should 
be made to the bishop; from the bishop to the 
metropolitan; from the metropolitan to the pri- 
mate; and from the primate to Rome, ‘ad apos- 
tolos,’?—as if the apostles had of old been the 
judges of the Gauls ‘en dernier ressort.? 

Why, when Louis XIV. was outrageously in- 
sulted by pope Alexander VII—Chigi—did he 
amuse himself with sending for a legate into 
France, to make frivolous excuses, and with hav- 
ing a pyramid erected at Rome, the inscriptions 
over which concerned none but the watchmen of 
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Ronie—a pyramid which he soon after had de-' 
Had it not been better to have abo-' 


molished ? 
lished forever the simony by which every bishop 
and every abbot in Gaul pays to the Italian apos- 
tolic chamber the half of his revenue? 

Why did the same monarch, when still more 
grievously insulted by Innocent XI.—Odescalchi 
—who took the part of the prince of Orange 
against him, content himself with having four 
propositions maintained in his universities, and 
refuse the prayers of the whole magistracy, who 
solicited an eternal rupture with the court of 
Rome? 

Why, in making the laws, was it forgotten to 
place all the provinces of the kingdom under one 
uniform law, leaving in existence a hundred dif- 
ferent customs, and a hundred and forty-four dif- 
ferent measures? 

Why were the provinces of this kingdom still 
reputed. foreign to one another, so that the mer- 
chandise of Normandy, on being conveyed by 
land into Brittany, pays duty, as if it came from 
England? 

Why was not corn grown in Champagne al- 
lowed to be sold in Picardy without an express 
permission—as at Rome permission is obtained 
for three giuli to read forbidden books? 

Why was France left so Jong under the re- 
proach of venality? It seemed to be reserved for 
Louis XV. to abolish the custom buying the right 
to sit as judges over men, as you buy a country 
house, and making pleaders pay fees to the judge, 
as tickets for the play are paid for at the door. 

Why institute in a kingdom the offices and 
dignities of * King’s coancillors:— 

Inspectors of drink, 

Inspectors of the shambles, 
Registrars of inventories, 
Comptrollers of fines, 
Inspectors of hogs, 
Peréquateur of tailles, 
Fuel-meters, 
Assistant-meters, 
Fuel-pilers, 

Unloaders of green wood, 
Comptrollers of timber, 
Markers of timber, 
Coal-meters, 
Corn-sifters, 

Inspectors of calves, 
Comptrollers of poultry, 
Gaugers, 

Assayers of brandy, 
Assayers of beer, 

Rollers of casks, 
Unloaders of hay, 

F loor-clearers, 

Inspectors of eels, 
Inspectors of wigs? 

* The comptroller-general Pontchartrain, afterwards 
vhancellor, was one of those who made the greatest use 
of these means of obtaining momentary support: it was 
he who said,—Providence watches over this kingdom, 
for no sooner has the king created an office, than God 
creates a blockhead to purchase it!— French note. 

England has not this consolation: the blockheads are 
born for the places which they prescriptively obtain by 
oligarchical arrangement; taking the place, and giving us 
nothing, or worse than nothing, in return.—T. 
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| ‘These offices, in which doubtless consist the 
prosperity and splendor of an empire, formed 
numerous communities, which had each their 
syndics. ‘This was all suppressed in 1719; but it 
was to make room for others of a similar kind, in 


} . 
‘the course of time. 


Would it not be better to retrench all the pomp 
and luxury of greatness, than miserably to sup- 
port them by means so low and shameful? 

Why has a nation, often reduced to extremity 
and to some degree of humiliation, still supported 
itself in spite of all the efforts made to crush it? 
Because that nation is active and industrious. 
The people are like the bees: you take from them 
wax and honey, and they forthwith set to work 
to produce more. 

Why, in the half of Europe, do the girls pray 
to God in Latin, which they do not understand? 

Why, in the sixteenth century, when nearly all 
the popes and bishops notoriously had bastards, 
did they persist in prohibiting the marriage of 
priests; while the Greek church has constantly 
ordained that curates should have wives? 

Why in all antiquity was there no theological 
dispute; nor any people distinguished by a secta- 
rian appellation? The Egyptians were not called 
Isiacs or Osiriacs. -The people of Syria were not 
named Cybelians. ‘The Cretans had a particular 
devotion for Jupiter, but were not called Jupiter- 
ians. The ancient Latins were much attached to 
Saturn, but there was not a village in all Latium 
called Saturnian. ‘The disciples of the God of 
Truth, on the contrary, taking the ttle of their 
master himself, and calling themselves, like him, 
‘anointed,’ declared, as soon as they were able, 
eternal war against all nations that were not 
‘anointed,’ and made war upon one another for 
upwards of fourteen hundred years, taking the 
names of Arians, Manicheans, Donatists, Hus- 
sites, Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, &c. Even 
the Jansenists and Molinists have experienced no 
mortification so acute as that of not having had it 
in their power to cut one another’s throats in 
pitched battle. Whence is this? é 

Why does a bookseller pyblicly sell the ‘ Course 
of Atheism,’ by the great Lucretius, printed for 
the dauphin, only son of Louis XIV., by order 
and under the direction of the wise duke of Mon- 
tausier, and of the eloquent Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux, and of the learned Huet, bishop of Av- 
ranches? There you find those sublime impieties, 
those admirable lines against Providence and the 
immortality of the soul, which pass from mouth 
to mouth, through all after ages:— 


Ex nihilo, nihil; in nihilum nil posse reverti. 
From nothing, nought; to nothing nought returns. 


Tangere enim ac tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res. 
Matter alone can touch and govern matter. 


Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira (Deus). 
Nothing can flatter God, or cause his anger. 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum! 
How great the evil by religion caused! 


Desipere est mortale eterno jungere et una 
Consentire putare, et fungi mutua posse. 


"Tis weak in mortals to attempt to join 
To transient being that which lasts forever. 
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Nil igitur mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 
When death is, we are not; the body dies, and with it all. 


Mortalem tamen esse animam fatere necesse est. 
There is no future’ mortal is the soul. 


Hine Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita. 
Hence ancient fools are superstition’s prey, 


And a hundred other Jines which charm all na- 
tions,—the immortal productions of a mind which 
believed itself to be mortal. 

Not only are these Latin verses sold in the Rue 
St. Jacques and on the Quai des Augustins; but 
you fearlessly purchase the translations made into 
all the patois derived from the Latin tongue;— 
translations decorated with learned notes, which 
elucidate the doctrine of materialism, collect all 
the proofs against the Divinity, and would anni- 
hilate it, if it could be destroyed. You find this 
book, bound in morocco, in the fine library of a 
great and devout prince, of a cardinal, of a chan- 
cellor, of an archbishop, of a round-capped pre- 
sident: but the eighteen first books of De Thou 
were condemned as soon as they appeared. A 
poor Gallic philosopher ventures to publish, in his 
own private name, that if men had been born 
without fingers, they would never have been able 
to work tapestry; and immediately another Gaul, 
who, for his money has obtained a robe of office, 
ane that the book and the author be burn- 
ed. 

Why are scenic exhibitions anathematised by 
certain persons who call themselves of the first 
order in the state, seeing that such exhibitions* 
are necessary to all the orders of the state, and 
that the laws of the state uphold them with equal 
splendor and regularity ? 

Why do we abandon to contempt, debasement, 
oppression, and rapine, the great mass of those 
laborious and harmless men who cultivate the 
earth every day of the year, that we may eat of 
all its fruits? And why, on the contrary, do we 
pay respect, attention, and court to the useless 
and often very wicked man who lives only by their 
labor, and is rich only by their misery? 

Why, during so many ages, among so many 
mev who sow the corn with which we are fed, 
has there been no one to discover that ridiculous 
error which teaches that the grain must rot in 
order to germinate, and die to spring up again— 
an error which has Jed to many impertinent as- 
sertions, to many false comparisons, and to many 
ridiculous opinions? 

Why, since the fruits of the earth are so ne- 
cessary for the preservation of men and animals, 
do we find so many years, and so many centuries, 
in which these fruits are absolutely wanting? 

Why is the earth covered with poisons in the 
half of Africa and of America? 

Why is there no tract of land where there are 
not more insects than men? 

Why does a little whitish and offensive secre- 
tion form a being which will have hard bones, 
desires, and thoughts? and why shall those beings 
be constantly persecuting one another? 


* Well put against a pompous procession-loving and 
ceremonial church. This constant enmity of one set of 
performers against the other is amusing in the history of 
both professions.—T, 
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Why does there exist so much evil, everything 
being formed by a God whom all Theists agree in 
calling good? 

Why, since we are always complaining of our 
ills, are we constantly employed in redoubling 
them? 

Why, since we are so miserable, has it been . 
imagined that to die is an evil,—when it is clear 
that not to have been, before our birth, was no 
evil? ; 

Why does it rain every day into the sea, while 
so many deserts demand rain, yet are constantly 
arid ? 

Why and .how have we dreams in our sleep, 
if we have no soul? and if we have one, how is 
it that these dreams are always so incoherent and 
so extravagant? 

Why do the heavens revolve from east to west, 
rather than the contrary way? 

Why do we exist? why does anything exist? 


WICKED. 


WE are told, that human nature is essentially 
perverse; that man is born a child of the devil, 
and wicked. Nothing can be more injudicious; 
for thou, my friend, who preachest to me that al} 
the world is born perverse, warnest me that thou 
art born such also, and that I must mistrust thee 
as I would a fox or a crocodile. Oh, no! sayest 
thou; I am regenerated; I am neither a here- 
tic nor an infideJ; you may trust in me. But the 
rest of mankind, which are either heretic or what 
thou callest infidel, will be an assemblage of mon- 
sters, and every time thatéthou speakest to a Lr- 
theran or a Turk, thou mayest be sure that they 
will rob and murder thee, for they are children 
of the devil, they are born wicked; the one is not 
regenerated, the other isdegenerated. It would be 
much more reasonable, much more noble, to say 
to men,—You are all born good; see how dread- 
ful it is to corrupt the purity of your being. Al! 
mankind should be dealed with as are all men in- 
dividually. If a canon leads a scandalous life, 
we say to him,—Is it possible that you would dis- 
honor the dignity of canon? We remind a law- 
yer, that he has the honor of being counsellor to 
the king, and that he should set an example. We 
say to a soldier, to encourage him,—Remember 
that thou art of the regiment of Champagne. 
We should say to every individual,—Remember 
thy dignity as a man. 

And indeed, notwithstanding the contrary the- 
ory, we always return to that; for what else signi- 
fies the expression so frequently used in all na- 
tions,—Be yourself again? If we are born of the 
devil, if our origin was criminal, if our blood was 
formed of an infernal liquor, this expression, Be 
yourself again, would signify,—Consult, follow 
your diabolical nature; be an impostor, thief, and 
assassin; it is the law of your nature. 

Man is not born wicked; he becomes so, as he 
becomes sick. Physicians present themselves and 
say to him,—You are born sick. It is very certain 
that these doctors, whatever they may say or do, 
will not cure him, if the malady is inherent in his 
nature; besides these reasoners are often very 
ailing themselves. 

Assemble all the children of the universe; you 
will see in them only innocence, mildness, and 
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fear; if they were born wicked, mischievous, and 
cruel, they would show some signs of it, as little 
serpents try to bite, and little tigers to tear.. But 
nature not having given to men more offensive 
arms than to pigeons and rabbits, she cannot have 
given an instinct leading them to destroy. 

Man therefore is not born bad; why therefore 
are several infected with the plague of wicked- 
ness? It is, that those who are at their head 
being taken with the malady, communicate it to 
the rest of men: as a woman attacked with the 
distemper which Christopher Columbus brought 
from America, spreads the venom from one end 
of Europe to the other. 

The first ambitious man corrupted the earth. 
You will tell me that this first monster has sowed 
the seed of pride, rapine, fraud, and cruelty, 
which is in all men. I confess, that in general 
most of our brethren can acquire these qualities; 
but has everybody the putrid fever, the stone and 
gravel, because everybody is exposed to it? 

There are whole nations which are not wicked; 
the Philadelphians, the Banians, have never killed 
any one. The Chinese, the people of ,Tonquin, 
Lao, Siam, and even Japan, for more than a hun- 
dred years have not been acquainted with war. 
In ten years we scarcely see one of those great 
crimes which astonish human nature in the cities 
of Rome, Venice, Paris, London, and Amster- 
dam; towns in which cupidity, the mother of all 
crimes, is extreme. 

If men were essentially wicked,—if they were 
all born submissive to a being as mischievous as 
unfortunate, who, to revenge himself for his pun- 
ishment, inspired them with all his passions,—we 
should every morning see husbands assassinated 
by their wives, and fathers by their children; as 
at break of day we see fowls strangled by a weasel 
who comes to suck their blood. 

If there be a thousand millions of men on the 
earth, that is much; that gives about five hundred 
millions of women, who sew, spin, nourish their 
little ones, keep their houses or cabins in order, 
and slander their neighbors a little. I see not 
what great harm these poor innocents do on earth. 
Of this number of inhabitants of the globe there 
are at least two hundred millions of children, who 
certainly neither kill nor steal, and about as many 
old people and invalids, who have not the power 
of doing so. There will remain at most a hun- 
dred millions of robust young people capable of 
crime. Of this hundred millions there are ninety 
continually occupied in forcing the earth, by prodi- 
gious labor, to furnish them with food and clothing; 
these have scarcely time. In the ten remaining 
millions will be comprised idle people and good 
company, who would enjoy themselves at their 
ease; men of talent occupied in their professions; 
magistrates, priests, visibly interested in leading a 
pure life, at least in appearance. Therefore, of 
truly wicked people, there will only remain a few 
politicians, either secular or regular, who will al- 
ways trouble the world, and some thousand vaga- 
bonds who hire their services to these politicians. 
Now there is never a million of these ferocious 


beasts employed at once, and in this number I} 


reckon highwaymen. You have therefore on the 
earth, in the most stormy times, only one man in 
a thousand whom we can call wicked, and he is 
not always so. 
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There is therefore infinitely less wickedness on 
the earth than we are told and believe there is. 
There is still too much, no doubt; we see misfor- 
tunes and horrible crimes; but the pleasure of 
complaining of and exaggerating them is so great, 
that at the least scratch we say that the earth 
flows with blood. _ Have you been deceived ?—all 
men are perjured, A melancholy mind which has 
suffered injustice, sees the earth covered with 
damned people: as a young rake, supping with 
his lady, on coming from the opera, imagines that 
there are no unfortunates. 
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Somer very subtle Greeks formerly consulted 
pope Honorius I., to know whether Jesus, when 
he was in the world, had one will or two, when 
he would sleep or-watch, eat or repair to the 
water-closet, walk or sit? 

What signifies it to you? answered the very 
wise bishop of Rome, Honorius. He has cer- 
tainly at present the will for you to be well-dis- 
posed people,—that should satisfy you; he has 
no will for you to be babbling sophists, to fight 
continually for the bishops’s mitre and the ass’s 
shadow. I advise you to live in peace, and not 
to lose in useless disputes the time which you 
might employ in good works. 

Holy father, you have said well; this is the 
most important affair in the world. We have 
already set Europe, Asia, and Africa on fire, to 
know whether Jesus had two persons and one 
nature, or one nature and two persons, or rather 
two persons and two natures, or rather one per- 
son and one nature. 

My dear brethren, you have acted wrongly; 
we should give broth to the sick and bread to the 
poor. 4 
It is doubtless right to help the poor!—But is 
not the patriarch Sergius about to decide in a 
council at Constantinople, that Jesus had two na- 
tures and one will? And the emperor, who knows 
nothing about it, is of this opinion. 

Well, be it so;—but above all defend yourself 
from the Mahometans, who box your ears every 
day, and who have a very bad will towards you. 

It is well said !—But behold the bishops of Tu- 
nis, ‘Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco, all declare 
firmly for the two wills. We must have an opin- 
ion; what is yours? ; 

My opinion is, that you are madmen, who will 
lose the christian religion which we have estab- 
lished with so much trouble. You will do so much 
mischief with your folly, that Tunis, Tripoli, Al- 
giers, and Morocco, of which you speak to me, 
will become mahometan, and there will not be a 
christian chapel in Africa. Meantime, I am for 
the emperor and the council, until you have an- 
other council and another emperor. 

This does not satisfy us. Do you believe in 
two wills or one? 

Listen: if these two wills are alike, it is as if 
there was but one; if they are contrary, he who 
has two wills at once, will do two contrary things 
at once, which is absurd: consequently I am for 
a single will. ‘ 

Ah, holy father, you are a monothelite! Here- 
sy! the devil! Excommunicate him; depose him! 
A council, quick! another council; another em 
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peror; another bishop of Rome; another patri- 
arch! 

My God! how mad these poor Greeks are with 
all their vain and interminable disputes. My suc- 
cessor will do well to dream of being powerful 
and rich. 

Scarcely had Honorius uttered these words, 
when he learned that the emperor Heraclius was 
dead, after having been beaten by the Mahomet- 
ans. His widow Martina poisoned her son-in- 
law; the senate caused Martina’s tongue to be cut 
out, and the nose of another son of the emperor to 
be slit: all the Greek empire flowed in blood. 

Would it not be better not to have disputed on 
the two wills? And this pope Honorius, against 
whom the jansenists have written so much,—was 
he not a very sensible man? 
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A man who had some knowledge of the human 
heart was consulted upon a tragedy which was to 
be represented; and he answered, there was so 
much wit in the piece, that he doubted of its suc- 
cess. What! you will exclaim, is that a fault, at 
a tiine when every one is in search of wit—when 
each one writes but to show that he has it—when 
the public even applaud the falsest thoughts, if 
they are brilliant?—Yes, doubtless, they will ap- 
plaud the first day, and be wearied the second. 

What is called wit, is sometimes a new com- 
parison, sometimes a subtle allusion; here, it is 
the abuse of a word, which is presented in one 
sense and left to be understood in another; there, 
a delicate relation between two ideas not very 
common. Itis asingular metaphor; it is the dis- 
covery of something in an object which does not 
at first strike the observation, but which is really 
in it; it is the art either of bringing together two 
things apparently remote, or of dividing two 
things which seem to be united, or of opposing 
them to each other. It is that of expressing only 
one half of what you think, and leaving the other 
to be guessed. In short, I would tell you of all 
the different ways of showing wit, if | had more;t 
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t+ The celebrated exposition of Dr. Barrow, in his 
sermon against foolish and idle talking and jesting, is pos- 
sibly the most able and comprehensive that ever was 
elaborated :— 

‘It is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, ap- 
pearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so many 
garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and 
judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear 
and certain notion thereof than to make a portrait of 
Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Some- 
times it lieth in pat allusions to a known story, or in sea- 
sonable application of a trivial saying, or in feigning an 
apposite tale; sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense or the 
affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression; sometimes it lurketh un- 
der an odd similitude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, 10 a smart answer, ina quirkish reason, in a 
shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly re- 
torting an objection: sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 
in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical 
representation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, 
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but all these gems (and I do not here include the 
counterfeits) are very rarely suited to a serious 
work,—to one which is to interest the reader. 
The reason is, that then the author appears, and 
the public desire to see only the hero; for the hero 
is constantly either in passion or in danger. Dan- 
ger and the passions do not go in search of wit. 
Priam and Hecuba do not compose epigrams 
while their children are butchered in flaming Troy; 
Dido does not sigh-out her soul in madrigals, 
while rushing to the pile on which she is about 
to immolate herself; Demosthenes makes no dis- 
play of pretty thoughts, while he is inciting the 
Athenians to war. If he had, he would be a 
rhetorician; whereas he is a statesman. 

The art of the admirable Racine is far above 
what is called wit; but if Pyrrhus had always ex- 
pressed himself in this style— 


Vaincu, chargé de fers, de regrets consumé, 
Brilé de plus de feux que je n’en allumai.... 
Hélas! fus-je jamais si cruel que vous |’étes? 


Conquered and chained, worn out by vain desire, 
Scorched by more flames than I have ever lighted . . . - 
Alas! my cruelty ne’er equalled yours'— 


—if Orestes had been continually saying that “the 
Scythians are less crue] than Hermione,”’—these 
two personages would excite no emotion at all; it 
would be perceived that true passion rarely occu- 
ples itself with such comparisons; and that there 
is some disproportion between the real flames by 
which Troy was consumed and the flames of 
Pyrrhus’s love,—between the Scythians immolat- 
ing men, and Hermione not loving Orestes. Cin- 
na says, speaking of Pompey— 


Le ciel choisit sa mort, pour servir dignement 
D’une marque éternelle a ce grand changement; 
Et devait cette gloire aux manes d’un tel homme, 
D’emporter avec eux la liberté de Rome. 


Heaven chose the death of such a man, to be 
Th’ eternal land-mark of this mighty change. 
His manes called for no less offering 

Than Roman liberty. 


This thought is very brilliant; there is much 
wit in it, as also an air of imposing grandeur. [| 
am sure that these lines, pronounced with all the 
enthusiasm and art of a great actor, will be ap- 
plauded; but I am also sure that the play of Cin- 
na, had it been written entirely in this taste. would 
never have been long played. Why indeed was 
heaven bound to do Pompey the honor of making 
the Romans slaves after his death? The con- 
trary would be truer: the manes of Pompey 
should rather have obtained from heaven the 
everlasting maintenance of that liberty for which 
he is supposed to have fought and died. 

What then would any work be which should 
be full of such far-fetched and questionable 


a mimical look or gesture passeth for it. Sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness 
giveth it being. Sometimes it riseth only from a lucky 
hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty 
wresting obvious matter to the purpose. Often it con- 
sisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inex- 
plicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy and windings of language.””—'T. 
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thoughts? How much superior to all these bril- 
liant ideas are those simple and natural lines— 


Cinna, tu t’en souviens, et veux m’assassiner! 
Cinna, act v. scene i. 


Thou dost remember, Cinna, yet wouldest kill me. 


Soyons amis, Cinna: c’est moi qui t’en convie. 
Id. act v. scene ili. 


Let us be friends, Cinna; °*tis I who ask it. 


‘True beauty consists, not in what is called wit, 
but in sublimity and simplicity. 

Let Antiochus, in Rodogune, say of his mis- 
tress, who quits him, after disgracefully propos- 
ing to him to kill his mother— 


Elle fuit, mais en Parthe, en nous percant le cur. 
She flies, but, like the Parthian, flying wounds. 


Antiochus has wit; he makes an epigram against 
Rodogune; he ingeniously likens her last words 
in going away to the arrows which the Parthians 
used to discharge in their flight. But it is not be- 
cause his mistress goes away, that the proposal to 
kill his mother is revolting: whether she goes or 
stays, the heart of Antiochus is equally wounded. 
The epigram therefore is false; and if Rodogune 
did not go away, this bad epigram could not be 
retained, 

I select these examples expressly from the best 
authors, in order that they may be the more strik- 
ing. Ido not lay hold of those puns and plays 
upon words, the false taste of which is felt by all. 
There ‘s no one that does not laugh, when, in the 
tragedy of the Golden Fleece, Hypsipyle says to 
Medea, alluding to her sorceries— 


Je n’ai que des attraits, et vous avez des charmes. 
I have attractions only, you have charms. 


Corneille found the stage and every other de- 
partment of literature infested with these puerili- 
ties, into which he rarely fell. 

I wish here to speak only of such strokes of 
wit as would be admitted elsewhere, and as the 
serious style rejects. ‘To their authors might be 
applied the sentence of Plutarch, translated with 
the happy naiveté of Amiot:— 


Tu tiens sans propos beaucoup de bons propos. 


There occurs to my recollection one of those 
brilliant passages, which I have seen quoted as a 
model in many works of taste, and even in the 
treatise on studies by the late M. Rollin. This 
piece is taken from the fine funeral oration on the 
great Turenne, composed by Fléchier. It is true, 
that in this oration Fléchier almost equalled the 
sublime Bossuet, whom I have called and still 
call the only eloquent man among so many ele- 
gant writers; but it appears to me that the pass- 
age of which I am speaking would not have been 
employed by the bishop of Meaux. Here it is:— 

“Ye powers hostile to France, you live; and 
the spirit of christian charity forbids me to wish 
your death. . . . . but you live; and I mourn in 
this pulpit over a virtuous leader, whose inten- 
tions were pure... .” 

An apostrophe in this taste would have been 
suitable to Rome in the civil war, after the assas- 
sination of Pompey; or to London, after the mur- 
der of Charles I.; because the interests of Pompey 
and Charles I. were really in question. But is it 
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decent to insinu&te in the pulpit a wish for the 
death of the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 
electors, and put in the balance against them the 
commander-in-chief employed by a king who was 
their enemy? Should the intentions of a leader 
—which can only be to serve his prince—be com- 
pared with the political interests of the crowned 
heads against whom he served? What would be 
said of a German who should have wished for 
the death of the king of France, on the oceasion 
of the death of General Merci, ‘whose inten- 
tions were pure?”* Why then has this passage 
always been praised by the rhetoricians? Because 
the figure is in itself beautiful and pathetic; but 
they do not thoroughly investigate the fitness of 
the thought. 

I now return to my paradox;—that none of 
those glittering ornaments, to which we give the 
name of wit, should find a place in great works 
designed to instruct or to move the passions. I 
will even say that they ought to be banished from 
the opera. Music expresses passions, sentiments, 
images: but where are the notes that-can render 
an epigram? Quinault was sometimes negligent, 
but he was always natural. 

Of all our operas, that which is the most orna~- 
mented, or rather the most overloaded, with this 
epigramatic spirit, is the ballet of the Triumph 
of the Arts, composed by an amiable man,t who 
always thought with subtlety, and expressed him- 
self with delicacy; but, who, by the abuse of this 
talent. contributed a little to the decline of letters 
after the glorious era of Louis XIV. In this bal- 
let, in which Pygmalion animates his statue, he 
says to it— 


Vos premiers mouvemens ont été de m’aimer. 
And love for me your earliest movements show’d. 


I remember to have heard this line admired by 
some persons in my youth. But who does not 
perceive that the inovements of the body of the 
statue are here confounded with the movements 
of the heart, and that in any sense the phrase is 
not French—that it is, in fact, a pum, a jest? 
How could it be, that a man who had so much 
wit, had not enough to retrench these egregious 
faults? ‘This same man—who, despising Homer, 
translated him; who, in translating, thought to 
correct him, and by abridging him, thought to 
make him read—had a mind to make Homer a 
wit. It is he who, when Achilles re-appears, re- 
conciled to the Greeks who are ready to avenge 
him, makes the whole camp exclaim— 


Que ne vaincra-t-il point? I] s’est vaincu lui-méme. 


What shall oppose him, conqueror of himself? 


A man must indeed be fond of witticisms, when 
he makes fifty thousand men pun all at once upon 
the same word. 

This play of the imagination, these quips, these 
cranks, these random shafts, these gaieties, these 
little broken sentences, these ingenious familiar- 
ities, which it is now the fashion to lavish so pro- 


* Fléchier took the half of this funeral oration over 
marshal Turenne, word for word, fron that which Lin- 
gendes, bishop of Grenoble, had made on the duke of 
Savoy. But this piece, which was fitting for a sovereign, 
was not for a subject. 

+ La Motte. 
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fusely, are befitting no works byt those of pure 
amusement. ‘The front of the Louvre, by Per- 
rault, is simple and majestic: minute ornaments 
may appear with grace in a cabinet. -Have as 
much wit as you will, or as you can, in a madri- 
gal, in light verses, in a scene of a comedy, when 
it is to be neither impassioned nor simple, in a 
compliment, in a ‘novellette,’ or in a letter, where 
you assume gaiety yourself in order to communi- 
cate it to your friends. 

Far from having reproached Voiture with hay- 
ing wit in his letters, I found, on the contrary, 
that he had not enough, although he was con- 
stantly seeking it. It is said that dancing-masters 
make their bow ill, because they are anxious to 
make it too well. I thought this was often the 
case with Voiture: his best letters are studied; 
you feel that he is fatiguing himself to find that 
which presents itself so naturally to count An- 
thony Hamilton, to madame de Sevigné, and to 
so many other women, who write these trifles 
without an effort, better than Voiture wrote them 
with labor. Despréaux, who in his first satires 
had ventured to compare Voiture to Horace, 
changed his opinion when his taste was ripened 
by age. I know that it matters very little, im the 
affairs of this world, whether Voiture was or was 
not a great genius,—whether he wrote only a few 
pretty letters, or that all his pieces of pleasantry 
were models. But we, who cultivate and love 
the liberal arts, cast an attentive eye upon what 
is quite indifferent to the rest of the world. Good 
taste is to us in literature what it is to women in 
dress; and provided that one’s opinion shall not 
be made a party matter, it appears to me that one 
may boldly say, that there are but few excellent 
things in Voiture, and that Marot might easily be 
reduced to a few pages. 

Not that we wish to take from them their re- 
putation; on the contrary, we wish to ascertain 
precisely what that reputation cost them, and 
what are the real beauties for which their defects 
have been tolerated. We must know what we 
are to follow, and what we are to avoid; this is 
the real fruit of the profound study of the belles- 
lettres; this is what Horace did when he exam- 
ined Lucilius critically. Horace made himself 
enemies thereby; but he enlightened his enemies 
themselves. 

This desire of shining, and of saying in a novel 
manner what has been said by others, is the source 
of aew expressions as well as far-fetched thoughts. 
He who cannot shine by a thought seeks to bring 
himself into notice by a word. Hence it has at 
last been thought proper to substitute the word 
‘amabilités,? for ‘agrémens;’ ‘négligement,’ for 
‘negligence;’ ‘badiner les amours,? for ‘ badiner 
avec les amours.? There are numberless other 
affectations of this kind; and if this be continued, 
the language of Bossuet, of Racine, of Corneille, 
of Boileau, of Fénélon, will soon be obsolete. 
Why avoid an expression which is in use, to in- 
troduce another which says precisely the same 
thing? A new word is pardonable only when it 
is absolutely necessary, intelligible, and sonorous. 
In physical science we are obliged to make them: 
a new discovery, a new machine, requires a new 
word. But do we make any new discoveries in 


the human heart? Is there any other greatness 
than that of Corneille and Bossuet? Are there 
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any other passions than those which have been 
delineated by Racine, and sketched by Quinault? 
Is there any other gospel morality than that of 
Bourdaloue? 

They who charge our language with not being 
sufficiently copious, must indeed have found ster- 
ility somewhere; but it is in themselves. “‘ Rem 
verba sequuntur.” When an idea is forcibly im- 
pressed on the mind,—when a clear and vigorous 
head is in full possession of its thoughts,—it issues 
from the brain, arrayed in suitable expressions, as 
Minerva came forth in full armor to wait upon 
Jupiter. In fine, the conclusion from this is, 
that neither thoughts nor expressions should be 
far-fetched; and that the art, in all great works, 
is to reason well, without entering into too many 
arguments; to paint well, without striving to paint 
everything; and to be affecting, without striving 
constantly to excite passions. Certes, [am here 
giving fine counsel. Have I taken it myself? 
Alas! no: 

Pauci quos equus amavit 


Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad xthera virtus, 
Dis geniti potuére. 


JEneid, b. vi. v. 129. 


To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 
And those of shining worth and heavenly race. 
DRYDEN. 


SECTION Il. 
Spirit— Wit. 

The word ‘spirit,? when it signifies ‘a quahty 
|of the mind,’ is one of those vague terms to which 
almost every one who pronounces it attaches a 
different sense; it expresses some other thing than 
judgment, genius, taste, talent, penetration, com- 
prehensiveness, grace, or subtlety; yet is akin to 
all these merits: it might be defined to be ‘in- 
genious reason.’ 

It is a generic word, which always needs an- 
other word to determine it; and when we hear it 
said,—‘* This is a work of spirit,” or “He is a 
man of spirit,?? we have very good reason to ask 
— Spirit of what??? ‘The sublime spirit of Cor- 
neille is neither the exact spirit of Boileau, nor 
the simple spirit of La Fontaine; and the spirit 
of La Bruyére, which is the art of portraying 
singularity, is not that of Malebranche, which is 
imaginative and profound. 

‘When a man is said to have ‘a judicious spirit,’ 
the meaning is, not so much that he has what is 
called spirit, as that he has an enlightened reason. 
A spirit firm, masculine, courageous, great, littie, 
weak, light, mild, hasty, &c. signifies the charac- 
ter and temper of the mind, and has no relation 
to what is understood in society by the expression 
‘spirited.’ 

Spirit, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
is much akin to wit; yet does not signify precisely 
the same thing; for the term ‘man of spirit? can 
never he taken in a bad sense; but that of ‘a wit? 
is sometimes pronounced ironically. 

Whence is this difference? It is; that ‘a man 
of spirit? does not signify ‘superior wit,’ ‘marked 
talent;? and ‘a wit’ does. ‘This expression ‘man 
of spirit,’ announces no pretensions; but ‘ wit? is 
a sort of advertisement: it is an art which re- 


quires cultivation; it is a sort of profession; and 
thereby exposes to envy and ridicule. ; 
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: In this sense father Bouhours would have been 
right in giving us to understand, that the Germans 
had no pretensions to wit; for at that time their 
learned men occupied themselves in scarcely any 
works but those of labor and painful research, 
which did not admit of their scattering flowers, 
of their striving to shine, and mixing up wit with 
learning. 

‘They who despise the genius of Aristotle should, 
instead of contenting themselves with condemning 
his physics—which could not be goud, inasmuch 
‘as they wanted experiments—be much astonished 
to find that Aristotle, in his rhetoric, taught per- 
fectly the art of saying things with spirit. He 
states, that this art consists in not merely using 
the proper word, which says nothing new; but 
that a metaphor must be employed—a figure, the 
sense of which is clear, and its expression ener- 
getic. Of this he adduces several instances; and, 
amongst others, what Pericles said of a battle in 
which the flower of the Athenian youth had 
perished,—*‘'The year has been stripped of its 
spring.” 

Aristotle is very right in saying, that novelty is 
necessary. ‘The first person who, to express that 
pleasures are mingled with bitterness, likened 
them to roses accompanied by thorns, had wit; 
they who repeated it had none. 

Spirited expression does not always consist in a 

metaphor; but also in a new term—in leaving one 
half of one’s thoughts to be easily divined; this 
is called ‘subtleness,’ ‘delicacy ;’ and this manner 
is the more pleasing, as it exercises and gives 
scope for the wit of others. 
_ Allusions, allegories, and comparisons, open a 
vast field for ingenious thoughts. ‘The effects of 
‘nature, fable, history, presented to the memory, 
furnish a happy imagination with materials of 
which it makes a suitable use. 

It will not be useless to give examples in these 
different kinds. The following is a madrigal by 
M. de la Sabliére, which has always been held in 
high estimation by people of taste:— 


Eglé tremble que, dans ce jour, 
L’Hymen, plus puissant que |l’Amour, 
N’enléve ses trésors, sans qu’elle ose s’en plaindre. 
Elle a négligé mes avis; 
Si Ja belle les eit serivis, 
Elle n’aurait plus rien a craindre. 


Weeping, murmuring, complaining, 
Lost to every gay delight, 

Mira, too sincere for feigning, 
Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 


Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 
Had Mira followed my direction, 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 
GoLpsMITH. 


It does not appear that the author could either 
better have masked, or better have conveyed, the. 
meaning which he was afraid to express. 

The following madrigal seems more brilliant 
end more pleasing; it is an allusion to fable :— 


Vous étes belle, et votre scour est belle; 
Entre vous deux tout choix serait bien doux: 
L’amour était blond comme vous, 

Mais il umait une brune comme elle 
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You are a beauty, and your sister too; 
In choosing *twixt you, then, we cannot err; 
Love, to be sure, was fair like you; 
But then, he courted a brunette like her. 


There is another and a very old one. It is by 
Bertaut, bishop of Séez, and seems superior to 
the two former; it unites wit and feeling:— 


Quand je revis ce que j’ai tant aimé, 

, Peu s’en fallut que mon coeur rallumé 
N’en fit le charme en mon ame renaitre; 
Et que mon ceur, autrefois son captif, 
Ne ressemblat l’esclave fugitif 
A qui Je sort fit rencontrer son maitre. 


When I beheld again the once-loved form, 
Again within my heart the rising storm 

Had nearly cast the spell around my soul, 
Which erst had bound me captive at her feet,— 
As some poor slave, escaped from rude control, 
His master’s dreaded fuce may haply meet. 


Strokes like these please every one, and cha- 
racterise the delicate spirit of an ingenious nation. 

The great point is, to know how far this spirit 
is admissible. It is clear that, in great works, it 
should be employed with moderation, for this very 
reason,—that it is an ornament. ‘The great art 
consists in propriety. 

A-subtle, ingenious thought, a just and flowery 
comparison, is a defect when only reason or pas- 
sion should speak, or when great interests are to 
be discussed. This jis not false wit, but mis- 
|placed; and every beauty, when out of its place, 
jis a beauty no longer. 

This is a fault of which Virgil was never guilty, 
and with which ‘Tasso may now and then be 
charged, admirable as he otherwise is. 'The 
cause of it is, that the author, too full of his own 
ideas, wishes to show himself, when he should 
only show his personages. 

The best way of learning the use that should be 
made of wit, is to read the few good works of 
genius which are to be found in the learned lan- 
guages and in our own. 

False wit is not the same as misplaced wit. It 
is not merely a false thought, for a thought might 
be false without being ingenious: it is a thought 
jat once false and elaborate. 
| It has already been remarked, that a man of 
great wit, who translated, or rather abridged, 
Homer into French yerse, thought to embellish 
that poet, whose simplicity forms his character, 
by loading him with ornaments. On the subject 
of the reconciliation of Achilles, he says,— 


Tout le camp s’écria, dans une joie extreme, 
Que ne vaincra-t-il point? II s’est vaincu Jui-méme. 


Cried the whole camp, with overflowing joy,— 
What still resist him? He’s o’ercome himself. 


In the first place, it does not at all follow, be- 
cause one has overcome one’s anger, that one 
shall not be beaten. Secondly, is it possible that 
a whole army should, by some sudden inspiration, 
make instantaneously the same pun? 

If this fault shocks all judges of severe taste, 
how revolting must be all those forced witticisms, 
those intricate and puzzling thoughts, which 
abound in otherwise valuable writings! Is it to 
be endured, that in a book of mathematics it 
should be said,—If Saturn should one day ke 
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missing, his place would be taken by one of the 
remotest of his satellites; for great lords always 
keep their successors at a distance? Is it endura- 
ble to talk of Hercules being acquainted with 
physics, and that it is impossible to resist a philo- 
sopher of such force? Suchare the excesses into 
which we are led by the thirst for shining and 
surprising by novelty. 

This petty vanity has produced verbal witti- 
cisms in all languages, which is the worst species 
of false wit. 

False taste differs from false wit: for the latter 
is always an affectation—an effort to do wrong; 
whereas the former is often a habit of doing wrong 
without effort, and following instinctively an es- 
tablished bad example. 

The intemperance and incoherence of the im- 
aginations of the Orientals, is a false taste; 
but it is rather a want of wit than an abuse 
of it. 

Stars falling, mountains opening, rivers rolling 
‘back, sun and moon dissolving, false and gigantic 
similes, continual violence to nature, are the cha- 
racteristics of these writers; because in those 
countries where there has never been any public 
speaking, true eloquence cannot have been cul- 
tivated, and because it is much easier to write 
fustian, than to write that which is just, refined, 
and delicate. 

False wit is precisely the reverse of these trivial 
and inflated ideas; it is a tiresome search after 
subtleties, an affectation of saying enigmatically 
what others have said naturally; of bringing to- 
gether ideas which appear incompatible; of di- 
viding what ought to be united; of laying hold on 
false affinities; of mixing, contrary to decency, 
the trifling with the serious, and the petty with 
the grand. 

It were here a superfluous task to string to- 
gether quotations in which the word spirit is to be 
found. We shall content ourselves with examin- 
ing one from Boileau, which is given in the great 
dictionary of 'Trévoux:—*‘It is a property of 
great spirits, when they begin to grow old and 
decay, to be pleased with stories and fables.” 
This reflection is not just. A great spirit may 
fall into this weakness; but it is no property of 
great spirits. Nothing is more calculated to mis- 
lead the young than the quoting the faults of good 
writers as examples. 

We must not here forget to mention in how 
many different senses the word ‘spirit? is em- 
ployed. This is not a defect of language; on the 
contrary, it is an advantage to have roots which 
ramify into so many branches. 

‘Spirit of a body,’ ‘of a society,’ is used to ex- 
press the customs, the peculiar language and 
conduct, the prejudices of a body. 

‘Spirit of party’ is to the ‘spirit of a body,’ 
what the passions are to ordinary sentiments. 

‘Spirit of a law’ is used to designate its inten- 
tion: in this sense it has been said,— The letter 
Asilleth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

‘Spirit of a work,’ to denote its character and 
object. 

‘ Spirit of revenge,’ to signify desire and inten- 
non of taking revenge. 

‘Spirit of discord,’ ‘spirit of revolt, &c. 

In one dictionary has been quoted ‘spirit of 
politeness;? but from an author named Belle- 


| (sound); 
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garde, who is no authority. Both authors and 
examples should be selected with scrupulous cau- 
tion. We cannot say ‘spirit of politeness,’ as 
we say ‘spirit of revenge,’ of ‘dissension,’ of 
‘faction;’ for politeness is not a passion animated 
by a powerful motive which prompts it, and which 
is metaphorically called spirit. 

‘Familiar spirit’ is used in another sense, and 
signifies those intermediate beings, those genil, 
those demons, believed in by the ancients; as the 
‘spirit of Socrates,’ Xe. 

Spirit sometimes denotes the more subtle part of 
matter: we say, ‘animal spirits,’ ‘ vital spirits,’ to 
signify that. which has never been seen, but which 
gives motion and life. These spirits which are 
thought to flow rapidly through the nerves, are 
probable a subtle fire. Dr. Mead is the first who 
seems to have given proofs of this, in his treatise 
on poisons. 

Spirit, in chemistry, too, is a term which re- 
ceives various acceptations, but always denotes 
the subtler part of matter. 


SECTION III. 
Spirit. 

Is not this word a striking proof of the imper- 
fection of languages; of the chaos in which they 
still are, and the chance which has directed al- 
most all our conceptions? 

It pleased the Greeks, as well as other nations, 
to give the name of wind, breath—' pneuma,’— 
to that which they vaguely understand by respira- 
tion, life, soul. So that, among the ancients, soul 
and wind were, in one sense, the same thing; and 
if we were to say that man is a pneumatic ma- 
chine, we should only translate the language of 
the Greeks. The Latins imitated them, and used 
the word ‘spiritus,’ spirit, breath. ‘Anima? and 
‘spiritus’ were the same thing. 

The ‘rouhak’ of the Phenicians, and, as it is 
said, of the Chatdeans, likewise signified breath 
and wind. 

When the Bible was translated into Latin, the 
words breath, spirit, wind, soul, were always used 
differently. ‘Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas;? 
—the breath of God—the spirit of God—was borne 
upon the waters. 

‘Spiritus vite,’—the breath of life—the soul 
of life. ’ 

‘Inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum,? or § spi- 
ritum vite,’—And he breathed upon his face the 
breath of life; and, according to the Hebrew, he 
ore into his nostrils the breath, the spirit, of 
ife. 

‘ Hee quim dixisset, msufflavit et dixit eis, ac- 
cipite spiritum sanctum’—Having spoken these 
words, he breathed on them, and said,—Receive 
ye the holy breath—the holy spirit. 

‘Spiritus ubi vult spirat, et vocem ejus audis; 
sed nescis unde veniat’—The spirit, the wind, 
breathes where it will, and thou hearest its voice 
but thou knowest not whence it 
comes. 

The distance is somewhat considerable between 
this and our pamphlets of the Quay des August- 
ins and the Pont-Neuf, entitled ‘Spirit of Mari- 
vaux,’ ‘Spirit of Desfontaines,’? &e. 

What we commonly understand in French by 
‘esprit,’ ‘bel-esprit,’ ‘trait @esprit, &e, &e. are 
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ingenious thoughts. No other nation has made 
the same-use of the word ‘spiritus.* The Latins 
said ‘ingenium;?’ the Greeks, ‘eupheuia;? or they 
employed adjectives. ‘The Spaniards say ‘agudo,’ 
Sagudezza.’ 

The Italians commonly use the term <in- 
gegno.’ 

The English make use of the words ‘wit,’ 
witty;’ the etymology of which is good; for 
‘witty’ formerly signified ‘ wise.’ 

The Germans say ‘ verstandig;’ and when they 
‘™mean to express ingenious, lively, agreeable 
thoughts, they say, ‘rich in sensations’— sinn- 
reich.’ Hence it is that the English, who have 
retained many of the expressions of the ancient 
Germanic and French tongue, say, ‘sensible 
man.? 

Thus almost all the words that express ideas 
of the understanding are metaphors. 

‘ Ingegno,’ ‘ ingenium,’ comes from ‘that which 
generates; ‘agudezza,’ from ‘ that which is point- 
ed;’ ‘sinn-reich,’ from ‘sensations;’ ¢ spirit,’ from 
‘wind;? and ‘ wit,’ from ‘ wisdom.? 

In every language, the word that answers to 
spirit in general is of several kinds: and when 
you are told that such a one is a ‘man of spirit,’ 
you have a right to ask, of what spirit? 

Girard, in his useful book of definitions, en- 
titled French Synonymes, thus concludes:— In 
our intercourse with women, it is necessary to 
have wit, or a jargon which has the appearance 
of it. [This is not doing them honor; they de- 
serve better.] Understanding is in demand with 
politicians and courtiers.” 

. It seems to me that understanding is necessary 
everywhere, and that it is very extraordinary to 
hear of understanding in demand. 

** Genius is proper with people of project and 
expense.” 

ither I am mistaken, or the genius of Cor- 
neille was made for all spectators,—the genius of 
Bossuet for all auditors,—yet more than for peo- 
ple of expense. 


The wind, which answers to ‘spiritus,’—spirit, 


wind, breath,—necessarily giving to all nations 
the idea of air, they all supposed that our fa- 
culty of thinking and acting—that which ani- 
mates us—is air; whence our souls area subtle 
air. 

Hence manes, spirits, ghosts, shades, are com- 
posed of air. 

Hence we used to say, not long ago,—‘‘ A 
‘spirit? has appeared to him; he has a ‘familiar 
_ spirit;’ that castle is haunted by ‘spirits;?”’ and 
the populace says so still. 

The word ‘spiritus’ has hardly ever been used 
in this sense, except in the translations of the 
Hebrew books into bad Latin, 

‘ Manes,’ ‘ umbra,’ ‘simulacra,’ are the expres- 
sions of Cicero and Virgil. The Germans say, 
* geist;’ the English, ‘ghost;’ the Spaniards, ‘ du- 
ende,’ ‘trasgo;’ the Italians appear to have no 
term signifying ghost. The French alone have 
made use of the word ‘spirit’ (esprit). The 
words for all nations should be—‘ phantom,’ 
‘imagination,’ ‘reverie,’ ‘folly,’ ‘knavery.’ 


* Tt has for several years been naturalised in En- 
gland.—T. 
* See Sout. 


SECTION Iv. 
Wit. 


When a nation is beginning to emerge from 
barbarism, it strives to show what we call ¢ wit.? 

‘Thus in the first attempts made in the time of 
Francis I., we find in Marot such puns, plays up- 
on words, as would now be intolerable. 


Cognac s’en cogne en sa poitrine blésme, 
Remorantin la parte rememore: 
Anjou faict jou, Angolésme est de mésme.* 


These fine ideas are not such as at once pre- 
sent themselves to express the grief of nations. 

Many instances of this depraved taste might be 
adduced; but we shall content ourselves with 
this, which is the most striking of all. 

In the second era of the human mind in France 
—in the time of Balzac, Mairet, Rotrou, Cor- 
neille,—applause was given to every thought that 
surprised by new images, which were called 
‘wit.? These lines of the tragedy of Pyramus 
were very well received :— 


Ah! voila le poignard qui du sang de son maitre 
S’est souillé lachement; il en rougit, le traitre! 


Behold the dagger which has basely drunk 
Its master’s blood! ~ See how the traitor blushes! 


There was thought to be great art in giving 
feeling to this dagger, in making it red with 
shame at being stained with the blood of Pyra-. 
mus, as much as with the blood itself. 

No one exclaimed against Corneille, when, in 
his tragedy of Andromeda, Phineus says to the 
sun :— 


Tu luis, soleil, et ta lumiére 
Semble se plaire 4 m’affliger. 
Ah! mon amour te va bien obliger 
A quitter soudain ta carriére. 
Viens, soleil, viens voir la beauté, 
Dont le divin éclat me dompte, 

Et tu fuiras de honte 
D’avoir moins de clarté. 


O sun, thou shinest, and thy light 
Seems to take pleasure in my woe; 
But soon my love shall shame thee quite, 

And be thy glory’s overthrow. 
Come, come, O sun, and view the face 
Whose heavenly splendor I adore; 

Then wilt thou flee apace, 

And show thy own no more. 


The sun flying because he is not so bright as 
Andromeda’s face, is not at all inferior to the 
blushing dagger. 

If such foolish sallies as these found favor with 
a public whose taste it has been so difficult to 
form, we cannot be surprised that strokes of wit, 
in which some glimmering of beauty is discerna- 
ble, should have had these charms. 

Not only was this translation from the Spanish 
admired— 

Ce sang qui, tout versé, fume encor de couroux, 

De se voir répandu pour d’autres que pour vous. 

Cid, act ii. sc. 9. 

This blood, still foaming with indignant rage, 

That it was shed for others, not for you;— 


* Mere puns, which cannot be translated.—T. 
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not only was there thought to be a very spirited | 


refinement in the line of Hypsipyle to Medea, in 
the Golden Fleece— 


I have attractions only; you have charms;— 


but it was not perceived—and few connoisseurs 
perceive it yet—that in the imposing part of Cor- 
nelia the author almost continually puts wit where 
grief alone was required. ‘This woman, whose 
husband has just been assassinated, begins her 
studied speech to Ciesar with a ‘ for :?’— 


César, car le destin que dans tes fers Je brave 

M’a fait ta prisonniére, et non pas ton esclave; 

Et tu ne prétends pas qu’il m’abatte le eceur 

Jusqu’ a te rendre homage et té nommer seigneur. 
Mori de Pompée, act iii. se. 4. 


Cesar : 
For the hard fate that binds me in thy chains, 
Makes me thy prisoner, but not thy slave; 

Nor wouldest thou have it so subdue my heart 
That I should call thee lord and do thee homage. 


Thus she breaks off, at the very first word, in 
order to say that which is at once far-fetched and 
false. Never was the wife of one Roman citizen 
the slave of another Roman citizen: never was 


any Roman called lord; and this word ‘lord? is, 
with us, nothing more than a term of honor and 
ceremony, used on the stage. 


Fille de Scipion, et, pour dire encor plus, 
Romaine, mon courage est encore au-dessus.— Id. 


Daughter of Scipio, and, yet more, of Rome, 
Still does my courage rise above my fate. 


Besides the defect so common to all Corneille’s 
heroes, of thus announcing themselves—of say- 
ing, I am great, I am courageous, admire me,— 
here is the very reprehensible affectation of talk- 
ing of her birth, when the head of Pompey has 
just been presented to Cesar. Real affliction ex- 
presses itself otherwise. Grief does not seek af- 
ter a ‘yet nore.’ And what is worse, while she 
is striving to say ‘yet more,’ she says much less. 
To be a daughter of Rome is indubitably less 
than to be daughter of Scipio and wife of Pom- 
pey- The infamous Septimius, who assassinated 
Pompey, was Roman as wellasshe. ‘Thousands 
of Romans were very ordinary men: but to be 
daughter and wife to the greatest of Romans, 
was a real superiority. In this speech then, there 
is false and misplaced wit, as well as false and 
misplaced greatness, 

fhe then says, after Lucan, that she ought to 
blush that she is alive :— 


Je dois rougir, pourtant, aprés un tel malheur, 
De n’avoir pu mourir d’un excés de douleur.—Id. 


However, after such a great calamity, 
f ought to blush I am not dead of grief. 


Lucan, after the brilliant Augustan age, went 
m search of wit, because decay was commencing; 
ard the writers of the age of Louis XIV. at first 
sought to display wit, because good taste was not 
then completely found, as it afterwards was. 


César, de ta victorie écoute moins le bruit; 


Elle n’est que l’effet du malheur que me suit.—ZJd. 


Cesar, rejoice not in thy victory; 
For my misfortune was its only cause. 
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What a poor artifice! what a false as_well aa 
impudent notion! Czesar conquered at Pharsalia 
only because Pompey married Cornelia! What 
labor to say that which is neither true, nor likely, 
nor fit, nor interesting! 


Deux fois du monde entier j'ai causé la disgrace.—Id. 


Twice have I caused the living world’s disgrace. 


This is the ‘bis nomi mundo’ of Lucan, ‘This 
line presents us with avery great idea: it cannot 
ifail to surprise; it is wanting in nothing but truth. 
But it must be observed, that if this line had but 
the smallest ray of verisimilitude—had it really 
its birth in the pangs of grief, it would then have 
all the truth, all the beauty, of theatrical fitness. 


Heureuse en mes malheurs, si ce triste hyménée 
Pourde bonheur de Rome a César m’efit donnée, 
Et si j’eusse avec moi porté dans ta maison 

D’un astre envenimé |’invincible poison! 

Car enfin n’attends pas que j’abaisse ma haine: 

Je te l’ai déja dit, César, je suis Romaine; 

Et, quoique ta captive, un ceeur tel que le mien, 
De peur de s’oublier, ne te demande rien.—Zd. 


Yet happy in my woes, had these sad nuptials 
Given me to Cvsar for the good of Rome— 
Had I but carried with me to thy house 

The mortal venom of a noxious star! 

For think not, after all, my hate is less: 
Already have J told thee I am Roman; 

And, though thy captive, such a heart as mine, 
Lest it forget itself, will sue for nothing. 


This is Lucan again. She wishes,-in the Phar- 
salia, that she had married Cesar: 


Atque utinam in thalamos invisi Cesaris essem 
Infelix conjux, et nullo leta marito! 
Lib. vii. v. 88, 89. 


Ah! wherefore was I not much rather led 
A fatal bride to Cesar’s hated bed, &c. 
Rowe. 


This sentiment is not in nature; it is at once 
gigantic and puerile: but at least it is not to Cxe- 
sar that Cornelia talks thus in Lucan. Corneille, 
on the contrary, makes Cornelia speak to Cesar 
himself: he makes her say that she wishes to be 
his wife, in order that she may carry into his 
house ‘the mortal poison of a noxious star;? for 
(adds she) my hatred cannot’ be abated, and I 
have told thee already that I am a Roman, and [ 
sue fornothing. Here is odd reasoning:—I would 
fain have married thee, to cause thy death; for I 
sue for nothing, 

Be it also observed, that this widow heaps re- 
proaches upon Cesar, just after Cesar weeps for 
the death of Pompey and promises to revenge it. 
| It is certain, that if the author had not striven 
to make Corneille witty, he would not have been 
guilty of the faults which, after being so long ap- 
plauded, are now perceived. The actresses can 
scarcely longer palliate them, by a studied lofti- 
ness of demeanor and an imposing elevation of 
voice, 

The better to feel how much mere wit is below 
natural sentiment, let us compare Cornelia with 
herself, where, in the same tirade, she says things 
quite opposite :— 


Je dois toutefois rendre grace aux dieux 
De ce qu’en arrivant je trouve en ces lieux, 
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Que César y commande, et non pas Ptolomée. 

Weélas! et sous quel astre, 6 ciel, m’as-tu formé, 

Si je leur dois des veux, de ce qu’ils ont permis, 

Que je rencontre ici mes plus grands ennemis, 

Et tombe entre leurs mains, plutét qu’aux mains d’un 
prince 

Qui doit 4 mon €poux son tréne et sa province ?— Id. 


Yet have I cause to thank the gracious gods, 
That Cesar here commands—not Ptolemy. 
Alas! beneath what planet was I formed, 

If | owe thanks for being thus permitted 
Here to encounter my worst enemies, 

And fall into their hands, rather than those 
Of him who to my husband owes his throne? 


Let us overlook the slight defect of style, and 
consider how mournful and becoming is this 
speech; it goes to the heart: all the rest dazzles 
for a moment, and then disgusts. 

The following natural lines charm all readers: 


O vous! a ma douleur objet terrible et tendre, 
Eternel entretien de haine et de pitié, 
Restes du grand Pompée, écoutez sa moitié, &e. 


O dreadful, tender object of my grief, 
Eternal source of pity and of hate, 

Ye relies of great Pompey, hear me now— 
Hear his yet living half. 


It is by such comparisons that our taste is form- 
ed, and that we learn te admire nothing but truth 
in its proper place.* 

In the same tragedy, Cleopatra thus expresses 
herself to her confidant Charmion:— | 


Apprends qu’une princesse aimant sa renommée, 
Quand elle dit qu’elle aime, est sire d’étre aimée; 
Et que les plus beaux feux dont son cceur soit épris 
N’oseraient |’exposer aux hontes d’un mépris. 

os Act ii. se. 1. 


Know, that a princess jealous of her fame, 
When she owns love, is sure of a return; 
And that the noblest flame her heart can feel, 
Dares not expose her to rejection’s shame. 


Charmion might answer:—Madam, I know not 
what the noble flame of a princess is, which dares 
not expose her to shame; and as for princesses 
who never say they ere in love, but when they 
are sure of being loved,—lI always enact the part 
of confidant at the play; and at least twenty prin- 
cesses have confessed their noble flames to me, 
without being at all sure of the matter, and espe- 
cially the Infanta in the Cid. 

Nay, we may go further: Cesar—Cesar him- 
self—addresses Cleopatra, only to show off dou- 
ble-refined wit :— 


Mais, 6 Dieux! ce moment que je vous ai quittée, 

D’un trouble bien plus grand a mon ame agitée; 

Et ces soins importans qui m/’artachaient de vous, 

Contre ma grandeur méme allumaient mon courroux; 

Je lui voulais du mal de m’étre si contraire; 

Mais je lui pardonnais, au simple souvenir 

Du bonheur qu’a ma flamme elle fait obtenir. 

C’est elle, dont je tiens cette haute espérance, 

Qui flatte mes désirs d’une illustre apparence.... 

C’était, pour acquérir un droit si precieux 

Que combattait partout mon bras ambitieux; 

Et dans Pharsale méme il a tiré 1’épée 

Plus pour le conserver que pour vaincre Pompée. 
Act iv. se. 3. 


* See Taste. 
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But, O! the moment that I quitted you, 

A greater trouble came upon my soul; 

And those important cares that snatched me from you, 

Against my very greatness moved my ire; 

I hated it for thwarting my desires... . 

But I have pardoned it—remembering how 

At last it crowns my passion with success: 

To it I owe the lofty hope which now 

Flatters my view with an illustrious prospect. 

Tl was but to gain this dearest privilege, 

That my ambitious arm was raised in battle; 

Nor did it at Pharsalia draw the sword, 

So much to conquer Pompey, as to keep 

This glorious hope. 


Here then we have Cesar hating his greatness 
for having taken him away a little while from 
Cleopatra; but forgiving his greatness, when he 
remembers that this greatness has procured him 
the success of his passion. He has the lofty hope 
of an illustrious probability; and it was only to 
acquire the dear privilege of this illustrious pro- 
bability, that his ambitious arm fought the battle 
of Pharsalia. 

It is said that this sort of wit, which it must be 
confessed is no other than nonsense, was then the 
wit of the age. It is an intolerable abuse, which 
Moliére proscribed in his ‘ Précieuses Ridicules.’ 

It was of these defects, too frequent in Cor- 
neille, that La Bruyére said,—‘** I thought in my 
early youth, that these passages were clear and 
intelligible, to the actors, to the pit, and to the 
boxes; that their authors themselves understood 
them, and that I was wrong in not understanding 
them: I am undeceived.”* 


SECTION VY. 


In England, to express that a man has a deal 
of wit, they say that he has ‘great parts.’ 
Whence can this phrase, which is now the aston- 
ishment of the French, havecome? From them- 
selves. Formerly, we very commonly used the 
word ‘parties,’ in this sense. ‘ Clelia,’ ‘ Cassan- 
dra,’ and our other old romances, are continually 
telling us of the ‘ parts’ of their heroes and hero- 
ines, which parts are their wit. And indeed, who 
can have all? Each of us has but his own small 
portion of intelligence, of memory, of sagacity, 
of depth and extent of ideas, of vivacity, and of 
subtlety. The word ‘parts? is that most fitted 
for a being so limited as man. The French have 
let an expression escape from their dictionaries 
which the English have laid hold of: the En- 
glish have more than once enriched themselves 
at our expense. 

Many philosophical writers have been aston- 
ished that, since every one pretends to wit, no one 
should dare to boast of possessing it. _ 

“Envy,” it has been said, ‘‘ permits every one 
to be the panegyrist of his own probity, but not 
of his own wit.” It allows us to be the apolo- 
gists of the one, but not of the other. And why? 
Because it is very necessary to pass for an honest 
man, but not at all necessary to have the reputa- 
tion of a man of wit. 

The question has been started, whether all men 
are born with the same mind, the same disposi- 
tion for science, and if all depends on their edu- 


* <¢Characters”’ of La Bruyére—chap. on Works of 
Wit. 
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cation, aud the circumstances in which they are 

_placed? One philosopher, who had a right to 
think himself born with some superiority, assert- 
ed that minds are equal; yet the contrary has al- 
ways been evident. Of four hundred children 
brought up together, under the same masters and 
the same discipline, there are scarcely five or six 
that make any remarkable progress. A great 
majority never rise above mediocrity; and among 
them there are many shades of distinction. In 
short, minds differ still more than faces. 


SECTION VI. 
Crooked or Distorted Intellect.* 


We have blind, one-eyed, cross-eyed, and 
squinting people,—visions long, short, clear, con- 
fused, weak, or indefatigable. All this is a faith- 
ful image of our understanding; but we know 
scarcely any false vision: there are not many 
men who always take a cock for a horse, or a 
coffee-pot for a church. How is it that we often 
meet with minds, otherwise very judicious, which 
are absolutely wrong in some things of impor- 
tance? How is it that the Siamese, who will 
take care never to be over-reached when he has 
“uv receive three rupees, firmly believes in the me- 
tamorphoses of Sammonocodom? By what 
stranee whim do men of sense resemble Don 
Quixote, who beheld giants where other men 
saw nothing but windmills? Yet was Don Quix- 
ote more excusable than the Siamese, who be- 
lieves that Sammonocodom came several times 
upon earth, and the Turk, who is persuaded that 
Mahomet put one half of the moon into his sleeve. 
Don Quixote, impressed with the idea that he is 
to fight with a giant, may imagine that a giant 
must have a body as big as a mill, and arms as 
long as the sails; but from what supposition can 
a man of sense set out to arrive at the conclusion, 
that half the moon went into a sleeve, and that a 
Sammonocodom came down from heaven to fly 
kites at Siam, to cut down a forest, and to exhibit 
sleight-of-hand? 

The greatest geniuses may have their minds 
warped, upon a principle which they have re- 
ceived without examination. Newton was very 
wrong-headed when he was commenting on the 
Apocalypse. 

All that certain tyrants of souls desire, is that 
the men whom they teach may have their intel- 
lects distorted. A fakir brings up a child of great 

romise; he employs five or six years in driving 
it into his head, that the god Fo appeared to men 
in the form of a white elephant; and persuades 
the child, that if he does not believe in these meta- 
morphoses, he will be flogged after death for five 
hundred thousand years. He adds, that at the 
end of the world, the enemy of the god Fo will 
come and fight against that divinity. 

The child studies, and becomes a prodigy; he 
finds that Fo could not change himself into any- 
thing but a white elephant, because that is the 
most beautiful of animals. 'The kings of Siam 
and Pegu, says he, went to war with one another 
for a white elephant: certainly, had not Fo been 
concealed in that elephant, these two kings would 
not have been so mad as to fight for the posses- 
sion of a mere animal. 


* Esprit Faux. 
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Fo’s enemy will come and challenge him at tbe 
end of the world: this enemy will certainly be 2 
rhinoceros; for the rhinoceros fights the elephant. 
Thus does the fakir’s learned pupil reason in ma- 
ture age, and he becomes one of the lights of the 
Indies: the more subtle his intellect, the more 
crooked; and he, in his turn, forms other intel- 
lects as distorted as his own. 

Show these besotted beings a little geometry, 
and they learn it easily enough; but, strange to 
say, this does not set them right. ‘They perceive 
the truths of geometry; but it does not teach 
them to weigh probabilities: they have taken 
their bent;: they will reason against reason all 
their lives; and I am sorry for them. 

Unfortunately, there are many ways of being 
wrong-headed. 1. Not to examine whether the 
principle is true, even when just consequences 
are drawn from it; and this is very common.* 

2. To draw false consequences from a principle 
acknowledged to be true. For instance—a ser- 
vant is asked whether his master be at home, by 
persons whom he suspects of having a design 
against his master’s life. If he were blockhead 
enough to tell them the truth, on pretence that it 
is wrong to tell a lie, itis clear that he would 
draw an absurd consequence from a very true 
principle. 

The judge who should condemn a man for kill- 
ing his assassin, would be alike iniquitous, and a 
bad reasoner. 

Cases like these are subdivided into a thousand 
different shades. ‘The good mind, the judicious 
mind, is that which distinguishes them. Hence 
it is, that there have been so many iniquitous 
judgments; not because the judges were wicked 
in heart, but because they were not sufficiently 
enlightened. 


WOMEN: 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL, 


Woman is in general less strong than man, 
smaller, and less capable of lasting labor. Her 
blood is more aqueous; her flesh less firm; her 
hair longer; her limbs more rounded; her 
arms less muscular; her mouth smaller; her hips 
more prominent; and her belly larger. ‘These 
physical points distinguish women all over the 
earth, and of all races, from Lapland unto the 
coast of Guinea, and from America to China. 

Plutarch, in the third book of his Symposiacs, 
pretends that wine will not intoxicate them so 
easily as men; and the following is the reason 
which he gives for this falsehood. 

«The temperament of women is very moist; 
this, with their courses, renders their flesh so soft, 
smooth, and clear. When wine encounters so 
much humidity, it is overcome, and it loses its 
color and its strength, becoming discolored and 
weak. Something also may be gathered from the 
reasoning of Aristotle, who observes, that they 
who drink great draughts without drawing their 
breath, which the ancients call ‘amusizein,’ are 
not intoxicated so soon as others; because the 
wine does not remain within the body, but being 
forcibly taken down, passes rapidly off. Now we 
generally perceive that women drink in this man- 


* See ConSEQUENCE, 
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ner; and it is probable that their bodies, in con- 
sequence of the continual attraction of the hu- 
mors, which are carried off in their periodical 
visitations, are filled with many conduits, and fur- 
nished with numerous pipes and channels, into 
which the wine disperses rapidly and easily, with- 
out having time to affect the noble and principal 
parts, by the disorder of which intoxication is 
produced.” 

_ These physics are altogether worthy of the an- 
cients. 

Women live somewhat longer than men; that is 
to say, in a generation we count more aged wo- 
men than aged men. ‘This fact has been observed 
by all who have taken accurate accounts of births 
and deaths in Europe; and it is thought that it is 
the same in Asia, and among the negresses, the 
copper-colored, and olive-complexioned, as among 
the whites. ‘‘ Natura est semper siber consona.” 

We have elsewhere adverted to an extract from 
a Chinese journal, which states, that in the year 
1725, the wife of the emperor Yontchin made a 
distribution among the poor women of China who 
had passed their seventieth year;* and that in the 
province of Canton alone, there were 98,222 fe- 
males aged more than seventy, 40,893 beyond eigh- 
ty, and 3,453 of about the age of a hundred. Those 
who advocate final causes say, that nature grants 
them a longer life than men, in order to recom- 
pense them for the trouble they take in bringing 
children into the world, and rearing them. It is 
scarcely to be imagined that nature bestows re- 
compenses, but it is probable that the blood of 
women being milder, their fibres harden less 
quickly. 

No anatomist or physician has ever been able 
to trace the secret of conception. Sanchez has 
curiously remarked—“ Mariam et spiritum sanc- 
tum emisisse semen in copulatione, et ex semine 
amborum natum esse Jesum.” This abominable 
impertinence of the most knowing Sanchez is 
not adopted at present by any naturalist. 

The periodical-visitations which weaken fe- 
males, while they endure the maladies which 
arise out of their suppression, the times of gesta- 
tion, the necessity of suckling children, and of 
watching continually over them, and the delicacy 
of their organization, render them unfit for the 
fatigue of war, and the fury of the combat. _ It is 
true, as we have already observed, that in almost 
all times and countries women have been found 
on whom nature has bestowed extraordinary 
strength and courage, who combat with men, and 
undergo prodigious labor; but, after all, these ex- 
amples are rare. On this point we refer to the 
article AMAZONS. : 

Physics always govern morals. Women being 
weaker of body than we are, there is more skill 
in their fingers, which are more supple than ours. 
Little able to labor at the heavy work of masonry, 
_ carpentering, medalling, or the plough, they are 
_ necessarily intrusted with the lighter labors of the 
interior of the house, and above all, with the care 
of children. Leading a more sedentary life, they 
possess more gentleness of character than men, 
and are less addicted to the commission of enor- 
mous crimes—a fact so undeniable, that in all 


* See a most instructive letter from the jesuit Con- 
stantine to the jesuit Souciet—Nineteenth Collection. 
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civilised countries there are always fifty men at 
least executed to one woman. 

Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, undertaking 
to speak of the condition of women under divers 
governments, observes—that “ among the Greeks 
women were not regarded as worthy of having 
any share in genuine Jove; but that with them 
love assumed a form which is not to be named.” 
He cites Plutarch as his autbority. 

This mistake is pardonable only in a wit like 
Montesquieu, always led away by the rapidity of 
his ideas, which are often very indistinct. 

Plutarch, in his chapter of love, introduces 
"many interlocutors; and he himself, in the cha- 
racter of Daphneus, refutes, with great anima- 
tion, the arguments of Protagenes in favor of the 
commerce alluded to. 

It is in the same dialogue that he goes so far as 
to say, that in the love of woman there is some- 
thing divine; which love he compares to the sun 
that animates nature. He places the highest hap- 
piness in conjugal love, and concludes by an elo- 
quent eulogium on the virtue of Epponina. This 
memorable adventure passed before the eyes of 
Plutarch, who lived some time in the house of 
Vespasian. The above heroine, learning that her 
husband Sabinus, vanquished by the troops of the 
emperor, was concealed in a deep cavern between 
Franche Comté and Champagne, shut herself up 
with him, attended on him for many years, and 
bore children in that situation. Being at length 
taken with her husband, and brought before Ves- 
pasian, who was astonished at her greatness of 
soul, she said to him—‘‘I have lived more bap- 
pily under ground than thou in the light of the 
sun, and in the enjoyment of power.” Plutarch 
therefore asserts directly the contrary to that 
which is attributed to him by Montesquieu, and 
declares in favor of woman with an enthusiasm 
which is even affecting. 

It is not astonishing, that in every country man 
has rendered himself the master of woman, do- 
minion being founded on strength. He has 
ordinarily, too, a superiority both in body and 
mind. 

Very learned women are~to be found, in the 
same manner as female warriors; but they are 
seldom or ever inventors. 

A social and agreeable spirit usually falls to 
their lot; and, generally speaking, they are adapt- 
ed to soften the manners of men. 

In no republic have they ever been allowed to 
take ahe least part in government; they have 
never reigned in monarchies purely elective; but 
they may reign in almost all the hereditary king- 
doms of Europe,—in Spain, Naples, and England, 
in many states of the north, and in many grand 
fiefs which are called ‘ feminines.’ 

Custom, entitled the salic law, has excluded 
them from the crown of France; but it is not, as 
Mezerai. remarks, in consequence of their unfit- 
ness for governing, since they are almost always 
intrusted with the regency. 

It is pretended, that cardinal Mazarine con- 
fessed, that many women were worthy of govern- 
ing a kingdom, but he added, that it was always 
to be feared they would allow themselves to be 
subdued by lovers who were not capable of 


governing a dozen pullets. Isabella in Castile, 
Elizabeth in England, and Maria Theresa in 
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Hungary, have however proved the falsity of this 
pretended bon-mot, attributed tocardinal Mazarin; 
and at this moment we behold a legislatrix in the 
north as much respected, as the sovereign of 
Greece, of Asia Minor of Syria, and of Egypt, 
is disesteemed. 

It has been for a long time ignorantly assumed, 
that women are slaves during life among the Ma- 
hometans; and that, after their death, they do not 
enter paradise. ‘I‘hese are two great errors, of a 
kind which popes are continually repeating in re- 
gard to Mahometanism. Married women are not 
at all slaves; and the Sura, or fourth chapter of 
the Koran, assigns them a dowry. A girl is en- 
titled to inherit one half as much as her brother; 
and if there are girls only, they divide among 
them two-thirds of the inheritance; and the re- 
mainder belongs tothe relations of the deceased, 
whose mother also is entitled to a certain share. 
So little are married women slaves, they are en- 
titled to demand a divorce, which is granted when 
their complaints are deemed lawful. 

A Mahometan is not allowed to marry his sister- 
in-law, his niece, his foster-sister, or his daughter- 
in-law brought up under the care of his wife. 
Neither is he permitted to marry two sisters; in 
which particular the Mahometan Jaw is more rigid 
than the Christian, as people are every day pur- 
chasing from the court of Rome the right of con- 
tracting such marriages, which they might as well 
contract gratis. 


Polygamy. 


Mahomet has limited the number of wives to 
four; but as a man must be rich in order to main- 
tain four wives, according to his condition, few 
except great lords avail themselves of this privi- 
lege. Therefore a plurality of wives produces 
not so much injury to the Mahometan states as 
we are in the habit of supposing; nor does it pro- 
duce the depopulation. which so many books, 
written at random, are in the habit of asserting. 

The Jews, agreeably to an ancient usage, es- 
tablished, according to their books, ever since the 
age of Lameth, have always been allowed several 
wives at atime. David had eighteen, and it is 
from his time that they allow that number to 
kings; although it is said that Solomon had as 
many as seven hundred. 

The Mahometans will not publicly allow the 
Jews to have more than one wife; they do not 
deem them worthy of that advantage; but money, 
which is always more powerful than law,* pro- 
cures to rich Jews, in Asia and Africa, that per- 
mission which the law refuses. 

It is seriously related, that Lelius Cinna, tribune 
of the people, proclaimed, after the death of Cx- 
sar, that the dictator had intended to promulgate 
a law, allowing women to take as many husbands 
as they pleased. What sensible man can doubt, 
that this was a popular story invented to render 
Cesar odious? It resembles another story, which 
states, that a senator in full senate formally pro- 
fessed to give Cesar permission to cohabit with 
any woman he pleased. Such silly tales dishonor 
history, and injure the minds of those who credit 
them. It is asad thing, that Montesquieu should 
give credit to this fable. 

It is not however a fable that the emperor Va- 
lentinian, calling himself a christian, married 
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Justinian during the life of Severa, his first wife, 
mother of the emperor Gratian; but he was riviz 
enough to support many wives. 

Among the first race of the kings of the Franks, 
Gontran, Cherebert, Segebert, and Chilperic, had 
several wives at a time. Gontran had within his 
palace Venerande, Mercatrude, and Ostregilda, 
acknowledged for legitimate wives; Cherebert 
had Merflida, Marcovesa, and Theodogilda. 

It is difficult to conceive how the ex-jesuit No- 
notte has been able, in his ignorance, to push his 
boldness so far as to deny these facts, and to say, 
that the kings of the first race were not polyga- 
mists, and thereby, in a libel in two volumes, 
throw discrédit on more than a hundred historical 
truths, with the confidence of a pedant who dic- 
tates lessons in a college. Books of this kind still 
continue to be sold in the provinces, where the 
jesuits have yet a party, and seduce and mislead 
uneducated people. 

Father Daniel, more learned and judicious, con- 
fesses the polygamy of the French kings without 
difficulty. He denies not the three wives of Da- 
gobert I. and asserts expressly, that "Theodobert 
espoused Deutery, although she had a husband, 
and himself another wife called Visigalde. He 
adds, that in this he imitated his uncle Clothaire, 
who espoused the widow of Cleodomir, his bro- 
ther, although he had three wives already. 

All historians admit the same thing; why, there- 
fore, after so many testimonies, allow an ignorant 
writer to speak like a dictator, and say, while ut- 
tering a thousand follies, that it is in defence of 
religion? as if our sacred and venerable religion 
had anything to do with an historical point, al- 
though made serviceable by miserable calumni- 
ators to their stupid impostures. 


Of the Polygamy allowed by certain Popes and 
Reformers. 


The abbé Fleuri, author of the Ecclesiastical 
History, pays more respect to truth in all which 
concerns the laws and usages of the church. He 
avows, that Boniface, confessor of Lower Ger- 
many, having consulted pope Gregory, in the 
year 726, in order to know in what cases a hus~ 
band might be allowed to have two wives, Greg- 
ory replied to him, on the 22d November, of the 
same year, in these words:—‘‘lf a wife be at- 
tacked by a malady which renders her unfit for 
conjugal intercourse, the husband may marry 
another; but in that case he must allow his sick 
wife all necessary support and assistance.” This 
decision appears conformable to reason and _poli- 
cy; and favors population, which is the object of 
marriage. 

But that which appears opposed at once to rea- 
son, policy, and nature, is the law which ordains, 
that a woman, separated from her husband both 
in person and estate, cannot take another husband, 
nor the husband another wife. It is evident, that 
a race is thereby lost; and if the separated parties 
are both of a certain temperament, they are ne- 
cessarily exposed and rendered liable to sins for 
which the legislators ought to be responsible to 
God if. Sa. . 

The decretals of the popes have not always had 
in view what is suitable to the good of estates, 
and of individuals. This same decretal of pope 
Gregory If., which permits bigamy in certain 
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cases, denies conjugal rights forever to the boys 
and girls, whom their parents have devoted to 
the church in their infancy. This law seems as 
barbarous as it is unjust; at once annihilating pos- 
terity, and forcing the will of men before they 
even possess a will. It is rendering the children 
the slaves of a vow which they never made; it is 
to destroy natural liberty, and to offend God and 
_ mankind, 
The polygamy of Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
in the Lutheran Communion, in 1539, is well 
~ known. I knew a sovereign in Germany, whose 
father having married a Lutheran, had permission 
from the pope to marry a catholic, and retained 
both his wives. 

It_is well known in England, that the chancel- 
Jor Cowper married two wives, who lived together 
in the same house in a state of concord which did 
honor to all three. Many of the curious still pos- 
sess the little book which he composed in favor 
of polygamy. 

We must distrust authors who relate, that in 
certain countries women are allowed several hus- 
bands. Those who make laws everywhere are 
born with too much self-love, are too jealous of 
their authority, and generally possess a temper- 
ament too ardent in comparison with that of wo- 
men, to have instituted a jurisprudence of this 
nature. ‘That which is opposed to the general 
course of nature is very rarcly true; but it is very 
common for the more early travellers to mistake 
an abuse for a law. 

‘The author of the Spirit of Laws asserts, that 
in the caste of Nairs,* on the coast of Malabar, 
a man can have only one wife, while a woman 
may have several husbands. He cites doubtful 
authors, and above all Picard; but it is impossible 
to speak of strange customs without having long 
witnessed them; and if they are mentioned, it 
ought to be doubtingly: but what lively spirit 
knows how to doubt? J 

* The lubricity of women,” he observes, “is so 
great at Patan, the men are constrained to adopt 
certain garniture, in order to be safe against their 
amorous enterprises.” t 

The president Montesquieu was never at Patan. 
Is not the remark of M. Linguet judicious, who 
observes, that this story has been told by travel- 
Jers who were either deceived themselves, or who 
wished to laugh at their‘readers? Let us be just, 
love truth, and judge by facts, not by names. 


End of the Reflections on Polygamy. 


It appears, that power rather than agreement 
makes laws everywhere, but especially in the 
east. We there beheld the first slaves, the first 
eunuchs, and the treasury of the prince directly 
composed of that which is taken from the people. 

He who can clothe, support, and amuse a num- 
ber of women, shuts them up in a menagerie, and 
commands them despotically. 

Ben Aboul Kiba, in his ** Mirror of the Faith- 
ful”? relates, that one of the viziers of the great 
Solimans addressed the following discourse to an 
agent of Charles V.:— 

Dog of a christian! for whom however I have 
a particular esteem,—canst thou reproach me 


with possessing four wives, according to our holy, 


* Book xvi. c. 5. + liad. c. 10. 
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laws, whilst thou emptiest a dozen barrels a year, 
and I drink not a single glass of wine? hat 
good dost thou effect by passing more hours at 
table than I do in bed? i may get four children 
a year for the service of my august master, whilst 
thou canst scarcely produce one, and that only the 
child of a drunkard, whose brain will be obscured 
by the vapors of the wine which has been drunk 
by his father. What, moreover, wouldest thou 
have me do, when two of my wives are in child- 
bed? Must I not attend to the other two, as my 
law commands me? What becomes of them? 
what part dost thou perform, in the latter months 
of the pregnancy of thy only wife, and during her 
lyings-in and sexual maladies? Thou either re- 
mainest idle, or thou repairest to another woman. 
Behold thyself between two mortal sins, which 
will infallibly cause thee to fall headlong from the 
narrow bridge into the pit of hell. 

*<] will suppose, that in our wars against the 
dogs of christians we have a hundred thousand 
soldiers; behold a hundred thousand girls to pro- 
vide for. Is it not for the wealthy to take care 
of them? Evil betide every Mussulman so cold- 
hearted as not to give shelter to four pretty girls, 
in the character of legitimate wives, or to treat 
them accorning to their merits! 

‘© What is done in thy country by the trumpeter 
of day, which thou callest the cock; the honest 
ram, the leader of the flock; the bull, sovereign 
of the heifers; has not every one of them his se- 
raglio? It becomes thee, truly, to reproach me with 
my four wives, whilst our great prophet had eigh- 
teen, the Jew David as many, and the Jew Solo- 
mon, seven hundred, all told, with three hundred 
concubines! Thou perceivest that I am modest. 
Cease then to reproach a sage with Juxury, who 
is content with so moderate a repast. I permit 
thee to drink; allow me to love. Thou changest 
thy wines; permit me to change my females. Let 
every one suffer others to live according to the 
customs of their country. ‘Thy hat was not made 
to give laws to my turban; thy ruff and thy cur- 
tailed doublets are not to command my doliman. 
Make an end of thy coffee, and go and caress thy 
German spouse, since thou art allowed to have 
no other.” 


Reply of the German. 


‘Dog of a Mussulman! for whom I retain a 
profound veneration; before | finish_my coffee, I 
will confute all thy arguments. He who pos- 
sesses four wives, possesses four harpies, always 
ready to calutmniate, to annoy, and to fight one 
another. ‘hy house is the den of discord, and 
none of them can love thee. Each has only a 
quarter of thy person, and in return can bestow 
only a quarter of her heart. None of them can 
serve to render thy life agreeable; they are pri- 
soners who, never having seen anything, have 
nothing to say; and, knowing only thee, are in 
consequence thy enemies, ‘Thou art their abso- 
‘lute master; they therefore hate thee. Thou art 
obliged to guard them with eunuchs, who whip 
them when they are too happy. ‘Thou pretend- 
‘est to compare thyself to a cock, but a cock never 
ihas his pullets whipped by a capon. ‘Take am- 
mals for thy examples, and copy them as much 
‘as thou pleasest; for my part I love like a man; 
i I would give all my heart, and receive an entire 
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heart in return. I will give an account of this 
conversation to my wife to-night, and I hope she 
will be satisfied. As to the wine with which thou 
reproachest me, if it is evil to drink it in Arabia, 
it is a very praiseworthy habit in Germany. 
Adieu!” 


XENOPHANES. 


Baytse has made the article ‘ Xenophanes’ a 
pretext for making a panegyric on the devil; as 
Simonides formerly, seized the occasion of a 


wrestler winning the prize of boxing in the Olym-|! 
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pic games, to form a fine ode in praise of Castor 
and Pollux. But, at the bottom, of what conse- 
quence to us are the reveries of Xenophanes? 
What do we gain by knowing, that he regarded 
nature as an infinite being, immoveable, composed 
of an infinite number of small corpuscles, soft 
little mounds, and small organic molecules? That 
he moreover thought pretty nearly as Spinosa has 
since thought? or rather endeavored to think, for 
he contradicts himself frequently,—a thing very 
common to ancient philosophers. 

If Anaximenes taught, that the atmosphere was 
God; if Thales attributed to water the foundation 
of all things, because Egypt was rendered fertile 
by inundation; if Pherecides and Heraclitus give 
to fire all which ‘Thales attributes to water, to 
wee purpose return to these chimerical reve- 
ries 

I wish that Pythagoras had expressed by num- 
bers certain relations, very insufficiently under- 
stood, by which he infers, that the world was 
builded by the rules of arithmetic. I allow, that 
Ocellus Lucanus and Kmpedocles having arranged 
everything by moving antagonist forces, but what 
shall I gather from it? What clear notion will it 
convey to my feeble mind? 

Come, divine Plato! with your archetypal ideas, 
your androgynes, and your word; establish all 
these fine things in poetical prose, in your new 
republic, in which’ I no more aspire to havea house, 
than in the Salentum of Telemachus; but in lieu 
of becoming one of your citizens, I will send you 
an order to build your town with all the subtle 
matter of Descartes, all his globular and diffusive 
matter; and they shall be brought to you by Cy- 
rano de Bergerac.* 

Bayle however has exercised all the sagacity 
of his logic on these ancient fancies; but it is al- 
ways by rendering them ridiculous that he in- 
structs and entertains, 

O philosophers! Physical experiments, ably con- 
ducted, arts and handicraft,—these are the true 
philosophy. My sage is the conductor of my 
windmill, which dexterously catches the wind, 
and receives my corn, deposits it in the hopper, 
and grinds it equally, for the nourishment of my- 
self and family. My sage is he who, with his 
shuttle, covers my walls with pictures of Jinen or 
of silk, brilliant with the finest colors; or he who 
puts into my pocket a chronometer of’ silver or 
of gold. My sage is the investigator of natural 
history. We learn more from the single experi- 
ments of the abbé Nollet than from all the phi- 
losophical works of antiquity. 


* A very middling wit, and slightly insane. 
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XENOPHON, 
AND THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 


Ir Xenophon had no other merit than that of 
being the friend of the martyr Socrates, he would 
be interesting; but he was a warrior, philosopher, 
poet, historian, agriculturist, and amiable in so- 
ciety. There were many Greeks who united 
these qualities. , 

But why had this free man a Greek company 
in the pay of the young Chosroes, named Cyrus 
by ‘the Greeks? This Cyrus was the younger 
brother and subject of the emperor of Persia, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, of whom it was said, that he 
never forgot anything but injuries. Cyrus had 
already attempted to assassinate his brother, even 
in the temple in which the ceremony of his con- 
secration took place (for the kings of Persia were 
the first who were consecrated.) Artaxerxes had 
not only the clemency to pardon this villain, but 
he had the weakness to allow him the absolute 
government of a great part of Asia Minor, which 
he held from their father, and of which he at least 
deserved to be despoiled. 

As a return for such surprising mercy, as soon 
as he could excite his satrapy to revolt against his 
brother, Cyrus added this second crime to the 
first. He declared by a manifesto, “ that he was 
more worthy of the throne of Persia than his 
‘brother, because he was a better magus, and 
drank more wine.” I do not believe that these 
were the reasons which gained him the Greeks as 
allies. He took thirteen thousand into his pay, 
among whom was the young Xenophon, who was 
ithen only an adventurer. Each soldier had a 
idaric a month for pay. The daric is equal to 
about a guinea or a louis d’or of our time, as the 
chevalier de Jaucourt very well observes, and not 
ten francs, as Rollin says. 

When Cyrus proposed to march them with his 
other troops to fight his brother towards the Eu- 
phrates, they demanded a daric and a half, which 
he was obliged to grant them. This was thirty- 
six livres a month, and consequently the highest 
pay which was ever given. ‘The soldiers of Ce- 
sar and Pompey had but twenty sous per day in 
the civil wars. Besides this exorbitant pay, of 
which they obliged him to pay four months in 
advance, Cyrus furnished them four hundred 
chariots laden with wine-and mea}. 

The Greeks were then precisely what the Swiss 
are at present, who hire their service and courage 
to neighboring princes, but for a pay three times 
less than was that of the Greeks. 

It is evident, though they say the contrary, that 
they did not inform themselves whether the cause 
for which they fought was just; it was sufficient 
that Cyrus paid well. 

- The greatest part of these troops was composed 
of Lacedemonians, by which they violated their 
solemn treaties with the king of Persia. 

What was become of the ancient aversion of 
the Spartans for gold and silver? Where was 
their sincerity in treaties? Where was their high 
and incorruptible virtue? Clearchus, a Spartan, 
commanded the principal body of these brave 
mercenaries. 

I understand not the military mancuvres of 
| Artaxerxes and Cyrus; I see not why Artaxerxes, 
/who came to his enemy with twelve hundred 
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thousand soldiers, should begin by causing lines 
of twelve leagues in extent to be drawn between 
Cyrus and himself; and I comprehend nothing of 
the order of battle. I understand still less how 
Cyrus, followed only by six hundred horse, broke 
into the midst of six thousand horse-guards of the 
emperor, followed by an innumerable army. 
nally, he was killed by the hand of Artaxerxes, 
who, having apparently drank less wine than the 
rebel, fought with more coolness and address than 
this drunkard. It is clear that he completely 
gained the battle, notwithstanding the valor and 
resistance of thirteen thousand Greeks; since 
Greek vanity is obliged to confess that Artaxerxes 
told them to put down their arms. ‘They replied, 
that they would do nothing of the kind; but that 
if the emperor would pay them, they would enter 
his service. It was very indifferent to them for 
whom they fought, so long as they were paid; in 
fact, they were only hired murderers. 

Besides the Swiss, there are some provinces of 
Germany which follow this custom. It signifies 
not to these good christians whether they are paid 
to kill English, French, or Dutch, or to be killed 
by them.You see them say their prayers, and 
go to the carnage, like laborers to their workshop. 
As to myself, I confess | would rather observe 
those who go into Pennsylvania, to cultivate the 
Jand with the simple and equitable Quakers, and 
form colonies in the retreat of peace and industry. 
There is no great skill in killing and being killed 
for six sous per day, but there is much in causing 
the republic of Dunkers to flourish—these new 
‘Therapeute on the frontier of a country the most 
savage. ; 

Artaxerxes regarded the Greeks only as accom- 
plices in the revolt of his brother, and indeed they 
were nothing else. He believed himself to be be- 
trayed by them, and he betrayed them, as Xeno- 
phon pretends; for after one of his captains had 
sworn in his name to allow them a free retreat, 
and to furnish them with food, after Clearchus 
and five other commanders of the Greeks were 
put into his hands, to regulate the march, he 
caused their heads to be cut off, and slew all the 
Greeks who accompanied them in this interview, 
if we may trust Xenophon’s account. RH 

This royal act shows us that Machiavelism is 
not new; but is it true that Artaxerxes promised 
not to make an example of the chief mercenaries 
who sold themselves to his brother? Was it not 
‘permitted him to punish those whom he thought 
so guilty? 

It is here that the famous retreat of the ten 
thousand commences. If I comprehend nothing 
of the battle, I understand no more of the retreat. 

The emperor, before he cut off the heads of six 
Greek generals and their suite, had sworn to al- 
low the little army, reduced to ten thousand men, 
to return to Greece. The battle was fought on 
the road to the Euphrates; he must therefore have 
caused the Greeks to return by western Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Iona. Not at all; 
they were made to pass by the east; they were 
obliged to traverse the Tigris in boats which were 
furnished to them; they returned afterwards by 
the Armenian roads, while their commanders were 

unished. If any person comprehends this march, 
in which they turned their backs on Greece, they 
will oblige me much by explaining it to me. 
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Ine of two things: either the Greeks chose 
their route themselves—and in this case they nei- 
ther knew where they went or what they wished; 
or Artaxerxes made them march against their will 
(which is much more probable)—and in this case, 
| why did he not exterminate them? 

We may extricate ourselves from these diffi- 
culties, by supposing that the Persian emperor 
only half revenged himself; that he contented 
himself with punishing the principal mercenary 
chiefs who sold the Greek troops to Cyrus; that 
having made a treaty with the fugitive troops, he 
|would not descend to the meanness of violating 
it; that being sure that a third of these wandering 
| Greeks would perish on the road, he abandoned 
{them to their fate. I see no other manner of en- 
jlightening the mind of the reader on the obscuri- 
ties of this march. 

We are astonished at the retreat of the ten 
thousand; but we should be much more so, if Ar- 
taxerxes, a conqueror, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men (at least it is said so) had allowed 
ten thousand fugitives to travel in the north of his 
vast states, whom he could crush in every village, 
every bridge, every defile, or whom he could have 
made perish with hunger and misery. 

However they were furnished, as we have seen, 
with twenty-seven great boats to enable them to 
pass the Tigris, as if they were conducted to the 
Indies. ‘Thence they were escorted towards the 
north for several days, into the desert in which 
;Bagdad is now situated. They further passed 
the river Zabata, and it was there that the empe- 
ror sent his orders to punish the chiefs. It is 
clear that they could have exterminated the army 
as easily as they did justice upon the generals. 
It is therefore very likely that they did not choose 
to do so. 

We should therefore rather regard the Greek 
wanderers in these savage countries as wayward 
travellers, whom the bounty of the emperor ‘al- 
lowed to finish their journey as they could. 

We may make another observation, which ap- 
pears not very honorable tg the Persian govern- 
ment. It was impossible for the Greeks not to 
have continual quarrels for food with the people 
whom they met. Pillages, desolations, and mur- 
ders, were the inevitable consequence of these 
disorders; and that is so true, that in a road of 
six hundred leagues, during which the Greeks al- 
ways marched irregularly, being neither escorted 
nor pursued by any great body of Persian troops, 
they lost four thousand men, either killed by pea- 
sants or by sickness. How did it happen, there- 
fore, that Artaxerxes did not cause them to be 
escorted from their passage of the river Zabata, 
as he had done from the field of battle to the 
river? 

How could so wise and good a sovereign com- 
mit so great a fault? Perhaps he did command 
the escort; perhaps Xenophon, who exaggerates a 
little elsewhere, passes it over in silence, not to 
diminish the wonder of the ‘retreat of the ten 
thousand;’ perhaps the escort was always obliged 
to march at a great distance from the Greek troop, 
on account of the difficulty of procuring provi- 
sions. However it might be, it appears certain 
that Artaxerxes used extreme indulgence, and 
that the Greeks owed their lives to him, since they 
were not exterminated. 
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In the article ‘ Retreat,’ in the Encyclopedical 
Dictionary, it is said that the retreat of the ten 
thousand took place uncer the command of Xe- 
nophon. This isa mistake: he never commanded; 
be was merely at the head of a division of four- 
teen hundred men, at the end of the march. 

I see that these heroes scarcely arrived, after so 
many fatigues, on the borders of the Pontus EKux- 
inus, before they indifferently pillaged friends and 
enemies to re-establish themselves. Xenophon 
embarked his little troop at Heraclea, and went 
to make a new bargain with a king of Thrace, to 
whom he was a stranger. This Athenian, in- 
stead of succoring his country then overcome by 
the Spartans, sold himself once more to a petty 
foreign despot. He was ill paid, I confess, which 
is another reason why we may conclude that he 
would have done better in assisting his country. 

The sum of all this, we have already remarked, 
is, that the Athenian Xenophon, being only a 
young volunteer, enlisted himself under a Lace- 
demonian captain, one of the tyrants of Athens, 
in the service of a rebel and an assassin; and that 
becoming chief of fourteen hundred men, he put 
himself into the pay of a barbarian. 

What is worse, necessity did not constrain him 
to this servitude. He says himself, that he de- 
posited a great part of the gold gained in the ser- 
vice of Cyrus in the temple of the famous Diana 
of Ephesus. 

Let us remark, that in receiving the pay of a 

‘king, he exposed himself to be condemned to 
death, if the foreigner was not contented with 
him, which happened to major-general Doxat, a 
man born free. He sold himself to the emperor 
Charles VI., who commanded his head to be cut 
off, for having given up to the ‘Turks a place 
which he could not defend. 

Rollin, in speaking of the return of the ten 
thousand, says, “that this fortunate retreat filled 
the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxer- 
xes, by showing them that gold, silver, delicacies, 
Juxury, and a numerous seraglio, composed all 
the merit of a great king.” 

Rollin should consider that the Greeks ought 
not to despise a sovereign who had gained a com- 
plete battle; who, having pardoned as a brother, 
conquered as a hero; who having the power of 
exterminating ten thousand Greeks, suffered them 
to live and to return to their country; and who, 
being able to have them in his pay, disdained to 
make use of them. Add, that this prince after- 
wards conquered the Lacedemonians and their 
allies, and imposed on them humiliating laws; 
add, that in a war against the Scythians, called 
Caducians, towards the Caspian sea, he supported 
all fatigues and dangers, like the lowest soldier. 
He lived and died full of glory: it is true that he 
had a seraglio, but his courage was only the more 
estimable. We must be careful of college de- 
clamations. 

If I dared to attack prejudice, I would venture 
to prefer the retreat of marshal Belleisle to that 
of the ten thousand. He was blocked up in 
Prague by sixty thousand men, when he had not 
thirteen thousand. He took his measures with so 
much ability, that he got out of Prague, in the 
most severe cold, with his army, provisions, bag- 
gage, and thirty pieces of cannon, without the 
besiegers having the least idea of it. He gained 
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two days march without their perceiving it. An 
army of thirty thousand men pursued him for the 
space of thirty leagues. He faced them every- 
where, he was never cast down; but sick as he 
was, he braved the season, scarcity, and bis ene- 
mies. He only lost those soldiers who could not 
resist the extreme rigor of the season. What 
more was wanting ?—A longer course and Grecian 
exaggeration. 
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-Turs is the name of a town in France, six 
leagues from Rouen, in Normandy, which, ac- 
cording to Robert Gaguin, a historian of the six- 
teenth century, has long been entitled a king- 
dom. 

This writer relates that Gautier, or Vautier, 
lord of Yvetot, and grand chamberlain to king 
Clotaire I., having lost the favor of his master by 
calumny, in which courtiers deal rather liberally, 
went into voluntary exile, and visited distant 
countries, where, for ten years, he fought against 
the enemies of the faith; that at the expiration 
of this term, flattering himself that the king’s 
anger would be appeased, he went back to France; 
that he passed through Rome, where he saw pope 
Agapetus, from whom he obtained a letter of re- 
commendation to the king, who was then at Sois- 
sons, the capital of his dominions. The lord of 
Yvetot repaired thither one Good Friday, and 
chose the time when Clotaire was at church, to 
fall at his feet, and implore his forgiveness through 
the merits of him who, on that day, had shed his 
blood for the salvation of men; but Clotaire, fe- 
rocious and cruel, having recognised him, ran him 
through the body. 

Gaguin adds, that pope Agapetus, being in- 
formed of this disgraceful act, threatened the king 
with the thunders of the church, if he did not 
make reparation for his offence; and that Clo- 
taire, justly intimidated, and in satisfaction for the 
murder of his subject, erected the lordship of 
Yvetot into a kingdom, in favor of Gautier’s heirs 
and successors; that he despatched letters to that 
effect, signed by himself, and sealed with his seal; 
that ever since then the lords of Yvetot have 
borne the title of kings; and (continues Gaguin) 
I find from established and indisputable authority, 
that this extraordinary event happened in the year 
of grace 539, 

On this story of Gaguin’s we have the same 
remark to make that we have already made on 
what he says of the establishment of Paris uni- 
versity,—that not one of the cotemporary histo- 
rians makes any mention of the singular event, 
which, as he tells us, caused the lordship of Yve- 
tot to be erected into a kingdom; and as Claude 
Malingre and the abbé Vertot have well ob- 
served, Clotaire I., who is here supposed to have 
been sovereign of the town of Yvetot, did not 
reign over that part of the country; fiefs were not 
then hereditary; acts were not, as Robert Gaguin 
relates, dated from the year of grace; and lastly, 
pope Agapetus was then dead; to this it may be 
added, that the right of erecting a fief into a king- 
dom belonged exclusively to the emperor. 

It is not however to be said, that the thunders 
of the church were not already made use of, in 
the time of Agapetus. We know that St. Paul 
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excommunicated the incestuous man of Corinth.* 
We also find in the letters of St. Basil some in- 
stances of general censures in the fourth century. 
One of these letters is against a ravisher. ‘The 
holy prelate there orders the young woman to be 
restored to her parents, the ravisher to be ex- 
cluded from prayers, and declared to be excom- 
municated, together with his accomplices and all 
his household, for three years: he also orders 
that all the people of the village where the 
ravished person was received, shall be excom- 
municated,. 

Auxilius, a young bishop, excommunicated the 
whole family of Clacitien; although St. Augustin 
disapproved of this conduct, and pope St Leo laid 
down the same maxims as Augustin, in one of his 
letters to the bishop of the province of Vienne; 
—yet, confining ourselyes here to France—Pre- 
textatus, bishop of Rouen, having been assassin- 
ated in the year 586 in his own church, Leudo- 
valde, bishop of Bayeux, did not fail to lay all the 
churches in Rouen under an interdict, forbidding 
divine service to be celebrated in them until the 
author of the crime should be discovered. 

In 1141, Louis the Young having refused his 
consent to the election of Peter de la Chatre, 
whom the-pope caused to be appointed in the 
room of Albéric, archbishop of Bourges, who had 
died the year preceding, Innocent II. laid all 
France under interdict. 

In the year 1200, Peter of Capua, commissioned 
to compel Phikp-Augustus to put away Agnes, 
and take back Ingerburge, and not succeeding, 
published the sentence of interdict on the whole 
kingdom, which had been pronounced by pope 
Innocent HI. ‘This interdict was observed with 
extreme rigor.” The English chronicle, quoted by 
the benedictine Martenne,t says that every christ- 
jan act, excepting the baptism of infants, was in- 
terdicted in France; the churches were closed, 
and christians driven out of them like dogs; there 
was no more divine office, no more sacrifice of 


the mass, no ecclesiastical sepulture for the de- 


ceased; the dead bodies, left to chance, spread 
the most frightful infections, and filled the sur- 
vivors with horror. 

The chronicle of Tours gives the same de- 
scription, adding only one remarkable particular, 
confirmed by the abbé Fleury and the abbé de 
Vertot,{—that the holy viaticum was excepted, 
like the baptism of infants, from the privation of 
holy things. The kingdom was in this situation 
for nine months: it was some time before Inno- 
cent III. permitted the preaching of sermons and 
the sacrament of confirmation. The king was so 
much enraged, that he drove the bishops and all 
the other ecclesiastics from their abodes, and con- 
fiscated their property. 

But it is singular that the bishops were some- 
times solicited by sovereigns themselves to pro- 
nounce an interdict upon lands of their vassals. 
By letters dated February, 1356, confirming those 
of Guy, count of Nevers, and his wife Matilda, 
in favor of the citizens of Nevers, Charles V., 


regent of the kingdom, prays the archbishops of 


Lyons, Bourges, and Sens, and the bishops of 


* 1. Corinth, v. 5. 
+ Tome v. p. 868. 
¢ Liv. i. p. 148. 
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Autun, Langrés, Auxerre, and Nevers, to pro- 


/hounce an excommunication against the count of 


Nevers and an interdict upon his lands, if he do 
not fulfil the agreement he has made with the in- 
We also find in the collection of the 
ordonnances of the third line of kings, many let- 


ters like that of king John, authorising the bishops 
to put under interdict those places whose privi- 
leges their lords would seek to infringe. 


And to conclude, though it appears incredible, 


\the jesuit Daniel relates that, in the year 998, king 


Robert was excommunicated by Gregory V., for 
having married his kinswoman in the fourth de- 
All the bishops who had assisted at this 
marriage were interdicted from the communion, 
until they had been to Rome, and rendered satis- 
fation to the holy see. The people, and even the 
court, separated from the king: he had only two 
domestics left, who purified by fire whatever he 
had touched. Cardinal Damien and Romualde 
also add, that Robert being gone one morning, as 
was his custom, to say his prayers at the door of 
St. Bartholomew’s chureh, for he dared not enter 
it, Abbon, abbot of Fleury, followed by two wo- 
men of the palace, carrying a Jarge gilt dish cov- 
ered with a napkin, accosted him, announced that 
Bertha was just brought to bed; and uncovering 
the dish—‘‘ Behold,” said he, ‘the effects of your 
disobedience to the decrees of the church, and the 
seal of anathema on the fruit of your love!?? 
Robert looked, and saw a monster with the head 
and neck of a duck!—Bertha was repudiated; 
and the excommunication was at last taken 
off. 

Urban II., on the contrary, excommunicated 
Robert’s grandson, Philip I., for having put away 
his kinswoman. ‘This pope pronounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication in the king’s own do- 
minions, at Clermont, in Auvergne, where his 
holiness was come to seek an asylum, in the same 
council in which the crusade was preached, and 
in which, for the first time, the name of pope 
(papa) was given to the bishop of Rome, to the 
exclusion of the other bishops, who had formerly 
taken it. 5: 

It will be seen that these canonical pains were 
medicinal rather than mortal: but Gregory VII. 
and some of his successors ventured to assert, that 
an excommunicated sovereign was deprived of 
his dominions, and that his subjects were not 
obliged to obey him. However, supposing that a 
king can be excommunicated in certain serious 
cases, excommunication, being a penalty purely 
spiritual, cannot dispense with the obedience 
which his subjects owe to him, as holding his au- 
thority from God himself. This was constantly 
acknowledged by the parliaments, and also by the 
clergy of France, in the excommunications pro- 
nounced by Boniface VII. against Philip the Fair; 
by Julius I. against Lewis XII.; by Sixtus V. 
against Henry III.; by Gregory XII. against 
Henry IV.; and it is likewise the doctrine of 
the celebrated assembly of the clergy in 


1682. * 


* This is a curious sketch of clerical assumption and 
fraud; and if unnecessary as to modern times, still _in- 
structive in regard to the nature of priestly domination, 


| when unresisted.—T. 
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‘Luts, in religion, is a pure and enlightened at- 
tachment to the maintenance and progress of the 
worship which is due to the Divinity; but when 
this zeal is persecuting, blind, and false, it be- 
comes the greatest scourge of humanity. 

See what the emperor Julian says of the christ- 
ians of his time: ‘* The Galileans,” he observes,* 
“have suffered exile and imprisonment under my 
predecessor: those who are by turns called here- 
tics, have been mutually massacred. I have re- 
ralled the banished, liberated the prisoners; J 
have restored their property to the proscribed; I 
have forced them to live in peace; but such is the 
restless rage of the Galileans, that they complain 
of being no longer able to devour each other.” 

This picture will not appear extravagant, if we 
attend to the atrocious calumnies with which the 
christians reciprocally blackened each other. For 
instance, St. Augustin accusest the Manicheans 
of forcing their elect to receive the eucharist, af- 
ter having obscenely polluted it. After him, St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem} has accused them of the 
same infamy in these terms:—‘“‘I dare not men- 
tion in what these sacrilegious wretches wet their 
ischas, which they give to their unhappy votaries, 
and exhibit in the midst of their altar, and with 
which the Manichean soils his mouth and tongue. 
Let the men call to mind what they are accus- 
tomed to experience in dreaming, and the women 
in their periodical affections.” Pope St. Leo, in 
one of his sermons,|| also calls the sacrifice of the 
Manicheansthesame turpitude. Finally, Suidas§ 
and Cedrenusf have still further improved upon 
the calumny, in asserting that the Manicheans 
held nocturnal assemblies, in which, after extin- 
guishing the flambeaux, they committed the most 
enormous indecencies. 

Let us first observe, that the primitive christ- 
ians were themselves accused of the same hor- 
rors which they afterwards imputed to the Mani- 
cheans; and that the justification of these equally 
applies to the others. ‘‘ In order to have pretexts 
for persecuting us,” said Athenagoras, in his 
Apology for the Christians,** “they accuse us of 
making detestable banquets, and of committing 
incest in our assemblies. It is an old trick, which 
has been employed from all time to extinguish 
virtue. Thus was Pythagoras burned, with three 
hundred of his disciples; Heraclitus expelled by 
the Ephesians; Democritus by the Abderitans; 
and Socrates condemned by the Athenians.” 

Athenagoras subsequently points out, that the 
principles and manners of the christians were suf- 
ficient of themselves to destroy the calumnies 
spread against them. The same reasons apply 
in favor of the Manicheans. Why else is St. 
Augustin, who is positive in his book on heresies, 
reduced in that on the morals of the Manicheans, 
when speaking of the horrible ceremony in ques- 
tion, to say simplyt}t—* They are suspected of — 
The world has this opinion of them — If they do 


* Letter iii. 

+ Chapter xlvi. of Heresies. 

$ N. xiii. of the Sixteenth Catechism. 

|| Sermon v. on the Fasting of the Tenth Month, 
. § On Manes. am Annals, p. 260. 

** Page 35. tt Chapter xvi. 
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{not commit what is imputed to them — Rumor 
proclaims much ill of them; but they maintain 
that it is false —?? : 

Why not sustain openly this accusation in his 
dispute with Fortunatus? who publicly challenged 
‘him in these terms:—‘* We are accused of false 
lerimes; and as Augustin has assisted in our wor- 
ship, I beg him to declare before the whole peo- 
ple, whether these crimes are true or not.”—St. 
Augustin replied, “It is true that I have assisted 
jin your worship; but the question of faith is one 
thing, the question of morals another; and it is 
that of faith which I brought forward. However, 
if the persons present prefer that we should dis- 
cuss that of your morals, I shall not oppose my- 
self to them.” 

Fortunatus addressing the assembly—* I wish,” 
said he, “above all things, to be justified in the 
minds of those who believe us guilty; and that 
Augustin should now testify before you, and one 
day before the tribunal of Jesus Christ, if he has 
/ever seen, or if he knows, in any way whatever, 
that the things imputed have been committed by 
us?? St. Augustin still replies—‘‘ You depart 
from the question; what I have advanced turns 
upon faith, not upon morals.” At length, For- 
tunatus continuing to press St. Augustin to ex- 
plain himself, he does so in these terms—* I ac- 
knowledge that in the prayer at which I assisted, 
I did not see you commit anything impure.” 

The same St. Augustin, in his work on the 
Utility of Faith,* still justifies the Manicheans. 
‘¢ At this time,” he says to his friend Honoratus, 
‘¢ when I was occupied with Manicheism, I was 
yet full of the desire and the hope of marrying a 
handsome woman,} and of acquiring riches; of 
attaining honors, and of enjoying the other per- 
nicious. pleasures of life. For when I listened 
with attention to the Manichean doctors, I had 
not renounced the desire and hope of all these 
things. I do not attribute that to their doctrine; 
for 1 am bound to render this testimony—that 
they sedulously exhorted men to preserve them- 
selves from those things. ‘That is indeed what 
hindered me from attaching myself altogether to 
the sect, and kept me in the rank of those who 
are called auditors. I did not wish to renounce 
secular hopes and affairs.” And in the last chap- 
ter of this book, where he represents the Mani- 
chean doctors as proud men, who had as gross 
minds as they had meagre and skinny bodies, he 
does not say a word of their pretended infamies. 

But on what proofs were these imputations 
founded? The first which Augustin alleges is, 
that these indecencies were a consequence of the 
Manichean system, regarding the means which 
God makes use of to wrest from the prince of 
darkness the portion of his substance. We have 
spoken of this in the article GENEALoGy, and these 
are horrors which one may dispense with repeat- 
ing. It is enough to say here, that the passage 
from the seventh book of the Treasure of Manes, 
which Augustin cites in many places, is evidently 
falsified. 'The arch heretic says, if we can be- 
lieve it, that these celestial. virtues, which are 


* Chapter i. 

+ The attendance upon similar assemblies to pick up 
rich and handsome women, it seems, was then prevalent 
in the days of St. Augustin. —T. 
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transformed sometimes into beautiful boys, and 
sometimes into beautiful girls, are God the Father 
himself. This is false: Manes has never con- 
founded the celestial virtues with God the Father. 
St. Augustin, not having understood the Syriac 
phrase of ‘a virgin of light? to mean a virgin 
light, supposes that God shows a beautiful maiden 
to the princes of darkness, in order to excite their 
brutal Just: there is nothing of all this talked of 
in ancient authors; the question concerns the 
cause of rain. 

_ The great prince, says Tirbon, cited by St. 
Epiphanius,* sends out from himself, in his pas- 
sion, black clouds, which darken all the world; 
he chates, worries himself, throws himself into 
a perspiration, and that it is which makes the 
rain, which is no other than the sweat of the 
great prince. St. Augustin must have been de- 
ceived by a mistranslation, or rather by a 
garbled unfaithful extract from the Treasure 
of Manes, from which he only cites two or three 
passages. The Manichean Secundinus also 
reproaches him with comprehending nothing of 
the mysteries of Manicheism, and with attack- 
ing them only by mere paralogisms. How other- 
wise, says-the learned M. de Beausobre—whom 
we here abridge—f} would St. Augustin have been 
able to live so many years among a sect in which 
such abominations were publicly taught? And 
how would he have had the face to defend it 
against the catholics? 

From this proof by reasoning, let us pass to 
the proofs of fact and evidence alleged by St. Au- 
gustin, and see if they are more substantial. It 
is said, proceeds this father,{ that some of them 
have confessed this fact in public pleadings, not 
only in Paphlagonia, but also in the Gauls, as | 
have heard say at Rome by a certain catholic. 

Such hearsays deserve so little attention, that 
St. Augustin dared not make use of them in his 
conference with Fortunatus, although it was seven 
or eight years after he had quitted Rome: he 
seems even to have forgotten the name of the 
catholic from whom he learned them. It is true, 
that in his book of Heresies, he speaks of the 
confessions of two girls, the one named Margaret, 
the other Eusebia, and of some Manicheans who, 
having been discovered at Carthage, and taken 
to the church, avowed, it is said, the horrible fact 
in question. 

He adds, that a certain Viator declared, that 
they who committed these scandals were called 
Catharistes, or purgators; and that when inter- 
rogated on what scripture they founded this fright- 
ful practice, they produced the passage from the 
Treasure of Manes, the falsehood of which has 
been demonstrated. But our heretics, far from 
availing themselves of it, have openly disavowed 
it, as the work of some impostor who wished to 
ruin them. That alone casts suspicions on all 
these acts of Carthage, which “‘ Quod-vult-Deus” 
had sent to St. Augustin; and these wretches who 
were discovered and taken to the church, have 
very much the air of persons suborned to confess 
all they were wanted to confess. 

{n the 47th chapter on the Nature of Good, St. 


* Heresy, lxvi. chap. xxv. 
+ Thistory of Manicheism, book ix. chap. viii. ix. 
+ Chapter xlvii. of the Nature of Good. 
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Augustin admits, that when our heretics were re- 
proached with the crimes in question, they replied 
that one of their elect, a seceder from the sect, 
and become their enemy, had introduced this 
enormity. Without inquiring whether this was a 
real sect whom Viator calls Catharistes, it is suf- 
ficient to observe here, that the first christians 
likewise imputed to the Gnostics the horrible 
mysteries of which they were themselves accused 
by the Jews and Pagans; and if this defence is 
good on their behalf, why should it not be so on 
that of the Manicheans? 

It is however these vulgar rumors which M. de 
Tillemont, who piques himself on his exactness 
and fidelity, ventures to convert into positive facts. 
He asserts,* that the Manicheans had been made 
to confess these disgraceful doings in public judg- 
ments, in Paphlagonia, in the Gauls, and several 
times at Carthage. 

Let us also weigh the testimony of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, whose narrative is altogether different 
from that of St. Augustin; and let us consider that 
the fact is so incredible and so absurd, that it 
could scarcely be credited, even if attested by five 
or six witnesses who had seen and would affirm 
iton oath. St. Cyril stands alone; he had never 
seen it; he advances it in a popular declamation, 
wherein he gives himself a licensef to put into the 
mouth of Manes, in the conference of Cascar, a 
discourse, not one word of which is in the acts of 
Archelaus, as M. Zaccagnit is obliged to allow; 
and it cannot be alleged, in defence of St. Cyril, 
that he has taken only the sense of Archelaus, 
and not the words; for neither the sense nor the 
words can be found there. Besides, the style 
which this father adopts is that of a historian who 
cites the actual words of his author. 

Nevertheless, to save the honor and good faith 
of St. Cyril, M. Zaccagni, and after him M. de 
Tillemont, supposes, without any proof, that the 
translator or copyist has omitted the passage in 
the Acts quoted by this father; and the journalists 
of Trévoux have imagined two sorts of Acts of 
Archelaus—the authentic ones which Cyril has 
copied, and others invented~in the fifth century 
by some historian. When they shall have proved 
this conjecture, we will examine their reasons. 

Finally, let us come to the testimony of pope 
Leo touching these Manichean abominations. He 
says, in his sermons,|| that the sudden troubles in 
other countries had brought into Italy some Ma- 
nicheans, whose mysteries were so abominable, 
that he could not expose them to the public view 
without sacrificing modesty. That in order to 
ascertain them, he had introduced male and fe- 
male elect into an assembly composed of bishops, 
priests, and some lay noblemen. That these 
heretics had disclosed many things respecting their 
dogmas and the ceremonies of their feast, and had 
confessed a crime which could not be named, but 
in regard to which there could be no doubt, after 
the confession of the guilty parties—taat is to 
say, of a young girl only ten years of age; of two 
women who had prepared her fer the hecrible 


ceremony of the sect; of a yours man who had 


* Manich. Art. xii. p. 796 
TN. xv. 

{ Preface, n. 13. 

|| Sermon iv. on the Nativity and the Epiphany. 
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been an accomplice; of the bishop who had or- 
dered and presided over it. He refers those 
among his auditors who desire to know more, to 
the informations which had been taken, and which 
he communicated to the bishops of Italy, in his 
second letter. 

This testimony appears more precise and more 
decisive than that of St. Augustin; but it is any- 
thing but conclusive, in regard to a fact belied by 
the protestations of the accused, and by-the as- 
certained principles of their morality. In effect, 
what proofs have we, that the infamous persons 
interrogated by Leo were not bribed to depose 
against their sect? 

It will be replied, that the piety and sincerity 
of this pope will not permit us to believe that he 
has contrived such a fraud. But if,—as we have 
said in the article ItxL1cs,—the same St. Leo was 
capable of supposing, that pieces of linen and 
ribbons, which were put in a box, and made to 
descend into the tombs of some saints, shed blood 
when they were cut;—ought this pope to make 
any scruple in bribing, or causing to be bribed, 
some abandoned women, and I know not what 
Manichean bishop, who, being assured of pardon, 
would make confessions of crimes which might 
be true as regarded themselves, but not as re- 
garded their sect, from whose seduction St. Leo 
wished to protect his people? | At all times, bish- 
ops have considered themselves authorised to em- 
ploy those pious frauds which tend to the salva- 
tion of souls. The conjectural and apocryphal 
scriptures are a proof of this; and the readiness 
with which the fathers have put faith in those bad 
works, shows that, if they were not accomplices 
in the fraud, they were not scrupulous in taking 
advantage of it. 

In conclusion, St. Leo pretends to confirm the 
secret crimes of the Manicheans, by an argument 
which destroys them. ‘These execrable myste- 
ries, he says,* which the more impure they are, 
the more carefully they are hid, are common to 
the Manicheans and to the Priscillianists. There 
is in all respects the same sacrilege, the same ob- 
scenity, the same turpitude. These crimes, these 
infamies, are the same which were formerly dis- 
covered among the Priscillianists, and of which 
the whole world is informed. 

The Priscillianists were never guilty of the 
crimes for which they were put to death. «In the 
works of St. Augustint is contained the instruc- 


dionary remarks which were transmitted to that) 


father by Orosius, and in which this Spanish priest 
protests, that he has plucked out all the plants of 
perdition which sprang up in the sect of the Pris- 
cillianists; that he had not forgotten the smallest 
branch or root; that he exposed to the surgeon 
all the diseases of the sect, in order that he might 
labor in their cure. Orosius does not say a word 
of the abominable mysteries of which Leo speaks; 
an unanswerable proof that he had no doubt they 
were pure calumnies. St. Jeromet also. says, 
that Lriscillian was oppressed by faction, and by 
the intrigues of the bishops Ithacus and Idacus. 
Would a man be thus spoken of, who was guilty 
of profaning religion by the most infamous cere- 


* Letter xcili. chap. 16. 
+ Vol. viii. col. 430. 
¢ In the Caiv'ogne. 
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monies? Nevertheless, Orosius and St. Jerome 
could not be ignorant of crimes of which all the 
world had been informed. 

St. Martin of Tours and St. Ambrosius, who 
were at ‘I'reves when Priscillian was sentenced, 
would have been equally informed of them. They 
however instantly solicited a pardon for him; and 
not being able to obtain it, they refused to hold 
intercourse with his accusers and their faction. 
Sulpicius Severus relates the history of the mis- 
fortunes of Priscillian. Latronian, Euprosyne, 
widow of the poet Delphidius, his daughter, and 
some other persons, were executed with him at 
Treves, by order of the tyrant Maximus, and at 
the instigation of Ithacus and Idacus, two wicked 
bishops, who, in reward for their injustice, died 
in excommunication, loaded with the hatred of 
God and man. 

The Priscillianists were accused, like the Mani- 
cheans, of obscene doctrines, of religious naked- 
ness and immodesty. How were they convicted? 
Priscillian and his accomplices confessed, as is 
said, under the torture. ‘Three degraded persons, 
Tertullus, Potamius, and John, confessed without 
awaiting the question. But the suit instituted 
against the Priscillianists would have been founded 
on other depositions, which had been made against 
themin Spain. Nevertheless these latter inform- 
ations were rejected by a great number of bishops 
and esteemed ecclesiastics; and the good old man 
Higimus, bishop of Cordova, who had been the 
denouncer of the Priscillianists, afterwards be- 
lieved them so innocent of the crimes imputed to 
them, that he received them into his communion, 
and found himself involved thereby in the perse- 
cution which they endured. 

These horrible calumnies, dictated by a blind 
zeal, would seem to justify the reflection which 
Ammianus Marcellinus* reports of the emperor 
Julian. ‘The savage beasts, he said, are not more 
formidable to men, than the christians are to 
each other, when they are divided by creed and 
opinion. 

It is still more deplorable when zeal is false and 
hypocritical, examples of which are not rare. It 
is told of a doctor of the Sorbonne, that in de- 
parting from a sitting of the faculty, Tourneli, 
with whom he was strictly connected, said to him: 
— You see that for two hours I have maintained 
a certain opinion with warmth: well, I assure 
you there is not one word of truth in all I have 
said '” 

The answer of a jesuit is also known, who was 
employed for twenty years in the Canada mis- 
sions, and who himself not believing ina God, as 
he confessed in the ear of a friend, had faced 
death twenty times for the sake of a religion 
which he preached to the savages. This friend 
representing to him the inconsistency of his zeal, 
—‘‘ Ah!” replied the jesuit missionary, ‘you 
have no idea of the pleasure a man enjoys in 
making himself heard by twenty thousand men, 
and in persuading them of what he dons not him- 
self believe.” 

It is frightful to observe how many abuses and 
disorders arise from the profound ignorance in 
which Baye has been so long plunged. Those 
monarchs who are at last sensible of the import- 
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ance of enlightenment, becoine the benefactors 
of mankind in favoring the progress of knowl- 
edge, which is the foundation of the tranquillity 
and happiness of nations, and the finest bulwark 
against the inroads of fanaticism. 


ZOROASTER. 


Ir it is Zoroaster who first announced to man- 
kind that fine maxim—“ In the doubt whether an 
action ‘be good or bad, abstain from it?—Zoro- 
aster was the first of men after Confucius. 

If this beautiful lesson of morality is found only 
in the hundred gates of the Sadder, let us bless 
the author of the Sadder. There may be very 
ridiculous dogmas and rites united with an excel- 
lent morality. 

Who was this Zoroaster? ‘The name has some- 
thing of Greek in it, and it is said he was a Mede. 
The Persees of the present day call him Zerdust, 
or Zerdast, or Zaradast, or Zarathrust. He is 
not reckoned_to have been the first of the name. 
We are told of two other Zoroasters, the former 
of whom has an antiquity of nine thousand years, 
which is much for us, but may be very little for 
the world. 

We are acquainted with only the latest Zoro- 
aster. ; 

‘The French travellers Chardin and Tavernier 
have given us some information respecting this 
great prophet, by means of the Guebres or Per- 
sees, who are still scattered through India and 
Persia, and who are excessively ignorant. Doc- 
tor Hyde, Arabic professor of Oxford, has given 
us a hundred times more without leaving home. 
Living in the west of England, he must have 
conjectured the language which the Persians 
spoke in the time of Cyrus, and must have com- 
pared it with the modern language of the wor- 
shippers of fire. 
~ It is to him moreover that we owe those hun- 
dred gates of the Sadder, which contain all the 
principal precepts of the pious fire-worshippers. 

For my own part, I confess I have found nothing 
in their ancient rites more curious than the two 
Persian verses of Sadi, as given by Hyde; signi- 
fying, that although a person may preserve the 
sacred fire for a hundred years, he is burned when 
he falls into it. 

The learned researches of Hyde kindled, a few 
years ago, in the breast of a young Frenchman, 
the desire to learn for himself the dogmas of the 
Guebres. : 

He traversed the Great Inxies, in order to learn 
at Surat, among the poor modern Persees, the 
language of the ancient Persians, and to read in 
that language the books of the so much celebrated 
Zoroaster, supposing that he has in fact written 


any. 

The Pythagorases, the Platos, the Appollonius- 
es of Thyana, went in former times to seek in 
the east wisdom that was not there; but no one 
has run after this hidden divinity through so many 
sufferings and perils, as this new French trans- 
lator of the books attributed to Zoroaster. Nei- 
ther disease, nor war, nor obstacles renewed at 
every step, nor poverty itself, the first and great- 
est of obstacles, could repel his courage. _ 

It is pe for Zoroaster, that an Englishman 
wrote his life, at the end of so many centuries, 
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and that afterwards a Frenchman wrote it in an 
entirely different manner. But it is still finer, that 
among the ancient biographers of the poet we 
have two principal Arabian authors, each of whom 
had previously written his history; and all these 
four histories contradict one another marvellously. 
This is not done by concert; and nothing is more 
conducive to the knowledge of the truth. 

The first Arabian historian, Abu-Mohammed 
Mustapha, allows, that the father of Zoroaster 
was called Espintaman; but he also says, that 
Espintaman was not his father, but his great- 
great-grandfather. In regard to his mother, there 
are not two opinions: she was named Dogdu, or 
Dodo, or Dodu—that is, a very fine turkey-hen: 
she is very well portrayed in doctor Hyde. 

Bundari, the second historian, relates that Zo- 
roaster was a Jew, and that he had been valet to 
Jeremiah; that he told lies to his master; that in 
order to punish him, Jeremiah gave him the lep- 
rosy; that the valet, to purify himself, went to 
preach a new religion in Persia, and caused the 
sun to be adored instead of the stars. 

Attend now to what the third historian relates, 
and what the Englishman Hyde has recorded 
somewhat at length. 

The prophet Zoroaster having come from Pa- 
radise to preach his religion to the king of Persia, 
Gustaph, the king said to the prophet—Give me 
a sign. Upon this the prophet caused a cedar to 


grow before the gate of the palace, so large and 
so tall, that no cord could either go round it or 
reach its top. Upon the cedar he placed a fine 
cabinet, to which no man could ascend. Struck 
with this miracle, Gustaph believed in Zoroaster. 

Four magi, or four sages, (it is the same thing) 
envious and wicked persons, borrowed from the 
royal porter the key of the prophet’s chamber 
during his absence, and threw among his books 
the bones of dogs and eats, the nails and hair of 
dead bodies, such being, as is well known, the 
drugs with which magicians at all times have 
operated. Afterwards they went and accused the 
prophet of being a sorcerer and a poisoner, and 
the king causing the chamber to be opened by his 
porter, the instruments of witchcraft were found 
there, and behold the envoy from heaven con- 
demned to be hanged! 

As they are going to hang Zoroaster, the king’s 
finest horse falls ill; his four legs enter his body, 
so as to be no longer visible. Zoroaster hears of 
it; he promises to cure the horse, provided they 
will not hang him. ‘The bargain being made, he 
causes one leg to issue out of the belly, and he 
says,— Sire, -I will not restore you the second 
leg, unless you embrace my religion.” ‘Let it 
be so,” says the monarch. The prophet, after 
having made the second leg appear, wished the 
king’s children to become Zoroastrians, and they 
became so. The other legs made proselytes of 
the whole court. The four envious sages were 
hanged in place of the prophet, and all Persia 
received the faith. 

The French traveller relates nearly the same 
miracles, supported and embellished however by 
many others. Tor instance, the infancy of Zoro- 
aster could not fail to be miraculous: Zoroaster 
fell to laughing as soon as he was born, at least 
according to Pliny and Solinus. ‘There were in 


\those days, as all the world knows, a great num- 
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ber of very powerful magicians; they were well||law of the Jews knew nothin 


aware, that one day Zoroaster would be greater 
than themselves, and that he would triumph over 
their magic. The prince of magicians caused the 
infant to be brought to him, and tried to cut him 
in two; but his hand instantly withered. They 
threw him into the fire, which was turned for him 
into a bath of rose-water. They wished to have 
him trampled upon by the feet of wild bulls; but 
astill more powerful bull protected him. He was 
cast among the wolves: these wolves went in- 
continently and sought two ewes, who gave him 
suck ell night. At last he was restored to his 
mother Dogdu, or Dodo, or Dodu, a wife excel- 
lent above all wives, or a daughter above all 
daughters. 

Such, throughout the world, have been all the 
histories of ancient times. It proves what we have 
often remarked, that Fable is the elder sister of 
History. 

I could wish that, for our amusement and in- 
struction, all these great prophets of antiquity, 
the Zoroasters, the Mercurys Trismegistus, the 
Abarises, and even the Numas, &c. &c. &c. should 
now return to the earth, and converse with Locke, 
Newton, Bacon, Shaftesbury, Pascal, Arnaud, 
Bayle—What do I say ?—even with those philo- 
sophers of our day who are the least learned, 
provided they are not the less rational. 

I ask pardon of antiquity, but I think they 
would cut a sorry figure. 

Alas, poor charlatans! they could not sell their 
drugs on the Pont-neuf. In the mean time, how- 
ever, their morality is still good, because morality 
is not a drug. How could it be, that Zoroaster 
joined so many egregious fooleries to the fine pre- 
cept of “abstaining when it is doubtful whether 
one is about to do right or wrong?” It is because 
men are always compounded of contradictions. 

It is added, that Zoroaster, having established 
his religion, became a persecutor. Alas! there 
is not a sexton or a sweeper of a church, who 
would not persecute, if he had the power. 

One cannot read two pages of the abominable 

trash attributed to Zoroaster, without pitying hu- 
man nature. Nostradamus and the urine-doctor 
are reasonable compared with this inspired per- 
sonage; and yet he still is and will continue to be 
talked of. 
_ What appears singular is, that there existed, in 
the time of the Zoroaster with whom we are ac- 
quainted, and probably before, prescribed formu- 
las of public and private prayer. We are in- 
debted to the French traveller for a translation 
of them. There were such formulas in India: 
we know of none such in the Pentateuch. 

What is still stranger, the magi, as well as the 
bramins, admitted a paradise, a hell, a resurrec- 
tion, and a devil.* It is demonstrated, that the 


* The devil of Zoroaster is Heriman, or—if you please 
—Arimanes: he had been created. It was all as in our 
system originally: he was not a principle; he only ob- 
tained this dignity of evil principle in process of time. 
The devil, according to Zoroaster, is a serpent who pro- 
duced forty-five thousand species of envy. The number 
was subsequently increased; and it is since that time, 
fhat there are seen, at Rome, at Paris, among the cour- 
tiers, the military, and the monks, so many envious 
people. 
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~ DECLARATION, &c. 


g of all this: they 
were behindhand with everything;—a truth of 
which we are convinced, however little the pro- 
gress we have made in Oriental knowledge. 


DECLARATION OF THE AMATEURS, 
INQUIRERS, AND DOUBTERS, 


WHO HAVE AMUSED THEMSELVES WITH PROPOS- 
ING TO THE LEARNED THE PRECEDING QUES- 
TIONS IN NINE VOLUMES.* 


We declare to the learned, that being, like 
themselves, prodigiously ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of all’ things, and of the natural, typical, 
mystical, allegorical sense of many things, we ac- 
quiesce, in regard to them, in the infallible deci- 
sion of the holy inquisition of Rome, Milan, Flo- 
rence, Madrid, Lisbon, and in the decrees of the 
Sorbonne, the perpetual council of the French. 

Our errors not proceeding from malice, but be- 
ing the natural consequence of human weakness, 
we hope we shall be pardoned for them both in 
this world and the next. 

We entreat the small number of celestial spirits 
who are still shut up in mortal bodies in France, 
and who thence enlighten the universe at thirty 
sous per sheet, to communicate their gifts to us 
for the tenth volume which we calculate on pub- 
lishing at the end of the Lent of 1772, or in the 
Advent of 1773; and we will pay forty sous per 
sheet for their lucubrations. 

We entreat the few great men who still remain 
to us,—such as the author of the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette; the abbé Guyon; with the abbé de Ca- 
veirac, author of the Apology for St. Bartholo- 
mew; and he who took the name of Chiniac; and 
the agreeable Larcher; and the virtuous, wise, 
and learned Langleviel, called La Beaumelle; 
the profound and exact Nonotte; and the mode- 
rate, the compassionate, the tender Patouillet;— 
to assist us in our undertaking. We shall profit 
by their instructive criticisms, and we shall ex- 
perience a real pleasure in rendering to all these 
gentlemen the justice which is their due. 

The tenth volume will contain very curious 
articles, which, under the favor of God, will be 
likely to give new piquancy to the wit which we 
shall endeavor to infuse into the thanks we return 
to all these gentlemen. 


Given at Mount Krapac, the 80th of the month 
of Janus, in the year of the world, according to 


Scaliger, 5722 
According to Les Etrennes Mignonnes,t 5776 
According to Riccioli, 5956 
According to Eusebius, 6972 
According to the Alphonsine tables, 8707 
According to the Egyptians, 870,000 
According to the Chaldeans, 465,102 
According to the Brahmins, 780,000 
According to the Philosophers, t 


* The first editions were in nine volumes: 

+ The name, it is presumed, of a pocket-book or al- 
manac, in the manner of English yearly works of the 
same description.—T, 

$ This ends the work called the ‘* Philosophical Dic- 
What follows is an Extract from Condorcet’s 
Life of Voltaire.—K. 


LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF M. 


VOLTAIRE.* 


To attempt to write a strictly original life of the 
author of The Philosophical Dictionary, would 
be to attempt an impracticability, since the world 
is so universally informed of his character, life, 
and writings, through the biographical researches 
of his friend and pupil, the elegant, though un- 
fortunate Condorcet; the leading features of whose 
relation, it will be our endeavor to delineate with 
conciseness and veracity. 

Whether we regard Voltaire as a politician, 


whose influential writings created a new mode of | 


thinking in the school of philosophy; or, as a poet, 
philosopher, and historian, he must be ranked as 
one of the brightest ornaments of the country 
which gave him birth. 

While Voltaire was the object of jealousy, per- 
secution, and hatred, to the priesthood and the 
bigotted, he was eloquently advocating the cause 
of freedom and religious toleration, and strenu- 
ously supporting his favorite maxim— 

Mankind are all stamp’d equal at their birth! 
Virtue, alone, the difference makes on earth. 


To account for such illiberality and injustice, is 
not at all difficult. Voltaire had boldly asserted 
his opinions, in defiance of the agents of tyranny 
and superstition: he had waged a deadly war 
against prejudice and ignorance: he had struck a 
fatal blow at the root of their power: and he had 
relaxed the hitherto strongly-knit joints of the 
government of error, hypocrisy, and fanaticism. 
It was dangerous ground to tread upon, where 
the cormorants of the church and state glutted 
their appetites on the labors of the poor, the ig- 
norant, and the superstitious, who adored and 
obeyed the “throned power”? of right divine. 
Systems that will uot stand the test of truth, can- 
not be immaculate; and systems that profess to 
govern our morals, and direct our eternal happi- 
ness, ought to be as uncontaminated as the dew 
of heaven. 

Thus shoals of hireling scribblers, and even 
men, they say, of some talent, among the clergy, 
envious of his great abilities, prejudiced and 
alarmed at the declaration-of his religious prin- 
ciples, in a country where superstition reigned, 
did not hesitate to traduce the character, and ar- 
raign the works, of a man, whose talents so very 
far eclipsed their own; but the labors of such de- 
famers were shortly to be obliterated from the an- 
nals of literature; while it was impossible to 
transmit even their names to posterity, through 
any other medium, than such a remembrance as 
the Dunciad of the celebrated Pope. 

Francrs-Marie AroveT pe VoLTAIRE, was 
born at Chatenay, near Paris, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1694, but was not baptised till the 22d of 
November, of the same year, owing to his exces- 
sive weakness. His father, Francis Arouet, (an- 
cient notary at Paris,) held the office of treasurer 


* We here, to fill out a few pages, subjoin extracts 
from the Life of M. De Voltaire, by Condorcet, which 
will be interesting to the reader. 
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of the Chambre des Comptes; and his mother, 
Margaret d’Aumart, was of a noble family of 
Poitou. Young Arouet, conformably to the cus- 
tom, then generally established among the rich 
burgesses, or cadets, ‘assumed the name of the 
paternal estate, Voltaire, leaving to the eldest 
son the name of the family. M. Arouet had the 
good fortune to procure important advantages to 
his sons, with respect to their education, without 
which genius cannot attain its meridian splendor. 

Voltaire was admitted to the college of Jesuits. 
The professor of rhetoric, father Poree, under 
whose tuition he was placed, was a man of ‘con- 
siderable eminence, and soon discerned, in the 
youth, the elements of genius, the germs of a 
great mind. Father Jay, also, observed the in- 
dependence which characterised the opinions of 
his pupil. 

On leaving college, he found a home in the 
dwelling of the abbé Chateauneuf, his god-father, 
and an old friend of his mother’s. ‘The abbé in- 
troduced the ingenious youth, already distinguish- 
ed by several jeux tag ven) to his intimate friend, 
the celebrated Mad. Ninon lEnclos, who was 
pleased with the boy, and presented him with two 
thousand livres, (about eighty guineas,) for the 
purpose of purchasing a small library. Thus, in 
his youth, fortunate circumstances taught him, 
even before his judgment was formed, to regard 
study as an honorable occupation; and he, also, 
became intimate with persons who were superior 
to vulgar prejudice; who informed him that the 
mind of man is born free, and that he had a right 
to judge of every subject that came within his 
knowledge. 

Shortly after this, Mad. Maintenon introduced 
him to the court of the aged Louis XIV. A hy- 
pocritical and persecuting spirit was very preva- 
lent at this period: the reputation of incredulity 
had deprived Catinat of that confidence, which 
was due to the purity of his character, and his 
talents for war. ‘The duc de Vendome was pub- 
licly reproached for his inattention to mass; and, 
to his want of devotion, was ascribed the success 
of the heretic Marlborough, and the infidel Eu- 
gene. 

Voltaire, young, gay, and spirited, was, about 
this period, introduced, by the abbé Chaulieu, 
into those circles, at once useful and congenial to 
a mind susceptible of improvement. ‘They were 
composed of the aristocracy and the wits of the 
day, among whom he most highly esteemed the 
duc de Sully, the marquis de la Tare, the abbés 
Servien and Courtin, the prince de Conti, the 
grand prior de Vendome, marshal de Villars, and 
the chevalier de Bouillon: he naturally imbibed, 
from such eminent personages, that simplicity of 
taste which distinguished the court of Louis XIV. 

Voltaire’s father intended him for the law, and 
when he heard that his son moved in the society 
of men of rank, and that he composed verses, he 
lost the hope of reclaiming him, but solicited the 
marquis de Chateauneuf, appointed ambassador 
to Waecd. to take him with him, in the quality 
of page; but this exile was not of long duration. 
Madame du Noyer, known by her lettres gallentes, 
had separated from her husband, and lived at the 
Hague with her two daughters. She pretended 
zeal for the Protestant religion, but her real pro- 
fession was that of writing libels, and forming. 
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intrigues. Voltaire had, through her artifices, 
been drawn into a premature attachment for one 
of her daughters, but the mother, finding that lit- 
tle could be made of this affair, sounded the 
alarm, and complained to the ambassador, who 
commanded his protégé to break off the connection, 
and soon sent him home, for the disobedience of 
his command. In the mean time, Madam du 
Noyer did not fail to make the most of this ad- 
venture. She printed his letters to her daughter, 
hoping that his name, already well known, would 
the more readily circulate her work, and she seized 
this opportunity to boast of her maternal delicacy 
and rigidity, in the same libel in which she dis- 
honored her daughter. 

Returned to Paris, our author’s tender passion 
soon subsided, and he was somewhat relieved, in 
not being obliged to provide for the daughter of 
an intriguing mother. But M. Arouet, dissatis- 
fied with his conduct in Holland, and perceiving 
him to be obstinate in his love of letters, and of 
living in the great world, entirely discarded him. 
Finding his father resolute, he addressed letters 
to him, full of humility, tenderness, and contri- 
tion; but they proved ineffectual. He then formed 
the design of going to America, and requested a 
sum of money to pay his passage, and to be per- 
mitted to throw himself at bis parent’s feet. This, 
also, was denied him, and his father resolved to 
place him in the house of an attorney. ‘The son 
of Apollo, however, did not long remain there. 
M. Caumartin, an intimate friend of M. Arouet, 
felt for the restraints which the youth labored 
under, in being debarred from studies congenial 
to his taste, and of associating with the literary 
world. He obtained permission to take him with 
him to his estate of St. Ange, where, removed 
from dangerous society, he would be better en- 
abled to reflect upon the choice of a profession. 
Voltaire here met the elder Caumartin, a’venera- 
ble man, partial to the memory of Henry IV. and 
his minister Sully, then too much neglected. He 
had been intimately acquainted with the most 
learned characters of the reign of Louis XIV., was 
versant in the anecdote of that reign, and took 
delight in relating it. Voltaire was inspired with 
enthusiasm for these two heroes, and, after his re- 
turn from St. Ange, he commenced an epic poem, 
of which Henry IV. is the hero. The study of 
the history of France now became one of his most 
ardent pursuits. It is to this journey we owe 
The Henriade and The Age of Louis XIV. 
This prince was just dead, and the people, whose 
idol he had been for so long a period; that same 
people, who had pardoned his vain-glory, his pro- 
fusion, his love of favorites, and had applauded 
his persecutions against the Protestants, now in- 
sulted his memory with indecent joy. They be- 
came as prodigal of lampoons on his memory, as 
they had been profuse of panegyrics during his 
life. Voltaire, being accused of writing one of 
these satires, was condemned to the Bastile on 
scarcely any other evidence, than the poem con- 
cluding, with this singular line— 


These evils I’ve seen, and I’m scarcely one score. 
which the police considered as conclusive, from 
corresponding with his age, though he had reached 


twenty-two years; and this was sufficient to de- 
prive him of liberty, While in prison, he sketch- 
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ed his poem of The League, corrected his tragedy 
of Gidipus, and composed a very humorous poem 
on his confinement. The duc d’Orleans, being 
informed of his innocence, procured his liberation, 
and presented him with asumof money. ‘ Mon- 
seigneur,” said Voltaire, “I thank you kindly, for 
enabling me to defray the expense of my board; 
but I pray, that I may not, in future, incur such 
expense for lodging.” 

The tragedy of Gidipus was performed in 1718, 
and its success was so great, that marshal de Vil- 
lars said to Voltaire, in returning from one of the 
representations of it, ‘‘ The nation is under great 
obligations to your midnight labors.”—* It wonld 
be still more obliged to me,” replied the poet, 
‘if I could write as well as you know how to 
speak and to act.” 

Voltaire was now known as the author of some 
witty fugitive pieces and epistles, in which we 
discover the philosophy of Chaulieu, with more 
mind and precision, and of an ode, that had vainly 
competed for the prize at the Academie Fran- 
caise, when that learned body very gravely gave 
the preference toa ridiculous poem of the abbé 
Jarri, about the decorations of the altar of Notre 
dame. 

Actuated by a superior and independent taste, 
he was unwilling to mix love with the horror of 
the subject of Ginrrus, and he had the courage 
to present it to the comedians, without having 
paid that tribute to custom; but it was rejected. 
The committee found fault with the author, who 
attempted to innovate on, and reform, the taste 
of the times. ‘‘ This young man,” said Dufresne, 
“deserves his pride punished: we ought to per- 
form his play with that monstrous scene from So- 
phocles.” 


M. Arouet, who still wished his son to become 
an advocate, went to see the new tragedy per- 
formed: he was melted into tears: he embraced 
the author amidst the felicitations of the ladies of 
the court; after which he no longer indulged the 
desire of his becoming a judge. 

At one of the representations of GEprrvs, Vol- 
taire appeared on the stage, wearing the queue 
of a high-priest: the lady of marshal Villars re- 
quested to know who that young man was, who 
wished to disturb the performers. She was in- 
formed that it was the Author! 'This ludicrous 
incident, which bespoke a man superior to the 
littleness of self-love, inspired the lady with the 
desire of knowing him. Woltaiies being admitted 
into her company, acquired a tender passion for 
her, the most serious he had ever experienced. 
It led his mind from his studies, which had be- 
come habitual; but he was nonsuited, and he 
never spoke of it but with sentiments of regret, 
bordering on remorse. Delivered from his at- 
tachment, he consoled himself by his studies, pro- 
ceeded with his HenriApe, and wrote his tragedy 
of Artemire, A young actress, brought forward 
by Voltaire, performed the principal character, 
and was both his mistress and his pupil. That 
public, who had done justice to his former effort, 
were severe with ArTEemirs, the ordinary effect 
of all first success. This tragedy only procured 
him permission to return to Paris, when a new 
calumny against the court, and his connection 
with the opponents of the regent, (among whom 


were the duc de Richelieu, and the famous baron 
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de Gortz,) was the cause of his speedy re- 
moval. — 

In 1722, Voltaire accompanied Mad. Rupel- 
monde to Holland. Here his acquaintance with 
Rousseau commenced, whose misfortunes he 
pitied, and whose talents he admired. Voltaire 
consulted him, respecting his poem of the Tur 
Hewriape, then called Tae League, and showed 
him his Epistie ro Urania, the first specimen 
of his treatise in verse, questions of morality and 

philosophy. Rousseau recited to him an OprE ro 

OSTERITY, on which Voltaire observed, that he 
feared it would never descend to the place of its 
address. 'This severity was not passed unnoticed, 
for, when Voltaire read to hima satire he had 
composed, Rousseau told him, he thought it would 
be wise to suppress it, lest the world should im- 
agine he had lost his prudence, and retained only 
his virulence. After such mutual reproaches, the 
two poets soon became irreconcilable. Rousseau 
broke loose upon Voltaire, who patiently sub- 
mitted to his abuse for fifteen years. 

On returning to Paris, in 1724, he produced his 
Mariamne, This was the subject of ARTEMrIRE, 
under a new title, with the plot less complicated 
and romantic: it surpassed the style of Racine, 
and was performed forty nights. 

In 1726, -he was again committed to the Bastile, 
for having offended the chevalier Rohan, by these 
expressions: “I hang not upon a great name, but 
I know how to honor that which I bear.” This 
base and dastardly courtier revenged himself, by 
causing his servants to insult him, without com- 
promising his personal safety. It was in the hall 
of the hotel de Sully, where he had dined, that he 
received this outrage. Voltaire, instead of re- 
quiring justice -by law, thought redress by arms 
more noble. He is said to have ‘sought his ad- 
versary with anxiety, but also with indiscretion. 
Rohan solicited M. le duc, to cause him to be put 
into the Bastile; and to obtain, more speedily, the 
order for his arbitrary imprisonment, showed M. 
le duc, who was blind of an eye, the verses which 
Voltaire had addressed to his mistress, the mar- 
chioness de Prie: 


Io, without dissembling art, 
_ Knew how to cheat all Argus’ ‘eyes! 
But here one eye acts Argus’ part, 
To grieve were frail—to laugh were wise. 


After six months imprisonment, he obtained his 
liberty upon condition of quitting the kingdom. 
England became the place of his exile. From 
that moment, he felt himself called upon to de- 
stroy every species of prejudice, by which _ his 
country was enslaved. ‘This great design, of be- 
coming the benefactor of a whole nation, by his 
single powers of genius, in rooting out their pre- 
vailing errors and prejudices, inflamed his soul 
and inspired his courage. 

He printed the Henriave in London. George 
I. and the princess of Wales, who was afterwards 
queen, made him presents, and procured him 
many subscribers, which strengthened the poet’s 
finances. To his stay in England, the world is 
indebted for the tragedies of Brutus and THe 
Deatu or Causar. Brutus possesses the energy 
of Corneille, with more lustre, purity, and nai- 
vété, combined with the sustained elegance of 
Racine. Never had political matters been dis- 
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played on the stage with more force, eloquence, 
and precision, than in the first act of Brutus: the 
fifth act is a chef deuvre of the pathetic. 

His Essay on Epic Porrry was written in En- 
gland, and in the English language. His fortune, 
being now considerably augmented hy the profits 
of his works, by the kindness of princes, and the 
shares he possessed in various maritime specula- 
tions, and the public funds, he returned to France 
in 1728. The decease of his father and brother 
Jeft him in possession of more than 40,000 livres 
of rent; the money he had gained in England, he 
put into the lottery, established by Deforts, comp- 
troller-general of the finances. ‘he famous Paris 
Duvernay having produced him an interest in the 
victualling of the army, he retired with 800,000 
livres, which produced to him about 130,000 li- 
vres yearly rent; and, to the advantage of having 
such a fortune, he joined the satisfaction of owing 
it chiefly to his own abilities. 

Such an acquisition of riches, to men of genius, 
is generally supposed to operate in repressing its 
growth, but his fortune was never impeached as 
a check to his ardor in cultivating the belles-let- 
tres, which was ever his predominant pursuit. 

In 1730, he brought out his Brurvus, which did 
not obtain great success. Fontenelle advised him 
to renounce this species of dramatic writing, 
which he thought was not natural to him. The 
great Corneille, uncle to Fontenelle, had given 
the same advice to Racine. Voltaire complied 
with this opinion, by producing Zatre, a work 


possessing as much pathos as was ever exhibited 
on the stage since Pympre. Its success far sur- 
passed his expectations. This is the first per- 
formance, where, after quitting the tracts of Cor- 
neille and Racine, he displayed art, talent, and 
style, far beyond his former powers. Never was 
love exhibited more sincere and impassioned, 
never did its imaginative purity excite such sensi- 
bility, and never did poet depict the jealousy of a 
soul so amiable and generous as Orosmane, whom 
we cannot hate, even at the moment we shudder, 
previous to his sacrificing Zaire, who, so virtuous 
and interesting, we cannot but love. This play 
was followed by ApELArpE pr Guesciiy, which 


|| was hissed on its first representation. MarramMye, 


also, was unsuccessful. A wag, in the pit, partly 
caused this, by exclaiming, “the queen drinks!” 
ADELAIDE, however, was altered, and appeared 
again, under the title of the Duc pr Forx, and 
was received with the most unbounded applause. 

About this time he first printed his Tempe or 
Taster. In this excellent work, he criticised the 
writers of the last century, and even some of his 
cotemporaries. ‘Time has confirmed his opinions, 
which were then considered sacrilegious. His 
PurtosopnicaL Letters, or, Letters oN THE 
Eneuisu Nation, were the epoch of a literary 
revolution. He commenced, by initiating the 
public into a knowledge of English philosophy 
and literature; but the clergy, always fearful of 
retrograding, by the dissemiaation of freedom of 
thought, demanded and obtained their suppression, 
by an arrest of council. The parliament ordered 
the work to be burned,. after the custom of old 
times, invented by Tiberius. In the meantime, 
the miracles of the deacon of Paris, and of father 
Girard, covered both sides with ridicule and op- 
probrium. It was to be expected they would 
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unite themselves against a man, who was bold 
enough to disseminate the doctrines of reason. 
Voltaire now resolved to alter his mode of life, 


he placed part of his fortune in foreign countries, | 
Curiosity led him to the || 


and quitted the capital. 


siege of Phillipsburg. ‘* Monsieur,” said marshal 


Berwick, “ you come no doubt, to see the trench-| 
es??}—“ No, no, marshal,” replied Voltaire; ‘| 


task myself to sing your exploits, without having 
the ambition to participate in them.” 


He was, at this period, intimately connected | 
with Mad. du Chatelet, with whom he studied the | 


philosophy of Leibnitz and Newton, and lived 
retired many years, at Cirey, enjoying the society 
of a few select friends. Mad. du Chatelet pos- 
sessed an estate near de Vassi, in Champagne, at 
which place was erected a gallery for experiments 
upon light and electricity. 

After having dedicated some years to the study 
of physics, he consulted Clariaut upon the pro- 
gress he had made, who had the frankness to tell 
him, that, with the most obstinate labor, he might 
not expect to arrive even at the eminence of a 
savant mediocre; and that he was but sacrificing 
time, that would be better devoted to poetry, mo- 
rality, and philosophy. Voltaire followed his ad- 
vice, and soon began to pursue those studies 
which were more congenial to his mind. The 
retreat of Cirey is classic ground, for here he 
composed his Auzrre, Zutime, Manomer, and 
completed his Discoursn on Man; here he wrote 
his Hrsrory or Cuartes XII., prepared THe 
Ace or Lours XIV., and compiled the materials 
for his Essay on tue Manners snp Spirit oF 
Narrons. 

Auzire and Manomer are immortal monuments 
of the height to which the union of genius, poetry, 
and philosophy, are capable of elevating the tragic 
art. We behold in Auzrre, the elevated virtues, 
combined with the savage impetuosity, of a man 
of nature, struggling against the vices of corrupt 
society, by fanaticism and ambition, and ceding 
to virtue, made perfect by reason in the soul of 
Alzares, or in the dying and undeceived Guzman. 
The most dangerous of vices is fanaticism: Vol- 
taire dragged the monster forth, and employed, 
for his destruction, those powerful effects the 
drama alone can produce. 

Manomer was first acted at Lille, in 1741. 
During its first representation, a letter from the 
king of Prussia was handed to Voltaire, inform- 
ing him of the victory of Molwitz. He inter- 
rupted the performance, that the letter might 
be read to the audience: ‘You see,” said he, to 
his friends around him, “that this play of Mol- 
witz, will add to the success of mine.” “This play 
was afterwards risked at Paris, but the opposition 
of the fanatics, excited by the weakness of car- 
dinal de Fleury, drew forth its condemnation. 
Voltaire, however, seized the opportunity of gain- 
ing the friendship of Benedict XIV. by sending 
him this piece, with two Latin verges for his por- 
trait. 

In return for this, Lambertini, who was an ami- 
able man, though possessing much spirit, kindly 
answered him, and preserted him with two med- 
als. Crebillon, censor of police, more scrupulous 
than the pope, would net even allow it to be per- 
formed in Paris. 

In 1751, d’Alembert appointed by the count 
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‘d’Argengon, to examine Manomer, had the cou~ 
rage to approve of it, and to expose himself to 
the hatred of priests, the devout, and the men of 
letters who were leagued with them. They could 
never pardon Voltaire’s having said, ‘ Priests 
\have found that which was sought for so eagerly 
by Archimedes—a point in heaven on which to 
‘prop themselves, for the purpose of lifting the 
earth.” 

Zuiime was unsuccessful. The Discourse 
on Man is amongst the happiest productions of 
the Gallic muse. Tue Lire or Cuartes XU. 
was the first historical work he published. The 
style is flowing and beautiful; the heroic exploits 
succeed in a continuous train, without interrup- 
tion; consisting of brilliant expeditions, singular 
anecdotes, and romantic events, which continually 
buoy up the interest and curiosity. It is called 
romantic, however, from no other reason, than 
that of the historian imparting to it all the interest 
of such fanciful productions. 

Voltaire vainly imagined that the retreat of 
Cirey would screen him from persecution. He 
could only conceal his person, but his fame was 
an object of envy to his enemies. A libel, in 
which his whole life was calumniated, appeared 
to disturb his repose. He was attacked, as if his 
rank had been that of a prince, or a prime minis- 
ter, because he excited their envy and admiration. 

The author of this scurrilous libel, was the 
abbé Desfontaines, a man, who owed to Voltaire 
his liberty, and perhaps his life, being accused of 
a vice, which both the legislature and morality 
rank asacrime. Our author had procured him 
a retreat on the estate of one of his friends; and 
there Desfontaines wrote the libel on his benefac- 
tor. He was, however, compelled to burn it; but 
he never pardoned Voltaire, for having saved his 
life. 

The friendship our author formed, about this 
time, with the prince-royal of Prussia, was one 
of the causes of the excessive spleen of his ene- 
mies. Young Frederic had received, from his 
father, only the education of a soldier; but nature 
had bestowed on him the gift of an ingenious and 
elevated mind. He was sent to Rhinsberg by 
his father, who, having conceived the design of 
beheading him as a deserter, because he had at- 
tempted to travel without his permission, yielded 
to the remonstrances of the ministers, and satis- 
fied himself by causing the prince to be present 
at the execution of one of his companions, who 
travelled with him. 

Frederic, enamored of the French language, 
and partial to the studies of poetry and philoso- 
phy, chose Voltaire for his confidant and pre- 
ceptor: they submitted reciprocally their works 
to each other, and the prince enjoyed the benefit 
of Voltaire’s counsel and instruction. 

The young prince, on ascending the throne, 
testified no change in his opinion of our author: 
the cares of government never weakened his pur- 
suit of letters, and Voltaire requested of him only 
to make his government of the staté consistent 
with his philosophy. He visited him at Wesel, 
where he was astonished to find the young mo-. 
narch on a camp-bed, in uniform, shivering with 
a fever. At this time Voltaire wrote him that 
memoir which was supported by the bayonet; and 
he returned to Paris well satisfied, that his hero 
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was a justand amiable man. This monarch sent 
pressing invitations to our author, but he refused 
them, and preferred the friendship of Mad. du 
Chatelet, to the favors of a king whom he ad- 
mired, 

The year 1771 was one of the most trying 
epochs of our author’s life, for the chancellor 
Maurepeau and the duc d?Aiguillon, both objects 
of hatred of the parliament, were designed as its 
victim=; the one because he could not raise him- 
self to the ministry, the other to preserve himself 
there without the disgrace of the duc de Choiseul. 
Voltaire hated the parliament of Paris, and found 
in the duc his old friend and benefactor. He de- 
fended him successfully; and his according with 
the chancellor, enabled him to render service to 
the unfortunate; for, if he was not successful in 
saving the life of la Barre, he was the means of 
pessernitg that of the wife of Montbailli. Her 

usband had perished on the wheel; she was con- 
demned to death, but on declaring herself to be 
pregnant, proeured a respite. Her trial, by our 
author’s exertions, was revised; the counci: of 
Artois, by which she had been ¢ondemned, de- 
clared her innocent, as well as her unfortunate 
husband, who had perished; and they provided 
for the remaining days of the disconsvlate woman, 
whose happiness they bad thus destroyed. 

We owe to Voltaire, the abolition of the feudal 
system, which then existed in many provinces, 
under Louis XV. This tyranny reigned over 
Franche Comte, and particularly the territory of 
St. Claude, in which the secular monks, in 1742, 
owed the greatest part of their lands, held in 
mortmain, to false tithes; and exercised their 
rights with a rigor which reduced an uninformed 
but industrious people to misery. It is needless 
to enumerate the evils of this barbarous system. 
These people suffered, without daring to com- 
plain, while they beheld, with grief, the fruits of 
their labor become the prey of the monks, and 
suffered themselves all the horrors of starvation. 
They learned, at last, that, at the foot of Mount 
Jura, there existed a map, whose intrepid voice 
had, more than once, caused the very abodes of 
kings to resound with the injuries of the oppressed, 
and at whose name sacerdotal tyranny turned 
pale. ‘To him they related their oppressions, and 
in him they found a protector; but all they ob- 
tained was, the liberty granted them, in 1778, of 
abandoning their homes and their native soil, to 
escape from the dominion of their tyrants. 

After giving to the world some new tragedies, 
tales, and epistles, which are less correct, poeti- 
cal, and uniformly animated, than his former pro- 
ductions, he published his PatLosoruy or Histo- 
ry. He completed his Essay on THE Manners 
anp Spirit oF Nations, and his Acre or Lovis 
XIV. to which he added Tue Ace or Louts XV. 
Between this and his visit to Paris, for the last 
time, Louis XV. died. During the reign of this 
monarch, philosophy had secretly diffused her in- 
fluence, which reached even the court. A min 
ister, M. 'Turgot, from whom his country pre 
dicted her future welfare, was placed at the helm 
of the state. Voltaire, his friend and admirer, 
rejoiced in his appointment. This seems to have 
inclined him io revisit his native country. He 
accordin ly camz to Paris, accompanied by his 
niece, and Mademoiselle de Varicour, whom M. 
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de Vellette had lately espoused at Ferney. Tie 
respect and enthusiasm with which he was now 
greeted, formed a striking contrast to the treat- 
ment he had formerly received, and he had the 
satisfaction to behold all ranks in the staté now 
paying the tribute due to his exalted genius; and 
the people, divested of their prejudices, hailing 
with acclamations his return. It was in the the- 
atre that the consummation of his joy, and the 
honors paid to his labors, were completed. His 
tragedy of Inrne had, on his arrival, been pre- 
sented on the stage; and its author was present 
at the third representation, when, after the ap- 
plauses of the audience had ceased, his bust was 
publicly crowned with laurel upon the stage. The 
audience followed him even into his apartments, 
with the cries of Vive Voltairc! Vive Mahomet! 
Vive ? Henriade! They threw themselves at his 
fect. Never did human being receive such af- 
fecting and sincere marks of homage. 

The academy, which had not adopted him till 
the age of fifty-two, now lavished honors on him, 
rather as a sovereign 1 the empire of letters, than 
as an equal. Dr. Franklin was then at Paris, 
accompanied by his grandson. It is superfluous 
to state the mutual inclination of the two philo- 
sophers for the acquaintance of each other. The 
American philosopher presented his grandson to 
Voltaire, with, a request that he would give him 
his benediction. “‘GOD AND LIBERTY!” 
exclaimed our author: “it is the only benediction 
which can be given to the grandson of Franklin.” 
—-~They went to an assembly of the Academy 


of Science, and embraced each other in the midst 
of public acclamation; and it was classically re- 
marked, that Solon was embracing Sophocles. 

His arrival at Paris, and the acclamations with 
which he was received, redoubled the hatred. of 
his enemies, wounded the pride of, the leaders of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy; but it also inspired 
some priests with the idea of building their for- 
tune and reputation on the conversion of their il- 
lustrious enemy. Certainly they never flattered 
themselves, that the strength of their logic would 
convince him; but they imagined they might in- 
duce him to practice dissimulation; and this he 
thought beneficial to the interests of the friends 
of reason—that scenes of intolerance might not 
exceed his last moments. 

The abbé Gauthier confessed Voltaire, and re- 
ceived from him a profession of faith, by which 
he declared he should die in the Catholic religion, 
in which he was borv. When this circumstance 
became known, which offended enlightened men’ 
more than it edified the devotees, the curate of St. 
Sulpice ran to his parishioner, who received him 
with politeness, and gave him, according to usage, 
a handsome offering for his poor. But, mortified 
that the abbé had anticipated him, he pretended 
that he ought to have required a more particular 
profession of faith, and an express disavowal of 
all the heretical doctrines which Voltaire had been 
aceused of maintaining. ‘The abbé declared, that 
by requiring everything, all would have been lost. 
During this dispute, our author recovered, IRENE 
was played, and the profession of faith was for- 
gotten. But, at the moment of his relapse, the 
curate returned to Voltaire, absolutely resolved 
not to inter him, if he could not obtain the desired 
recantation. 
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This curate was one of those men, who are a 
mixture of hypocrisy and imbecility; he spoke 
with the obstinate persuasion of a maniac, and 
acted with the flexibility of a Jesuit. He wished 
to bring Voltaire at least to acknowledge the Di- 
vine nature of Jesus Christ, a dogma, to which 
he was more attached than to any other; and, for 
this purpose, he one day drew him from his leth- 
argy, by shouting in his ear, “‘ Do you believe the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ?” ‘*In the name of 
God, str,” replied Voltaire, ‘‘ speak to me no more 
of that man! but let me die in peace!’ 

M. de Voltaire died on the 30th day of May, 
1778. 

The curate then declared he was obliged to re- 
fase him hurial; but he was not authorised in this 
refusal, for, according to the laws, it ought to 
have been preceded by excommunication, or a 


secular judgment; and even an appeal might havet 


been made against this. The friends of Voltaire 
did not observe how much power they had ac- 
quired by the enthusiasm which his name had ex- 
cited; an enthusiasm which had gained every 
class in the nation, and which no authority would 
venture openly to insult. They chose rather to 
negociate with government, who approved of a 
proposal which was made, of removing the body 
to the church of a monastery, of which his nephew 
was abbé. It was accordingly conducted to Scel- 
liers, and the priests agreed not to interrupt the 
execution of this desigu. However, two ladies, 
of distinguished rank, and very great devotees, 
wrote to the bishop of Troyes, to engage him, in 
quality of diocesan bishop, to oppose the burial; 
but, fortunately for the honor of the bishop, these | 
letters arrived too late, and Voltaire was in-' 
' tarred. 

In fine, Voltaire may justly be considered, the 
most extraordinary man of his age; born with the 
soul of a poet, and the reason of a philosopher. 
M. Suard eloquently remarks, that if poetry had 
not been created before him, he would have cre- 
ated it. His phjlosophy, by all the liberal-minded, 
is venerated as a model, entirely free from bigotry 
and the errors of the schoolmen; and he may, 
also, be considered as the best defender of the 
rights and liberties of mankind. 

His affections were permanent, and his friend- 
ship for Genonville, the president de Maisons, 
Formont, Cideville, the raarchioness du Chatelet, 
d’Argental, and d’Afembert, seldgm obscured by 
passing clouds, ended only with his life, From 

is works, we discover, that even few men of 
feeling have go long preserved the remembrance 
of friends tost in early youth. 

If we consider him as a poet, we shall find, that, 


THE END OF 
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of the various species which he attempted, the 
ode and comedy were the only ones in which he 
did not deserve the highest rank. 

As a philosopher, he was the first who shook 
off the trainmmels of science, simplified the tech- 
nical and abstruse learning of schoolmen, and 
applied its practical results to the cause of hu- 
manity. 

As a private citizen, he afforded a useful ex- 
ample to his fellow-men, by his strenuous efforts 
in embracing liberty, opposing error and oppres- 
sion of every description, and defending and pro- 
mulgating every useful truth. 

By his pious enemies, he has been accused of 
having degraded, by wilful misrepresentation, the 
religion of his country, and of extending incredu- 
lity even to atheism. To this we answer, that 
he constantly appeared persuaded of the existence 
of a Supreme Being; but, while he thought he 
beheld the regular order of nature, he could not 
but perceive those striking anomalies, which man- 
kind are unable to explain. This persuasion did 
not amount to that absolute certainty, in the pre- 
sence of which all difficulties yanish; but his work, 
entitled, Il faut prendre un parti; ou, le principe 
@action——Decide we must; or, the principle 
of action——contains perhaps the strongest proofs 
of the existence of a A scdens Being, which men * 
have yet been able to collect. : 

Of free-will, he believed that man has the 
power to resist inclination, and.to weigh the mo- . 
tives of action. His uncertainty respecting spirit 
was almost absolute, and even concerning the ex- 


listence of the soul after the decease of the body; 


but, as he imagined this opinion, as well as that 
of the existence of a God, was beneficial, he 
rarely allowed himself to mention his doubts, and 
generally dwelled rather on the proofs, than on 
the objections. 

Such was the philosophy of Voltaire; and let 
it be remembered, that, though acrimony tinges 
some of his polemical writmgs, which was fre- 
quently caused by temporary irritation, his pre- 
dominant passion was active benevolence; his 
philanthropy exceeded his hatred of his enemies. 
Even his passion for fame was obscured by his love 
of humanity. Few men ever existed, whose lives 
have been honored by more conspicuous worth. 

To conclude, it ought not to be forgotten, that 
Voltaire, when in the height of his glory, and 
twhile, throughout Europe, he exercised a power 
over the minds of men, hitherto unparalleled, the 
expressive words, ‘‘ J°at fait un peu de bien, c’est 
mon metlleur ouvrage!?? The little good I have 
done, is my best of works! was the unaffected 


sentiment that held possession of his soul. 
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